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Of  our  own  souls. 
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PiLBYi.  metu  primo :  xnox  aeae  extollit  in  anna, 
Ingredituique  boIo,  et  capat  inter  nnbila  oondit. 

^n.  IT.  176. 

A  timid  breath  at  firsts  a  transient  touch, 
How  soon  it  bwoIIb  from  little  into  maoh  1 
Eune  o*er  the  ground,  and  springs  into  the  air, 
And  fills  the  tempest's  gloom,  the  lightning^s  glare ; 
While  denser  darkness  than  the  central  storm 
Conceals  the  secrets  of  its  inward  form. 


INTBODUCTION. 


Of  the  MeekanieO'Ckemieal  Sdences, 

UNDER  the  title  of  Medumioo-Chemical  Sciences,  I 
indude  the  laws  of  Magnetism,  Electricitj,  €kd- 
vaniam,  and  the  other  daases  of  phenomena  closely 
related  to  these,  as  Theimo-eleotricity.  This  group  of 
sabjects  forms  a  curious  and  interesting  portion  of  our 
physical  knowledge;  and  not  the  least  of  the  drcum- 
stances  which  give  them  their  interest^  is  that  double 
hearing  upon  mechanical  and  chemical  principles,  which 
their  name  is  intended  to  imply.  Indeed,  at  first  sight 
they  appear  to  be  purely  Mechanical  Sciences;  the 
attractions  and  repulsions,  the  pressure  and  motion, 
which  occur  in  these  cases,  are  referrible  to  mechanical 
conceptions  and  laws,  as  completely  as  the  weight  or 
&11  of  terrestrial  bodies,  or  the  motion  of  the  moon  and 
plaheta.  And  if  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  and 
electricity  had  directed  us  only  to  such  laws,  the  corre- 
sponding sciences  must  have  been  arranged  as  branches 
(tf  mechanics.  But  we  find  that,  on  the  other  side,  these 
phenomena  have  laws  and  bearings  of  a  kind  altogether 
different.  Magnetism  is  associated  with  Electricity  by 
its  mechanical  analogies;  and,  more  recently,  has  been 
discorered  to  be  still  more  closely  connected  with  it  by 
physical  influence;  electric  is  identified  with  galvanic 
agency;  but  in  galvanisih,  decomposition,  or  some  action 
of  that  kind,  universally  appears ;  and  these  appear- 
ances lead  to  very  general  law&  Now  composition  and 
decomposition  are  the  subjects  of  Chemistry;  and  thus 
we  find  that  we  are  insensibly  but  irresistibly  led  into 
the  domain  of  that  science.  The  highest  generalizations 
to  which  we  can  look,  in  advancing  from  the  elemen- 
tary fiiots  of  electricity  and  galvanism,  must  involve 
chemical  notions;  we  must  therefore,  in  laying  out  the 
platform  of  these  sdenoes)  make  provision  for  that  con* 
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vergenoe  of  mechanical  and  chemical  theoiy,  which  thej 
are  to  exhibit  as  we  asoencL 

We  must  b^(in,  however,  with  stating  the  mechanical 
phenomena  of  these  sciences,  and  the  reduction  of  snch 
phenomena  to  laws.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  pheno- 
mena of  which  we  have  to  speak  are  those  in  which 
bodies  exhibit  attractions  and  repnlsionsy  peculiarly 
determined  by  their  nature  and  circumstances ;  as  the 
magnet,  and  a  piece  of  amber  when  rubbed.  Such 
results  are  altogether  different  from  the  uniyersal 
attraction  whicl^  according  to  Newton's  discovery, 
prevails  among  all  particles  of  matter,  and  to  which 
oosmioal  phenomena  are  owing.  But  yet  the  difference 
of  these  special  attractions,  and  of  cosmical  attraction, 
was  at  first  so  far  from  being  recognized,  that  the  only 
way  in  which  men  could  be  led  to  conceive  or  assent 
to  an  action  of  one  body  upon  another  at  a  distance,  in 
oosmioal  cases,  was  by  likening  it  to  magnetic  attrac- 
tion, as  we  have  seen  in  the  history  of  Physical  Astro- 
nomy. And  we  shall,  in  the  first  part  of  our  account, 
not  dwell  much  upon  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  bodies  are  magnetic  or  electric,  since  these  con- 
ditions are  not  readily  reducible  to  mechanical  laws; 
but,  taking  the  magnetic  or  electric  character  for 
granted,  we  shall  trace  its  effects. 

The  habit  of  considering  magnetic  action  as  the  type 
or  general  case  of  attractive  and  repulsive  agency,  ex- 
plains the  early  writers  having  spoken  of  Electricity  as 
a  kind  of  Magnetism.  Thus  Gilbert,  in  his  book  De 
MagmUe  (1600),  has  a  chapter,^  De  eoUione  MctgneUed, 
primumque  de  Succmi  aUrw^iofne^  aive  veriua  carparum 
ad  Succinum  applioalione.  The  manner  in  which  he 
speaks,  shows  us  how  mysterious  the  fiust  of  attraction 
then  appeared;  so  that,  as  he  says,  'the  magnet  and 
amber  were  odled  in  aid  by  philosophers  as  illustra- 
tions, when  our  sense  is  in  the  dark  in  abstruse 
inquiries,  and  when  our  reason  can  go  no  further.' 
Gilbert  speaks  of  these  phenomena  like  a  genuine  in- 
ductive philosopher,  reproving*  those  who  before  him 

1  Lib.  11.  oap.  a.  ^  Dt  MagneU,  p.  48. 
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had  '  stiiffed  the  bookseUers'  shops  by  copying  from  one 
another  extravagant  stories  oonoeming  the  attraction 
of  magnets  and  amber,  without  giving  any  reason  from 
experiment.'  He  himself  makes  some  important  steps 
in  the  subject  He  distinguishes  magnetic  from  eUctrie 
forcea,'  and  is  the  inventor  of  the  hitter  name,  derived 
from  IJikiKTfkov^  eUdrony  amber.  He  observes  rightly, 
that  the  electric  force  attracts  all  light  bodies,  while 
the  magnetic  force  attracts  iron  only;  and  he  devises 
a  satis&ctoiy  apparatus  by  which  this  is  shown.  He 
gives  ^  a  considerable  list  of  bodies  which  possess  the 
electric  property;  'Not  only  amber  and  agate  attract 
small  bodies,  as  some  think,  but  diamond,  sapphire^ 
carbuncle,  opal,  amethyst^  Bristol  gem,  beiyl,  crystal, 
glass,  glass  of  antimony,  spar  of  various  kinds,  sulphur^ 
mastic,  sealing-wax,*  and  other  substances  which  he 
mentions.  Even  his  speculations  on  the  general  laws 
of  these  phenomena,  though  vague  and  erroneous,  as  at 
that  period  was  unavoidable,  do  him  no  discredit  when 
compared  with  the  doctrines  of  his  successors  a  century 
and  a  half  afterwards.  But  such  speculations  belong 
to  a  succeeding  part  of  this  history.  . 

In  treating  of  these  Sciences,  I  will  speak  of  Elec- 
tricity in  the  first  place ;  although  it  is  thus  separated 
by  the  interposition  of  Magnetism  from  the  succeeding 
subjects  (Galvanism,  ^)  with  which  its  alliance  seems, 
at  first  sight,  the  closest,  and  although  some  general 
notions  of  the  laws  of  magnets  were  obtained  at  an 
earlier  period  than  a  knowledge  of  the  corresponding 
relations  of  electric  phenomena:  for  the  theory  of 
electric  attraction  and  repulsion  is  somewhat  more 
simple  than  of  magnetic;  was,  in  £eu^,  the  first  ob^ 
tained;  and  was  of  use  in  suggesting  and  confirming 
the  generalization  of  magnetic  laws. 

'  Dt  MoffueU,  p.  51.  ^  lb.  p.  48. 
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CHAPTER  L 
Discovert  op  Laws  of  Elbctbic  Phcnobcena. 

WE  have  already  seen  what  wag  the  state  of  this 
branch  of  knowledge  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  ti^e  advances  made  by  Gilbert 
We  must  now  notice  the  additions  which  it  subse- 
t^nently  received,  and  especially  those  which  led  to  the 
disooveiy  of  general  laws,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
theory;  events  of  this  kind  being  those  of  which  we 
have  more  peculiarly  to  trace  the  conditions  and  causes. 
Among  the  facts  which  we  have  thus  especially  to 
attend  to,  are  the  electric  attractions  of  small  bodies  by 
amber  and  other  substances  when  rubbed.  Boyle,  who 
repeated  and  extended  the  experiments  of  Gilbert,  does 
not  appear  to  have  arrived  at  any  new  general  notions; 
but  Otto  Guericke  of  Magdeburg,  about  the  same  time, 
'made  a  very  material  step,  by  discovering  that  there 
was  an  electric  force  of  repulsion  as  well  as  of  attrac- 
tion. He  found  that  when  a  globe  of  sulphur  had 
attracted  a  feather,  it  afterwards  repelled  it,  till  the 
•feather  had  been  in  contact  with  some  other  body. 
This,  when  verified  under  a  due  generality  of  circum- 
stances, forms  a  capital  &ct  in  our  present  subject. 
Hawkesbee,  who  wrote  in  1709  {Phf/aieo-Mechanical 
JExperimerUs,)  also  observed  various  of  the  effects  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  upon  threads  hanging  loosely. 
But  the  person  who  appears  to  have  first  fully  seized 
the  general  law  of  these  fetcts,  is  Dufay,  whose  experi- 
^ments  appear  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  fVench  Academy, 
^  ^733>  i734>  M^d  1737.^  *I  discovered,'  he  says,  *a 
very  simple  principle,  which  accounts  for  a  great  part 
of  ^e  irregularities,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  the 
caprices  that  seem  to  accompany  most  of  the  experi- 
ments in  electricity.  This  principle  is,  that  elecMc 
bodies  attract  all  those  that  are  not  so,  and  repel  them 

^  Prieitle/'fl  History  qf  EtectrhUyt  p.  45.  and  the  Memoirs  quoted. 
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u  soon  as  thej  are  become  electric  by  the  yicimty  or 
contact  of  the  electric  body  ....  Upon  applying  tbis 
principle  to  TarionB  experiments  of  electricity,  any  one 
wiU  be  surprized  at  the  nmnber  of  obscure  and  piu- 
aLing  &otB  which  it  dears  up.'  By  the  help  of  this 
principle,  he  endeavouzB  to  explain  several  of  Hawkes- 
bee's  experiment. 

A  little  anterior  to  Du&y's  experiments  were  those 
of  Qrey,  who,  in  1729,  discovered  the  properties  of 
wnducton.  He  found  that  the  attraction  and  repulsion 
which  appear  in  electric  bodies  are  exhibited  also  by 
other  bodies  in  contact  with  the  electric.  In  thk 
manner  he  found  that  an  ivory  baU,  connected  with  a 
ghwB  tube  by  a  stick,  a  wire,  or  a  packthread,  attracted 
and  repeUed  a  feather,  as  the  glass  itself  would  have 
done.  He  was  then  led  to  try  to  extend  this  oonmiu- 
nication  to  considerable  distances,  first  by  ascending  to 
an  upper  window  and  hanging  down  his  ball,  and, 
afterwud.^  by  canying  the  rtrii^  horizontally  sup 
ported  on  loops.  As  his  success  was  complete  in 
the  former  case,  he  was  perplexed  by  failure  in  the 
latter;  but  when  he  supported  the  string  by  loops  of 
silk  instead  of  hempen  cords,  he  found  it  again  become 
a  conductor  of  electricity.  This  he  ascribed  at  first  to 
the  smaller  thickness  of  the  silk,  which  did  not  carry 
off  so  much  of  the  electric  virtue;  but  from  this  ex- 
planation he  was  again  driven,  by  finding  that  wires 
of  brass  still  thinner  than  the  silk  destroyed  the  efiect. 
Thus  Grey  perceived  that  the  efficacy  of  the  support 
depended  on  its  being  silk,  and  he  soon  found  other 
substances  which  answered  the  same  purpose.  The 
difference,  in  fiaxjt,  depended  on  the  supporting  sub- 
stance being  electric,  and  therefore  not  itself  a  con- 
ductor; for  it  soon  appeared  from  such  experiments, 
and  especially^  from  those  made  by  Dufiay,  that  sub- 
stances might  be  divided  into  electrics  per  ae,  and  non- 
eieetrieSy  or  conductors.  These  terms  were  introduced 
by  Desaguliers,^  and  gave  a  permanent  currency  to  the 
results  of  the  hibours  of  Grey  and  others. 

*  Mim,  Acad,  Par,  1 734.  '  Frlestlejr,  p.  66, 
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Another  very  important  disooyery  belonging  to  this 
period  is,  that  of  the  two  kinds  of  electricity.  This 
also  wsA  made  by  Dnfay.  'Chance/  says  he,  'has 
thrown  in  my  way  another  principle  more  universal 
and  remarkable  than  the  preceding  one,  and  which 
casts  a  new  light  upon  the  subject  of  electricity.  The 
principle  is,  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  elec- 
tricity, very  different  from  one  another ;  one  of  which 
I  call  vitreous,  the  other  resinous,  electricity.  The  first 
is  that  of  glass,  gems,  hair,  wool,  dsa;  the  second  is  that 
of  amber,  gum-lac,  silk,  &c.  The  characteristic  of 
these  two  electricities  is,  that  they  repel  themselves 
and  attract  each  other.'  This  discovery  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  drawn  so  much  attention  as  it 
deserved.  It  was  published  in  1735 ;  (in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  ybr  1733;)  and  yet  in  1747,  Franklin 
and  his  friends  at  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  supplied 
with  -electrical  apparatus  and  information  by  persons 
in  England  well  acquainted  with  the  then  present  state 
of  the  subject,  imagined  that  they  were  making  obser- 
vations unknown  to  European  science,  when  they  were 
led  to  assert  two  conditions  of  bodies,  which  were  in 
fact  the  opposite  electricities  of  Du&y,  though  the 
American  experimenters  referred  them  to  a  single 
element,  of  which  electrized  bodies  might  have  either 
excess  or  defect.  '  Hence,'  Franklin  says,  '  have  arisen 
some  new  terms  among  us :  we  say  B,'  who  receives  a 
spark  from  glass,  '  and  bodies  in  like  circumstances,  is 
electrized  positivdy;  A,'  who  communicates  his  elec- 
tricity to  glass,  '  negatively;  or  rather  B  is  electrized 
plus,  A  minus.^  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Watson 
had,  about  the  same  time,  arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sions, which  he  expresses  by  saying  that  the  electricity  of 
A  was  inore  rare,  and  that  of  B  more  dense,  than  it  natu- 
rally would  have  been.^  But  that  which  gave  the  main 
importance  to  this  doctrine  was  its  application  to  some 
remarkable  experiments,  of  which  we  must  now  speak. 
Electric  action  is  accompanied,  in  many  cases,  by 
light  and  a  crackling  sound.     Otto  Guericke^  observes 

^  Preatiey,  p.  1 1 5.      '  Experimtnla  Magdtburgieat  1 67^1  lib.  !▼.  eap.  15. 
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that  his  sulphur-globe,  when  rubbed  in  a  dark  place, 
gave  fiunt  flaahes,  such  as  take  place  when  sugar  is 
crashed.  And  shortly  after,  a  light  was  observed  at 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  when 
shaken,  which  was  explained  at  first  bj  Bernoulli,  on 
the  then  prevalent  Cartesian  principles;  but,  after- 
wards, more  truly  by  Hawkesbee,  as  an  electrical  phe- 
nomenon. Wall,  in  1708,  found  sparks  produced  by 
rubbing  amber,  and  Hawkesbee  observed  the  light  and 
the  snapping^  as  he  calls  it^  under  various  modifications. 
But  the  electric  spark  from  a  living  body,  which,  as 
Priestley  says,'  *  makes  a  principal  part  of  the  diver- 
sion of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  come  to  see  experi- 
ments in  electricity,'  was  first  observed  by  Dufay  and 
the  Abb6  NoUet^  NoUet  says^  he  'shall  never  forget 
the  surprize  which  the  first  electric  spark  ever  drawn 
from  l^e  human  body  excited,  both  in  M.  Dufay 
and  in  himself.'  The  drawing  of  a  spark  frt>m  the 
human  body  was  practised  in  various  forms,  one  of 
which  was  familiarly  known  as  the  'electrical  kiss.' 
Other  exhibitions  of  electrical  light  were  the  electrical 
star,  electrical  rain,  and  the  like. 

As  electricians  determined  more  exactly  the  condi- 
tions of  electrical  action,  they  succeeded  in  rendering 
more  intense  those  sudden  actions  which  the  spark 
accompanies,  and  thus  produced  the  electric  shack.  This 
was  especially  done  in  the  Let/den  phial.  This  appa- 
ratus received  its  name,  while  the  discovery  of  its 
property  was  attributed  to  Ounieus,  a  native  of  Leyden, 
who,  in  1746,  handling  a  vessel  containing  water  in 
communication  with  the  electrical  machine,  and  hap- 
pening thus  to  bring  the  inside  and  the  outside  into 
connexion,  received  a  sudden  shock  in  his  arms  and 
breasts  It  appears,  however,^  that  a  shock  had  been 
received  under  nearly  the  same  circumstances  in  1745, 
by  Von  Kleist,  a  German  prelate,  at  Camin,  in  Pome- 
rania.     The  strangeness  of  this  occurrence,  and  the 


•  P.  p-  47. 

7  Frie»tlejr,  p.  47.    Nollet,  Leffma  de  PhyHque,  toK  t1.  p.  408. 

•  Fischer,  ▼.  490. 
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suddoiness  of  the  blow,  modi  exaggerated  the  estimate 
which  men  formed  of  its  force.  Muachenbroek,  after 
taking  one  shock,  dedared  he  would  not  take  a  second 
for  the  kingdom  of  France;  though  Boae,  with  a  more 
magnanimous  spirit,  wished*  that  he  might  die  by 
such  a  stroke,  and  have  the  dicumstances  of  the  ex- 
periment recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy. 
But  we  may  easily  imagine  what  a  new  fame  and 
interest  this  diacoyeiy  gave  to  the  subject  of  electricity. 
It  was  repeated  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  various 
modifications:  and  the  shock  was  passed  through  a 
line  of  several  persons  holding  hands;  Nollet,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  of  France,  sent  it  through  a 
circle  of  i8o  men  of  the  guards,  and  along  a  line 
of  men  and  wires  of  900  toiaes;^^  and  experiments 
of  the  same  kind  were  made  in  England,  principally 
under  the  direction  of  Watson,  on  a  scale  so  large  as 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  Muschenbroek;  who  says, 
in  a  letter  to  Wataon, '  MagnifioentismmiH  tuis  experi- 
mentis  superasti  conatus  omnium.'  The  result  was, 
that  the  transmission  of  electricity  through  a  length  of 
I  a,ooo  feet  was,  to  sense,  instantaneous. 

The  essential  circumstances  of  the  electric  shock 
were  gradually  unravelled.  Watson  found  that  it  did 
not  increase  in  proportion  either  to  the  contents  of  the 
phial  or  the  size  of  the  globe  by  which  the  electricity 
was  excited;  that  the  outside  coating  of  the  gla^ 
(which,  in  the  first  form  of  the  experiment,  was  only  a 
film  of  water,)  and  its  contents,  might  be  varied  in 
different  ways.  To  Franklin  is  due  the  merit  of  clearly 
pointing  out  most  of  the  circumstances  on  which  the 
efficacy  of  the  Leyden  phial  depends.  He  showed,  in 
1747,^^  that  the  inside  of  the  bottle  is  electrized  posi- 
tively, the  outside  negatively;  and  that  the  shock  is 
produced  by  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium,  when 
the  outside  and  inside  are  brought  into  communica- 
tion suddenly.  But  in  order  to  complete  this  discovery, 
it  remained  to  be  shown  that  the  electric  matter  was 
collected  entirely  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  glass,  and  that 


.t 
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the  opposite  electricities  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of 
the  glass  were  aocamulated  bj  their  mutual  attraction. 
Monnier  the  jounger  discovered  that  the  electricity 
which  bodies  can  reoeiye,  d^)ends  upon  their  surfkce 
rather  than  their  mass,  and  franklin"  soon  found  that 
'the  whole  force  of  the  bottle,  and  power  of  giving  a 
shock,  is  in  the  glass  itself*  This  they  proved  by 
decanting  the  water  out  of  an  electrized  into  another 
bottle,  when  it  appeared  that  the  second  bottle  did  not 
become  electric,  but  the  fiist  remained  so.  Thus  it  was 
found  '  that  the  non-electrics,  in  contact  with  the  glass, 
served  only  to  unite  the  force  of  the  several  parts.' 

So  fiir  as  the  effect  of  the  coating  of  the  Leyden 
phial  is  concerned,  this  was  satisfactory  and  complete : 
but  Franklin  was  not  equally  successful  in  tracing  the 
action  of  the  electric  matter  upon  itself,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  is  aocumidated  in  the  phial ;  indeed,  he  appears 
to  have  ascribed  the  effect  to  some  property  of  the 
^ass.  The  mode  of  describing  this  action  varied, 
accordingly  as  two  electric  ^tcb  were  supposed,  (with 
Duiay,)  or  one,  which  was  the  view  taken  by  Franklin. 
On  this  latter  supposition  the  parts  of  the  electric  fluid 
repel  each  other,  and  the  excess  in  one  sur&ce  of  the 
glass  expels  the  fluid  fit>m  the  other  sur&ce.  This 
kind  of  action,  however,  came  into  much  clearer  view 
in  the  experiments  of  Canton,  Wilcke,  and  ^pinus. 
It  was  principally  manifested  in  the  attractions  and 
repulsions  which  objects  exert  wh^i  they  are  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  electrized  bodies;  or  in  the  dectrieal 
attnotphere,  using  the  j^iraseology  of  the  time.  At 
present  we  say  that  bodies  are  electrized  by  induction^ 
when  they  are  thus  made  electric  by  the  electric 
attraction  and  repulsion  oi  other  bodies.  Canton's 
experiments  were  communicated  to  the  Boyal  Society 
in  1753,  and  show  that  the  electricity  on  each  body 
acts  upon  the  electricity  of  another  body,  at  a  distance, 
with  a  repulsive  energy.  Wilcke,  in  like  manner, 
showed  that  parts  of  non-electrics,  plunged  in  electric 
atmospheres,  acquire  on  electricity  opposite  to  that  of 
such  atmospheres.     And  ^pinus  devised  a  method  of 


»  LtUert,  iy.  Sect  16. 
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examining  the  nature  of  the  electricity  at  anj  part  of 
the  surface  of  a  body,  by  means  of  which  he  ascertained 
its  distribution,  and  found  that  it  agreed  with  such  a 
law  of  self-repulsion.  His  attempt  to  give  mathema- 
tical precision  to  this  induction  was  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  towards  electrical  theory,  and  must  be 
spoken  of  shortly,  in  that  point  of  view.  But  in  the 
mean  time  we  may  observe,  that  this  doctrine  was 
applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  Leyden  jar;  and  the 
explanation  was  confirmed  by  charging  a  plate  of  air, 
and  obtaining  a  shock  from  it^  in  a  manner  which  the 
theory  pointed  out. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  theory,  we 
must  mention  some  other  of  the  laws  of  phenomena 
which  were  noticed,  and  which  theory  was  expected  to 
explain.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these,  were 
the  effect  of  sharp  points  in  conductors,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere.  The  former 
of  these  circumstances  was  one  of  the  first  which 
Franklin  observed  as  remarkable.  It  was  found  that 
the  points  of  needles  and  the  like  throw  off  and  draw 
off  the  electric  virtue;  thus  a  bodkin,  directed  towards 
an  electrized  ball,  at  six  or  eight  inches  distance,  de- 
stroyed its  electric  action.  The  latter  subject^  involving 
the  consideration  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  of 
many  other  meteorological  phenomena,  excited  great 
interest.  The  comparison  of  the  electric  spark  to 
lightning  had  very  early  been  made;  but  it  was  only 
when  the  discharge  had  been  rendered  more  powerful 
in  the  Leyden  jar,  that  the  comparispn  of  the  effects 
became  very  plausible.  Franklin,  about  1750,  had 
offered  a  few  somewhat  vague  conjectures^'  respecting 
the  existence  of  electricity  in  the  clouds;  but  it  was 
not  till  Wilcke  and^pinus  had  obtained  clear  notions 
of  the  effect  of  electric  matter  at  a  distance,  that  the 
real  condition  of  the  clouds  could  be  well  understood. 
In  1752,  however,^*  D'Alibard,  and  other  French  phi- 
losophers, were  desirous  of  verifying  Franklin's  con- 
jecture of  the  analogy  of  thunder  and  -electricity. 
This  they  did  by  erecting  a  pointed  iron  rod^  forty 

^  Letter  t.  "  ^'—'xklin,  p.  107. 
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feet  liigliy  at  Marli :  the  rod  'was  found  capable  of  giving 
out  electrical  sparks  when  a  thnnder-clond  passed  over 
tiie  place.  This  was  repeated  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  Franklin  su^^ested  that  a  communication 
with  the  clouds  might  be  formed  by  means  of  a  kite. 
By  these,  and  siimlar  means,  the  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere  was  studied  by  Canton  in  England,  Mazeas 
in  France,  Beocaria  in  Italy,  and  others  elsewhere. 
These  essays  soon  led  to  a  fatal  accident,  the  death  of 
Richman  at  Petersburg,  while  he  was,  on  Aug.  6th, 
1753,  observing  the  electricity  collected  from  an  ap- 
proaching thunder-doud,  by  means  of  a  rod  which  he 
called  an  electrical  gnomon :  a  globe  of  blue  fire  was 
seen  to  leap  frx)m  the  rod  to  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
professor,  who  was  thus  struck  dead. 

[2nd  Ed.]  [As  an  important  application  of  the 
doctrines  of  electricity,  I  may  mention  the  contrivances 
employed  to  protect  ships  frx)m  the  effects  of  lightning. 
The  use  of  conductors  in  such  cases  is  attended  with 
peculiar  difficulties.  In  1780  the  French  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and  Le  Roi  was 
sent  to  Brest  and  the  various  sea-ports  of  France  for 
that  purpose.  Chains  temporarily  applied  in  the  rig- 
ging had  been  previously  suggested,  but  he  endeavoured 
to  place,  he  says,  such  conductors  in  ships  as  might  be 
fixed  and  durable.  He  devised  certain  long  linked 
rods,  which  led  frx)m  a  point  in  the  mast-head  along  a 
part  of  the  rigging,  or  in  divided  stages  along  the 
masts,  and  were  fixed  to  plates  of  metal  in  the  ship's 
ndes  communicating  with  the  sea.  But  these  were 
either  unable  to  stand  the  working  of  the  rigging,  or 
otherwise  inconvenient,  and  were  finally  abandoned.  ^^ 

The  conductor  commonly  used  in  the  English  navy, 
till  recently,  consisted  of  a  flexible  copper  chain,  tied, 
when  occasion  required,  to  the  mast-head,  and  reach- 
ing down  into  the  sea;  a  contrivance  recommended 
by  Dr.  Watson  in  1762.  But  notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  the  shipping  suffered  greatly  from  the 
effects  of  lightning. 


**  See  Le  Bol'i  Memoir  in  the  Hist,  Acad.  8e,  for  1790. 
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Mr.  Snow  Harris  (now  Sir  William  Snow  Harxis), 
whose  electrical  labours  are  nottoed  aboTe,  propoeed 
to  the  Adimralty,  in  1820,  a  plan  which  combined 
the  conditions  of  ship-oondnctors,  so  desirable^  jet 
so  difficult  to  secure: — namely,  that  they  ahoold 
be  permanently  fixed,  and  sufficiently  large,  and  yet 
should  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  motion  of  the 
rigging,  or  with  the  sliding  mastSL  The  method  which 
he  proposed  was  to  make  the  masts  themselves  con- 
ductors of  electricity,  by  incorporating  with  them,  in 
a  peculiar  way,  two  lamina  of  sheet-copper,  wnitiTig 
these  witii  the  metallic  masses  in  the  hull  by  other 
lamins,  and  giving  the  whole  a  free  communication 
with  the  sea.  This  method  was  tried  experimentally, 
both  on  models  and  to  a  large  extent  in  the  navy  itself; 
and  a  Commission  appointed  to  examine  the  result 
reported  themselves  hi^y  satisfied  with  Mr.  Harris's 
plan,  and  strongly  recommended  that  it  should  be  fully 
carried  out  in  the  Navy.^*] 

It  is  not  here  necessary  to  trace  the  study  of  atmo- 
spheric electricity  any  further:  and  we  must  now 
endeavour  to  see  how  these  phenomena  and  laws  of 
phenomena  which  we  have  related,  were  wcnrked  up 
into  consistent  theories ;  for  though  many  experimentid 
observations  and  measures  were  made  after  this  time, 
they  were  guided  by  the  theory,  and  may  be  considered 
as  having  rather  discharged  the  office  of  confirming 
than  of  suggesting  it. 

We  may  observe  also  that  we  have  now  described 
the  period  of  most  extensive  activity  and  interest  in 
elecbical  researches.  These  naturally  occurred  while 
the  general  notions  and  laws  of  the  phenomena  were 
becoming,  and  were  not  yet  become,  fixed  and  clear. 
At  such  a  period,  a  large  and  popular  circle  of  spectators 
and  amateurs  feel  themselves  nearly  upon  a  level,  in 
the  value  of  their  trials  and  speculations,  with  more 
profound  thinkers:  at  a  later  period,  when  the  subject 
is  become  a  science,  that  is,  a  study  in  which  all  must 
be  left  fiur  behind  who  do  not  come  to  it  with  disci*' 


^  Bee  Mr.  Snow  Uarriil  paper  in  PML  Mag,  March  1841- 
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plined)  informed,  and  logical  minds,  the  cultivatora 
are  far  more  few,  and  the  shout  of  applause  leas  tumul- 
tuous and  less  loud.  We  may  add,  too,  that  the  experi- 
ments, which  are  the  most  striking  to  the  senses,  lose 
much  of  their  impressiveneas  with  their  novelty. 
Electricity,  to  be  now  studied  rightly,  must  be  reasoned 
upon  mathematically;  how  slowly  such  a  mode  of  study 
makes  its  way,  we  shall  see  in  the  progress  of  the 
theory,  which  we  must  now  proceed  to  narrate. 

[2nd  Ed.]  [A  new  mode  of  producing  electricity 
has  excited  much  notice  lately.  In  October,  1840, 
one  of  the  workmen  in  attendance  upon  a  boiler 
belonging  to  the  Newcastle  and  Durham  Eailway, 
reported  that  the  boiler  was  full  of  fire ;  the  fact  being, 
that  when  he  placed  his  hand  near  it  an  electrical 
spark  was  given  out  This  drew  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Armstrong  and  Mr.  Pattinson,  who  made  the  circum- 
stance publicly  known.  ^7  Mr.  Armstrong  pursued  the 
inv^tigation  with  great  zeal,  and  after  various  con- 
jectures was  able  to  announce  ^^  that  the  electricity 
was  excited  at  the  point  where  the  steam  is  subject 
to  friction  in  its  emission.  He  found  too  that  he 
could  produce  a  like  effect  by  the  emission  of  con- 
densed air.  Following  out  his  views,  he  was  able  to 
construct,  for  the  Polytechnic  Institution  in  London, 
a  *  Hydro-electric  Machine,'  of  greater  power  than  any 
electrical  machine  previously  made.  Dr.  Faraday 
took  up  the  investigation  as  the  subject  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Series  of  his  Reaea/rcheSy  sent  to  the  Royal 
Society,  Jan.  26,  1842 ;  and  in  this  he  illustrated,  with 
his  usual  command  of  copious  and  luminous  experi- 
ments, a  like  view; — that  the  electricity  is  produced 
by  the  friction  of  the  particles  of  the  water  carried 
along  by  the  stream*  And  thus  this  is  a  new  mani- 
festation of  that  electricity,  which,  to  distinguish  it 
from  voltaic  electricity,  is  sometimes  called  Friction 
Eledriciiy  or  Machine  Electricity,  Dr.  Faraday  has, 
however,  in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  brought 
to  light  several  new  electrical  relations  of  bodies.] 

•7  Phil.  Mag.  Oct.  1840. 
^  PhiL  Mag,  Jan.  184a,  dated  Beo.  9,  i84'* 
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CHAPTER  II. 
The  Proqbess  of  Electrical  Theobt. 

THE  cause  of  electrical  phenomena,  and  the  mode 
of  its  operation,  were  naturally  at  first  spoken  of 
in  an  indistinct  and  wavering  manner.     It  was  called 
the  electric  firt^  the  electric  ^utc^y  its  effects  were  at- 
tributed to  virtuea,  pffluviay  (Umoapheres,    When  men's 
mechanical  ideas  became  somewhat  more  distinct,  the 
motions  and  tendencies  to  motion  were  ascribed  to 
currents,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cosmical  motions 
had  been  in  the  Cartesian  system.     This  doctrine  of 
currents  was  maintained  by  Nollet^  who  ascribed  all 
the  phenomena  of  electrized  bodies  to  the  contempo- 
raneous afflux  and  efflux  <^  electrical  matter.     It  was 
an  important  step  towards  sound  theory,  to  get  rid  ot 
this  notion  of  moving  fluids,  and  to  consider  attraction 
and  repulsion  as  statical  forces ;  and  this  appears  to 
have  been  done  by  others  about  the  same  time.    Dufay^ 
considered  that  he  had  proved  the  existence  of  two 
electricities,  the  vitreous  and  the  resinous,  and  con- 
ceived each  of  these  to  be  a  fluid  which  re])elled  its 
own  parts  and  attracted  those  of  the  other  :  this  is,  in 
fact,  the  outline  of  the  theory  which  recently  has  been 
considered  as  the  best  established ;  but  from  various 
causes  it  was  not  at  once,  or  at  least,  not  generally 
adopted     The  hypothesis  of  the  excess  and  defect  of 
a  single  fluid  is  capable  of  being  so  treated  as  to  give 
the  same  results  with  the  hypothesis  of  two  opposite 
fluids,  and  happened  to  obtain  the  preference  for  some 
time.     We  have  already  seen  that  this  hypothesis, 
according  to  which  electric  phenomena  arose  from  the 
excess  and  defect  of  a  generally  difiused  fluid,  sug- 
gested itself  to  Watson  and   Franklin  about   1747. 
Watson  found  that  when  an  electric  body  was  excited, 
'the  electricity  was  not  created,  but  coIle<Jted;  and 
Franklin  held,  that  when  the  Leyden  jar  was  charged, 

*  Ac.  Far.  i733tP*407. 
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the  quantitj  of  eleotricitj  was  unaltered,  tibougli  its 
distributioii  was  changed.  Symm.er'  maintained  the 
existence  of  two  fluids ;  and  Cigna  supplied  the  main 
defect  which  belonged  to  this  tenet  in  the  way  in 
which  Dufay  held  it,  by  showing  that  the  two  opposite 
electricities  were  usuiJly  produced  at  the  same  time. 
Still  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  hypothesis  of  one 
fluid  procured  it  many  supporters.  It  was  that  which 
Franklin  adopted,  in  his  explanation  of  the  Leyden 
experiment;  and  though,  after  the  first  oonoepticm 
of  an  electrical  charge  as  a  disturbance  of  equi- 
librium, there  was  nothing  in  the  development  or 
details  of  Franklin's  Tiews  which  deserved  to  win  for 
them  any  p«mli«r  authority,  his  reputation,  and  his 
skill  as  a  writer,  gave  a  considerable  influence  to  his 
opinions.  Indeed,  for  a  time  he  was  considered,  over  a 
lioge  part  of  Europe,  as  the  creator  of  the  science,  and 
l^e  terms'  Franklinism,  FrcmkUniatj  Frankliman  sys- 
iem^  occur  in  almost  every  page  of  continental  publi- 
cations on  the  subject  Yet  the  electrical  pheno- 
mena to  the  knowledge  of  which  Franklin  added 
leaaty  those  of  induction,  were  those  by  which  the 
process  of  the  theory  was  most  promoted.  These,  as 
we  baire  already  said,  were  at  first  explained  by  the 
hypothesiB  of  electrical  atmospheres.  Lord  Mahon 
wrote  a  treatise,  in  which  this  hypothesis  was  mathe- 
matically treated ;  yet  the  hypo^esis  was  very  unte- 
nable, for  it  would  not  account  for  the  most  obvious 
cases  of  induction,  such  as  the  Leyden  jar,  except  the 
atmosphere  was  supposed  to  penetrate  glass. 

The  phenomena  of  electricity  by  induction,  when 
&irly  considered  by  a  person  of  clear  notions  of  the 
relations  of  space  and  force,  were  seen  to  accommodate 
themselves  very  generally  to  the  conception  introduced 
by  Du&y  f  of  two  electricities  each  repelling  itself 
and  attracting  the  other.  If  we  suppose  that  there  is 
only  one  fluid,  which  repels  itself  and  attracts  all  other 
matter,  we  obtain,  in  many  cases,  the  same  general 


■  PM.  TVtHM.  1759.  '  Pricstlef,  p.  160. 
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results  as  if  we  suppose  two  fluids ;  thus,  if  an  elec- 
trized bodj,  overcharged  with  the  single  fluid,  act  upon 
a  ball,  it  drives  the  electric  fluid  in  the  ball  to  the  fur- 
ther side  by  its  repulsion,  and  then  attracts  the  ball 
by  attracting  the  matter  of  the  ball  more  than  it  repels 
the  fluid  which  is  upon  the  ball.  If  we  suppose  two 
fluids,  the  positively  electrized  body  draws  the  negative 
fluid  to  the  nearer  side  of  the  ball,  repels  the  positive 
fluid  to  the  opposite  side,  and  attracts  the  ball  on  the 
whole,  because  the  attracted  fluid  is  nearer  than  that 
which  is  repelled.  The  verification  of  either  of  these 
hypotheses,  and  the  determination  of  their  details,  de- 
pended necessarily  upon  experiment  and  calculation.  It 
was  under  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  fluid  that  this  trial 
was  first  properly  made,  ^pinus  of  Petersbui^  pub- 
lished, in  1759,  his  TerUamen  TheoricB  ElectricUatis  et 
Magnetismi ;  in  which  he  traces  mathematically  the  con- 
sequences of  the  hypothesis  of  an  electric  fluid,  attract- 
ing all  other  matter,  but  repelling  itself ;  the  law  of 
force  of  this  repulsion  and  attraction  he  did  not  pretend 
to  assign  precisely,  confining  himself  to  the  supposition 
that  the  mutual  force  of  the  particles  increases  as  the 
distance  decreases.  But  it  was  found,  that  in  order  to 
make  this  theory  tenable,  an  additional  supposition  was 
required,  namely,  that  the  particles  of  bodies  repel  each 
other  as  much  as  they  attract  the  electric  fluid.  ^  For 
if  two  bodies,  A  and  B,  be  in  their  natural  electrical 
condition,  they  neither  attract  nor  repel  each  other. 
Now,  in  this  case,  the  fluid  in  A  attracts  the  matter 
in  B  and  repels  the  fluid  in  B  with  equal  energy,  and 
thus  no  tendency  to  motion  results  from  the  fluid  in 
A ;  and  if  we  further  suppose  that  the  mcUter  in  A 
attracts  the  fluid  in  B  and  repels  the  matter  in.  B  with 
equal  energy,  we  have  the  resulting  mutual  inactivity 
of  the  two  bodies  explained;  but  without  the  latter 
supposition,  there  would  be  a  mutual  attraction:  or 
we  may  put  the  truth  more  simply  thus ;  two  nega- 
tively electrized  bodies  repel  each  other;  if  negative 
electrization  were  merely  the  abstraction  of  the  fluid 

}  BobiMO,  vol.  iv.  p.  18. 
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vhich  is  the  repulsive  elemeDt,  this  result  could  not 
follow  except  there  were  a  repulsion  in  the  bodies 
themselves,  independent  of  the  fluid  And  thus 
Spinas  found  himself  compelled  to  assume  this  mu- 
tual repulsion  of  material  particles;  he  had,  in  &.ct, 
the  alternative  of  this  supposition,  or  that  of  two 
fluids,  to  choose  between,  for  the  mathematical  results 
of  both  hypotheses  are  the  same.  Wilcke,  a  Swede, 
who  had  at  first  asserted  and  worked  out  the  ^pinian 
theory  in  its  original  form,  afterwards  inclined  to  the 
opinion  of  Symmer;  and  Coulomb,  when,  at  a  later 
period,  he  confirmed  the  theory  by  his  experiments 
and  determined  the  law  of  force,  did  not  hesitate  to 
prefer*  the  theory  of  two  fluids,  *  because,'  he  says,  *  it 
appears  to  me  contradictory  to  admit  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  particles  of  bodies,  an  attractive  force  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances,  which  is 
demonstrated  by  universal  gravitation,  and  a  repulsive 
force  in  the  same  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the 
distances ;  a  force  which  would  necessarily  be  infinitely 
great  relatively  to  the  action  of  gravitation.'  We  may 
add,  that  by  forcing  us  upon  this  doctrine  of  the  uni* 
versal  repulsion  of  matter,  the  theory  of  a  single  fluid 
seems  quite  to  lose  that  superiority  in  the  way  of  sim- 
plicity which  had  originaUy  been  its  principal  recom- 
mendation. 

The  mathematical'  results  of  the  supposition  of 
^pinus,  which  are,  as  Coulomb  observes,^  the  same  as 
of  that  of  the  two  fluids,  were  traced  by  the  author 
himself  in  the  work  referred  to,  and  shown  to  agree,  in 
a  great  number  of  cases,  with  the  observed  facts  of 
electrical  induction,  attraction,  and  repulsion.  Appa- 
rently this  work  did  not  make  its  way  very  rapidly 
through  Europe;  for  in  177 1,  Henry  Cavendish  stated^ 
the  same  hypothesis  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Boyal 
Society ;  which  he  prefaces  by  saying,  '  Since  I  first 
wrote  the  following  paper,  I  find  that  this  way  of 
accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  electricity  is  not  new. 


•  M£m.  Ac.  p.  1788,  p.  67i. 
7  Ac.  P.  1788,  p.  67a.  ■  PhU.  Tnmi.  i77i,  vol.  l*!. 
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^pinns,  in  bis  TerUamen  TheoruB  MeetricikUia  ei  If  off- 
netismi,  has  made  use  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  tame 
hjpotliesis  that  I  have ;  and  the  ooncliuions  he  dmwa 
ft*om  it  agree  nearly  with  mine  as  fitr  as  he  goe&' 

The  confirmation  of  the  theory  was,  of  conisey  to  be 
found  in  the  agreement  of  its  results  with  experiment; 
and  in  particiUar,  in  the  fiicts  of  electrical  induction^ 
attraction,  and  repulsion,  which  suggested  the  theory, 
^pinus  showed  that  such  a  confirmation  appeared  in 
a  number  of  the  most  obvious  oases;  and  to  these. 
Cavendish  added  others,  which,  though  not  obvious, 
were  of  such  a  nature  thai  the  calculations,  in  general 
difiicult  or  impossible,  could  in  these  instances  be  easily 
performed;  as,  for  example,  cases  in  which  there  are 
plates  or  globes  at  the  two  extremities  of  a  long  wire. 
In  all  these  cases  of  electrical  action,  the  theory  was 
justified.  But  in  order  to  give  it  full  oonfirmatioo,  it 
was  to  be  considered  whether  any  other  &ct8,  not  inmie- 
diately  assumed  in  the  foundation  of  the  theory,  were 
explained  by  it;  a  circumstance  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  gave  the  final  stamp  of  truth  to  the  theories  of 
astronomy  and  optica  Now  we  appear  to  have  such 
oonfirmation,  in  the  efiect  of  points,  and  in  the  pheno* 
mena  of  the  electrical  discharge.  The  theory  of  neither 
of  these  was  fully  understood  by  Cavendish,  but  he 
made  an  approach  to  the  true  view  of  them.  If  one 
part  of  a  conducting  body  be  a  sphere  of  small  radius, 
the  electric  fluid  upon  the  surface  of  this  sphere  will, 
it  appears  by  calculation,  be  more  dense,  and  tend  to 
escape  more  energetically,  in  proportion  as  the  radius 
of  the  sphere  is  smaller;  and,  therefore,  if  we  consider 
a  point  as  part  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  imper- 
ceptible radius,  it  follows  from  the  theory  that  the 
effort  of  the  fluid  to  escape  at  that  place  will  be  enor- 
mous; so  that  it  may  easily  be  supposed  to  overcome 
the  resisting  causes.  And  the  discharge  may  be  ex- 
plained in  nearly  the  same  manner;  for  when  a  con- 
ductor is  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  an  electrized 
body,  the  opposite  electricity  is  more  and  more  accu- 
mulated by  attraction  on  the  side  next  to  the  electrized 
body;  its  tension  becomes  greater  by  the  increase  of  its 
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qnantiiy  aad  tlie  diminution  of  the  distance,  and  at 
hksi  it  is  too  strong  to  be  contained,  and  leaps  out  in 
the  form  of  a  spark. 

The  light,  sound,  and  mechanical  effects  firoduced 
by  the  electric  discharge,  made  the  electric  ^uic?  to  be 
not  merely  considered  as  a  mathematical  hypothesis, 
useful  for  reducing  phenomena  to  formulas  (as  for  a 
long  time  the  magnetic  fluid  was),  but  caused  it  to  be 
at  onoe  and  universally  accepted  as  a  physical  reality, 
of  which  we  learn  the  existence  by  the  common  use 
of  the  senses,  and  of  which  measures  and  calculations 
are  only  wanted  to  teach  us  the  laws. 

The  applications  of  the  theory  of  electiicity  which  I 
have  principally  considered  above,  are  those  which 
belong  to  conductors,  in  which  the  electric  fluid  is 
perfectly  moveable,  and  can  take  that  distribution 
which  the  forces  require.  In  non-conducting  or  electric 
bodies,  the  conditions  to  which  the  fluid  is  subject  are 
l&a  easy  to  determine ;  but  by  supposing  that  the  fluid 
moves  with  great  difficulty  among  the  particles  of  such 
bodies, — that  nevertheless  it  may  be  dislodged  and 
accumulated  in  parts  of  the  surface  of  such  bodies,  by 
friction  and  other  modes  of  excitement;  and  that  the 
earth  is  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  electric  matter, — 
the  principal  facts  of  excitation  and  the  like  i*eceive  a 
tolerably  satis&ctory  explanation. 

The  theory  of  ^pinus,  however,  still  required  to 
have  the  law  of  action  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid 
determined.  If  we  were  to  call  to  mind  how  mo- 
mentous an  event  in  physical  astronomy  was  the  deter- 
mination of  the  law  of  the  oosmical  forces,  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance,  and  were  to  suppose  the  import- 
ance and  difficulty  of  the  analogous  step  in  this  case  to 
be  of  the  same  kind,  this  would  be  to  mistake  the  con- 
dition of  science  at  that  time.  The  leading  idea,  the 
conception  of  the  possibility  of  explaining  natural  phe- 
nomena by  means  of  the  action  of  forces,  on  rigorously 
mechanical  priliciples,  had  already  been  promulgated 
by  Newton,  and  was,  from  the  first,  seen  to  be  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  electrical  phenomena;  so  that  the 
very  material  step  of  clearly  proposing  the  problem, 
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often  more  important  than  the  solution  of  it,  had 
already  been  made.  Moreover  the  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  assumed  cause  in  the  astronomical  case 
depended  on  taking  the  right  law ;  but  the  electrical 
theory  could  be  confirmed,  in  a  general  manner  at  least, 
without  this  restriction.  Still  it  was  an  important  dis- 
covery that  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  prevailed  in 
these  as  well  as  in  cosmical  attractions. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  conjecture  beforehand  that 
it  would  be  so.  Cavendish  had  professed  in  his  calcu- 
lations not  to  take  the  exponent  of  the  inverse  power^ 
on  which  the  force  depended,  to  be  strictly  2,  but  to 
leave  it  indeterminate  between  i  and  3 ;  but  in  his 
applications  of  his  results,  he  obviously  inclines  to  the 
assumption  that  it  is  2.  Experimenters  tried  to  esta- 
blish this  in  various  ways.  Robison,^  in  1769,  had 
already  proved  that  the  law  of  force  is  very  nearly  or 
exactly  the  inverse  square ;  and  Mayer^®  had  discovered, 
but  not  published,  the  same  result.  The  clear  and 
satisfactory  establishment  of  this  truth  is  due  to 
Coulomb,  and  was  one  of  the  first  steps  in  his  im- 
portant series  of  researches  on  this  subject.  In  his 
first  paper^^  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1785, 
he  proves  this  law  for  small  globes;  in  his  second 
Memoir  he  shows  it  to  be  true  for  globes  one  and  two 
feet  in  diameter.  His  invention  of  the  torsionrbcUance, 
which  measures  very  small  forces  with  great  certainty 
and  exactness,  enabled  him  to  set  this  question  at  rest 
for  ever. 

The  law  of  force  being  determined  for  the  particles 
of  the  electric  fluid,  it  now  came  to  be  the  business  of 
the  experimenter  and  the  mathematician  to  compare  the 
results  of  the  theory  in  detail  with  those  of  experi- 
mental measures.  Coulomb  undertook  both  portions 
of  the  task.  He  examined  the  electricity  of  portions 
of  bodies  by  means  of  a  little  disk  (his  tangent  plane) 
which  he  applied  to  them  and  then  removed,  and  which 
thus  acted  as  a  sort  of  electric  t€uter*     His  numerical 


•  IForks,  iv.  p.  68.  *"  Biog.  Univ.  art.  Coulomb,  by  Blot. 
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results  (the  intensity  being  still  measured  by  the 
torsion-balanoe),  are  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  theory 
of  the  electrical  fluid.  Without  entering  into  detail, 
we  may  observe  that  he  found  the  electricity  to  be 
entirely  collected  at  the  surface  of  conductors  (which 
Beocaria  had  before  shown  to  be  the  case),  and  that 
he  examined  and  recorded  the  electric  intensity  at 
the  surface  of  globes,  cylinders,  and  other  conducting 
bodies,  placed  within  each  other's  influence  in  various 
ways. 

The  mathematical  calculation  of  the  distribution  ot 
two  fluids,  all  the  particles  of  which  attract  and  repel 
each  other  according  to  the  above  law,  was  a  problem 
of  no  ordinary  difficulty;  as  may  easily  be  imagined, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  attraction  and  repulsion 
determine  the  distribation,  and  the  distribution  reci- 
procally determines  the  attraction  and  repulsion.  The 
problem  was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  figure  of 
the  earth;  and  its  rigorous  solution  was  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  analysis  of  Coulomb's  time.  He  obtained, 
however,  approximate  solutions  with  much  ingenuity; 
for  instance,  in  a  case  in  which  it  was  obvious  that  the 
electric  fluid  would  be  most  accumulated  at  and  near 
the  equator  of  a  certain  sphere,  he  calculated  the 
action  of  the  sphere  on  two  suppositions :  first,  that  the 
fluid  was  all  collected  precisely  at  the  equator;  and 
next,  that  it  was  uniformly  diffused  over  the  surface ; 
and  he  then  assumed  the  actual  case  to  be  intermediate 
between  these  two.  By  such  artifices  he  was  able  to 
show  that  the  results  of  his  experiments  and  of  his 
calculations  gave  an  agreement  sufficiently  near  to 
entitle  him  to  consider  the  theory  as  establiished  on  a 
solid  basis. 

Thus,  at  this  period,  mathematics  was  behind  experi- 
ment ;  and  a  problem  was  proposed,  in  which  theoretical 
numerical  r^ults  were  wanted  for  comparison  with 
observation,  but  could  not  be  accurately  obtained ;  as 
was  the  case  in  astronomy  also,  till  the  time  of  the 
approximate  solution  of  the  Problem  of  Three  Bodies, 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  the  Tables  of  the 
Moon  and  Planets  on  the  theory  of  universal  gravita- 
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tion.  After  some  time,  electrical  theory  wbm  relieved 
from  this  reproach,  mainly  in  oonsequenoe  of  the 
progress  which  astronomy  had  occasioned  in  pure 
mathematics.  About  iSoi,  there  appeared  in  the 
BuUetindea  Scienees^^^  an  exact  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  distribution  of  electric  fluid  on  a  spheroid, 
obtained  by  M.  Biot,  by  the  application  of  the  peculiar 
methods  which  Laplace  had  invented  for  the  problem 
of  the  figure  of  the  planets.  And  in  i8i  i,  M.  Foisson 
applied  Laplace*s  artifices  to  the  case  of  two  spheres 
acting  upon  one  another  in  contact,  a  case  to  which 
many  of  Coulomb's  experiments  were  referrible;  and 
the  agreement  of  the  results  of  theory  and  observation, 
thus  extricated  from  Ck>ulomb's  numbers,  obtained 
above  forty  years  previously,  was  very  striking  and 
convincing.  ^^  It  followed  also  &*om  Fois8on*s  calcula- 
tions, that  when  two  electrized  spheres  are  brought 
near  each  other,  the  accumulation  of  the  opposite 
electricities  on  their  nearest  points  increases  without 
limit  as  the  spheres  approach  to  contact ;  so  that  before 
the  contact  takes  place,  the  external  resistance  will  be 
overcome,  and  a  apark  will  pass. 

Though  the  relations  of  non-conductors  to  electricity, 
and  various  other  circumstances,  leave  many  fiacts  im- 
perfectly explained  by  the  theory,  yet  we  may  venture 
to  say  that,  as  a  theory  which  gives  the  laws  of  the 
phenomena,  and  which  determines  the  distribution  of 
those  elementary  forces,  on  the  surface  of  electrized 
bodies,  from  which  elementary  forces  (whether  arising 
from  the  presence  of  a  fluid  or  not,)  the  total  efiects 
result,  the  doctrine  of  Dufay  and  Coulomb,  as  deve- 
loped in  the  analysis  of  Foisson,  is  securely  and  perma^ 
nently  established.  This  part  of  the  subject  has  been 
called  atcUical  dectricUy,  In  the  establishment  of  the 
theory  of  this  branch  of  science,  we  must,  I  conceive, 
allow  to  Dufay  more  merit  than  is  generally  ascribed 
to  him;  since  he  saw  clearly,  and  enunciated  in  a 
manner  which  showed  that  he  duly  appreciated  their 
capital  character,  the  two  chief  principles, — the  con- 
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ditions  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion,  and  the 
apparent  existence  of  two  kinds  of  electricity.  His 
▼iewB  of  attraction  are,  indeed,  partly  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  Cartesian  hypothesis  of  Tortices,  then  pre- 
valent in  France ;  bnt,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  these 
forms  of  speech  indicated  scarcely  anything  besides  the 
power  of  attraction.  Franklin's  real  merit  as  a  dis- 
eoverer  was,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  distinctly 
Gonceived  tiie  electrical  charge  as  a  derangement  of 
eqnilibrinm.  The  great  fame  which,  in  his  day,  he 
enjoyed,  arose  from  the  deamess  and  spirit  with  which 
he  narrated  his  disooTeries;  frt)m  his  dealing  with  elec- 
tricity in  the  imposing  form  of  thunder  and  lightning; 
«d  partly,  perhaps,  from  his  character  a.  an  American 
and  a  politician;  for  he  was  already,  in  1736,  engaged 
in  public  affidrs  as  derk  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
PennsyWania,  though  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  of 
his  life  that  his  admirers  had  the  occasion  of  saying  of 

him — 

Bripait  oodiB  falmen  loeptniinqae  tynzmiB; 

Born  to  control  all  lawless  foree,  all  fierce  and  baleful  swaj, 
The  thunder's  l)olt,  the  tyrant's  rod,  alike  he  wrenched  away. 

^pinus  and  Coulomb  were  two  of  the  most  eminent 
physical  philosophers  of  the  last  century,  and  laboured 
in  the  way  peculiai'ly  required  by  that  generation; 
whose  office  it  was  to  examine  the  results,  in  particular 
subjects,  of  the  general  conception  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  as  introduced  by  Newton.  The  reasonings 
of  the  Newtonian  period  had,  in  some  measure,  antici- 
pated all  possible  theories  resembling  the  electrical  doc- 
trine of  ^pinus  and  Coulomb ;  and,  on  that  account, 
this  doctrine  could  not  be  introduced  and  confirmed  iu 
a  sudden  and  striking  manner,  so  as  to  make  a  great 
epoch.  Accordingly,  Du&y,  Symmer,  Watson,  Franklin, 
iEpinus  and  Coulomb,  have  all  a  share  in  the  process 
of  induction.  With  reference  to  these  foimders  of  the 
theory  of  electricity,  Poisson  holds  the  same  place  which 
Laplace  holds  with  reference  to  Newton. 

The  reception  of  the  Coulombian  theory  (so  we  must 
call  it,  for  the  JSpinian  theory  implies  one  fiuid  only,) 
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has  hitherto  not  been  so  general  as  might  have  been 
reasonablj  expected  from  its  very  beautiful  accordance 
with  the  facts  which  it  contemplates.  This  has  partly 
been  owing  to  the  extreme  abstruseness  of  the  mathe- 
matical reasoning  which  it  employs,  and  which  put  it 
out  of  the  reach  of  most  experimenters  and  writers  of 
works  of  general  circulation.  The  theory  of  ^pinus 
was  explained  by  Bobison  in  the  EncyclopcBdia  BrUarir 
nica;  the  analysis  of  Foisson  has  recently  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  the  Encydopcedia  MetropolUofia, 
but  is  of  a  kind  not  easily  mastered  even  by  most 
mathematicians.  On  these  accounts  probably  it  is, 
that  in  English  compilations  of  science,  we  find,  even 
to  this  day,  the  two  theories  of  one  and  of  two  fluids 
stated  as  if  they  were  nearly  on  a  par  in  respect  of 
their  experimental  evidence.  Still  we  may  say  that 
the  Coulombian  theory  is  probably  assented  to  by  all 
who  have  examined  i^  at  least  as  giving  the  laws  of 
phenomena;  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  denial  of  it 
from  such  a  quarter,  or  of  any  attempt  to  show  it  to  be 
erroneous  by  detailed  and  measured  experiments.  Mr. 
Snow  Harris  has  reoently^^  described  some  important 
experiments  and  measures;  but  hb  apparatus  was  of 
such  a  kind  that  the  comparison  of  the  results  with 
the  Coulombian  theory  was  not  easy ;  and  indeed  the 
mathematical  problems  which  Mr.  Harris's  combina- 
tions offered,  require  another  Foisson  for  their  solution. 
Still  the  more  obvious  results  are  such  as  agree  with 
the  theory,  even  in  the  cases  in  which  their  author 
considered  them  to  be  inexplicable.  For  example,  he 
found  that  by  doubling  the  quantity  of  electricity  of  a 
conductor,  it  attracted  a  body  with  four  times  the 
force ;  but  the  body  not  being  insulated,  would  have 
its  electricity  also  doubled  by  induction,  and  thus  the 
fact  was  what  the  theory  required. 

Though  it  is  thus  highly  probable  that  the  Coulombian 
theory  of  electricity  (or  the  ^pinian,  which  is  mathe- 
matically equivalent)  will  stand  as  a  true  representa- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  elementary  actions,  we  must 
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yet  allow  that  it  basnot  received  that  complete  evidence, 
by  means  of  experiments  and  calculations  added  to 
those  of  its  founders,  which  the  precedents  of  other 
permanent  sciences  have  led  us  to  look  for.  The  ex-> 
penments  of  Coulomb,  which  he  used  in  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  theory,  wei*e  not  very  numerous,  and  they 
were  limited  to  a  peculiar  form  of  bodies,  namely 
spheres.  In  order  to  form  the  proper  sequel  to  the 
promulgation  of  this  theory,  to  give  a  full  confirmation, 
and  to  ensure  its  general  reception,  we  ought  to  have 
experiments  more  numerous  and  more  varied  (such  as 
those  of  Mr.  Harris  are)  shown  to  agree  in  all  respects 
with  results  calculated  from  the  theory.  This  would, 
as  we  have  said,  be  a  task  of  labour  and  difficulty; 
but  the  person  who  shall  execute  it  will  deserve  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  real  founders  of  the  true 
doctrine  of  electricity.  To  show  that  the  coincidence 
between  theory  and  observation,  which  has  already  been 
proved  for  spherical  conductors,  obtains  also  for  bodies 
of  other  forms,  will  be  a  step  in  electricity  analogous 
to  what  was  done  in  astronomy,  when  it  was  shown 
that  the  law  of  gravitation  applied  to  comets  as  well 
as  to  planets. 

But  although  we  consider  the  views  of  ^pinus  or 
Coulomb  in  a  very  high  degree  probable  as  a  formal 
theory,  the  question  is  very  different  when  we  come  to 
examine  them  as  a  physical  theory; — ^that  is,  when  we 
inquire  whether  there  really  is  a  material  electric  fluid 
or  fluids. 

Qiiestion  of  One  or  Two  Fluids. — In  the  first  place 
as  to  the  question  whether  the  fluids  are  one  or  two; — 
Coulomb's  introduction  of  the  hypothesis  of  two  fluids 
has  been  spoken  of  as  a  reform  of  the  theory  of  ^pinus ; 
it  would  probably  have  been  more  safe  to  have  called 
bis  labours  an  advance  in  the  calculation,  and  in  the 
comparison  of  hypothesis  with  experiment,  than  to 
have  used  language  which  implied  that  the  question, 
between  the  rival  h3rpothese8  of  one  or  two  fluids, 
could  be  treated  as  settled.  For,  in  reality,  if  we 
assume,  as  JSpinus  does,  the  mutual  repulsion  of  all 
the  particles  of  matter,  in  addition  to  the  repulsion  of 
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the  particles  of  the  electric  fluid  for  one  another  and 
their  attraction  for  the  particles  of  matter,  the  one 
fluid  of  .^Spinus  will  give  exactly  the  same  results  as 
the  two  fluids  of  Ooulomb.  The  mathematical  fonnuls 
of  Coidomib  and  of  Poisson  express  the  conditions  of 
the  one  case  as  well  as  of  the  other;  the  interpreta- 
tion cmly  being  somewhat  diflerent.  The  place  of  the 
forces  of  the  resinous  fluid  is  supplied  by  the  excess  of 
the  forces  ascribed  to  the  matter  above  the  forces  of  the 
fluid,  in  the  parts  where  thd  electric  fluid  is  deficient. 

The  obvious  argument  against  this  hypothesis  is, 
that  we  ascribe  to  the  particles  of  matter  a  nmtual 
repulsion,  in  addition  to  the  mutual  attraction  of 
universal  gravitation,  and  that  this  appears  incon- 
gruous. Accordingly,  ^pinus  says,  that  when  he  was 
first  driven  to  this  proposrtion  it  horrified  him.^  But 
we  may  answer  it  in  this  way  very  satis&otorily: — Jl 
we  suppose  the  mutual  repulsion  of  matter  to  be  some- 
what less  than  the  mutual  attraction  of  matter  and 
electric  fluid,  it  will  follow,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
hypothesis,  that  besides  all  obvious  electrical  action,  the 
particles  of  matter  would  attract  each  other  with  forces 
varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Thus 
gravitation  itself  becomes  an  electrical  phenomenon, 
arising  firom  the  residual  excess  of  attraction  over  re- 
pulsion; and  the  fact  which  is  urged  against  the  hypo- 
thesis becomes  a  confirmation  of  it.  By  this  considera- 
tion the  prerogative  of  simplicity  passes  over  to  the 
side  of  the  hypothesis  oi  one  fluid;  and  the  rival  vi&w 
appears  to  lose  at  least  all  its  superiority. 

Very  recently,  M.  Mosotti^*  has  calculated  the  results 
of  the  ^pinian  theory  in  a  fikr  more  complete  manner 
than  had  previously  been  performed;  using  Laplace's 
coefficients,  as  Poisson  had  done  for  the  Ooulombian 
theory.  He  finds  that,  fix>m  the  supposition  of  a  fluid 
and  of  particles  of  matter  exercising  such  forces  as  that 


u  Neqae  difflteor  cum  \p»z  se  ^  Sw  les  Forces  qui  r^pittent 
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theory  assumes  (with  the  rerj  allowable  additional 
suppoaitioii  that  the  partides  are  small  compared  with 
their  distances),  it  follows  that  the  particles  would 
exert  a  force,  repolsiTe  at  the  smallest  distances,  a 
little  farther  on  vanishing,  afterwards  attractive,  and 
at  all  sensible  distances  attracting  in  proportion  to  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance.  Thus  there  would  be 
a  position  of  stable  equilibrium  for  the  particles  at  a 
veiy  small  distance  from  each  other,  which  may  be, 
M.  Mosotti  suggests,  that  equilibrium  on  which  their 
physical  ettticture  depends.  According  to  this  view, 
the  resistance  of  bodies  to  compression  and  to  extension, 
as  well  floa  the  phenomena  of  statical  electricity  and 
the  mutual  gravitation  of  matter,  are  accounted  for  by 
the  same  hypothesis  of  a  single  fluid  or  ether.  A 
theory  which  offers  a  prospect  of  such  a  generalization  is 
Arorth  attention;  but  a  veiy  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  doctrines  of  several  spiences  is  requisite  to 
prepare  us  to  estimate  its  value  and  probable  success. 

Question  of  the  MateruU  Reality  of  the  Electric 
Fluid, — ^At  "first  sight,  the  beautiful  accordance  of  the 
experiments  with  calculations  founded  upon  the  attrac- 
tions and  Tepukions  of  the  two  hypothetical  fluids, 
persuade  tis  that  the  hypothesis  must  be  the  real  state 
of  things.  IBut  -we  have  already  learned  that  we  must 
not  trust  such  evidence  too  readily.  It  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  mutual  influence  of  "^e  histories  of  two 
provinces  of  science,  but  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  to 
be  just,  to  say  that  the  discoveiy  of  the  polarization  of 
heat  has  done  much  to  shake  the  theory  of  the  electric 
fluids  as  a  physical  reality.  For  the  doctrine  of  a 
material  caloric  appeared  to  be  proved  (from  the  laws  of 
conduction  and  radiation)  by  the  same  kind  of  mathe- 
matical evidence  (the  agreement  of  the  laws  respecting 
the  elementary  actions  with  those  of  fluids),  which  we 
have  for  'the  doctrine  of  material  electrici^.  Yet  we 
now  seem  to  see  that  heat  cannot  be  matter,  since  its 
rays  have  eides,  in  a  manner  in  which  a  stream  of 
particles  df  matter  cannot  have  sides,  without  inad- 
missible hypotheses.  We  see,  then,  that  it  will  not  be 
'oontraxy  to  precedent^  if  our  eledxical  theory,  repre- 
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senting  with  perfect  accuracj  the  laws  of  the  actions, 
in  all  their  forms,  simple  and  complex,  should  yet  be 
fallacious  as  a  view  of  the  catise  of  the  actions. 

Any  true  view  of  electricity  must  include,  or  at  leajst 

be  consistent  with,  the  other  classes  of  the  phenomena^ 

as  well  as  this  statical  electrical  action ;  such  as  the 

conditions  of  excitation  and  retention  of  electricity ; 

to  which  we  may  add,  the  connexion  of  electricity 

with  magnetism  and  with  chemistry ; — a  vast  field,  as 

yet  dimly  seen.     Now,  even  with  regard  to  the  simplest 

of  these  questions,  the  cause  of  the  retention  of  electri« 

city  at  the  surface  of  bodies,  it  appears  to  be  impossible 

to  maintain  Coulomb's  opinion,  that  this  is  effected  by 

the  resistance  of  air  to  the  passage  of  electricity.     The 

other  questions  are  such  as  Coulomb  did  not  attempt 

to  touch;  they  refer,  indeed,  principally  to  laws  not 

suspected  at  his  time.      How  wide  and  profound  a 

theory  must  be  which  deals  worthily  with  these,  we 

shall  obtain  some  indications  in  the  succeeding  part  of 

our  history. 

But  it  may  be  said  on  the  other  side,  that  we  have 
the  evidence  of  our  senses  for  the  reality  of  an  electric 
fluid; — we  see  it  in  the  spark;  we  hear  it  in  the 
explosion;  we  feel  it  in  the  shock;  and  it  produces 
the  effects  of  mechanical  violence,  piercing  and  tearing 
the  bodies  through  which  it  passes.  And  those  who 
are  disposed  to  assert  a  real  fluid  on  sAch  grounds, 
may  appear  to  be  justified  in  doing  so,  by  one  of 
Newton's  'Rules  of  Philosophizing,*  in  which  he  directs 
the  philosopher  to  assume,  in  his  theories,  <  caiises 
which  are  true.^  The  usual  interpretation  of  a  '  vera 
causa,*  has  been,  that  it  implies  causes  which,  inde- 
pendently of  theoretical  calculations,  are  known  to  exist 
by  their  mechanical  effects;  as  gravity  was  familiarly 
known  to  exist  on  the  earth,  before  it  was  extended 
to  the  heavens.  The  electric  fluid  might  seem  to  be 
such  a  vera  causa. 

To  this  I  should  venture  to  reply,  that  this  reason* 
ing  shows  how  delusive  the  Newtonian  rule,  so  inter- 
preted, may  be.  For  a  moment's  consideration  will 
satbfy  us  that  none  of  the  circumstances,  above  adduccd| 
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can  reaUj  prove  material  currents,  rather  than  yibra- 
tioDS,  or  other  modes  of  agency.  The  spark  and  shock 
are  quite  insufficient  to  supply  such  a  proof.  Soimd 
is  vibrations, — light  is  vibrations;  vibrations  may 
affect  our  nerves,  and  may  rend  a  body,  as  when  glasses 
are  broken  by  soimds.  Therefore  all  these  supposed 
indications  of  the  reality  of  the  electric  fluid  are 
utterly  &llacious.  In  truth,  this  mode  of  applying 
Kewton*s  rule  consists  in  elevating  our  first  rude  and 
imscientific  impressions  into  a  supremacy  over  the 
results  of  calculation,  generalization,  and  systematic 
induction.^^ 

Thus  our  conclusion  with  regard  to  this  subject  is, 
that  if  we  wish  to  form  a  stable  physical  theory  of 
electricity,  we  must  take  into  account^  not  only  the 
laws  of  statical  electricity,  which  we  have  been  chiefly 
considering,  but  the  laws  of  other  kinds  of  agency, 
difllsrent  from  the  electric,  yet  connected  with  it.  For 
the  electricity  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken,  and 
which  IB  commonly  excited  by  friction,  is  identical  with 
galvanic  action,  which  is  a  result  of  chemical  combina* 
tions,  and  belongs  to  chemical  philosophy.  The  con- 
nexion of  these  different  kinds  of  electricity  with  one 
another  leads  us  into  a  new  domain;  but  we  must,  in 
the  first  place,  consider  their  mechanical  laws.  We 
now  proceed  to  another  branch  of  the  same  subject. 
Magnetism. 

^  On  the  labject  of  this  New-  18  35.    I  mfty  seem  there  to  have 

tonian  Sole   of  Philosophizing,  spoken   more  farourabljr  of  the 

see  fhrther  PMl.  Ind.  8c.  B.  xii.  Theoiy  as  a  Physical  Theory  than 

e.  1 3.    I  have  given  an  account  I  hare  done  here.    This  dlfDerenoe 

of  the  history  and  cTidence  of  the  is  principally  due  to  a  consldera- 

Tbeory  of  Electricity  in  the  He-  tion  of  the  present  aspect  of  the 

^ortt  qf  the  BriUsh  A»9ociaiion  for  Theory  of  Heat. 
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Emoi,  nt  interea  fen  miinera  militiAl 
Per  maria  ao  terras  omneis  aopita  quieieant. 
Nam  tn  aola  potes  tranqailla  pace  jurare 
Mortales ;  quoniam  belli  fera  mnnera  MaTora 
ArmipotenB  regit^  in  gremium  qui  anpe  tanm  ae 
Bejidt^  ntemo  devictaa  Tolnere  amorii ; 
Atqne  ita  raapidena  tereti  oenrioe  repoata, 
Paodt  amore  aTidos  inhiaoB  in  te,  Dea^  tibiib, 
Bqne  tao  pendet  reanpini  spiritiis  ore. 
Hano  ta,  DiTa,  tno  recnbantem  oorpora  sanoto 
Circamfufla  snper,  snaves  ex  ore  loqnelaa 
Fnnde,  petens  pladdam  fiomania,  indnta^  paoem. 

Luoaii.  L  3r. 

0  diarming  Qoddeee,  whoee  mysterioaa  sway, 
The  unseen  hosts  of  earth  and  sky  obey ; 
To  whom,  though  cold  and  hard  to  all  beddes. 
The  Iron  God  by  strong  affection  glidee, 
Flings  himself  eager  to  thy  dose  embrace^ 
And  bends  his  head  to  gaze  upon  thy  fiMe ; 
Do  thoa,  what  time  thy  fondling  arms  are  thrown 
Around  his  form,  and  he  is  all  thy  own, 
Do  thon,  thy  Bome  to  save,  thy  power  to  pnfvt, 
Bag  him  to  grant  a  boon  for  thy  dear  loTe ; 
B^  him  no  more  in  batUe-fidds  to  deal, 
Or  cmah  the  nations  with  his  mailed  heel. 
But)  touched  and  softened  by  a  worthy  flame, 
Quit  sword  and  spear,  and  seek  a  better  £sme. 
Bid  him  to  make  all  war  and  slaughter  oeaae. 
And  ply  his  genuine  task  in  arts  of  peace ; 
And  by  thee  guided  o'er  the  trackless  suige^ 
Bear  wealth  and  joy  to  ocean's  farthest  yerge. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DiSCOTEBT  OF  LaWS  OF  MAGNETIC  PHENOMENA. 

THE  history  of  Magnetism  is  in  a  great  degree 
similar  to  that  of  Electricity,  and  many  of  the 
same  persons  were  employed  in  the  two  trains  of 
research.  The  general  fact,  that  the  magnet  attracts 
iron,  was  nearly  all  that  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  and  referred  to;  for 
instance,  by  Pliny,  who  wonders  and  declaims  concern- 
ing it,  in  his  usual  exaggerated  styla^  The  writers  of 
the  Stationary  Period,  in  this  subject  aa  in  others, 
employed  themselves  in  collecting  and  adorning  a 
number  of  extrayagant  tales,  which  the  slightest  refe- 
rence to  experiment  would  have  disproved;'  as,  for 
example,  that  a  magnet  when  it  has  lost  its  virtue,  has 
it  restored  by  goat*s  blood.  Gilbert,  whose  work  De 
Magnete  we  have  already  mentioned,  speaks  with 
becoming  indignation  and  pity  of  this  bookish  folly, 
and  repeatedly  asserts  the  paramount  value  of  experi- 
ments. He  himself  no  doubt,  acted  up  to  his  own 
precepts;  for  his  work  contains  all  the  fundamental 
fiicts  of  the  science,  so  fully  examined  indeed,  that 
even  at  this  day  we  have  little  to  add  to  them.  Thus, 
in  his  first  Book,  the  subjects  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  Chapters  are, — ^that  the  magnet  has  poles, — ^that 
we  may  call  these  poles  the  north  and  the  south  pole, 
-—that  in  two  magnets  the  north  pole  of  each  attracts 
the  south  pole  and  repels  the  north  pole  of  the  other. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  cardinal  &ct  on  which  our  genera- 
lizations  rest;  and  the  reader  will  perceive  at  once 
its  resemblance  to  the  leading  phenomena  of  statical 
electricity. 

But  the  doctrines  of  magnetism,  like  those  of  heat, 
have  an  additional  daim  on  our  notice  from  the  manner 
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in  which  thej  are  exemplified  in  the  globe  of  the 
earth.  The  subject  of  terrestrial  tnagnetiem  forms  a 
very  important  addition  to  the  general  facts  of  mag- 
netic attraction  and  repulsion.  The  property  of 
the  magnet  by  vhich  it  directs  its  poles  exactly  or 
nearly  north  and  south,  when  once  discoyered,  was  of 
immense  importance  to  the  mariner.  It  does  not 
appear  easy  to  trace  with  certainty  the  period  of  this 
dlscoYeiy.  Passing  over  certain  legends  of  the  Chinese, 
as  at  any  rate  not  bearing  upon  the  progress  of 
European  science,'  the  earliest  notice  of  tins  property 
appears  to  be  contained  in  the  Poem  of  Guyot  de 
Provence,  who  describes  the  needle  as  being  magnetLsed, 
and  then  placed  in  or  on  a  straw,  (floating  on  water, 
as  I  presume :) 

Poifl  Be  tone  la  pointe  toate 
Contra  Feetoile  sane  doute ; 

that  is,  it  turns  towards  the  pole-star.  This  aooonnt 
would  make  the  knowledge  of  this  property  in  Europe 
anterior  to  laoo.  It  was  afterwards  found^  that  the 
needle  does  not  point  exactly  towards  the  north. 
Gilbert  was  aware  of  this  deviation,  which  he  caUa  the 
vcbriation,  and  also,  that  it  is  different  in  different 
places.^  He  maintained  on  theoretical  principles  also,^ 
that  at  the  same  place  the  variation  is  constant; 
probably  in  his  time  there  were  not  any  recorded 
observations  by  which  the  truth  of  this  assertion  could 
be  tested;  it  was  afterwards  found  to  be  false.  The 
alteration  of  the  variation  in  proceeding  from  one 
place  to  another  was,  it  will  be  recollected,  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  most  alarmed  the  companions  of 
Oolumbus  in  1493.  Gilbert  says,*  '  Other  learned  men 
have,  in  long  navigations,  observed  the  differences  of 
magnetic  variation,  as  Thomas  Hariot,  Robert  Hues, 
Edward  Wright,  Abraham  Kendall,  all  Englishmen : 
others  have  invented  magnetic  instruments  and  oon- 

3  £ne.  Met.  art.  MagneHtmt  p.  736* 
*  Before  1269.    Ene,  Met,  p.  737*  *  ^  Mt^ffute,  lib.  It.  c.  1. 
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▼enient  modes  of  observation,  such  as  are  requisite  for 
those  who  take  long  voyages,  as  William  Borough  in 
his  book  conoeming  the  variation  of  the  compass, 
William  Barlo  in  his  supplement,  William  Norman  in 
his  New  AUraeUve.  This  is  that  Robert  Norman  (a 
good  seaman  and  an  ingenious  artificer,)  who  first  di»" 
covered  the  dip  of  magnetic  iron.'  This  important 
disooveiy  was  made^  in  1576.  From  the  time  when 
the  difference  of  the  variation  of  the  compass  in  diffe* 
rent  places  became  known,  it  was  important  to  mariners 
to  raster  the  variation  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Hallej  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  ship  in  the 
Koyal  Navy  by  the  Government  of  William  and  Mary, 
with  orders  '  to  seek  by  observation  the  discovery  of 
the  role  for  the  variation  of  the  compass.*  He  published 
Magnetic  Charts  which  have  been  since  corrected  and 
improved  by  various  persons.  The  most  recent  are 
those  of  Mr.  Yates  in  1817,  and  of  M.  Hansteen.  The 
dip,  as  well  as  the  variation,  was  found  to  be  different 
in  different  placea  M«  Humboldt,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  collected  many  such  observations.  And  both 
the  observations  of  variation  and  of  dip  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  earth,  as  to  its  effect  on  the  magnetic 
needle,  may,  approximately  at  least,  be  considered  as  a 
magnet,  the  poles  of  which  are  not  &r  removed  from 
the  earth's  poles  of  rotation.  Thus  we  have  a  fnagTieUc 
egualor,  in  which  the  needle  has  no  dip,  and  which 
does  not  deviate  fiir  from  the  earth's  equator;  although, 
from  the  best  observations,  it  appears  to  be  by  no 
means  a  regular  circle.  And  the  phenomena,  both  of 
the  dip  and  of  the  variation,  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
appear  to  indicate  the  ezistenoe  of  a  pole  below  the 
suriaoe  of  the  earth  to  the  north  of  Hudson's  Bay.  In 
his  second  remarkable  e3q)edition  into  those  regions, 
Captain  Boss  is  supposed  to  have  reached  the  place  ot 
this  pole ;  the  dipping-needle  there  pointing  vertically 
downwards,  and  the  variation-compass  turning  towards 
this  point  in  the  adjacent  regions.    We  shall  hereafter 
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bare  to  consider  the  more  complete  and  oonnected 
yiewB  which  have  been  taken  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

In  1633,  Qellibr&nd  disooyered  that  the  variation  is 
not  constant,  as  Gilbert  imagined,  but  that  at  London 
it  had  diminished  from  eleven  d^;ree8  east  in  1580,  to 
four  degrees  in  1633.  Since  that  time  the  variation 
has  become  more  and  more  westerly;  it  is  now  about 
twenty-five  degrees  west,  and  the  needle  is  supposed  to 
have  begun  to  travel  eastward  again. 

The  next  important  ftust  which  appeared  with  respect 
to  terrestrial  magnetLsm  was,  that  the  position  of  the 
needle  is  subject  to  a  small  diurnal  variation :  this  was 
discovered  in  1722,  by  Graham,  a  philosophical  instru- 
ment-maker, of  London.  The  daily  variation  was 
established  by  one  thousand  observations  of  Graham, 
and  confirmed  by  four  thousand  more  made  by  CSanton, 
and  is  now  considered  to  be  out  of  dispute.  It 
appeared  also,  by  Canton's  researches,  that  the  diurnal 
variation  undergoes  an  annual  inequality,  being  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  degree  in  June  and  July,  and  only  half 
that  quantity  in  December  and  January. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  principal  facts  which  belong 
to  terrestrial  magnetism,  we  must  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  phenomena  which  gradually  led  to 
a  consistent  magnetic  theory.  Gilbert  observed  that 
both  smelted  iron  and  hammered  iron  have  the  mag- 
netic virtue,  though  in  a  weaker  degree  than  the 
magnet  itseli^^  and  he  asserted  distinctly  that  the 
magnet  ia  merely  an  ore  of  iron,  (lib.  i.  0.  16,  Quod 
magnes  et  vena  ferri  idem  sunt.)  He  also  noted  the 
increased  energy  which  magnets  acquire  by  being 
armed;  that  is,  fitted  with  a  cap  of  polished  iron  at 
each  pole.*  But  we  do  not  find  till  a  later  period  any 
notice  of  the  distinction  which  exists  between  the 
magnetical  properties  of  soft  iron  and  of  hard  steel ; — 
the  latter  being  susceptible  of  being  formed  into  arti^ 
ficial  magneis,  with  permanent  poles;  while  soft  iron  is 
only  passivdy  magnetic,  receiving  a  temporary  polarity 

•  Lib.  i.  0.  9—13.  *  Lib.  IL  c.  17. 
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from  the  action  of  a  magnet  near  it,  but  losing  this 
property  when  the  magnet  is  removed.  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  yarious  methods  were  devised 
of  making  artificial  magnets,  which  exceeded  in  power 
all  magnetic  bodies  previously  known. 

The  remaining  experimental  researches  had  so  close 
an  historical  connexion  with  the  theory,  that  they  will 
be  best  considered  along  with  it,  and  to  that,  therefore, 
we  now  proceed. 
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CHAPTER  IL 
Progress  of  Maqnetic  Theory. 

rpUEORT  o/Magneiic  A cHon.— The  assumption  of 
-^  a  fluid,  as  a  mode  of  explaining  the  phenomena^ 
was  far  less  obvious  in  magnetic  than  in  eleotrio  oases, 
yet  it  was  soon  arrived  at.  After  the  usual  philosophy 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  '  forms*  of  Aquinas,  the  '  efflux' 
of  Cusanus,  the  '  vapours'  of  Costieus,  and  the  like, 
which  are  recorded  by  Gilbert,^  we  have  his  own 
theory,  which  he  also  expresses  by  ascribing  the  effects 
to  a  *  formal  efficiency;* — a  'form  of  primary  globes; 
the  proper  entity  and  existence  of  their  homogeneous 
parts,  which  we  may  call  a  primaiy  and  radical  and 
astral  ybrm;'— of  which  forms  there  is  one  in  the  sun, 
one  in  the  moon,  one  in  the  earth,  the  latter  being  the 
magnetic  virtue. 

Without  attempting  to  analyse  the  precise  import 
of  these  expressions,  we  may  proceed  to  Descartes'a 
explanation  of  magnetic  phenomena.  The  mode  in 
which  he  presents  this  subject^  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
persuasive  of  his  physical  attempt&  If  a  magnet  be 
placed  among  iron  £ings,  these  arrange  themselves  in 
curve  lines,  which  proceed  from  one  pole  of  the  magnet 
to  the  other.  It  was  not  difficult  to  conceive  these  to 
be  the  traces  of  currents  of  ethereal  matter  which 
circulate  through  the  magnet,  and  which  are  thus  ren- 
dered sensible  even  to  the  eye.  When  phenomena 
could  not  be  explained  by  means  of  one  vortex,  several 
were  introduced.  Three  Memoirs  on  Magnetismy 
written  on  such  principles,  had  the  prize  adjudged'  by 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1746. 

But  the  Cartesian  philosophy  gradually  declined; 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  magneHe 
curveSj  as  well  as  other  phenomena,  would,  in  &ct, 


>  Gilb.  Ub.  U.  0.  3, 4.  '  PriH.  PKO,  pan  0.  It.  146. 

'  Coulomb,  1 789.  p.  48a. 
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resalt  from  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  two  poles. 
The  analogy  of  magnetism  with  electricity  was  so 
strong  and  clear,  that  similar  theories  were  naturally 
proposed  for  the  two  sets  of  facts ;  the  distinction  of 
bodies  into  conductors  and  electrics  in  the  one  case, 
corresponding  to  the  distinction  of  soft  iron  and  hard 
steel,  in  their  relations  to  magnetism,  ^pinus  pub- 
lished a  theory  of  magnetism  and  electricity  at  the 
same  time  (1759);  and  the  former  theory,  like  the 
latter,  explained  the  phenomena  of  the  opposite  poles 
as  results  of  the  excess  and  defect  of  a  magnetic  '  fluid,' 
which  was  dislodged  and  accumulated  in  the  ends  of 
the  body,  by  the  repulsion  of  its  own  particles,  and  by 
the  attraction  of  iron  or  steel,  as  in  the  case  of  induced 
electricity.  The  ^pinian  theory  of  magnetism,  as  of 
electricity,  was  recast  by  Coulomb,  and  presented  in  a 
new  shape,  with  two  fluids  instead  of  one.  But  before 
this  theory  was  reduced  to  calculation,  it  was  obviously 
desirable,  in  the  flrst  place,  to  determine  the  law  of 
force. 

In  magnetic,  as  in  electric  action,  the  determination 
of  the  law  of  attraction  of  the  particles  was  attended 
at  first  with  some  difficulty,  because  the  action  which 
a  finite  magnet  exerts  is  a  compound  result  of  the 
attractions  and  repulsions  of  many  points.  Newton 
had  imagined  the  attractiye  force  of  magnetism  to  be 
inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance ;  but  Mayer  in 
1760,  and  Lambert  a  few  years  later,  asserted  the  law 
to  be,  in  this  as  in  other  forces,  the  inverse  square. 
Coulomb  has  the  merit  of  having  first  clearly  confirmed 
this  law,  by  the  use  of  his  torsion-balance.^  He  esta- 
blished, at  the  same  time,  other  very  important  &cts, 
for  instance,  'that  the  directive  magnetic  force,  which 
the  earth  exerts  upon  a  needle,  is  a  constant  quantity, 
parallel  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  passing  through 
the  same  point  of  the  needle  whatever  be  its  position.* 
This  was  the  more  important,  because  it  was  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  idlow  for  the  effect  of  the  terres- 
trial force,  before  the  mutual  action  of  the  magnets 


*  Mem,  A.  P.  1784, 4d  Mem.  p.  5P3. 
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could  be  extricated  from  the  pbenomena.'  Coulomb 
then  proceeded  to  correct  the  theory  of  magnetism. 

CoulomVs  reform  of  the  ^pinian  theory,  in  the 
case  of  magnetism,  as  in  that  of  electricity,  substituted 
two  fluids  (an  austral  and  a  hareal  fluid,)  for  the  single 
fluid;  and  in  this  way  removed  the  necessity  under 
which  j£pinus  found  himself,  of  supposing  aU  the 
particles  of  iron  and  steel  and  other  magnetic  bodies 
to  have  a  peculiar  repulsion  for  each  other,  exactly 
equal  to  their  attraction  for  the  magnetic  fluid.  But 
in  the  case  of  magnetism,  another  modification  was 
necessary.  It  was  impossible  to  suppose  here,  aa  in 
the  electrical  phenomena,  that  one  of  the  fluids  was 
accumulated  on  one  extremity  of  a  body,  and  the  other 
fluid  on  the  other  extremity;  for  though  this  might 
appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  the  case  in  a  magnetic 
needle,  it  was  found  that  when  the  needle  was  cut  into 
two  halves,  the  half  in  which  the  austral  fluid  had 
seemed  to  predominate,  acquired  immediately  a  boreal 
pole  opposite  to  its  austral  pole,  and  a  similar  effect 
followed  in  the  other  half  The  same  is  true,  into 
however  many  parts  the  magnetic  body  be  cut.  The 
way  in  which  Coulomb  modified  the  Uieory  so  as  to 
reconcile  it  with  such  facts,  im  simple  and  satis&ctory. 
He  supposes^  the  magnetic  body  to  be  made  up  of 
'  molecules  or  integral  parts,'  or,  as  they  were  after- 
wards called  by  M.  Poisson,  '  magnetic  elements.'  In 
each  of  these  elements,  (which  are  extremely  minute,) 
the  fluids  can  be  separated,  so  that  each  element  has 
an  austral  and  a  boreal  pole ;  but  the  austral  pole  of 
an  element  which  is  adjacent  to  the  boreal  pole  of  the 
next,  neutralizes,  or  nearly  neutralizes,  its  effect;  so 
that  the  sensible  magnetism  appears  only  towards  the 
extremities  of  the  body,  as  it  would  do  if  the  fluids 
could  permeate  the  body  freely.  We  shall  have  exactly 
the  same  result,  as  to  sensible  magnetic  force,  on  the 
one  supposition  and  on  the  other,  as  Coulomb  showed.^ 

The  theory,  thus  freed  from  manifest  incongruities, 
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was  to  be  reduced  to  calculation,  and  compared  with 
theory;  this  was  done  in  Ck)ulomb'8  Seventh  Memoir.^ 
The  difficulties  of  calculation  in  this,  as  in  the  electric 
problem,  could  not  be  entirely  surmounted  by  the 
analysis  of  Coulomb ;  but  by  yarious  artifices,  he  ob« 
tained  theoretically  the  relative  amount  of  magnetism 
at  several  points  of  a  needle,^  and  the  proposition  that 
the  directive  force  of  the  earth  on  similar  needles 
saturated  with  magnetism,  was  as  the  cube  of  their 
dimensions;  conclusions  which  agreed  with  experi- 
ment. 

The  agreement  thus  obtained  was  sufficient  to  give 
a  great  probability  to  the  theory;  but  an  improve- 
ment of  the  methods  of  calculation,  and  a  repetition 
of  experiments,  was,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  desirable, 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  labours  of  the  original  theorist. 
These  requisites,  in  the  course  of  time,  were  supplied. 
The  researches  of  Laplace  and  Legendre  on  the  figure 
of  the  earth  had  (as  we  have  already  stated,)  intro- 
duced some  very  peculiar  analytical  artifices,  applicable 
to  the  attractions  of  spheroids;  and  these  methods 
were  employed  by  M.  Biot  in  181 1,  to  show  that  on 
an  elliptical  spheroid,  the  thickness  of  the  fluid  in  the 
direction  of  the  radius  would  be  as  the  distance  from 
the  center.^^  But  the  subject  was  taken  up  in  a  more 
complete  manner  in  1824  by  M.  Poisson,  who  obtained 
general  expressions  for  the  attractions  or  repulsions  of 
a  body  of  any  form  whatever^  magnetized  by  influence, 
upon  a  given  point;  and  in  the  case  of  spherical  bodies 
was  able  completely  to  solve  the  equations  which 
determine  these  forces.^^ 

Previously  to  these  theoretical  investigations,  Mr. 
Barlow  had  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  efiect 
of  an  iron  sphere  upon  a  compass  needle ;  and  had 
obtained  empirical  formulss  for  the  amount  of  the 
deviation  of  the  needle,  according  to  its  dependence 
upon  the  position  and  magnitude  of  the  sphere.  He 
afterwards  deduced  the  same  formulss  from  a  theory 


*  A.  p.  1789'  *  p.  485.  ^^  Bull,  des  Sc,  No.  li. 
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which  wan,  in  fact,  identical  with  that  of  Coulomb,  but 
which  he  oonBidered  as  different,  in  that  it  sap- 
poeed  the  magnetic  fluids  to  be  entirely  collected  at 
the  sorfiioe  of  the  sphere.  He  had  indeed  found,  by 
experiment,  that  the  surface  was  the  only  part  in  which 
there  was  any  sensible  magnetism;  and  that  a  thin 
shell  of  iron  would  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  solid 
ball  of  the  same  diameter. 

But  this  was,  in  fisust,  a  most  complete  verification  of 
Coulomb's  theory.  For  though  that  theory  did  not 
suppose  the  magnetism  to  be  collected  solely  at  the 
sur&ce,  as  Mr.  Barlow  found  it,  it  followed  from  the 
theory,  that  the  aennble  magnetic  intensity  assumed 
the  same  distribution,  (namely,  a  surfisuse  distribution,) 
as  if  the  fluids  could  permeate  the  whole  body,  instead 
of  the  'magnetic  elements'  only.  Coulomb,  indeed,  had 
not  expressly  noticed  the  result,  that  the  sensible  mag- 
netism would  be  confined  to  the  surfeice  of  bodies;  but 
he  had  found  that,  in  a  long  needle,  the  magnetic  fluid 
might  be  supposed  to  be  concentrated  very  near  the 
extremities,  just  as  it  is  in  a  long  electric  body.  The 
theoretical  confirmation  of  this  rule  among  the  other 
consequences  of  the  theory, — ^that  the  sensible  mag- 
netism would  be  collected  at  the  surface, — was  one  of 
the  results  of  Poisson's  analysis.  For  it  appeared  that  if 
the  sum  of  the  electric  elements  of  the  body  was  equal 
to  the  whole  body,  there  would  be  no  difference  be- 
tween the  action  of  a  solid  sphere  and  a  very  thin  shell. 

We  may,  then,  consider  the  Coulombian  theory  to 
be  fully  established  and  verified,  as  a  representation  of 
the  laws  of  magnetioal  phenomena.  We  may  add,  as 
a  remarkable  and  valuable  example  of  an  ulterior  step 
in  the  course  of  sciences,  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
the  distribution  of  magnetism  to  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation. It  had  been  found  that  the  mass  of  iron  which 
exists  in  a  ship  produces  a  deviation  in  the  direction 
of  the  compass-needle,  which  was  termed  4ocal  attrac- 
tion,' and  which  rendered  the  compass  an  erroneous 
guide.  Mr.  Barlow  proposed  to  correct  this  by  a  plate 
of  iron  placed  near  the  compass;  the  plate  being  of 
comparatively  small  mass,  but,  in  consequence  of  its 
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expanded  form,  and  its  proximity  to  the  needle,  of 
equivalent  e£Ebct  to  the  disturbing  cause. 

[2nd  Ed.]  [This  proposed  arrangement  was  not 
sncoeaBfbl,  because  as  the  ship  turns  into  different 
positions,  it  may  be  oonsideied  as  revolving  round  a 
vertical  axis;  and  as  this  does  not  coincide  with  the 
magnetic  axis,  the  relative  magnetic  position  of  the 
disturbing  parts  of  the  ship,  and  of  the  correcting,  plate, 
will  be  alt^^,  so  that  they  will  not  continue  to  coun- 
teract each  other.  In  high  magnetic  latitudes  the 
ooireoting  plate  was  used  with  success. 

But  when  iron  ships  became  common,  a  correction 
of  the  effect  of  the  iron  upon  the  ship's  compass  in  the 
general  case  became  necessary.  Mr.  Airy  devised  the 
means  of  making  this  correction.  By  placing  a  magnet 
and  a  mass  of  iron  in  certain  positions  relative  to  the 
compass,  the  effect  of  the  rest  of  the  iron  in  the  ship 
is  completely  counteracted  in  all  positions.  ^^1 

But  we  have  still  to  trace  the  progress  of  tne  theory 
of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

Theory  of  TerrMtrialJIfaffnetism, — Gilbert  had  begun 
a  plausible  course  of  speculation  on  this  point.  '  We 
must  reject,'  he  says,^^  'in  the  first  place,  that  vulgar 
opinion  of  recent  writers  concerning  magnetic  moun- 
tains, or  a  certain  magnetic  rock,  or  an  imaginary  pole 
at  a  certain  distance  i^m  the  pole  of  the  earth.'  For 
he  adds,  'we  learn  by  experience,  that  there  is  no  such 
fixed  XK>le  or  term  in  the  earth  for  the  variation.' 
Gilbert  describes  the  whole  earth  as  a  magnetic  globe, 
and  attributes  the  variation  to  the  irregular  form  of 
its  protuberances,  the  solid  parts  only  being  magnetia 
It  was  not  easy  to  confirm  or  refute  this  opinion,  but 
other  hypotheses  were  tried  by  various  writers;  for 
•instance,  Halley  had  imagined,  from  the  forms  of  the 
lines  of  equal  variation,  that  there  must  be  four  mag- 
netic poles;  but  Euler^^  showed  that  the  'Halleian 
lines*  would,  for  the  most  part,  result  from  the  suppo- 
sition of  two  magnetic  poles,  and  assigned  their  posi- 


^  See  PhU.  TVofu.  18  30. 
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tioQ  80  as  to  represent  pretty  well  the  known  state  of 
the  variation  idl  over  the  world  in  1744*  But  the 
variation  was  not  the  only  phenomenon  which  required 
to  be  taken  into  account;  the  dip  at  different  places^ 
and  also  the  intensity  of  the  force,  were  to  be  con* 
sidered.  We  have  already  mentioned  M.  de  Humboldt's 
collection  of  observations  of  the  dip.  These  were 
examined  by  M.  Biot,  with  the  view  of  reducing  them 
to  the  action  of  two  poles  in  the  supposed  terrestrial 
magnetic  axis.  Having,  at  first,  made  the  distance  of 
these  poles  from  the  center  of  the  earth  indefinite,  he 
found  that  his  formuLe  agreed  more  and  more  nearlj 
with  the  observations,  as  the  poles  were  brought  nearer  ; 
and  that  &ct  and  theory  coincided  tolerably  well  whea 
both  poles  were  at  the  center.  In  1809,"  Krafft  sim- 
plified this  result,  by  showing  that,  on  this  supposition^ 
the  tangent  of  the  dip  was  twice  the  tangent  of  the 
latitude  of  the  place  as  measured  from  the  magnetio 
equator.  But  M.  Hansteen,  who  has  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  terrestrial  magnetism  a  great  amount  of 
labour  and  skill,  has  shown  that,  taking  together  all 
the  observations  which  we  possess,  we  are  compelled  te 
suppose  four  magnetic  poles;  two  near  the  north  pole, 
and  two  near  the  south  pole,  of  the  terrestrial  globe; 
and  that  these  poles,  no  two  of  which  are  exactly 
opposite  each  other,  are  all  in  motion,  with  different 
velocities,  some  moving  to  the  east,  and  some  to  the 
vest.  This  curious  collection  of  &cts  awaits  the  hand 
of  future  theorists,  when  the  ripeness  of  time  shall 
invite  them  to  the  task. 

r2nd  Ed.  1  [I  had  thus  written  in  the  first  edi- 
tion. The  theorist  who  was  needed  to  reduce  this 
accumulation  of  &ct8  to  their  laws,  had  already  laid 
Ills  powerful  hand  upon  them;  namely,  M.  Gauss,  a 
xoathematioian  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  great  men 
who  completed  the  theory  of  gravitation.  And  institu- 
tions had  been  established  for  extending  the  collection 
of  the  &ct8  pertaining  to  it,  on  a  scale  which  elevate^ 
Magnetism  into  a  companionship  with  Astronomy. 

u  Snc*  Met,  p.  74>* 
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M.  Hansteen's  Magnetiamua  der  Urde  was  published 
in  181 9.  His  conclusions  respecting  the  position  of 
the  four  magnetic  'poles*  excited  so  much  interest  in 
his  own  country,  that  the  Norwegian  Storthing,  or 
parliament,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  provided  funds  for  a 
magnetic  expedition  which  he  was  to  conduct  along 
the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia;  and  this  they  did  at 
the  very  time  when  they  refused  to  make  a  grant  to 
the  king  for  building  a  palace  at  Ghristiania.  The 
expedition  was  made  in  1828-30,  and  verified  Han- 
steen*8  anticipations  as  to  the  existence  of  a  region  of 
magnetic  convergence  in  Siberia,  which  he  considered 
as  indicating  a  'pole*  to  the  north  of  that  country. 
M.  Erman  also  travelled  round  the  earth  at  the  same 
time,  making  magnetic  observations. 

About  the  same  time  another  magnetical  phenome- 
non attracted  attention.  Besides  the  general  motion  of 
the  magnetic  poles,  and  the  diurnal  movements  of  the 
needle,  it  was  found  that  small  and  irregular  disturb- 
ances take  place  in  its  position,  which  M.  de  Humboldt 
termed  mcLgjiteiic  storms.  And  that  which  excited  a 
strong  interest  on  this  subject  was  the  discovery  that 
tiiese  magnetic  storms,  seen  only  by  philosophers  who 
watch  the  needle  with  microscopic  exactness,  rage 
simultaneously  over  large  tracts  of  the  surface  of  our 
globe.  This  was  detected  about  1825  by  a  comparison 
of  the  observations  of  M.  Arago  at  Paris  with  simul- 
taneous observations  of  M.  Kupffer  at  Kasan  in  Kussia^ 
distant  more  than  47  degrees  of  longitude. 

At  the  instance  of  M.  de  Humboldt,  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Russia  adopted  with  zeal  the  prosecution 
of  this  inquiry,  and  formed  a  chain  of  magnetic  stations 
across  the  whole  of  the  Russian  empira  Magnetic 
observations  were  established  at  Petersburg  and  at 
Kasan,  and  corresponding  observations  were  made 
at  Moscow,  at  Nicolaieff  in  the  Crimea,  and  Bar- 
naoul  and  Nertchinsk  in  Siberia,  at  Sitka  in  Russian 
America,  and  even  at  Pekin.  To  these  magnetic 
stations  the  Russian  government  afterwards  added, 
Catharineburg  in  Russia  Proper,  Helsingfors  in  Fin- 
land, Teflis  in  Georgia.     A  comparison  of  the  results 
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obtained  at  four  of  these  stations  made  hy  MM.  de 
Humboldt  and  DoYe,  in  the  year  1830,  shewed  that 
the  magnetic  disturbances  were  .  simultaneous,  and 
were  for  the  most  parallel  in  their  progress. 

Important  steps  in  the  prosecution  of  this  subject 
were  soon  after  made  by  M.  Gauss,  the  great  mathe- 
matician of  Gottingen.  He  contrived  instruments  and 
modes  of  observation  &r  more  perfect  than  any  before 
employed,  and  organissed  a  system  of  comparative 
observations  throughout  Europe.  In  1835,  stations 
for  this  purpose  were  established  at  Altona,  Augsburg, 
Berlin,  Breda,  Breslau,  Copenhagen,  Dublin,  Freiberg, 
Gottingen,  Greenwich,  Hanover,  Leipeic,  Marburg, 
Milan,  Munich,  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  and  Upsala. 
At  these  places,  six  times  in  the  year,  observations 
were  taken  simultaneously,  at  intervals  of  five  minutes 
for  24  hours.  The  Bestdis  o/the  Magnetic  Association 
(Resultaten  des  Magnetischen  Yereins)  were  published 
by  MM.  Gauss  and  Weber,  beginning  in  1836. 

British  physicists  did  not  at  first  take  any  leading 
part  in  these  plans.     But  in  1836,  Baron  Humboldt, 
who  by  his  long  labours  and  important  discoveries  in 
this  subject  might  be  considered  as  peculiarly  entitled 
to  urge  its  claims,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  then  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  asking 
for  the  co-operation  of  this  country  in  so  large  and 
hopeful  a  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  science.     The 
Boyal  Society  willingly  entertained  this  appeal ;  and 
the  progress  of  the  cause  was  still  further  promoted 
when  it  was  zealously  taken  up  by  the  British  Associa* 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  assembled  at 
Newcastle  in  1838.     The  Association  there  expressed 
its  strong  interest  in  the  Grerman  system  of  magnetic 
observations ;  and  at  the  instigation  of  this  body,  and 
of  the  Royal  Society,  four  complete  magnetical  obaer* 
vatories  were  established  by  the  Briti^  government, 
at  Toronto,  St.  Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
Yan  Diemen*s  Land   The  munificence  of  the  Directora 
of  the  East  India  Company  founded  and  furnished  au 
equal  number  at  Simla  (in  the  Himalayah),  Madras, 
Bombay,  and  Sincapore.    Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  added 
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another  at  his  own  expense  at  Kelso,  in  Scotland, 
Besides  this,  the  government  sent  out  a  naval  expedition 
to  make  discoveries  (magnetic  among  others,)  in  the 
Antaitstic  regions,  under  the  command  of  Sir  James 
Boss.  Other  states  lent  their  assistance  also,  and 
founded  or  reorganized  their  magnetic  observatories. 
Besides  those  alr^y'mentioned,  one  was  established  by 
the  French  government  at  Algiers ;  one  by  the  Belgian, 
at  Brussels ;  two  by  Austria,  at  Prague  and  Milan ;  one 
by  Prussia,  at  Breslau ;  one  by  Bavaria,  at  Munich ;  one 
by  Spain,  at  Cadiz ;  there  are  two  in  the  United  States, 
at  Philadelphia  and  Cambridge;  one  at  Cairo,  founded 
by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt;  and  in  India,  one  at  T^van- 
dmm,  established  by  the  Bajah  of  Travancore ;  and  one 
by  the  King  of  Oude,  at  Lucknow.  At  all  these  distant 
stations  the  same  plan  was  followed  out,  by  observa- 
tions strictly  simultaneous,  made  according  to  the  same 
methods,  with  the  same  instrumental  means.  Such  a 
scheme,  combining  world-wide  extent  with  the  single- 
ness of  action  of  an  individual  mind,  is  hitherto  with- 
out parallel. 

At  first,  the  British  stations  were  established  for 
three  years  only;  but  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
extend  this  period  three  years  longer,  to  end  in  1845. 
And  when  the  termination  of  that  period  arrived,  a 
discussion  was  held  among  the  magneticians  themselves, 
whether  it  was  better  to  continue  the  observations  still, 
or  to  examine  and  compare  the  vast  mass  of  observa- 
tiona  already  collected,  so  as  to  see  to  what  results  and 
improvements  of  methods  they  pointed.  This  question 
was  argued  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Cambridge  in  that  year;  and  the  conference  ended 
in  the  magneticians  requesting  to  have  the  observa- 
tions continued,  at  some  of  the  observatories  for  an 
indefinite  period,  at  others,  till  the  year  1848.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Antarctic  expedition  had  brought  back 
a  rich  store  of  observations,  fitted  to  disclose  the 
magnetic  condition  of  those  regions  which  it  had 
explored.  These  were  discussed,  and  their  results 
exhibited,  in  the  Phihsophical  Trtmsactions  for  1843, 
by  CoL  Sabine,  who  had  himself,  at  various  periods, 
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piade  magnetio  observationB  in  the  Arctic  regi(»is,  and 
in  several  remote  parts  of  the  globe,  and  htul  always 
been  a  zealous  labourer  in  this  fruitfiU  field.  The 
general  mass  of  the  obaervationa  was  placed  under  ^e 
management  of  Professor  Lloyd,  of  Dublin,  who  has 
enriched  the  science  of  magnetiam  with  Meveral  valuable 
instruments  and  methods,  and  who,  along  with  CoL 
Sabine,  made  a  magnetic  survey  of  the  British  Islee  in 
1835  and  1836. 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  magnetio  survejrs  of  various 
countries  made  by  many  exoellent  observers;  as  MU. 
Qnetelet,  Forbes,  Fox,  Baohe  and  others. 

The  &ctB  observed  at  each  station  were,  the  intermiy 
of  the  magnetic  force ;  the  declination  of  the  needle 
from  tlie  meridian,  sometimes  called  ihe  variation;  and 
its  inclintition  to  the  horizon,  or  the  dip; — or  at  least, 
some  elements  equivalent  to  these.  The  valnea  of 
these  elements  at  any  given  time,  if  known,  can  be 
expressed  by  charts  of  the  earth's  suriace,  on  which 
are  drawn  the  itorlynamic,  igogorial,  and  isoclinal  curves. 
The  second  of  these  kinds  of  charts  contain  the  *Hal- 
leian  lines'  spoken  of  in  a  previous  page.  Moreover 
the  mngnetio  elements  at  each  place  are  t«  be  observed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  determine  both  their  ptfrtodteo^ 
variations,  (the  changes  which  occur  in  the  period  of  a 
day,  and  of  a  year,)  the  tectdar  changes,  as  the  gradual 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  declination  at  the  aame 
place  for  many  years;  and  the  irregttlar  fluctuations 
which,  as  we  have  said,  are  simultaneous  over  a  large 
part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  earth's  surface. 

When  these  Facta  have  been  ascert^ned  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  earth's  sur&ce,  we  shall  still  have 
to  inquire  what  is  the  Cause  of  the  changes  in  the 
forces  which  these  phenomena  disclose.  But  as  a  basis 
far  all  speculation  on  that  subject,  we  must  know  the 
Iaw  of  the  phenomena,  and  of  the  forces  which  imme- 
diately produce  them.  I  have  already  said  that  Bnler 
tried  to  account  for  the  Kalleian  lines  by  means  of 
liio  magnetic  'poles,'  but  that  M.  Hansteen  conceived 
it  necessary  to  assume /<}ur.  But  an  entirely  new 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  beaatiJul 
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investigatioiu  of  GftiuSy  in  his  Theory  of  Terrestrial 
Mctgnstigm^  published  in  1839.  ^^  remarks  that  the 
term  '  poles,'  as  used  bj  his  predecessors,  involves  an 
asBomption  arbitrary,  and,  as  it  is  now  found,  false; 
namely,  that  certain  definite  points,  two,  four,  or  more, 
acting  according  to  the  laws  of  ordinary  magnetical 
poles,  will  explain  the  phenomena.  He  starts  from  a 
more  comprehensive  assumption,  that  magnetism  is 
distributed  throughout  the  mass  of  the  earth  in  an 
unknown  manner.  On  this  assumption  he  obtains  a 
function  F,  by  the  differentials  of  which  the  elements 
of  the  magnetic  force  at  any  point  will  be  expressed. 
This  function  V  is  well  known  in  physical  astronomy, 
and  is  obtained  by  summing  all  the  elements  of 
magnetic  force  in  each  particle,  each  multiplied  by  the 
reciprocal  of  its  distance;  or  as  we  may  express  it,  by 
taking  the  sum  of  each  element  and  its  proximity 
jointly.  Hence  it  has  been  proposed'*  to  term  thiis 
function  the  'integral  proximU^  of  the  attracting 
masB.'7  By  using  the  most  refined  mathematical 
artifices  for  deducing  the  values  of  V  and  its  diffe- 
rentials  in  converging  series,  he  is  able  to  derive  the 
coefficients  of  these  series  from  the  observed  magnetic 
elements  at  certain  places,  and  hence,  to  calculate 
them  for  aU  places.  The  comparison  of  the  calculation 
with  the  observed  results  is,  of  course,  the  test  of  the 
truth  of  the  theory. 
The  degree  of  convergence  of  the  series  depends 
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upon  the  unknown  distribution  of  magnetism  within 
the  earth.  'If  we  could  venture  to  assume/  says 
M.  Gauss,  '  that  the  members  have  a  sensible  influence 
only  as  far  as  the  fourth  order,  complete  observations 
from  eight  points  would  be  sufficient,  theoretically 
considered,  for  the  determination  of  the  coefficients.' 
And  under  certain  limitations,  making  this  assump- 
tion,  as  the  best  we  can  do  at  present,  M.  Gauss 
obtains  from  eight  places,  24  coefficients  (each  place 
supplying  three  elements),  and  hence  calculates  the 
magnetic  elements  (intensity,  variation  and  dip)  at  91 
places  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  He  finds  his  cedcula- 
tions  approach  the  observed  values  with  a  degree  of 
exactness  which  appears  to  be  quite  convincing  as  to 
the  general  truth  of  his  results;  especially  taking 
into  account  how  entirely  unlimited  is  his  original 
hypothesis. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  results  of  this  investi* 
gation  that  according  to  the  most  simple  meaning 
which  we  can  give  to  the  term  *  pole/  the  earth  haa 
only  two  magnetic  poles;  that  is,  two  points  where  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  force  is  vertical  And  thus 
the  iaogonal  curves  may  be  looked  upon  as  deformaUont 
of  the  curves  deduced  by  Euler  from  the  supposition 
of  two  poles,  the  deformation  arising  from  this,  that 
the  earth  does  not  contain  a  single  definite  magnet, 
but  irregularly  diffused  magnetical  elements,  which 
still  have  collectively  a  distant  resemblance  to  a  single 
magnet  And  instead  of  Hansteen*s  Siberian  pole^ 
we  have  a  Siberian  region  in  which  the  needles  con- 
verge; but  if  the  apparent  convergence  be  pursued  it 
nowhere  comes  to  a  point;  and  the  like  is  the  case  in 
the  Antarctic  region.  When  the  24  Graussian  elements 
at  any  time  are  known  the  magnetic  condition  of  the 
globe  is  knovm,  just  as  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  solar  system  is  known,  when  we  know  the  elements 
of  the  orbits  of  the  satellites  and  planets  and  the  mass 
of  each.  And  the  comparison  of  this  magnetic  condi- 
tion of  the  globe  at  distant  periods  of  time  cannot  fidl 
to  supply  materials  for  future  researches  and  specula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  agencies  by  which  the  oondi- 
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tion  of  the  earth  is  determined  The  condition  of 
vhich  we  here  speak  must  necessarily  be  its  mechanico- 
chemical  condition,  being  expressed,  as  it  will  be,  in 
terms  of  the  mechanico-chemical  sciences.  The  inves- 
tigations I  have  been  describing  belong  to  the  mecha- 
nical side  of  the  subject;  but  when  philosophers  have 
to  consider  the  causes  of  the  secular  changes  which  are 
found  to  occur  in  this  mechanical  condition,  they 
cannot  fail  to  be  driven  to  electrical,  that  is,  chemical 
agencies  and  laws. 

I  can  only  allude  to  Grauss's  investigations  respecting 
the  AbsokiU  Meavwre  of  the  Earth's  Magnetic  Force. 
To  determine  the  ratio  of  the  magnetic  force  of  the 
earth  to  that  of  a  known  magnet,  Poisson  proposed  to 
observe  the  time  of  vibration  of  a  second  magnet  The 
method  of  Gkiuss,  now  universally  adopted,  consists  in 
observing  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  second 
magnet  when  deflected  by  the  first 

The  manner  in  which  the  business  of  magnetic 
observation  has  been  taken  up  by  the  governments 
of  our  time  makes  this  by  far  the  greatest  scientific 
undertaking  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  result 
will  be  that  we  shall  obtain  in  a  few  years  a  know- 
ledge of  the  magnetic  constitution  of  the  earth  which 
otherwise  it  might  have  required  centuries  to  accumu- 
late. The  secular  magnetic  changes  must  still  require 
a  long  time  to  reduce  to  their  laws  of  phenomena, 
except  observation  be  anticipated  or  assisted  by  some 
happy  discovery  as  to  the  causes  of  these  changes.  But 
beside^  the  special  gain  to  magnetic  science  by  this 
great  plan  of  joint  action  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  there  is  thereby  a  beginning  made  in  the  reco- 
gnition and  execution  of  the  duty  of  forwarding  science 
in  general  by  national  exertions.  For  at  most  of  the 
magnetic  observations,  meteorological  observations  are 
also  carried  on ;  and  such  observations,  being  far  more 
extensive,  systematic,  and  permanent  than  those  which 
have  usually  been  made,  can  hardly  fiiil  to  produce 
important  additions  to  science.  But  at  any  rate  they 
do  for  science  that  which  nations  can  do,  and  individuals 
cannot  j  and  they  seek  for  scientific  truths  in  a  manner 
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suitable  to  the  respect  now  professed  for  science  and  to 
the  progress  which  its  methods  hav.e  made.  Nor  are 
we  to  overlook  the  effect  of  such  observations  as  means 
of  training  men  in  the  pursuit  of  science.  '  There  is 
amongst  us,'  says  one  of  the  magnetic  observers^ '  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  importance,  both  for  science 
and  for  practical  life,  oi  forming  exact  observers  of 
nature.  Hitherto  astronomy  alone  has  afforded  a 
very  partial  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  fine 
observers,  of  which  few  could  avail  themselves.  Expe* 
rience  has  shown  that  magnetic  observations  may  serve 
as  excellent  training  schools  in  this  respect*  ^^]    . 

The  various  other  circumstances  which  terrestrial 
magnetism  exhibits, — the  diurnal  and  annual  changes 
of  the  position  of  the  compass-needle; — ^the  larger 
secular  change  which  affects  it  in  the  course  of  years ; — 
the  difference  of  intensity  at  different  places,  and  other 
iacts,  have  naturally  occupied  philosophers  with  the 
attempt  to  determine,  both  the  laws  of  the  phenomena 
and  uieir  causes.  But  these  attempts  necessarily 
depend,  not  upon  laws  of  statical  magnetism,  such  as 
they  have  been  explained  above;  but  upon  the  laws  by 
which  the  production  and  intensity  of  magnetism  in 
different  cases  are  regulated; — ^laws  which  belong  to  a 
different  province,  and  are  related  to  a  different  set  of 
principles.  Thus,  for  example,  we  have  not  attempted 
to  explain  the  discovery  of  the  laws  by  which  heat 
influences  magnetism;  and  therefore  we  cannot  now 
give  an  account  of  those  theories  of  the  hcts  relating 
to  terrestrial  magnetism,  which  depend  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  temperature.  The  conditions  of  excitation  of 
magnetism  are  best  studied  by  comparing  this  force 
with  other  cases  where  the  same  effects  are  produced 
by  very  different  apparent  agencies ;  such  as  galvanic 
and  thermo-electricity.  To  the  history  of  these  we 
shall  presently  proceed. 

ConchmoTi, — The  hypothesis  of  magnetic  fluids,  as 
physical  realities,  was  never  widely  or  strongly  em- 
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braced,  as  that  of  electric  fluids  was.  Por  though  the 
hjrpothesis  aooounted,  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  exact- 
nesB,  for  large  daaaes  of  the  phenomena,  the  presence 
of  a  material  fluid  was  not  indicated  by  facts  of  a 
different  kind,  such  as  the  spark,  the  discharge  from 
points,  the  shoc^,  and  its  mechanical  effects.  Thus  the 
belief  of  a  peculiar  magnetic  fluid  or  fluids  was  not 
forced  upon  men's  minds;  and  the  doctrine  above 
stated  was  probably  entertained  by  most  of  its  adhe-' 
rents,  chiefly  as  a  means  of  expressing  the  laws  of 
phenomena  in  their  elementary  form. 

One  other  observation  occurs  here.  We  have  seen 
that  the  supposition  of  a  fluid  moveable  from  one  part 
of  bodies  to  another,  and  capable  of  accumulation  in 
different  parts  of  the  sur&ce,  appeared  at  first  to  be  as 
distinctly  authorized  by  magnetic  as  by  electric  phe- 
nomena; and  yet  that  it  afterwards  appeared,  by  calcu- 
lation, that  this  must  be  considered  as  a  derivative 
result;  no  real  transfer  of  fluid  taking  place  except 
within  the  limits  of  the  insensible  particles  of  the 
body.  Without  attempting  to  found  a  formula  of 
philosophizing  on  this  circumstance,  we  may  observe, 
that  this  occurrence,  like  the  disproof  of  heat  as  a 
material  fluid,  shows  the  possibility  of  an  hypothesis 
which  shall  very  exactly  satisfy  many  phenomena,  and 
yet  be  incomplete:  it  shows,  too,  the  necessity  of 
bringing  facts  of  all  kinds  to  bear  on  the  hypothesis; 
thus,  in  this  case  it  was  requisite  to  take  into  account 
the  &cts  of  junction  and  separation  of  magnetic  bodies, 
as  well  as  their  attractions  and  repulsiona 

If  we  have  seen  reason  to  doubt  the  doctrine 
of  electric  fluids  as  physical  realities,  we  cannot  help 
pronouncing  upon  the  magnetic  fluids  as  having  still 
more  insecure  claims  to  a  material  existence,  even  on 
the  grounds  just  stated.  But  we  may  add  considera- 
tions still  more  decisive;  for  at  a  further  stage  of 
discovery,  as  we  shall  see,  magnetic  and  electric  action 
were  found  to  be  connected  in  the  closest  manner,  so 
as  to  lead  to  the  persuasion  of  their  being  different 
effects  of  one  common  cause.     After  those  discoveries, 
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no  philosopher  wonld  dream  of  uenming  electrio  fluida 
and  magnetic  fltiida  as  two  distinct  material  agents 
Yet  even  now  the  nature  of  the  dependence  of  mag- 
netism  upon  an;  other  cause  is  extremely  difficult  to 
oonoeive.  But  till  we  have  noticed  some  of  the  dis- 
coveries to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  cannot  evm 
speculate  about  that  dependence.  We  now,  therefor^ 
proceed  to  sketch  the  history  of  these  disooverico. 
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Betoming  life  gleuns  id  the  atonj  bee, 
The  fibre*  qiuTer  mi  the  lioewi  bnce, 
Ubre  the  atiC  limb* ; — nor  did  the  body  riie 
With  tempered  strength  vhich  genial  life  rapplica, 
But  apright  itarting,  ita  foil  nature  held, 
Ae  though  the  eaitt  the  aupine  oone  repelled. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Discovery  op  Voltaic  Electricity. 

TTTE  have  giyen  the  name  of  mechamco-chemiccd  to 
V  Y  the  claas  of  sciences  now  under  our  consideration ; 
for  these  sciences  are  oonceme4  with  cases  in  which 
mechanical  effects,  that  is,  attractions  and  repulsions, 
are  produced;  whUe  the  conditions  under  which  these 
effects  occur,  depend,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  on  che- 
mical  relationa  In  that  branch  of  these  sciences  which 
we  hare  just  treated  of.  Magnetism,  the  mechanical 
phenomena  were  obvious,  but  their  connexion  with 
chemical  causes  was  bj  no  means  apparent,  and,  indeed, 
has  not  yet  come  under  our  notice. 

The  subject  to  which  we  now  proceed.  Galvanism, 
belongs  to  the  same  group,  but,  at  first  sight,  exhibits 
only  the  other,  the  chemical,  portion  of  the  features  of 
the  class ;  for  the  connexion  of  galvanic  phenomena 
with  chemical  action  was  soon  made  out,  but  the  me- 
chanical effects  which  accompany  them  were  not  ex- 
amined till  the  examination  was  required  by  a  new 
train  of  discovery.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  I  do  not 
include  in  the  class  of  mechanical  effects  the  convulsive 
motions  in  the  limbs  of  animals  which  are  occasioned 
by  galvanic  action;  for  these  movements  are  produced, 
not  by  attraction  and  repulsion,  but  by  musoidar  irri- 
tability ;  and  though  they  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
peculiar  agency,  cannot  be  used  to  measure  its  intensity 
and  law. 

The  various  examples  of  the  class  of  agents  which 
we  here  consider, — ^magnetism,  electricity,  galvanism, 
electro-magnetism,  thermo-electricity, — differ  from 
each  other  principally  in  the  circumstances  by  which 
tbey  are  called  into  action ;  and  these  differences  are 
in  reality  of  a  chemical  nature,  and  will  have  to  be 
oonsideTed  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  inductive 
steps  by  which  the  general  principles  of  chemical  theory 
are  established.     In  the  present  part  of  our  task, 
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therefore,  we  must  take  for  granted  the  chemical  con- 
ditions  on  which  the  excitation  of  these  Tarious  kinds 
of  action  depends,  and  trace  the  history  of  the  dis- 
covery of  their  mechanical  laws  only.  This  rule  will 
much  abridge  the  account  we  have  here  to  give  of  the 
progress  of  discovery  in  the  provinces  to  which  I  have 
just  referred. 

The  first  step  in  this  career  of  discovery  was  that 
made  by  Galvani,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Bologna. 
In  1790,  electricity,  as  an  experimental  science,  was 
nearly  stationary.  The  impulse  given  to  its  progress 
by  the  splendid  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  phial  had 
almost  cQed  away ;  Coulomb  was  employed  in  systema- 
tizing the  theory  of  the  electric  fluid,  as  shown  by  its 
statical  effects;  but  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject, no  great  principle  or  new  result  had  for  some  time 
been  detected.  The  first  announcement  of  Galvanfs 
discovery  in  17  91  excited  great  notice,  for  it  was  given 
forth  as  a  manifestation  of  electricity  under  a  new  and 
remarkable  character;  namely,  as  residing  in  the  mus- 
cles of  animals.^  The  limbs  of  a  dissected  firog  were 
observed  to  move,  when  touched  with  pieces  of  two 
different  metals;  the  agent  which  produced  these  mo- 
tions was  conceived  to  be  identified  with  electricity, 
and  was  termed  ontmoZ  electricity;  and  Gklvani's  ex- 
periments were  repeated,  with  various  modifications,  in 
all  parts  of  Europe,  exciting  much  curiosity,  and  giving 
rise  to  many  speculations. 

It  is  our  business  to  determine  the  character  of  each 
great  discovery  which  appears  in  the  progress  of 
science.  Men  are  fond  of  repeating  that  such  dis- 
coveries are  most  commonly  the  result  of  accident; 
and  we  have  seen  reason  to  reject  this  opinion,  since 
that  preparation  of  thought  by  which  the  accident  pro- 
duces discovery  is  the  most  important  of  the  conditions 
on  which  the  successful  event  dependa  Such  accidents 
are  like  a  spark  which  discharges  a  gun  already  loaded 
and  pointed.  In  the  case  of  Galvani,  indeed,  the 
discovery  may,  with  more  propriety  than  usual,  be  said 


1  De  Viribiu  EledrtcU  in  Motu  Ifuaculari.   Comxn.  Be non .  t.  tU.  1 794. 
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to  hare  been  casoal ;  but,  in  the  fonn  in  which  it  was 
first  noted,  it  exhibited  no  important  noveltj.  His 
frog  was  lying  on  a  table  near  the  conductor  of  an 
electrical  machine,  and  the  convulsions  appeared  only 
when  a  spark  was  taken  from  the  machine.  If  Galvani 
had  been  as  good  a  physicist  as  he  was  an  anatomist^ 
he  would  probably  have  seen  that  the  movements  so 
occasioned^  proved  only  that  the  muscles  or  nerves,  or 
the  two  together,  formed  a  very  sensitive  indicator  of 
electrical  action.  It  was  when  he  produced  such  mo- 
tions by  contact  of  metals  alone,  that  he  obtained  an 
important  and  frmdamental  fact  in  science. 

The  analysis  of  this  &ct  into  its  real  and  essential 
conditions  was  the  work  of  Alexander  Volta,  another 
Italian  professor.  Volta,  indeed,  possessed  that  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  of  electricity  which  made  a  hint 
like  that  of  Galvani  the  basis  of  a  new  science.  Qal- 
▼ani  appears  never  to  have  acquired  much  general 
knowledge  of  electricity :  Yolta,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  laboured  at  this  branch  of  knowledge  from  the  age 
of  eighteen,  through  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years ; 
and  had  invented  an  eUetrophorue  and  an  eUdriccU 
eondenaeTy  which  showed  great  experimental  skill. 
When  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  experiments  made 
by  Galvani,  he  observed  that  the  author  of  them  had 
been  far  more  surprized  than  he  needed  to  be,  at  those 
results  in  which  an  electrical  spark  was  produced;  and 
that  it  was  only  in  the  cases  in  which  no  such  appa- 
ratus was  employed,  that  the  observations  could  justly 
be  considered  as  indicating  a  new  law,  or  a  new  kind 
of  electricity.'  He  soon  satisfied  himself^  (about  1 7  94) 
that  the  essential  conditions  of  this  kind  of  action 
depended  on  the  metals  j — ^that  it  is  brought  into  play 
most  decidedly  when  two  different  metals  touch  each 
other,  and  are  connected  by  any  moist  body; — and 
that  the  parts  of  animals  which  had  been  med  dis- 
charged the  office  both  of  such  moist  bodies,  and  of 
very  sensitive  electrometers.     The  a/nimal  electricity 


*  PkO,  Trant,  i793t  P*  ai.  *  See  Fischer,  viii.  625. 
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of  Galvani  might,  he  observed,  be  with  more  propriety 
oalled  metaUie  electricitj. 

The  recogmtion  of  this  agency  as  a  peculiar  kind  of 
dectridtyf  arose  in  part  perhaps,  at  first,  from  the  con- 
fusion made  by  Qalvani  between  the  cases  in  which  his 
electrical  machine  was,  and  those  in  which  it  was  not, 
em|doyed.  But  the  identity  was  confirmed  by  its 
being  found  that  the  known  difference  of  electrical 
conductors  and  non-oonductors  regulated  the  conduction 
of  the  new  influence.  The  more  exact  determination 
of  the  new  facts  to  those  of  electricity  was  a  succeeding 
step  of  the  progress  of  the  subject 

The  term  'animal  electricity*  has  been  superseded 
by  others,  of  which  galvamsm  is  perhaps  the  most 
familiar.  I  think  it  will  appear  from  what  has  beien 
said,  that  Volta's  office  in  this  discovery  is  of  a  much 
higher  and  more  philosophical  kind  than  that  of  Gal- 
vani ;  and  it  would,  on  this  account,  be  more  fitting  to 
employ  the  term  voUaic  dectricUy;  which,  indeed,  is 
very  commonly  used,  especially  by  our  most  recent  and 
comprehensive  writers. 

Yolta  more  fully  still  established  his  claim  as  the 
main  originator  of  this  science  by  his  next  step.  When 
some  of  those  who  repeated  the  experiments  of  Galvani 
had  expressed  a  wish  that  there  was  some  method  of 
multiplying  the  effect  of  this  electricity,  such  as  the 
Leyden  phial  supplies  for  common  electricity,  they 
probably  thought  their  wishes  far  from  a  reaUzation. 
But  the  voUaic  pile,  which  Yolta  described  in  the 
Fkilo8ophical  Trcmsactions  for  1800,  completely  satisfies 
this  aspiration;  and  was,  in  fact,  a  more  important 
step  in  the  history  of  electricity  than  the  Leyden  jar 
had  been.  It  has  since  undergone  various  modifica^ 
tions,  of  which  the  most  important  was  that  introduced 
by  Cruikshanks,  who^  substituted  a  trough  for  a  pile.- 
But  in  all  cases  the  principle  of  the  instrument  was 
the  same; — a  continued  repetition  of  the  triple  com- 
bination of  two  metals  and  a  fluid  in  contact,  so  as  to 
form  a  circuit  which  returns  into  itself 


*  Fischer,  yilL  p,  683. 
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Such  an  instniinent  is  capable  of  causing  effects  of 
great  intensity;  as  seen  both  in  the  production  of  light 
and  heat,  and  in  chemical  changes.  But  the  discovery 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  is  not  the  details 
and  consequences  of  the  effects,  (which  belong  to  che- 
mistiy,)  but  the  analysis  of  the  conditions  under  which 
such  effects  take  place;  and  this  we  may  consider  as 
completed  by  Yolta  at  the  epoch  of  which  we  speak. 


TOL.  ni. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Receftiov  akb  Cohfirkation  of  thk  Discotert  of 

Voltaic  Electricity. 

GALYANI*S  experiments  excited  a  great  interest 
all  over  Europe,  in  consequence  partly  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  unessential,  the 
muscular  contractions  and  various  sensations  which 
they  occasioned.  Galvani  himself  had  not  only  con- 
sidered the  animal  element  of  the  circuit  as  the  origin 
of  the  electricity,  but  had  framed  a  theory,^  in  which 
he  compared  the  muscles  to  charged  jars,  and  the 
nerves  to  the  discharging  wires;  and  a  controversy 
was,  for  some  time,  carried  on,  in  Italy,  between  the 
adherents  of  Galvani  and  those  of  Yolta.' 

The  galvanic  experiments,  and  especially  those 
which  appeared  to  have  a  physiological  bearing,  were 
verified  and  extended  by  a  number  of  the  most  active 
philosophers  of  Europe,  and  especially  William  von 
Humboldt.  A  commission  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
appointed  in  1797,  repeated  many  of  the  known  ex- 
periments, but  does  not  seem  to  have  decided  any 
disputed  points.  The  researches  of  this  commission 
refeired  rather  to  the  discoveries  of  Galvani  than  to 
those  of  Volta :  the  latter  were,  indeed,  hardly  known 
in  France  till  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Bonaparte,  in 
1 80 1.  France  was,  at  the  period  of  these  discoveries, 
separated  from  all  other  countries  by  war,  and  espe- 
cially from  England,^  where  Volta's  Memoirs  were 
published. 

The  political  revolutions  of  Italy  affected,  in  very 
different  manners,  the  two  discoverers  of  whom  we 
speak.  Galvani  refused  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  which  the  French  conqueror 
established;  he  was  consequently  stripped  of  ail  his 


1  Fischer,  yiii.  613.  ^  jb.  rlii.  619. 

3  Biog.  Univ  ,  art.  VoUa,  (by  Blot.) 
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offices;  and,  deprived,  hj  the  calamities  of  the  timea^ 
of  most  of  his  reiations,  he  sank  into  poverty,  melan- 
choly, and  debility.  At  last  his  scientific  reputation 
induced  the  republican  rulers  to  decree  his  restoration 
to  his  professorial  chair  j  but  his  claims  were  reco^ 
niced  too  late,  and  he  died  without  profiting  by  tlus 
intended  &vour,  in  1798. 

YoHa,  on  the  other  hand,  was  called  to  Paris  by 
Bonaparte  as  a  man  of  science,  and  invested  with 
honours,  emoluments,  and  titles.  The  conqueror  him- 
self indeed,  was  strongly  interested  by  this  train  of 
research.^  He  himself  founded  valuable  prizes,  ex- 
pressly with  a  view  to  promote  its  prosecution.  At 
this  period,  there  was  something  in  this  subject  peour 
liarly  attractive  to  his  Italian  mind;  for  the  first 
glimpses  of  discoveries  of  great  promise  have  always 
excited  an  enthttsiastic  activity  of  speculation  in  the 
philosophers  of  Italy,  though  generally  accompanied 
with  a  want  of  precise  thought.  It  is  narrated  ^  of 
Bonaparte,  that  after  seeing  the  decomposition  of  the 
salts  by  means  of  the  voltaic  pile,  he  turned  to  Oor- 
visart,  his  physician,  and  said,  'Here,  doctor,  is  the 
image  of  life ;  the  vertebral  column  is  the  pile,  the 
Hver  is  the  negative,  the  bladder  the  positive,  pole.' 
The  importance  of  voltaic  researches  is  not  less  than  it 
was  estimated  by  Bonaparte ;  but  the  results  to  which 
it  was  to  lead  were  of  a  kind  altogether  different  from 
those  which  thus  suggested  themselves  to  his  mind. 
The  connexion  of  mechanical  and  chemical  action  was 
the  first  great  point  to  be  dealt  with ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  laws  of  the  mechanical  action  of  voltaic 
electricity  were  to  be  studied. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  the  voltaic  re- 
searches, thus  begun,  opened  a  number  of  interesting 
topics  of  examination  and  discussion.  These,  however, 
it  does  not  belong  to  our  place  to  dwell  upon  at 
present ;  since  they  formed  parts  of  the  theory  of  the 
subject,  which  was  not  completed  till  light  had  been 
thrown  upon  it  finom  other  quarters.     The  identity  of 


^  Becqaerel,  TVaitd  tFElectr,  t.  i.  p.  107.  '  lb.  t.  i.  p.  108. 
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galvanism  with  electricity,  for  instance,  was  at  first,  as 
we  have  intimated,  rather  conjectured  than  proved.  It 
was  denied  by  Dr.  Fowler,  in  1793;  was  supposed  to 
be  confirmed  by  Dr.  Wells  two  years  later ;  but  was, 
still  later,  questioned  by  Davy.  The  nature  of  the 
operation  of  the  pile  was  variously  conceived.  Yolta 
himself  had  obtained  a  view  of  it  which  succeeding 
researches  confirmed,  when  he  asserted,*  in  1800,  that 
it  resembled  an  electric  battery  feebly  charged  and 
constantly  renewing  its  charge.  In  pursuance  of  this 
view,  the  common  electrical  action  was,  at  a  later 
period  (for  instance  by  Ampdre,  in  1820),  called  e20c- 
triccU  tenaionf  while  the  voltaic  action  was  called  the 
electrical  cu/rrent,  or  eUctromotive  action.  The  difierent 
effects  produced,  by  increasing  the  size  and  the 
number  of  the  plates  in  the  voltaic  trough,  were  also 
very  remarkable.  The  power  of  producing  heat  was 
found  to  depend  on  the  size  of  the  plates ;  the  power 
of  producing  chemical  changes,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
augmented  by  the  number  of  plates  of  which  the 
battery  consisted  The  former  effect  was  referred  to 
the  increased  qua/nlUy,  the  latter  to  the  ifUensity,  of 
the  electric  fluid.  We  mention  these  distinctions  at 
present,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
language  in  which  the  results  of  the  succeeding  inves- 
tigations are  narrated,  than  with  the  intention  of 
representing  the  hypotheses  and  measures  which  they 
imply,  as  clearly  established,  at  the  period  of  whi(^ 
we  speak.  For  that  purpose  new  discoveriea  were 
requisite,  which  we  have  soon  to  relate. 


>  FhiL  TVant.  p.  403. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Discovery  op  the  Laws  op  the  Mutual  Attrac- 
tion   AND     KePULSION    OP    VoLTAIC    CURRENTS. — 

J^  Mi  PKR.IC- 

IN  order  to  show  the  place  of  voltaic  electricity 
among  the  mechanico-cheniical  sciences,  we  must 
speak  of  its  mechanical  laws  as  separate  from  the  laws 
of  electro-magnetic  action;  although,  in  fact,  it  was 
only  in  consequence  of  the  forces  which  conducting 
voltaic  wires  exert  upon  magnets,  that  those  forces 
were  detected  which  they  exert  upon  each  other. 
This  latter  discovery  was  made  by  M.  Ampere;  and 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  and  sagacity  with  which  he 
caught  the  suggestion  of  such  forces,  from  the  electro- 
magnetic experiments  of  M.  Oersted,  (of  which  we  shall 
speak  in  the  next  chapter,)  well  entitle  him  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  great  and  independent  discoverer.  As  he 
truly  says,^  *  it  by  no  means  followed,  that  because  a 
conducting  wire  exerted  a  force  on  a  magnet,  two  con-* 
ducting  wires  must  exert  a  force  on  each  other;  for 
two  pieces  of  soft  iron,  both  of  which  affect  a  magnet, 
do  not  affect  each  other.*  But  immediately  on  the 
promulgation  of  Oersted's  experiments,  in  1820,  Am- 
pere leapt  forwards  to  a  general  theory  of  the  foots,  of 
which  theory  the  mutual  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
conducting  voltaic  wires  was  a  fundamental  supposi- 
tion. The  supposition  was  immediately  verified  by 
direct  trial ;  and  the  laws  of  this  attraction  and  repul- 
sion were  soon  determined,  with  great  experimental 
ingenuity,  and  a  very  remarkable  command  of  the 
resources  of  analysis.  But  the  experimental  and  ana- 
lytical investigation  of  the  mutual  action  of  voltaic  or 
electrical  currents,  was  so  mixed  up  with  the  exami- 
nation of  the  laws  of  electro-magnetism,  which  had 
given  occasion  to  the  investigation,  that  we  must  not 

■—''■■  ■■  I    ■    ^       ■  ■■     ■■»■■  I       ■■  «■  ■  ■     ■■         II  ■!! 
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treat  the  two  proyinoes  of  research  as  separate.  The 
mention  in  this  place^  premature  as  it  might  appear,  of 
the  labours  of  Ampere,  arises  inevitably  &om  his  being 
the  author  of  a  beautiful  and  comprehensive  generali- 
zation, which  not  only  included  the  phenomena  exhi- 
bited by  the  new  combinations  of  Oersted,  but  also 
disclosed  forces  which  existed  in  arrangements  already 
familiar,  although  they  had  never  been*  detected  tiU 
the  theory  pointed  out  how  they  were  to  be  looked 
for. 
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D18COTSRT  OF  Electbo-maonetic  Action. — 

Oersted. 

THE  impulse  which  the  discovery  of  galvanism,  in 
1791,  and  of  the  voltaic  pile,  in  1800,  had  given 
to  the  stud  J  of  electricity  as  a  mechanical  science,  had 
nearly  died  away  in  i8ao.  It  was  in  that  year  that 
M.  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  annonnced  that  the  con- 
ducting wire  of  a  voltaic  circuit  acts  upon  a  magnetic 
needle;  and  thus  recalled  into  activity  that  endeavour 
to  connect  magnetism  with  electricity,  which,  though 
apparently  on  many  accounts  so  hopefiil,  had  hitherto 
been  attended  with  no  success.  Oersted  found  that 
the  needle  has  a  tendency  to  place  itself  cU  right  angles 
to  the  wire ; — a  kind  of  action  altogether  different  from 
any  which  had  been  suspected. 

This  observation  was  of  vast  importance ;  and  the 
analysis  of  its  conditions  and  consequences  employed 
the  beet  philosophers  in  Europe  immediately  on  its 
promulgation.  It  is  impossible,  without  great  injustice, 
to  refuse  great  merit  to  Oersted  as  the  author  of  the 
discovery.  We  have  already  said,  that  men  appear 
generally  inclined  to  believe  remarkable  discoveries  to 
he  accidental,  and  the  discovery  of  Oersted  has  been 
spoken  of  as  a  casual  insulated  experiment.^  Yet 
Oersted  had  been  looking  for  such  an  accident  pro- 
bably more  carefully  and  perseveringly  than  any  other 
person  in  Europe.  In  1807,  he  had  published^  a 
work,  in  which  he  professed  that  his  purpose  was  '  to 
ascertain  whether  electricity,  in  its  most  latent  state, 
had  any  effect  on:  the  magnet.'  And  he,  as  I  know 
from  his  own  declaration,  considered  his  discovery  as 
the  natural  sequel  and  confirmation  of  his  early  re- 
searches j  as,  indeed,  it  fell  in  readily  and  immediately 


1  See  SehetUng  ueber  Faradai^B  Entdsckung,  p.  a7> 
3  Amjjkrtt  p.  69, 
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with  speoolations  on  these  subj^ts  then  veiy  prevalent 
in  Gknnanj.  It  was  an  accident  like  that  by  which  a 
man  guesses  a  riddle  on  which  his  mind  has  long  been 
employed. 

Besides  the  confirmation  of  Oersted's  observations 
by  many  experimenters,  great  additions  were  made  to 
his  &ctB :  of  these,  one  of  the  most  important  was  due 
to  Ampdre.  Since  the  earth  is  in  &ct  magnetic,  the 
voltaic  wire  ought  to  be  affected  by  terrestrial  mag- 
netism alone,  and  ought  to  tend  to  assume  a  position 
depending  on  the  position  of  the  compass-needle.  At 
first,  the  attempts  to  produce  this  effect  failed,  but 
soon,  with  a  more  delicate  apparatus,  the  result  was 
found  to  agree  with  the  anticipation. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  dwdl  on  any  of  the  subse- 
quent researches,  except  so  far  as  they  are  essential  to 
our  great  object,  the  progress  towards  a  general  theory 
of  the  subject.  I  proceed,  therefore,  immediately  to 
the  attempts  made  towards  this  object. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Discovert  of  the  Laws  of  Electbo-maqketic 

AOTIOK. 

ON  attempting  to  analTse  the  electro-magnetic  phe- 
nomena observed  hj  Oersted  and  others  into  their 
simplest  forms,  they  appeared,  at  least  at  first  sight,  to 
be  different  from  any  mechanical  actions  which  had  yet 
been  observed.  It  seemed  as  if  the  conducting  wire 
exerted  on  the  pole  of  the  magnet  a  force  which  was 
not  attractive  or  reptdsive,  but  transverse; — not 
tending  to  draw  the  point  acted  on  nearer,  or  to  push 
it  further  off,  in  the  line  which  reached  from  the 
acting  point,  but  urging  it  to  move  at  right  angles  to 
this  line.  The  forces  appeared  to  be  such  as  Kepler 
had  dreamt  of  in  the  infiftncy  of  mechanical  concep- 
tions; rather  than  such  as  those  of  which  Newton  had 
established  the  existence  in  the  solar  system,  and  such 
as  he,  and  all  his  successors,  had  supposed  to  be  the 
only  kinds  of  force  which  exist  in  nature.  The  north 
pole  of  the  needle  moved  as  if  it  were  impelled  by  a 
vortex  revolving  round  the  wire  in  one  direction, 
while  the  south  pole  seemed  to  be  driven  by  an 
opposite  vortex.  The  case  seemed  novel,  and  almost 
paradoxical. 

It  was  soon  established  by  experiments,  made  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  that  the  mechanical  action  was 
really  of  this  transverse  kind.  And  a  curious  result 
was  obtained,'  which  a  little  while  before  would  have 
been  considered  as  altogether  incredible; — that  this 
force  would  cause  a  constant  and  rapid  revolution  of 
either  of  the  bodies  about  the  other; — of  the  conduct- 
ing wii*e  about  the  magnet,  or  of  the  magnet  about 
the  conducting  wire.  This  was  effected  by  Mr.  Faraday, 
iQ  1821. 

The  laws  which  regulated  the  intensity  of  this  force, 
with  reference  to  the  distance  and  position  of  the 
bodies,  now  naturally  came  to  be  examined.  MM.  Biot 
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and  Savart  in  Frsnce,  and  Mr.  Barlow  in  England, 
instituted Buch  measures;  andsatiaSed  themselrea that 


the  elemoutarj  force  followed  the  lav  of  magnitude  of 
all  known  elementary  forces,  in  being  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  diHtance;  although,  tn  its  direction,  it 
was  ao  entirely  different  from  other  forces.  But  the 
investigation  of  the  law»  ofph«nomma  of  the  subject 
was  too  closely  connected  with  the  choice  of  a  mech^ 
nical  theoiy,  to  be  estublished  previonsly  and  iiid»' 
peudently,  as  had  been  done  in  astronomy.  The 
experiments  gave  complex  results,  and  the  analysis  of 
these  into  their  elementary  ftottoos  was  almost  tm 
indispensable  step  in  order  to  disentangle  their  lawa. 
We  must,  therefore,  state  the  progresi  of  this  anolysia. 


% 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
TniORT  OF  Eleotbodtnamigal  AcTioir. 

A  MPERES  Theory, — ^Nothing  can  show  in  a  more 
-^  striking  manner  the  advanced  condition  of  phy- 
sical speculation  in  1820,  than  the  reduction  of  the 
strange  and  complex  phenomena  of  electromagnetism 
to  a  simple  and  general  theory  as  soon  as  they  were 
published.  Instead  of  a  gradual  establishment  of  laws 
of  phenomena,  and  of  theories  more  and  more  perfect, 
occupying  ages,  as  in  the  case  of  astronomy,  or  genera- 
tions, as  in  the  instances  of  magnetism  and  electricity, 
a  few  months  sufficed  for  the  whole  process  of  genera- 
lization; and  the  experiments  made  at  Copenhagen 
were  announced  at  Paris  and  London,  almost  at  the 
same  time  with  the  skilful  analysis  and  comprehensive 
inductions  of  Ampere. 

Tet  we  should  err  if  we  should  suppose,  from  the 
celerity  with  which  the  task  was  executed,  that  it  was 
an  easy  one.  There  were  required,  in  the  author  of 
BQch  a  theory,  not  only  those  clear  conceptions  of  the 
relations  of  space  and  force,  which  are  the  first  condi- 
tions of  all  sound  theory,  and  a  full  possession  of  the 
experiments;  but  also  a  masterly  command  of  the 
mathematicaJ  arms  by  which  alone  the  victory  could 
be  gained,  and  a  sagacious  selection  of  proper  experi- 
ments which  might  decide  the  &te  of  the  proposed 
hypothesis. 

It  is  true,  that  the  nature  of  the  requisite  hypothesis 
was  not  difficult  to  see  in  a  certain  vague  and  limited 
way.  The  conducting-wire  and  the  magnetic  needle 
had  a  tendency  to  arrange  themselves  at  right  angles 
to  one  another.  This  might  be  represented  by  sup- 
posing the  wire  to  be  made  up  of  transverse  magnetic 
needles,  or  by  supposing  the  needle  to  be  made  up  of 
transverse  conducting- wires ;  for  it  was  easy  to  conceive 
forces  which  should  bring  corresponding  elements, 
either  magnetic  or  voltaic,  into  parallel  positions;  and 
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then  the  general  phenomena  aboTe  stated  would  be 
accounted  for.  And  the  choice  between  the  two 
modes  of  conception,  appeared  at  first  sight  a  matter 
of  indifference.  The  majority  of  philosophers  at  first 
adopted,  or  at  least  employed,  the  former  method,  as 
Oersted  in  Germany,  Berzelius  in  Sweden,  Wollaston 
in  £ngland. 

Ampdre  adopted  the  other  view,  according  to  which 
the  magnet  is  made  up  of  con  ducting- wires  in  a  trans- 
verse position.  But  he  did  for  his  hypothesis  what 
no  one  did  or  could  do  for  the  other :  he  showed  that 
it  was  the  only  one  which  would  account,  without 
additional  and  arbitrary  suppositions,  for  the  facts  of 
continued  motion  in  electro-magnetic  casea  And  he 
further  elevated  his  theory  to  a  higher  rank  of  gene- 
rality, by  showing  that  it  explained, — not  only  the 
action  of  a  conducting- wire  upon  a  magnet,  but  also 
two  other  classes  of  facts,  already  spoken  of  in  this 
history, — ^the  action  of  magnets  upon  each  other, — and 
the  action  of  conducting- wires  upon  each  other. 

The  deduction  of  such  particular  cases  from  the 
theory,  required,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  some  com- 
plex calculations :  but  the  deduction  being  satisfactory, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Ampdre*s  theory  conformed  to  that 
description  which  we  have  repeatedly  had  to  point  out 
as  the  usual  character  of  a  true  and  stable  theory; 
namely,  that  besides  accounting  for  the  class  of  phe- 
nomena which  suggested  it,  it  supplies  an  unforeseen 
explanation  of  other  known  facts.  For  the  mutual 
action  of  magnets,  which  was  supposed  to  be  already 
reduced  to  a  satisfactory  theoretical  form  by  Coulomb, 
was  not  contemplated  by  Ampdre  in  the  formation  of 
his  hypothesis ;  and  the  mutual  action  of  voltaic  cur- 
rents, though  tried  only  in  consequence  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  theory,  was  clearly  a  &ct  distinct  from 
electromagnetic  action ;  yet  all  these  facts  flowed  alike 
from  the  theory.  And  thus  Ampere  brought  into 
view  a  class  of  forces  for  which  the  term  '  electromag- 
netic* was  too  limited,  and  which  he  designated^  by  the 


^  Ann.  de  CMm.,  torn.  xx.  p.  60  (iSaa). 
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appropriate  term  decirodynamic;  distinguishiDg  them 
hy  thia  expression,  as  the  forces  of  an  electric  current, 
from  the  statical  effects  of  electricity  which  we  had 
formerly  to  treat  of.  This  term  has  passed  into  common 
nse  among  scientific  writers,  and  remains  the  record 
and  stamp  of  the  success  of  the  Amperian  induction. 

The  fii^  promulgation  of  Ampdre*s  views  was  by  a 
communication  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
September  the  i8th,  1820;  Oersted^s  discoveries  having 
reached  Paris  only  in  the  preceding  July.  At  almost 
eveiy  meeting  of  the  Academy  during  the  remainder 
of  that  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  one, 
he  had  new  developements  or  new  confirmations  of  his 
theory  to  announce.  The  most  hypothetical  part  of 
his  theory, — ^the  proposition  that  magnets  might  be 
considered  in  their  effects  as  identical  with  spiral  vol- 
taic wires, — ^he  asserted  from  the  very  first.  The  mutual 
attraction  and  repulsion  of  voltaic  wires, — the  laws  of 
this  action, — the  deduction  of  the  observed  facts  from 
it  by  calculation, — the  determination,  by  new  experi- 
ments, of  the  constant  quantities  which  entered  into 
hifi  formulas, — ^followed  in  rapid  succession.  The  theory 
must  be  briefly  stated.  It  had  already  been  seen  that 
parallel  voltaic  currents  attracted  each  other;  when, 
instead  of  being  parallel,  they  were  situate  in  any 
directions,  they  still  exerted  attractive  and  repulsive 
forces  depending  on  the  distance,  and  on  the  directions 
of  each  element  of  both  currents.  Add  to  this  doc- 
trine the  hypothetical  constitution  of  magnets,  namely, 
that  a  voltaic  current  runs  round  the  axis  of  each  par- 
tide,  and  we  have  the  means  of  calculating  a  vast 
variety  of  results  which  may  be  compared  with  expe- 
riment. But  the  lawB  of  the  elementary  forces  required 
further  fixation.  WhaX  fwnetions  are  the  forces  of  the 
distance  and  the  directions  of  the  elements  ? 

To  extract  from  experiment  an  answer  to  this  inquiry 
was  &r  frt>m  easy,  for  the  elementary  forces  were  mi^ 
thematicaUy  connected  with  the  observed  facts,  by  a 
double  xnadiematical  integration; — a  long,  and,  while 
the  constant  coefiicients  remained  undefined,  hardly  a 
possible  operation.    Ampire  made  some  trials  in  this 
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way,  but  his  happier  genius  soggested  to  him  a  better 
path.     It  occurred  to  him,  that  if  his  integrals,  without 
being  specially  found,  could  be  shown  to  -vanish  upon 
the  whole,  under  certain  conditions  of  the  problem, 
this  circumstance  would  correspond  to  arrangements  of 
his  apparatus  in  which  a  state  of  equilibrium  was  pre- 
served, howeyerthe  form  of  some  of  the  parts  might 
be  changed.     He  found  two  such  cases,  which  were  of 
great  importance  to  the  theory.     The  first  of  these 
cases  proved  that  the  force  exerted  by  any  element  of 
the  voltaic  wire  might  be  resolved  into  other  forces  by 
a  theorem  resembling  the  well-known  proposition  of 
the  parallelogram   of  forces.      This  was  proved  by 
showing  that  the  action  of  a  straight  wire  is  the  same 
with  that  of  another  wire  which  joins  the  same  ex- 
tremities, but  is  bent  and  contorted  in  any  way  what- 
ever.   But  it  still  remained  neceasaiy  to  determine  two 
fundamental  quantities;   one  of  which  expressed  the 
power  of  the  distance  according  to  which  the  force 
varied;  the  other,  the  degree  in  which  the  force  is 
affected  by  the  obliquity  of  the  elements.     One  of  the 
general  causes  of  equilibrium,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
gave  a  relation  between  these  two  quantities ;  *  and  as 
the  power  was  naturally,  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
rightly,  conjectured  to  be  the  inverse  square,  the  other 
quantity  also  was  determined ;  and  the  genetal  problem 
of  electrodynamical  action  was  fully  solved. 

If  Amp^e  had  not  been  an  accomplished  analyst,  he 
woidd  not  have  been  able  to  discover  the  condition  on 
which  the  nullity  of  the  integral  in  this  case  depended.' 
And  throughout  his  labours,  we  find  reason  to  admire, 
both  his  mathematical  skill,  and  his  steadiness  cf 
thought;  although  these  excellencies  are  by  no  means 
accompanied  throughout  with  corresponding  clearness 
and  elegance  of  exposition  in  his  writings. 

Beception  of  Ampere's  Theory. — Clear  mathematical 
conceptions,  and  some  familiarity  with  mathematical 
operations,  were  needed  by  readers  also,  in  order  to 


*  CommaDlcfttioa  to  the  Acad.  8e.,  Jane  to,  i8aa.    See  Ampere, 
BeateU,  p.  a9:».  ^  B/KutU^  P>  3 1 4* 
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appreciate  the  evidence  of  the  theory ;  and,  therefore, 
we  need  not  feel  any  surprise  if  it  was,  on  its  publica- 
tion and  establishment,  hailed  with  far  less  enthusiasm 
than  so  remarkable  a  triumph  of  generalizing  power 
might  appear  to  deserre.  For  some  time,  indeed,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  public  were  naturally  held  in 
mupenae  by  the  opposing  weight  of  rival  names.  The 
Amperian  theory  did  not  make  its  way  without  con- 
tention and  competition.  The  electro-magnetic  experi- 
ments, from  their  first  appearance,  gave  a  clear  promise 
of  Borne  new  and  wide  generalization ;  and  held  out  a 
prize  of  honour  and  fame  to  him  who  should  be  first 
in  giving  the  right  interpretation  of  the  riddle.  In 
F^ranoe,  die  emulatioo  for  such  reputation  is  perhaps 
mean  vigilant  and  anxious  than  it  is  elsewhere;  and 
we  see,  on  this  as  on  other  occanone,  the  scientific  host 
of  Paris  qmnging  upon  a  new  subject  with  an  impe- 
taomtj  which,  in  a  short  time,  runs  into  controversies 
for  priority  or  for  victory.  In  this  case,  M.  Biot,  as 
well  as  Ampdre,  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  electro- 
magnetic phenomena  to  general  laws.  The  discussion 
between  bim  and  Ampere  turned  on  some  points  which 
ai«  curiiMis.  M.  Biot  was  disposed  to  consider  as  an 
elementary  action,  the  force  which  an  element  of  a 
voltaic  wire  exerts  upon  a  magnetic  particle,  and  which 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  at  right  angles  to  their  mutual 
distance;  and  he  conceived  that  the  equal  reaction 
which  necessarily  accompanies  this  action  acts  oppo- 
sitely to  the  action,  not  in  the  same  line,  but  in  a 
parallel  line,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  distance : 
thus  forming  a  primitive  couple,  to  use  a  technical 
expression  borrowed  from  mechanics.  To  this  Ampere 
objected,^  that  the  direct  opposition  of  all  elementary 
action  and  reaction  was  a  universal  and  necessary  me- 
chanical law.  He  showed  too  that  such  a  couple  as 
had  been  assumed,  would  follow  as  a  derivcUive'reRvM 
from  his  theory.  And  in  comparing  his  own  theory 
with  that  in  which  the  voltaic  wire  is  assimilated  to  a 
collection  of  transverse  magnets,  he  was  also  able  to 

*  Aoip^,  ThicrUt  p.  1 54- 
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prove  that  no  sueli  assemblage  of  forces  acting  to  and 
from  fixed  points,  as  the  forces  of  magnets  do  act» 
could  produce  a  continued  motion  like  that  discovered 
by  Faraday.     This,  indeed,  was  only  the  well-known 
demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  a  perpetual  mo- 
tion.    If,  instead  of  a  collection  of  magnets,  the  ad- 
verse theorists  had  spoken  of  a  magnetic  current,  thej 
might  probably  interpret  their  expressions  so  as  to 
explain  the  facts;  that  is,  if  they  considered  every 
element  of  such  a  current  as  a  magnet,  and  conse- 
quently, every  point  of  it  as  being  a  north  and  a  south 
pole  at  the  same  instant.     But  to  introduce  such  a 
conception  of  a  magnetic  current  was  to  abandon  aU 
the  laws  of  magnetic  action  hitherto  established;  and 
consequently  to  lose  all  that  gave  the  hypothesis  its 
value.     The  idea  of  an  electric  currenti  on  the  other 
hand,  was  so  &r  from  being  a  new  and  hazardous  a»- 
Bumption,  that  it  had  already  been  forced  upon  philo- 
sophers from  the  time  of  Yolta ;  and  in  this  current^ 
the  relation  of  preceding  and  succeeding,  which  neoea- 
sarily  existed  between  the  extremities  of  any  element, 
introduced  that  relative  polarity  on  which  the  suooeBs 
of  the  explanations  of  the  facts  depended.     And  thus 
in  this  controversy,  the  theory  of  Ampire  has  a  great 
and  undeniable  superiority  over  the  rival  hypotheses. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 
Consequences  op  the  Electrodynamic  Theory.    • 

IT  is  not  necessary  to  state  the  various  applications 
which  were  soon  made  of  the  electro-magnetic  dis-» 
coYeries.  But  we  may  notice  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant^— the  Oalvanometer,  an  instrument  which,  by 
enabling  the  philosopher  to  detect  and  to  measure 
extremely  minute  electrodynamic  actions,  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  subject  similar  to  that  which  it  received 
firom  the  invention  of  the  Ley  den  Phial,  or  the  Voltaic 
Pile.  The  strength  of  the  voltaic  current  was  measured, 
in  this  instrument,  by  the  deflection  produced  in  a 
compass-needle ;  and  its  sensibility  was  multiplied  by 
making  the  wire  pass  repeatedly  above  and  below  the 
needle.  Schweigger,  of  Halle,  was  one  of  the  first 
devisers  of  this  apparatus. 

The  substitution  of  electro-magnets,  that  is,  of  spiral 
tubes  composed  of  voltaic  wires,  for  common  magnets, 
gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  curious  apparatus  and  specu-* 
lations,  some  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  mention* 

[and  Ed.1  [When  a  voltaic  apparatus  is  in  action, 
there  may  be  conceived  to  be  a  current  of  electricity 
running  through  its  various  elements,  as  stated  in  the 
text.  The  force  of  this  current  in  various  parts  of  the 
circuit  has  been  made  the  subject  of  mathematical 
investigation  by  M.  Ohm,^  The  problem  is  in  every 
respect  similar  to  that  of  the  flow  of  heat  through  a 
body,  and  taken  generally,  leads  to  complex  calcula* 
tions  of  the  same  kind.  But  Dr.  Ohm,  by  limiting  the 
problem  in  the  first  place  by  conditions  which  the 
usual  nature  and  form  of  voltaic  apparatus  suggest, 
has  been  able  to  give  great  simplicity  to  his  reasonings. 
These  conditions  are,  the  linear  form  of  the  conductors 
(wires)  and  the  steadiness  of  the  electric  state.  For 
this  part  of  the  problem  Dr.  Ohm's  reasonings  are  as 

1  DU  OalvanUche  KetU  Mathtmaiisch  bearbeilet  von  Dr.  G.  S.  Ohm^ 
Berliiu  i8s7. 
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simple  and  as  demonstratiye  aa  the  elementary  propo- 
sitions of  Mechanics,  The  formulsB  for  the  electric 
force  of  a  voltaic  current  to  which  he  is  led  have  been 
experimentally  verified  by  others,  especially  Fedmer,' 
Gauss,'  Lenz^  Jacobi,  Poggendorf,  and  PouUlet 

Among  ourselves,  Mr.  Wheatstone  has  confirmed  and 
applied  tibe  views  of  M.  Ohm,  in  a  Memoir*  On  New  In^ 
gtrumenis  and  FroeesseB  for  detennining  the  Conetante 
of  a  Voltaic  Circuit.  He  there  remarks,  that  the  clear 
ideas  of  electromotive  forces  and  resistances,  substituted 
by  Ohm  for  the  vague  notions  of  quantity  and  intensity 
which  have  long  been  prevalent,  give  satisfactory  ex- 
planations of  the  most  important  difficulties,  and  express 
the  laws  of  a  vast  number  of  phenomena  in  formuln  of 
remarkable  simplicity  and  generality.  In  this  Memoir, 
Professor  Wheatstone  describes  an  instrument  which  he 
terms  the  Bheostai,  because  it  brings  to  a  common  stan- 
dard the  voltaic  currents  which  are  compared  by  it.  He 
generalises  the  language  of  the  subject  by  employing 
the  term  rheomotor  for  any  apparatus  which  originates 
an  electric  current  (whether  voltaic  or  thermoelectric, 
iic)  and  rheoTMter  for  any  instrument  to  measure  the 
force  of  such  a  current.  It  appears  that  the  idea  of 
constructing  an  instrument  of  the  nature  of  the 
Rheostat  had  occurred  also  to  Pro£  Jacobi,  of  St. 
Petersburg.] 

The  galvanometer  led  to  the  discovery  of  another 
class  of  cases  in  which  the  electrodynamical  action  was 
called  into  play,  namely,  those  in  which  a  circuit, 
composed  of  two  metals  only,  became  electro-magnetic 
by  heating  one  part  of  it.  This  discovery  of  thermo- 
electricity was  made  by  Professor  Seebeck  of  Berlin,  in 
1822,  and  prosecuted  by  various  persons;  especially  by 
Prof  Gumming*  of  Cambridge,  who,  early  in  1823, 
extended  the  examination  of  this  property  to  most  of 
the  metals,  and  determined  their  thermo-electric  order. 
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Bat  as  th€B0  inv^stigfttioiia  exhibited  no  new  mecbfr- 
nicttl  effects  <^  electromotive  f<»eefl,  they  do  not  noir 
fhrther  eoneem  mi ;  and  we  pees  otif  at  present,  to  a 
case  in  whieh  eiieh  fottses  act  in  a  manner  different 
from  any  of  these  already  described. 

DlBOOyBBT  07  DlAXAONnnSK* 

[and  Ed]  [By  the  dLBOoveriee  just  related,  a  eylin<» 
dnoal  roiral  of  wire  throngh  whioh  an  eleotrie  current 
is  passing  is  identified  with  a  magnet^  and  the  effect 
of  snob  a  spiral  is  incfeased  by  placing  in  it  a  core  of 
soft  iron.  By  the  nse  of  such  a  combination  under  the 
influence  of  a  voltaic  battery,  magnets  are  constructed 
£u*more  powerful  than  those  which-  depend  upon  the 
permanent  magnedsm  of  iron^  The  electro-magnet 
employed  by  Dr.  Faraday  in  sonle  of  his  experiments 
would  sustain  a  hundred-weight  at  either  end. 

By  the  use  of  such  magnets  Dr.  Faraday  discovered 
that^  besides  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt^  which  possess 
magnetism  in  a  high  degree,  many  bodies  are  magnetic 
in  a  slight  degree.  And  he  made  the  further  very 
important  discovery,  that  of  those  substances  which 
are  not  magnetic,  many,  perhaps  all,  possess  an  oppo- 
site property,  in  virtue  of  which  he  terms  them 
dicmutgneHe.  The  opposition  is  of  this  kind; — ^that 
magnetic  bodies  in  the  form  of  bars  or  needles,  if  free 
to  move,  arrange  themselves  in  the  (ueicU  line  joining 
the  poles;  diamagnetic  bodies  under  the  same  circum- 
stances arrange  themselves  in  an  eqiuUorial  position, 
perpendicular  to  the  axial  line.  And  this  tendency  he 
conceives  to  be  the  result  of  one  more  general;  that 
whereas  magnetic  bodies  are  attracted  to  the  poles  of 
a  magnet,  diamagnetic  bodies  are  repelled  from  the 
poles.  The  list  of  diamagnetic  bodies  includes  all 
kinds  of  substances;  not  only  metals,  as  antimony, 
bismuth,  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  but  many  crystals, 
glass,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  sugar,  gum,  wood,  ivory; 
and  even  flesh  and  fruit. 

It  appears  that  M.  le  Bailli  had  shown,  in  1829,  that 
both  bismuth  and  antimony   and  bismuth  repelled 
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the  magnetic  needle;  and  as  Dr.  Faradaj  remarks,  it 
is  astonishing  that  such  an  experiment  shoiild  have 
remained  so  long  without  further  resulta  M.  Beoquerel 
in  1827  observed,  and  quoted  Coulomb  as  having  also 
observed,  that  a  needle  of  wood  under  certain  con- 
ditions pointed  across  the  magnetic  curves ;  and  also 
stated  that  he  had  found  a  needle  of  wood  place  itself 
parallel  to  the  wires  of  a  galvanometer.  This  he 
referred  to  a  magnetism  transverse  to  the  length.  But 
he  does  not  refer  the  phenomena  to  elementaiy  repul- 
sive action,  nor  show  that  they  are  common  to  an 
immense  class  of  bodies,  nor  distinguish  this  diamag* 
netic  from  the  magnetic  class,  as  Faraday  has  taught 
us  to  do. 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  peculiar  phenomena  of 
copper  which,  in  the  same  series  of  researches,  are 
traced  by  Dr.  Faraday  to  the  combined  effect  of  its 
diamagnetic  character,  and  the  electric  currents  excited 
in  it  by  the  electro-magnet ;  nor  to  the  optical  phe- 
nomena manifested  by  certain  transparent  diamagnetic 
substances  tmder  electric  action;  as  already  stated  in 
Book  ix.«] 

>  See  the  T%oeniieth  SerUt  0/ Sxpertmmiai  Rettarekei  <»  EUdHeU^, 
read  to  the  Boyal  Society,  Deo.  18, 1845. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

DiaCOVERT  OP  THE  LaWS  OP  MAQNErO-ELECTRIC 
iNDUCnON. — Fa&adat. 

IT  was  clearly  established  by  Ampere,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  magnetic  action  is  a  peculiar  form  of 
electromotive  actions,  and  that,  in  this  kind  of  agency, 
action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite.  It  ap- 
peared to  follow  almost  irresistibly  from  these  con- 
siderations, that  magnetism  might  be  made  to  produce 
electricity,  as  electricity  could  be  made  to  imitate  all 
the  effects  of  magnetism.  Yet  for  a  long  time  the 
attempts  to  obtain  such  a  result  were  fruitless.  Fara- 
day, in  1825,  endeavoured  to  make  the  con  ducting- wire 
of  the  voltaic  circuit  excite  electricity  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wire  by  induction,  as  the  conductor  charged 
with  common  electricity  would  have  done,  but  he 
obtained  no  such  effect.  If  this  attempt  had  succeeded^ 
the  magnet,  which,  for  all  such  purposes,  is  an  assem- 
blage of  voltaic  circuits,  might  also  have  been  made 
to  excite  electricity.  About  the  same  time,  an  ex-* 
periment  was  made  in  France  by  M.  Arago,  which 
really  involved  the  effect  thus  sought;  though  this 
effect  was  notextricated  from  the  complex  phenomenon, 
till  Faraday  began  his  splendid  career  of  discovery  on 
this  subject  in  1832.  Arago*8  observation  was,  that 
the  rapid  revolution  of  a  conducting-plate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  magnet,  gave  rise  to  a  furce  acting  on 
the  magnet.  In  England,  Messrs.  Barlow  and  Christie, 
Herschel  and  Babbage,  repeated,  and  tried  to  analyse 
this  experiment ;  but  referring  the  forces  only  to  con- 
ditions of  space  and  time,  and  overlooking  the  real 
cause,  the  electrical  currents  produced  by  the  motion, 
these  philosophers  were  altogether  unsuccessful  in 
their  labours.  In  1831,  Faraday  again  sought  for 
electro-dynamical  induction,  and  after  some  futile  trials, 
at  last  found  it  in  a  form  different  from  that  in  which 
he  had  looked  for  it.     It  was  then  seen,  that  at  the 
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precise  time  of  making  or  breaking  the  contact  which 
closed  the  galvanic  circuit,  a  momentary  effect  waa 
induced  in  a  neighbouring  wire,  bat  disappeared  in- 
stantly.^ Once  in  possession  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Faraday 
ran  rapidly  up  the  ladder  of  discovery,  to  the  general 
point  of  view.  —  Instead  of  suddenly  making  or 
breaking  the  contact  of  the  inducing  circuit,  a  similar 
effect  was  produced  by  removing  the  inducible  wire 
nearer  to  or  further  from  the  circuit;^ — the  effects 
were  increased  by  the  proximity  of  soft  iron  ,->— when 
the  soft  iron  was  affected  by  an  ordinary  magnet  instead 
of  the  voltaic  wire,  the  same  effect  still  recurred;* — 
and  thus  it  appeu*ed,  that  by  making  and  breaking 
magnetic  contact,  a  momentary  electric  current  was 
produced.  It  was  produced  also  by  moving  the 
magnet;'-— or  by  moving  the  wire  with  reference  to 
the  magnet'  Finally,  it  was  found  that  the  earth  might 
supply  the  place  of  a  magnet  in  this  as  in  other  ex- 
periments;* and  the  mere  motion  of  a  wire,  under 
proper  circumstances,  produced  in  it,  it  appeared,  a 
momentary  electric  current.^  These  &ct8  were  curi- 
ously confirmed  by  the  results  in  special  cases.  They 
explained  Arago*s  experiments;  for  the  momentary 
effect  became  permanent  by  the  revolution  of  the 
plata  And  without  using  the  magnet,  a  revolving 
plate  became  an  electrical  machine;' — ^a  revolving 
globe  exhibited  electro-magnetic  action,^^  the  circuit 
being  complete  in  the  globe  itself  without  the  addition 
of  any  wire; — and  a  mere  motion  of  the  wire  of  a 
galvanometer  produced  an  electro-dynamic  effect  upon 
its  needle.  ^^ 

But  the  question  occurs.  What  is  the  general  law 
which  determines  the  direction  of  electric  currents 
thus  produced  by  the  joint  effects  of  motion  and 
magnetism  ?  Nothing  but  a  peculiar  steadiness  and 
clearness  in  his  conceptions  of  space,  could  have  en- 

'PMLTVofM.  i83a,p.  i27.Flnt  7  Second  Series,  PkU,   7Yan$. 
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abled  Mr.  Faraday  to  detect  the  law  of  this  phe- 
nomenon. For  the  qaestiou  required  that  he  should 
determine  the  mutual  relations  in  space  which  oonneot 
the  magnetic  poles,  the  position  of  the  wire,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wire's  motion,  and  the  electrical  current 
produced  in  it.  This  was  no  easy  problem;  indeed, 
the  mere  relation  of  the  magnetic  to  the  electric  forces, 
the  one  set  being  perpendicular  to  the  other,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  perplex  the  mind ;  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  electrodynamical  discoveries.  But  Mr. 
Faraday  appears  to  have  seized  at  once  the  law  of  the 
phenomena.  '  The  relation,'  he  says,*^  '  which  holds 
between  the  magnetic  pole,  the  moving  wire  or  metal, 
and  the  direction  of  the  current  evolved,  is  very  simple 
(so  it  seemed  to  him),  although  rather  difficult  to 
express.*  He  represents  it  by  referring  position  and 
motion  to  the  'magnetic  curves,'  which  go  from  a 
magnetic  pole  to  the  opposite  pole.  The  current  in 
the  wire  sets  one  way  or  the  other,  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  motion  of  the  wire  cuts  these 
curves.  And  thus  he  was  enabled,  at  the  end  of  his 
Seoond  Series  of  Meiearchea  (December,  183 1),  to  give, 
in  general  terms,  the  law  of  nature  to  which  may  be 
referred  the  extraordinary  number  of  new  and  cufious 
experiments  which  he  has  stated  ;^' — namely,  that  if  a 
wire  move  so  as  to  cut  a  magnetic  curve,  a  power  is 
called  into  action  which  tends  to  urge  a  magnetic 
current  through  the  wire;  and  that  if  a  mass  move 
80  that  its  parts  do  not  move  in  the  same  direction 
across  the  magnetic  curves,  and  vdth  the  same  angular 
Telocity,  electrical  currents  are  called  into  play  in  the 
mass. 

This  rule,  thus  simple  from  its  generality,  though 
inevitably  complex  in  every  special  case,  may  be  looked 
npon  as  supplying  the  first  demand  of  philosophy,  the 
law  of  the  phenomena;  and  accordingly  Dr.  Faraday 
has,  in  all  his  subsequent  researches  on  magneto- 
electric  induction,  applied  this  law  to  his  experiments; 
and  has  thereby  unravelled  an  immense  amount  of 
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apparent  inconsistency  and  confusion,  for  those  who 
have  followed  him  in  his  mode  of  oonoeiving  the 
subject 

But  yet  other  philosophers  have  regarded  these 
phenomena  in  other  points  of  view,  and  have  stated 
the  laws  of  the  phenomena  in  a  manner  different  from 
Faraday's,  although  for  the  most  part  equivalent  to 
hia    And  these  attempts  to  express,  in  the  most  simple 
and    general   form,   the    law  of  the  phenomena    of 
magneto  electrical  induction,  have  naturally  been  com- 
bined  with  the  expression  of  other  laws  of  electrical 
and  magnetical  phenomena.    Further,  these  endeavours 
to  connect  and  generalize  the  Facts  have  naturally- 
been  clothed  in  the  garb  of  various  Theories: — thelaios 
of  phenomena  have  been  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
supposed  causes  of  the  phenomena;  as  fluids,  attractions 
and  repulsions,  particles  with  currents  running  through 
them  or  round  them,  physical  lines  of  force,  and  the 
like.     Such  views,  and  the  conflict  of  them,  are  the 
natural  and  hopeful  prognostics  of  a  theory  which 
shall  harmonize  their  discords  and  include  all  that  each 
contains  of  Truth.     The  fermentation  at  present  is 
perhaps  too  great  to  allow  us  to  see  cleai'ly  the  truth 
which  lies  at  the  bottom.     But  a  few  of  the  leading 
points  of  recent  discussions  on  these  subjects  will  be 
noticed  in  the  Additions  to  this  volume. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
Tbaksitiok  to  Chemical  Science. 

THE  preceding  train  of  generalization  may  justly 
appear  extensive,  and  of  itself  well  worthy  of 
admiration.  Yet  we  are  to  consider  all  that  has  there 
been  established  as  only  one-half  of  the  science  to 
"which  it  belongs,— one  limb  of  the  colossal  form  of 
Chemistry.  We  have  ascertained,  we  will  suppose, 
the  laws  of  Electric  Polarity ;  but  we  have  then  to 
ask,  What  is  the  relation  of  this  Polarity  to  Chemical 
Composition?  This  was  the  great  problem  which, 
constantly  present  to  the  minds  of  electro-chemical 
inquirers,  drew  them  on,  with  the  promise  of  some 
deep  and  comprehensive  insight  into  the  mechanism 
of  natura  Long  tasks  of  research,  though  only  sub- 
sidiary to  this,  were  cheerfuUy  undertaken.  Thus 
Paraday^  describes  himself  as  com|>elled  to  set  about 
satisfying  himself  of  the  identity  of  common,  animal, 
and  voltaic  electricity,  as  '  the  decision  of  a  doubtful 
point  which  interfered  with  the  extension  of  his  views, 
and  destroyed  the  strictness  of  reasoning.*  Having 
established  this  identity,  he  proceeded  with  his  grand 
undertaking  of  electro-chemical  research. 

The  connexion  of  electrical  currents  with  chemical 
action,  though  kept  out  of  sight  in  the  account  we 
have  hitherto  given,  was  never  forgotten  by  the  experi- 
menters; for,  in  fact,  the  modes  in  which  electrical 
currents  were  excited,  were  chemical  actions; — the 
action  of  acids  and  metals  on  each  other  in  the  voltaic 
trough,  or  in  some  other  form.  The  dependence  of 
the  electrical  effect  on  these  chemical  actions,  and  still 
more,  the  chemical  actions  produced  by  the  agency  of 
the  poles  of  the  circuit,  had  been  carefully  studied; 
and  we  must  now  relate  with  what  success. 

But  in  what  terms  shall  we  present  this  narration  1 

^  Dec.  1834.    Bitsearchea,  z66. 
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We  have  spoken  of  chemical  actions, — ^but  what  kind 
of  actions  are  these)  Decomposition;  the  resoltUum 
of  compounds  into  their  ingredients;  the  separation  of 
acids  from  bcues;  the  reduction  of  bodies  to  simple 
elements.  These  names  open  to  us  a  new  drama;  they 
are  words  which  belong  to  a  different  set  of  relations 
of  things,  a  different  train  of  scientific  inductions,  a 
different  system  of  generalizations,  from  any  with 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  concerned.  We  must 
learn  to  understand  these  phrases,  before  we  can 
advance  in  our  history  of  human  knowledge. 

And  how  are  we  to  learn  the  meaning  of  this  col- 
lection of  words  1  In  what  other  language  shall  it  be 
explained  f  In  what  terms  shall  we  define  these  new 
expressions  1  To  this  we  are  compelled  to  reply,  that 
we  cannot  translate  these  terms  into  any  oniinaiy 
language ; — ^that  we  cannot  define  them  in  any  terms 
already  familiar  to  u&  Here,  as  in  all  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  the  meaning  of  words  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  progress  of  thought;  the  history  of  science  is  our 
dictionary;  the  steps  of  scientific  induction  are  our 
definitions.  It  is  only  by  going  back  through  the 
successful  researches  of  men  respecting  the  composition 
and  elements  of  bodies,  that  we  can  learn  in  what 
sense  such  terms  must  be  understood,  so  as  to  convey 
real  knowledge.  In  order  that  they  may  have  a 
meaning  for  us,  we  must  inquire  what  meaning  they 
had  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  our  discoveries. 

And  thus  we  cannot  advance  a  step,  till  we  have 
brought  up  our  history  of  Chemistry  to  the  level  of 
our  history  of  Electricity; — till  we  have  studied  the 
progress  of  the  analytical^  as  well  as  the  mechanical 
sciences.  We  are  compelled  to  pause  and  look  back- 
wards here;  just  as  happened  in  the  history  of  astro- 
nomy, when  we  arrived  at  the  brink  of  the  great 
mechanical  inductions  of  Newton,  and  found  that  we 
must  trace  the  history  of  Mechanics,  before  we  could 
proceed  to  mechanical  Astronomy.  The  terms  '  force, 
attraction,  inertia,  momentum,'  sent  us  back  into  pre^ 
ceding  centuries  then,  just  as  the  terms  '  composition* 
and  '  element'  send  us  back  now. 
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Nor  Ib  it  to  a  small  extent  that  we  have  thus  to 
double  back  upon  our  past  advance.  Next  to  Astro- 
nomy, Chemistiy  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  sciences ; 
— the  field  of  the  earliest  attempts  of  man  to  command 
and  understand  nature.  It  has  held  men  for  centuries 
bj  a  kind  of  fascination ;  and  innumerable  and  endless 
are  the  varied  labours,  the  fidlures  and  successes,  the 
speculations  and  conclusions,  the  strange  pretences  and 
&ntastical  dreams,  of  those  who  have  pursued  it.  To 
exhibit  all  these,  or  give  any  account  of  them,  would 
be  impossible;  and  for  our  design,  it  would  not  be 
pertinent  To  extract  from  the  mass  that  which  is 
to  our  purpose,  is  difficult ;  but  the  attempt  must  be 
mada  We  must  endeavour  to  analyse  the  history  of 
Chemistiy,  so  fiur  as  it  has  tended  towards  the  esta- 
blishment of  general  principles.  We  shall  thus  obtain 
a  sight  of  generalizations  of  a  new  kind,  and  shall 
prepare  ourselves  for  others  of  a  higher  order. 
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.    , Soon  had  hia  crew 

Opened  into  the  hill  a  spadona  wound, 
And  digged  out  ribs  of  gold    •    .    •    • 
Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  &brie  huge 
Rooe  like  an  exhalation  with  the  eoond 
Of  dnloet  symphoniea  and  Toioee  sweeti 
Built  like  a  temple. 

MiLTOV.    Paradm  Lott^  L 
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CHAPTEfi  I. 

iHPftOTEICnrT    OF    THE    KoTIOK    OF    CheVICAL    ANA- 
LYSIS) AHD  BscOONiTlOir  OF  IT  AS  THE  SPAOIRIC  ABT. 

T£[E  doctrine  of  *  the  four  elements'  is  one  of  the 
oldest  monuments  of  man's  specnlative  natnre; 
goes  back,  perhaps,  to  times  anterior  to  Greek  phi- 
losophy; and,  as  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  Galen, 
reigned  for  fifteen  hnndred  years  over  the  Gentile, 
Christian^  and  Mohammedan  world.  In  medicine, 
taught  as  the  doctrine  of  the  four  '  elementary  qua- 
liti«H*  of  which  the  human  body  and  all  other  sub-> 
stances  are  compounded,  it  had  a  rery  powerful  and 
extensiye  influence  upon  medical  practice.  But  this 
doctrine  never  led  to  any  attempt  actually  to  analyse 
bodies  into  their  supposed  elements ;  for  composition 
was  inferred  from  the  resemblance  of  the  qualities,  not 
from  the  separate  eichibition  of  the  iugredients;  the 
■apposed  analysis  was,  in  short,  a  decomposition  of  the 
body  into  adjectives,  not  into  substances. 

This  doctrine,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a 
n^^ve  state,  antecedent  to  the  very  beginning  of 
chemistry;  and  some  progress  beyond  this  mere  nega- 
tion was  made,  as  soon  as  men  began  to  endeavour  to 
compound  and  decompound  substances  by  the  use  of 
fire  or  mixture,  however  erroneous  might  be  the 
opinions  and  expectations  which  they  combined  with 
ihm  attempts.  Alchemy  is  a  step  in  chemistry,  so 
frr  as  it  implies  the  recognition  of  the  work  of  the 
eupal  and  the  retort^  as  the  produce  of  anaJysis  and 
STnibem.  How  perplexed  and  perverted  were  the 
forms  in  which  this  recognition  was  clothed, — ^how 
mixed  np  with  mystical  follies  and  extravagancies)  we 
have  already  seen;  and  the  share  which  Alchemy  had 
in  the  formation  of  any  sounder  knowledge,  is  not  such 
as  to  justify  any  further  notice  of  that  pursuit. 

The  xesnlt  of  the  attempts  to  analyse  bodies  by 
heat,  mixture,  and  the  like  processes,  was  the  doctrine 
that  the  first  principles  of  things  are  three,  not  four; 
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namely,  salt^  sulphur,  and  mercury;  and  that,  of  these 
three,  all  things  are  compounded.  In  reality,  the 
doctrine,  as  thus  stated,  contained  no  truth  which  was 
of  any  value ;  for,  though  the  chemist  could  extract 
from  most  bodies  portions  which  he  called  salt,  and 
sulphur,  and  mercury,  these  names  were  given,  rather 
to  save  the  hypothesis,  than  because  the  substances 
were  really  those  usually  so  called :  and  thus  the  sup- 
posed analyses  proved  nothing,  as  Boyle  justly  urged 
against  theuL^ 

The  only  real  advance  in  chemical  theory,  therefore, 
which  we  can  ascribe  to  the  school  of  the  three  principles^ 
as  compared  with  those  who  held  the  ancient  dogma 
of  the  four  elements,  is,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
changes  produced  by  the  chemist*s  operations,  as  being 
changes  which  were  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  union 
and  separation  of  substantial  elements,  or,  as  they  were 
sometimes  called,  of  hypostaticcd  principles.  The  work- 
men of  this  school  acquired,  no  doubt,  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the  kinds  of  processes 
wMch  they  pursued ;  they  applied  their  knowledge  to 
the  preparation  of  new  medicines;  and  some  of  them, 
as  Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmont,  attained,  in  this  way, 
to  great  £Eime  and  distinction:  but  their  merits,  as 
regards  theoretical  chemistry,  consist  only  in  a  truer 
conception  of  the  problem,  and  of  the  mode  of  attempt^ 
ing  its  solution,  than  their  predecessors  had  entertained. 

This  step  is  well  marked  by  a  word  which,  about  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  was  introduced  to  denote  the 
chemist's  employment.  It  was  called  the  Spagiric  art, 
(often  misspelt  Spagyric^  from  two  Greek  words,  (nraiii, 
dytlpw,)  which  mean,  to  separate  parts,  and  to  unite 
them.  These  two  processes,  or,  in  more  modem  lan- 
guage, analysis  and  synthesis,  constitute  the  whole 
business  of  the  chemist.  We  are  not  making  a  fanciful 
arrangement,  therefore,  when  we  mark  the  recognition 
of  this  object  as  a  step  in  the  progress  of  chemistry.  I 
now  proceed  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the 
conditions  of  this  analysis  and  synthesis  were  further 
developed. 

^  Shaw's  Boyle.    Sktptkal  ChymUit  pp.  3  i>i  3 1 3, 4c 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Doctrine  of  Acid  and  Alkali. — Stlyius. 

AMONG  the  results  of  mixture  observed  by  chemists, 
were  many  instances  in  which  two  ingredients,  each 
in  itself  pungent  or  destructive,  being  put  together, 
became  nuid  and  inoperative ;  each  counteracting  and 
neatndixing  the  activity  of  the  other.  The  notion  of 
such  opposition  and  neutrality  is  applicable  to  a  very 
wide  range  of  chemical  processes.  The  person  who 
appears  first  to  have  steadily  seized  and  generally 
applied  this  notion  is  Francis  de  la  Bo6  Sylvius;  who 
was  bom  in  1 6 1 4,  and  practised  medicine  at  Amsterdam^ 
with  a  success  and  reputation  which  gave  great  cur- 
rency to  his  opinions  on  that  art^  His  chemical 
theories  .were  propounded  as  subordinate  to  his  medical 
doctrines;  and  from  being  thus  presented  under  a 
most  important  practical  aspect,  excited  far  mcfre  atten- 
tion than  mere  theoretical  opinions  on  the  composition 
of  bodies  could  have  done.  Sylvius  is  spoken  of  by 
historians  of  science,  as  the  founder  of  the  icUra-chemieal 
sect  among  physicians;  that  is,  the  scfbt  which  considers 
the  disorders  in  the  human  frame  as  the  effects  of  che- 
mical relations  of  the  fluids,  and  applies  to  them  modes 
of  cure  founded  upon  this  doctrine.  We  have  here 
to  speak,  not  of  his  physiological,  but  of  his  chemical^ 
views. 

The  distinction  of  acid  and  alkaline  bodies  (addufri, 
Uxitmm)  was  £uniliar  before  the  time  of  Sylvius;  but 
be  framed  a  system,  by  considering  them  both  as  emi- 
nently acrid  and  yet  opposite,  and  by  applying  this 
notion  to  the  human  frame.  Thus*  the  lymph  contains 
an  add,  the  bile  an  alkaline  salt.  These  two  opposite 
acrid  BubstanceSy  when  they  are  brought  together, 

*  SinrcBfd.    Oe§ehiekie  dtr  Antu^kmde,  toL  iv.    ThoDMon's  W^ 
targ  qf  Chemittry  in  the  oorretpoBdiag  part  ii  timnsUted  flrom  SprtageL 

*  Dt  iUtMo  MtdmMt  Amit.  itf79.    Lib.  U.  eap.  ag.MCt*.  8  Ud 53* 
VOL.  IJL  H 
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Muiralize  each  other  {infiringunt),  aod  are  changed 
into  an  intermediate  and  milder  substance. 

The  progress  of  this  doctrine,  as  a  physiological  one, 
is  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  medical  science  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  but  with  that  we  are  not  here 
concerned.  But  as  a  chemical  doctrine,  this  notion  of 
the  opposition  of  acid  and  alkali,  and  of  its  very  general 
applicability,  struck  deep  root,  and  has  not  been  eradi- 
cated up  to  our  own  time.  Boyle,  indeed,  whose  dis- 
position led  him  to  suspect  all  generalities,  expressed 
doubts  with  regard  to  this  view  j^  and  argued  that  the 
supposition  of  acid  and  alkaline  parts  in  all  bodies  was 
precarious,  their  offices  arbitrary,  and  the  notion  of 
them  unsettled.  Indeed  it  was  not  difficult  to  show, 
that  there  was  no  one  certain  criterion  to  which  all 
supposed  adds  conformed.  Yet  the  general  conception 
of  such  a  combination  as  that  of  acid  and  alkali  was 
supposed  to  be,  served  so  well  to  express  many  chemical 
fikcts,  that  it  kept  its  ground.  It  is  found,  for  instauce, 
in  Lemery's  Cliemistry,  which  was  one  of  those  in  most 
general  use  before  the  introduction  of  the  phlogistic 
theory.  In  this  work  (which  was  translated  into 
English  by  Keill,  in  1698)  we  find  alkalies  defined  by 
their  effervesciug  with  acids.^  They  were  distinguished 
as  the  mtn^o/ alkali  (soda),  the  vegetable  alkali  (potassa^, 
and  the  voUuUe  alkali  (ammonia).  Again,  in  Macquer  a 
Chemistry,  which  was  long  the  text-book  in  Europe 
during  the  reign  of  phlogiston,  we  find  acids  and 
alkalies,  and  their  union,  in  which  they  rob  each  other 
of  their  characteristic  properties,  and  form  neutral 
salts,  stated  among  the  leading  principles  of  the  science.^ 

In  tinith,  the  mutual  relation  of  acids  to  alkalies  waa 
the  most  essential  part  of  the  knowledge  which  chemists 
possessed  concerning  them.  The  importance  of  this  re- 
lation arose  from  its  being  the  first  distinct  form  in 
which  the  notion  of  chemical  attraction  or  affinity  ap- 
peared. For  the  acrid  or  caustic  character  of  acids  and 
alkalies  is,  in  fact,  a  tendency  to  alter  the  bodies  they 

*  Shaw's  BajfU,  lU.  p.  43a. 
4  Lemeiy,  p.  a5.  *  Hftoqaw,  p.  19, 
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toncli,  and  thuB  to  alter  themselves;  and  the  neutral 
character  of  the  oomponnds  ia  the  absence  of  any  such 
proclivity  to  change.  Acids  and  alkalies  have  a  strong 
disposition  to  unite.  They  combine,  often  with  vehe- 
mence, and  produce  neutral  salts ;  they  exhibit,  in  short, 
a  prominent  example  of  the  chemical  attraction,  or 
affinity,  by  which  two  ingredients  are  formed  into  a 
compound.  The  relation  of  ctcid  and  boM  in  a  salt  is, 
to  this  day,  one  of  the  main  grounds  of  all  theoretical 
reasoninga 

The  more  distinct  development  of  the  notion  ot 
such  chemical  attraction,  gradually  made  its  way  among 
the  chemists  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and 
h^pLuning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  we  may  see  in 
the  writings  of  Boyle,  Newton,  and  their  followers. 
Beocher  speaks  of  this  attraction  as  a  fnagnetism;  but 
I  do  not  know  that  any  writer  in  particular,  can  be 
pointed  out  as  the  person  who  firmly  establidied  the 
general  notion  of  chismical  cUtraction, 

But  this  idea  of  chemical  attraction  became  both 
more  dear  and  more  extensively  applicable,  when  it 
assumed  the  form  of  the  doctrine  of  deetvoe  attractions^ 
in  which  shape  we  must  now  speak  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DoGTRiNK  or  Electivs  ArntAcnoxi. 
Okoffeot.    Bebomak. 

THOUGH  the  chemical  combinations  of  bodies  had 
already  been  referred  to  attraction,  in  a  Tagae 
and  general  manner,  it  was  impossible  to  explain  the 
changes  that  take  place,  without  supposing  the  attrac- 
tion to  be  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  body.  Yet  it  was  some  time  before  the  necessity 
of  suth  a  supposition  was  clearly  seen.  In  thehiiitoiy 
of  the  French  Academy  for  17 18  (published  17 19),  the 
writer  of  the  introductory  notice  (probably  Fontenelle) 
•ays,  '  Tliat  a  body  which  is  united  to  another,  for 
example,  a  solvent  which  has  penetrated  a  metal, 
should  quit  it  to  go  and  unite  itself  with  another 
which  we  present  to  it,  is  a  thing  of  which  the  possi- 
bility had  never  been  guessed  by  the  most  subtle 
philosophei^  and  of  which  the  explanation  even  now 
is  not  easy.'  The  doctrine  had,  in  fact,  been  stated 
by  Stahl,  but  the  assertion  just  quoted  shows,  at  least, 
that  it  was  not  familiar.  The  principle,  however,  is 
very  cleared  stated^  in  a  memoir  in  the  same  volume, 
by  Geoffroy,  a  French  physician  of  great  talents  and 
varied  knowledge.  <We  observe  in  chemistry,'  he 
says,  *  certain  relations  amongst  different  bodies,  which 
cause  them  to  unite.  These  relations  have  their 
degrees  and  their  laws.  We  observe  their  different 
degrees  iu  this ; — that  among  different  matters  jumbled 
together,  which  have  a  certain  disposition  to  unite,  we 
find  that  one  of  these  substances  always  unites  con- 
stantly with  a  certain  other,  preferably  to  all  the  rest.* 
He  then  states  that  those  which  unite  by  preference, 
have  '  plus  de  rapport,'  or,  according  to  a  phrase  after- 
wards used,  more  affinily.  'And  I  have  satisfied 
myself,'  he  adds,  'that  we  may  deduce,   from  these 

^  JtfiAn.  Aead,  Par,  1718,  p.  10a. 
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observations,  the  following  propoflition,  which  is  reiy 
eztenaiTelj  true,  though  I  cannot  enunciate  it  mb 
univeFsal,  not  having  been  able  to  examine  all  the 
poasible  combinationa,  to  assure  myself  that  I  should 
find  no  exoeptlou.*  The  proposition  which  he  states 
in  this  admirable  spirit  of  philosophical  caution^  is 
this :  '  In  all  cases  where  two  substances,  which  have 
anj  disposition  to  combine,  are  united;  if  there 
approaches  them  a  third,  which  has  more  affinity 
with  one  of  the  two,  this  one  unites  with  the  third 
and  lets  go  the  other.*  He  then  states  these  affinities 
in  the  form  of  a  Table;  placing  a  substance  at  the 
head  of  each  column,  and  other  substances  in  success 
sion  below  it,  according  to  the  order  of  their  affinities 
for  the  substance  which  stands  at  the  head.  He  allows 
that  the  separation  is  not  always  complete  (an  imper- 
fection which  he  ascribes  to  the  glutinosity  of  fluids 
and  other  causes),  but,  with  such  exceptions,  he  defends 
very  resolutely  and  successfully  his  Table,  and  the 
notions  which  it  implies. 

The  value  of  such  i^  tabulation  was  immense  at  the 
time,  and  is  even  still  very  great;  it  enabled  the 
chemist  to  trace  beforehand  the  results  of  any  opera- 
tion; since,  when  the  ingredients  were  given,  he  could 
see  which  were  the  strongest  of  the  affinities  brought 
into  play,  and,  consequently,  what  compounds  would 
be  formed.  Geoffroy  himself  gave  several  good  ex- 
amples of  this  use  of  his  table.  It  was  speedily 
adopted  into  works  on  chemistry.  For  instance, 
Macquer^  places  it  at  the  end  of  his  book ;  '  taking  it,' 
aa  he  says,  '  to  be  of  great  use  at  the  end  of  an  ele- 
mentary tract,  as  it  collects  into  one  point  of  view, 
the  most  essential  and  fundamental  doctrines  which 
are  dispersed  through  the  work.' 

The  doctrine  of  JSleclive  AUraetians,  as  thus  promul- 
gated, contained  so  large  a  mass  of  truth,  that  it  was 
never  seriously  shaken,  though  it  required  further 
development  and  correction.  In  particular  the  cele^ 
brated  work  of  Torbem  Bergman,  professor  at  TJpsali^ 

■  Prcf.,  p.  1 3. 
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On  Elective  AUractionSf  published  in  1775,  introdnced 
into  it  material  improreinentaL  Bei^§^man  observed, 
that  not  only  the  order  of  attractions,  bat  the  sum  of 
those  attractions  which  had  to  form  the  new  compounds, 
must  be  taken  account  of,  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
result.  Thus,'  if  we  have  a  combination  of  two  ele- 
ments, Pf  8,  (potassa  and  vitriolic  acid,)  and  another 
combination,  Z,  m,  (lime  and  muriatic  acid,)  though  $ 
has  a  greater  affinity  for  P  than  for  L,  yet  the  sum  of 
the  attractions  of  P  to  m,  and  of  L  to  «,  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  original  compounds,  and  therefore  if 
the  two  combinations  are  brought  together,  the  new 
compounds,  P,  m,  and  Z,  9,  are  formed. 

The  Table  of  Elective  Attractions,  modified  by  Berg-* 
man  in  pursuance  of  these  views,  and  corrected  accord* 
ing  to  the  advanced  knowledge  of  the  time,  became 
still  more  important  than  before.  The  next  step  was 
to  take  into  account  the  quantities  of  the  elements 
which  combined;  but  this  leads  us  into  a  new  train 
of  investigation,  which  was,  indeed,  a  natural  sequel 
to  the  researches  of  Geoffiroy  and  Bei^man. 

In  1803,  however,  a  chemist  of  great  eminence, 
Berthollet,  published  a  work  {Eseai  de  StcUique  Chi" 
mique)f  the  tendency  of  which  appeared  to  be  to  throw 
the  subject  back  into  the  condition  in  which  it  had  been 
before  Geoffrey.  For  Berthollet  maintained  that  the 
rules  of  chemical  combination  were  not  definite,  and 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  substances  alone,  but 
indefinite,  depending  on  the  quantity  present,  and 
other  circumstances.  Proust  answered  him,  and  as 
Berzelius  says,^  *  Berthollet  defended  himself  with  an 
acuteness  which  makes  the  reader  hesitate  in  his  judg* 
ment;  but  the  great  mass  of  facts  finally  decided  the 
point  in  favour  of  Proust*  Before,  however,  we  trace 
the  result  of  these  researches,  we  must  consider  Che- 
mistiy  as  extending  her  inquiries  to  combustion  aa 
well  as  mixture,  to  airs  as  well  as  fluids  and  solids,  and 
to  weight  as  well  as  quality.  These  three  steps  we 
shall  now  briefly  treat  of. 

*  EUct.  AUraa.,  p.  19.  «  Chem,,  U  Hi.  p.  zh 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

DocTRiKE  OF  Acidification  and  Combustion. 

Phlogistic  Theoky. 

PUBLICATION  of  tka  Theory  by  Beeeher  and 
St(M, — It  will  be  recollected  that  we  are  tracing 
the  history  of  the  progress  only  of  Chemistry,  not  of 
its  errours; — that  we  are  concerned  with  doctrines 
only  so  fJEu*  as  they  are  trtie,  and  have  remained  part 
of  the  received  system  of  chemical  truths.  The  Phlo* 
gistic  Theory  was  deposed  and  succeeded  by  the  Theory 
of  Oxygen.  But  this  circumstance  must  not  lead  us 
to  overlook  the  really  sound  and  permanent  part  of  the 
opinions  which  the  founders  of  the  phlogistic  theory 
taught.  They  brought  together,  as  processes  of  the 
same  kind,  a  number  of  changes  which  at  first  ap- 
peared to  have  nothing  in  common ;  as  acidification^ 
combustion,  respiration.  Now  this  classification  is  true ; 
and  its  importance  remains  undiminished,  whatever 
are  the  explanations  which  we  adopt  of  the  processes 
themselves. 

The  two  chemists  to  whom  are  to  l)e  ascribed  the 
merit  of  this  step,  and  the  establishment  of  the  phU}* 
gistic  theory  which  they  connected  with  it,  are  John 
Joachim  Beocher  and  George  Ernest  Stahl;  the  former 
of  whom  was  professor  at  Mentz,  and  physician  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  (bom  1625,  died  1682);  the  latter 
was  professor  at  Halle,  and  afterwards  royal  physician 
at  Berlin  (born  1660,  died  1734).  These  two  men, 
who  thus  contributed  to  a  common  purpose,  were  very 
different  from  each  other.  The  first  was  a  frank  and 
ardent  enthusiast  in  the  pursuit  of  chemistry,  who 
speaks  of  himself  and  his  employments  with  a  commu- 
nicativeness and  affection  both  amusing  and  engaging. 
The  other  was  a  teacher  of  great  talents  and  influeuce, 
but  accused  of  haughtiness  and  moroseness ;  a  character 
which  IS  well  borne  out  by  the  manner  in  which,  in 
his  writings,  he  anticipates  an  unfavourable  reception^ 
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and  defies  it.  But  it  is  right  to  add  to  this,  that  he 
speaks  of  Beccher,his  predecessor,  with  an  ungrudging 
acknowledgment  of  obligations  to  him,  and  a  Tehe- 
ment  assertion  of  his  merit  as  the  founder  of  the  true 
system,  which  give  a  strong  impression  of  Stahl's 
justice  and  magnanimity. 

Beccher^s  opinions  were  at  first  promulgated  rather 
as  a  correction  than  a  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
three  principles,  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury.  The  main 
peculiarity  of  his  views  consists  in  the  offices  which  he 
ascribes  to  his  aulpkur,  these  being  such  as  afterwards 
induced  Stahl  to  give  the  name  of  Phlogiston  to  this 
element.  Beocher  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  the 
reduction  of  metals  to  an  earthy  form  {calx\  and  the 
formation  of  sulphuric  acid  from  sulphur,  are  opera* 
tions  connected  by  a  general  analogy,  as  being  alike 
processes  of  combustion.  Hence  the  metal  was  sup* 
posed  to  consist  of  an  earth,  and  of  something  whidi, 
in  the  process  of  combustion,  was  separated  from  it; 
and,  in  like  manner,  sulphur  was  supposed  to  consist 
of  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  remained  after  its  oom« 
bustion,  and  of  the  combustible  part  or  true  sulphur, 
which  fiew  off  in  the  burning.  Beccher  insists  very 
distinctly  upon  this  difference  between  his  element 
sulphur  and  the  '  sulphur'  of  his  Paracelaian  prede- 
oes^iors. 

It  must  be  considered  as  indicating  great  knowledge 
and  talent  in  Stahl,  that  he  perceived  so  cleariy  what 
part  of  the  views  of  Beccher  was  of  general  truth  and 
permanent  valua  Though  he^  everywhere  gives  to 
Beccher  the  credit  of  the  theoretical  opinions  which 
he  promulgates,  ('  Beccheriana  sunt  que  profero,*)  it 
seems  certain  that  he  had  the  merit,  not  only  of  proving 
them  more  completely,  and  applying  them  moi-e  widely 
than  his  forerunner,  but  also  of  oonoeiving  them  with 
a  distinctness  which  Beccher  did  not  attain.  In  1697, 
appeared  Stahl's  Zymotechnia  FundamerUaUs  (Uie 
Doctrine  of  Fermentation),  '  simulque  ^xperimentum 
novum  sulphur  verum  arte  producendi'     In  this  work 
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(besides  other  tenets  which  the  author  considered  sa 
Teiy  important),  the  opinion  published  bj  Beocher  was 
Bov  maintained  in  a  very  distinct  form; — namely, 
that  the  process  of  forming  sulphur  from  sulphuric  acid, 
and  of  restoring  the  metals  from  their  calces,  are 
analogous,  and  consist  alike  in  the  addition  of  some 
combustible  element,  which  Stahl  termed  phlogiHan 
{fXioyiirroy,  canUnuiMe),  The  experiment  most  insisted 
on  in  the  work  now  spoken  o(^  was  the  formation  of 
sulphur  from  sulphate  of  potass  (or  of  soda)  by  fusing 
the  salt  with  an  alkali,  and  throwing  in  coals  to  supply 
phlogiston.  This  is  the  '  ezperimentum  novum.* 
Though  Stahl  published  an  account  of  this  process,  he 
seems  almost  to  have  regretted  his  openness.  '  He 
denies  not^'  he  says,  'that  he  should  peradventure 
have  dissembled  this  experiment  as  the  true  foundation 
of  the  Beccherian  assertion  concerning  the  nature  of 
sulphur,  if  he  had  not  been  provoked  by  the  pretending 
arrogance  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.' 

From  this  time,  StahFs  confidence  in  his  theory 
may  be  traced  becoming  more  and  more  settled  in  his 
succeeding  publications.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe  here,  that  the  explanations  which  his  theory 
gives  are  easily  transformed  into  tliose  which  the  more 
recent  theory  supplies.  According  to  modem  views, 
the  addition  of  oxygen  takes  place  in  the  formation  of 
acids  and  of  calces,  and  in  combustion,  instead  of  the 
subtraction  of  phlogiston.  The  coal  which  Stahl  sup- 
posed to  supply  the  combustible  in  his  experiment, 
does  in  fact  absorb  the  liberated  oxygen.  In  like 
manner,  when  an  acid  corrodes  a  metal,  and,  according 
to  the  existing  theory,  combines  with  and  oxidates  it, 
Stahl  supposed  that  the  phlogiston  separated  from 
the  metal  and  combined  with  the  acid.  That  the 
explanations  of  the  phlogistic  theory  are  so  generally 
capable  of  being  translated  into  the  oxygen  theory, 
merely  by  inverting  the  supposed  transfer  of  the 
combustible  element,  shows  us  how  important  a  step 
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towards  the  modern  doctrines  the  phlogistic  theoiy 
really  was* 

i?he  question,  whether  these  processes  were  in  &ot 
addition  or  subtraction,  was  decided  by  the  balance, 
and  belongs  to  a  succeeding  period  of  the  science. 
But  we  may  observe,  that  both  Beccher  and  Stahl 
were  aware  of  the  increase  of  weight  which  metals 
undergo  in  calcination ;  although  the  time  had  not  yet 
arrived  in  which  this  £^t  was  to  be  made  one  of  the 
bases  of  the  theory. 

It  has  been  said,^  that  in  the  adoption  of  the 
phlogistic  theory,  that  is,  in  supposing  the  above- 
mentioned  processes  to  be  addition  rather  than  sub* 
traction,  '  of  two  possible  roads  the  wrong  was  chosen, 
as  if  to  prove  the  perversity  of  the  human  mind.' 
But  we  must  not  forget  how  natural  it  Mras  to  suppose 
that  some  part  of  a  body  was  destroyed  or  removed  by 
combustion;  and  we  may  observe,  that  the  merit  of 
Beccher  and  Stahl  did  not  consist  in  the  selection  of 
one  road  or  two,  but  in  advancing  so  far  as  to  reach 
this  point  of  separation.  That^  having  done  this,  they 
went  a  little  further  on  the  wrong  line,  was  an  errour 
which  detracted  little  from  the  merit  or  value  of  the 
progress  really  made.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  from 
the  writings  of  phlogistic  chemists,  what  important 
and  extensive  truths  their  theory  enabled  them  to 
express  simply  and  clearly. 

That  an  enthusiastic  temper  is  favourable  to  the 
production  of  great  discoveries  in  science,  is  a  rule 
which  sufifers  no  exception  in  the  character  of  Beccher. 
In  his  preface^  addressed  '  to  the  benevolent  reader*  of 
his  Physica  Suhterrcbneaf  he  speaks  of  the  chemists  as 
a  strange  class  of  mortals,  impelled  by  an  almost  insane 
impulse  to  seek  their  pleasure  among  smoke  and  vapour, 
soot  and  flame,  poisons  and  poverty.  *  Yet  among  all 
these  evils,*  he  says,  '  I  seem  to  myself  to  live  so 
sweetly,  that,  may  I  die  if  I  would  change  places  with 
the  Persian  king.*     He  is,  indeed,  wdl  worthy   of 
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admiration,  as  one  of  the  first  who  pnrsued  the  labours 
of  the  furnaoe  and  the  laboratory,  without  the  bribe 
of  golden  hopes.  ^  Mj  kingdom/  he  says,  '  is  not  of 
this  world.  I  trust  that  I  have  got  hold  of  my  pitcher 
by  the  right  handle, — the  true  method  of  treating  this 
study.  For  the  FsewioehymisU  seek  gold;  but  the 
true  philosoj^hers,  scienoe,  which  is  more  precious  than 
any  gold.' 

The  Physiea  Suhterranea  made  no  converts.  Stahl, 
in  his  indignant  manner,  says,^  *  No  one  will  wonder 
that  it  never  yet  obtained  a  physician  or  a  chemist  as 
a  disciple,  still  less  as  an  advocate.'  And  again,  '  This 
work  obtained  very  little  reputation  or  estimation,  or, 
to  speak  iugenuously,  as  fiir  as  I  know,  none  whatever.' 
In  167 1,  Beccher  published  a  supplement  to  his  work, 
in  which  he  showed  how  metals  might  be  extracted 
from  mud  and  sand.  He  offered  to  execute  this  at 
Yienna;  but  found  that  people  there  cared  nothing 
about  such  novelties.  He  was  then  induced,  by  Baron 
D'IsoIa,  to  go  to  Holland  for  similar  purposes.  After 
various  delays  and  quarrels,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Holland  for  fear  of  his  creditors ;  and  then,  I  suppose, 
came  to  Great  Britain,  where  he  examined  the  Scottish 
and  Cornish  minea  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  London 
in  1682. 

Stalil's  publications  appear  to  have  excited  more 
notice,  and  led  to  controversy  on  the  *  so-called  sulphur.' 
The  success  of  the  experiment  had  been  doubted,  which, 
as  he  remarks^  it  was  foolish  to  make  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion, when  any  one  might  decide  the  point  by 
experiment;  and  finally,  it  had  been  questioned  whether 
the  substance  obtained  by  this  process  were  pure 
sulphur.  The  originality  of  his  doctrine  was  also 
questioned,  which,  as  he  says,  could  not  with  any 
justice  be  impugned.  He  published  in  defence  and 
development  of  his  opinion  at  various  intervals,  as 
the  Specifn&n  Beeeherianum  in  1703,  the  Docv/mentum 
ThearuB  BeccJieriancB,  a  Dissertation  De  AruUomta 
Suiphuris  Artificialis;  and  finally,  Casual  TlwtLgkta  on 
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the  Bo-eaUed  Sulphur,  in  i}i8,  in  whicli  be  gSTO  (in 
Ckrman)  both  an  historical  and  a  systematic  view 
of  bis  opinions  on  the  nature  of  salts  and  of  his 
Phlogiston. 

Reception  and  ApplieaHan  of  the  Theory, — The 
theory  that  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
restoration  of  metals  from  their  calces,  are  analogous 
processes,  and  consist  in  the  addition  of  phlo^ton, 
was  soon  widely  received ;  and  the  Phlogistic  School 
was  thus  established.  From  Berlin,  its  original  seat, 
it  was  diifused  into  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  general 
reception  of  the  theory  may  be  traced,  not  only  in  the 
use  of  the  term  '  phlogiston,*  and  of  the  explanations 
which  it  implies;  but  in  the  adoption  of  a  nomen- 
clature founded  on  those  explanations,  which^  though 
not  yery  extensive,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  theory.  Thus  when  Priestley,  in  1774, 
discovered  oxygen,  and  when  Soheele,  a  little  later, 
discovered  chlurine,  these  gases  were  termed  dephio- 
gisticcUed  air,  and  dephlogiaticated  marine  acid;  while 
azotic  acid  gas,  having  no  disposition  to  combustion, 
was  supposed  to  be  saturated  with  phlogiston,  and  was 
called  pfUogisticated  air. 

This  phraseology  kept  its  ground,  till  it  was  expelled 
by  the  antiphlogistic,  or  oxygen  theory.  For  instance, 
Gaveudi8h*s  papers  on  the  chemistry  of  the  airs  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  it,  although  his  researches  led 
him  to  the  confines  of  the  new  theoiy.  We  must  now 
give  an  account  of  such  researches,  and  of  the  oonso- 
quent  revolution  in  the  soienoe. 


lOp 


CHAPTER  V. 
Cheklbtbt  or  Gases. — Black.    Caysvdish. 

THE  sfeody  of  the  properties  of  aeriform  substances, 
or  Pneumatic  Chemistry,  as  it  was  called,  occupied 
the  chemists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  the 
main  occasion  of  the  great  adyanoes  which  the  science 
made  at  that  period.  The  most  material  general 
truths  which  came  into  view  in  the  course  of  these 
researches,  were,  that  gases  were  to  be  numbered 
among  the  constituent  elements  of  solid  and  fluid 
bodies;  and  that^  in  these,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  com- 
poaition^  the  compound  was  equal  to  the  sum  of  its 
elements.  The  latter  proposition,  indeed,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a  disooyery,  for  it  had  been  frequently 
acknowledged,  Uiough  Utile  applied ;  in  &ct,  it  could 
not  be  re&rred  to  with  any  advantage,  till  the  aeriform 
elements,  as  well  as  others,  were  taken  into  the  account. 
Aa  soon  as  this  was  done^  it  produced  a  revolution  in 
chemistry. 

[2nd  Ed.]  [Though  the  view  of  the  mode  in 
which  gaseous  elements  become  fixed  in  bodicH  and 
determine  their  properties^  had  great  additional  light 
thrown  upon  it  by  Dr.  Black's  discoveries,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  notion  that  solid  bodies  involve  such 
gaseous  elements  was  not  new  at  that  period.  Mr.. 
YemoQ  Harcourt  has  shown  ^  that  Newton  and  Boyle 
admitted  into  their  speculations  airs  oi  various  kindsy 
amiable  of  fixation  in  bodiea  I  have,  in  the  succeeding 
ch^ter,  (Ch^.  vL)  spoken  of  the  views  of  Bey,  Hooke 
and  Mayow,  connected  with  the  function  of  airs  in 
chemistry,  and  forming  a  prelude  to  the  Oxygen 
Theory,] 

Notwithstanding  these  preludes,  the  credit  of  the 
first  great  step  in  pneumatic  chemistry  is,  with  justice^ 
assigned  to  Dr.  Black,  afterwards  professor  at  Edin- 
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bargb,  but  a  joang  man  of  tbe  age  of  twenty-four  at 
tbe  time  when  he  made  his  disoovery. '  He  found  that 
the  difference  between  caustic  lime  and  common  lime- 
stone arose  from  this,  that  the  latter  substance  consists 
of  the  former,  combined  with  a  certain  air,  which,  bein^ 
thus  fixed  in  the  solid  body,  he  called  fixed  air  (car* 
bonic  acid  gas).  He  found,  too,  that  magnesia,  caustic 
potash,  and  caustic  soda,  would  combine  with  the  same 
air,  with  similar  results.  This  discovery  consisted,  of 
course,  in  a  new  interpretation  of  observed  changes. 
Alkalies  appeared  to  be  made  caustic  by  contact  with 
quicklime :  at  first  Black  imagined  that  they  under- 
went this  change  by  acquiring  igneous  matter  from 
the  quicklime;  but  when  he  perceived  that  the  lime 
gained,  not  lost»  in  magnitude  as  it  became  mild,  he 
rightly  supposed  that  the  alkalies  were  rendered  caustic 
by  imparting  their  air  to  the  lime.  This  discovery 
was  announced  in  Black*s  inaugural  dissertation,  pro- 
nounced in  1755,  on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  his 
degree  of  Doctor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  chemistry  of  airs  was  pursued  by  other  experi- 
menters. The  Honourable  Henry  Cavendish,  about 
1765,  invented  an  apparatus,  in  which  aerial  fluids  are 
confined  by  water,  so  that  they  can  be  managed  and 
examined.  This  hydro-pneumatic  apparatus,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  the  pneu/matie  trough,  from  that  time 
was  one  of  the  most  indispensable  parts  of  the  chemist's 
apparatus.  Cavendish,'  in  1766,  showed  the  identity 
of  the  properties  of  fixed  air  derived  from  various 
sources;  and  pointed  out  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
inflammable  air  (afterwards  called  hydrogen  gas),  which, 
being  nine  times  lighter  than  common  air,  soon  attracted 
general  notice  by  its  employment  for  raising  balloons. 
The  promise  of  discovery  which  this  subject  now  offered, 
attracted  the  confident  and  busy  mind  of  Priestley, 
whose  Eosperimente  and  Observations  on  different 
kinds  of  Air  appeared  in  1744-79.  In  these  volumes, 
he  describes  an  extraordinary  number  of  trials  of 
various  kinds;  the  results  of  which  were,  the  discovery 
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of  new  kinds  of  air,  namely,  pUoguHcaied  air  (azotic 
gaa),  nitrous  air  (nitrous  gas),  and  dephlogisHoated  air 
(oxygen  gas). 

But  the  disoovery  of  new  substances,  though  valuable 
in  supplying  chemistry  with  materials,  was  not  so  im* 
portant  as  discoveries  respecting  their  modes  of  com- 
position. Among  such  diBCoveries,  that  of  Cavendish, 
published  in  the  PhiloaophicaL  Traneactuma  for  1784, 
and  disclosing  the  composition  of  water  by  the  union 
of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  must  be  considered 
as  holding  a  most  distinguished  place.  He  states,^ 
that  '  his  experiments  were  made  principally  with  a 
view  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  diminution  which 
common  air  is  well  known  to  suffer,  by  all  the  various 
ways  in  which  it  is  phlogisticatedL*  And,  after  de- 
scribing various  unsucoes^ul  attempts,  he  finds  that 
when  inflammable  air  is  used  in  this  phlogistication 
(or  burning),  the  diminution  of  the  common  air  is 
accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a  dew  in  the  appara- 
tusL^  And  thus  he  infers*  that '  almost  all  the  inflam- 
mable air,  and  one-fifth  of  the  common  air,  are  turned 
into  pure  water.' 

Lavoisier,  to  whose  researches  this  result  was,  as  we 
shall  soon  see,  very  important,  was  employed  in  a 
similar  attempt  at  the  same  time  (1783),  and  had 
already  sucoeeded,^  when  he  learned  from  Dr.  Blagden, 
who  was  present  at  the  experiment,  that  Cavendish 
bad  made  the  discovery  a  few  months  sooner.  Monge 
had,  about  the  same  time,  made  the  same  experiments, 
and  communicated  the  result  to  Lavoisier  and  Laplace 
immediately  afterwards.  The  synthesis  was  soon 
confirmed  by  a  corresponding  analysis.  Indeed  the 
discovery  undoubtedly  lay  in  the  direct  path  of  che- 
mical research  at  the  time.  It  was  of  great  eonsequeuce 
in  the  view  it  gave  of  experiments  in  composition; 
for  the  small  quantity  of  water  produced  in  many  such 
processes,  had  been  quite  overlooked;  though,  as  it 
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now  appeared,  this  water  otfered  the  key  to  the  trlk>ld 
interpretation  of  the  change. 

Though  some  objectionci  to  Mr.  Oayendiah^s  -viervf 
were  offered  by  Kirwan,*  on  the  whole  they  were 
generally  reoeived  with  aseent  and  admiration.  BmA 
the  bearing  of  these  disooyeries  npon  the  new  theory 
of  Lavoisier,  who  rejected  phlogiston,  was  so  clofle,  that 
we  cannot  further  trace  the  history  of  the  subject  with^ 
out  {M-oceeding  immediately  to  that  theory. 

[and  Ed.]  [I  have  elsewhere  stated,' — with  reference 
to  recent  attempts  to  deprive  Cavendish  of  the  credit 
of  his  discovery  of  the  compoaitiou  of  water,  and  to 
transfer  it  to  Watt, — ^that  Watt  not  only  did  not 
anticipate,  but  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  discovery 
of  Cavendish  and  Lavoisier ;  and  I  have  expreased  my 
concurrence  with  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt*s  viewB,  when 
he  says,^^  that '  Cavendish  pared  off  from  the  cunrent 
hypotheses  their  Uieory  of  combustion,  and  their 
affinities  of  iraponderaUe  for  ponderable  matter,  as 
complicating  chemical  with  physical  considerations; 
and  he  then  corrected  and  adjusted  them  with  admi« 
rable  skill  to  the  actual  phenomena,  not  binding  the 
fiMts  to  the  theory,  but  adapting  the  theory  to  the  ^Mta.' 

I  conceive  that  the  discussion  which  the  subject  has 
recently  received,  has  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any 
one  who  has  perused  the  documents,  that  Cavendish 
is  justly  entitled  to  the  honour  of  this  discovery,  which 
in  his  own  time  was  never  contested.  The  pubUcation 
of  his  Journals  of  Experiments^^  shows  that  he  suo^ 
ceeded  in  establishing  the  point  in  question  in  Jnly, 
1781.  His  experiments  are  referred  to  in  an  abstract 
of  a  paper  of  Priestley's,  made  by  Dr.  Maty,  the 
secretary  of  the  Boyal  Society,  in  June,  1 783.  In 
June,  1783,  also,  Dr.  Blagden  communicated  the  result 
of  Cavendiish*s  experiments  to  Lavoisier,  at  Paris. 
Watt's  letter,  containing  his  hypothesis  that  'water 
is  composed  of  dephlogisticated  air  and  phlogiston 
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deprived  of  part  of  their  latent  or  elementary  beat ; 
a&d  that  phlogisticated  or  pure  air  is  composed  of 
vater  deprived  of  its  phlogiston  and  united  to  ele- 
mentary heat  and  light,'  was  not  read  till  Nov.  1783; 
and  even  if  it  could  have  suggested  such  an  experiment 
as  Cavendish's  (which  does  not  appear  likely),  is  proved, 
by  the  dates,  to  have  had  no  share  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Cavendish's  experiment  was  suggested  by  an 
experiment  in  which  Warltire,  a  lecturer  on  chemistry 
at  Birmingham,  exploded  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
common  air  in  a  close  vessel,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  heat  were  ponderable.] 
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CHAPTER  VL 
Epoch  of  the  Theobt  op  Oxygkk. — Lavoisier. 


Sect,  I, — Prdude  to  the  Theory, — Ite  Publication. 

WE  arrive  now  at  a  great  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of 
Ghemifltiy.  Few  revolutions  in  scienoe  have 
immediately  excited  so  much  general  notice  as  the 
introduction  of  the  theory  of  oxygen.  The  simplicity 
and  symmetry  of  the  modes  of  combination  which  it 
assumed ;  and,  above  all,  the  construction  and  universal 
adoption  of  a  nomenclature  which  applied  to  all  sub- 
stances, and  which  seemed  to  reveal  their  inmost 
constitution  by  their  name,  naturally  gave  it  an  almost 
irresistible  sway  over  men*s  minds.  We  must,  however, 
dispassionately  trace  the  course  of  its  introduction. 

Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier,  an  accomplished  French 
chemist,  had  pursued,  with  leal  and  skill,  researches 
such  as  those  of  Black,  Cavendish,  and  Priestley,  which 
we  have  described  above.  In  1774,  he  showed  that, 
in  the  calcination  of  metals  in  air,  the  metal  acquires 
as  much  weight  as  the  air  loses.  It  might  appear 
that  this  discovery  at  once  overturned  the  view  which 
supposed  the  metal  to  be  phlogiston  added  to  the  calx. 
Lavoisier^s  contemporaries  were,  however,  fer  from 
allowing  this ;  a  greater  mass  of  argument  was  needed 
to  bring  them  to  this  conclusion.  Convincing  proo& 
of  the  new  opinion  were,  however,  rapidly  supplied. 
Thus,  when  Priestley  had  discovered  dephlogisticated 
air,  in  1774,  Lavoisier  showed,  in  1775,  that  fixed  air 
consisted  of  charcoal  and  the  dephlogisticated  or  pure 
air;  for  the  mercurial  calx  which,  heated  by  itself 
gives  out  pure  air,  gives  out,  when  heated  with  char- 
coal, fixed  air,^  which  has,  therefore,  since  been  called 
carbonic  acid  gas, 

1  M4m,  Ac,  Par.  I775. 
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Again,  LMroisier  showed  that  the  atnioeplieric  Air 
eonsista  of  pure  or  vital  air,  and  of  an  tuwital  air, 
which  he  thence  called  020^.  The  vital  air  he  found 
to  be  the  agent  in  oombi]«tion,  acidification,  calcination, 
re8{Hiation;  all  theee  processes  were  analogous;  all 
consisted  in  a  decomposition  of  the  atmos]jheric  aiiv 
and  a  fixation  of  the  pare  or  vital  portion  of  it. 

But  he  thos  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  this  pure 
air  was  added,  in  all  the  cases  in  which,  according  to 
the  received  theory,  phlogiston  was  sabtcacted,  and  vice 
wfnd.  He  gave  the  name^  of  oxygen  (  principe  ox^gene) 
to  '  the  substance  which  thus  unites  itself  with  metals 
to  form  their  cakes,  and  with  combustible  substances 
to  form  acids.* 

A  new  theory  was  thus  produced,  whidi  would 
account  for  all  the  &cte  which  the  old  one  would 
explain,  and  had  besides  the  evidence  of  the  balance 
in  its  fiivour.  But  thet«  stiil  remained  some  appai^ent 
objections  to  be  removed.  In  the  action  of  dilute  acids 
on  metals,  inflammable  air  was  produced.  Whence 
came  this  element )  The  disooveiy  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water  sufficiently  answered  this  question,  and 
converted  the  objection  into  an  argument  on  the  side 
of  the  theory:  and  thus  the  decomposition  of  water 
waS)  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  critical  events  ibr  the 
fortune  of  the  Lavoisierian  doctrine,  and  one  which, 
more  than  any  othei^  decided  chembts  in  its  ftvvour. 
In  succeeding  years,  Lavoisier  showed  the  consistency 
of  his  theory  with  all  that  was  discovered  concerning 
the  composition  of  aloohol,  oil,  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  and  many  other  bodies. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  £br  us  to  consider  any  ftirther 
the  evidence  for  this  tlieory,  but  we  must  record  a  fiew 
circumstances  respecting  its  earlier  history.  B-ej,  a 
French  physician,  had  in  1630,  published  &  book,  in 
which  he  inquires  into  the  grounds  of  the  increase  of 
the  weight  of  metals  by  calcination.'  He  says,  *  To 
this  question,  then,  supported  on  the  grounds  already 
mentioned,  I  answer,  and  maintain  with  confidence, 

3  M£m.  Ae,  Par.  1781,  p.  448.  '  Thomson,  Hitt.  Chem.  li.  95. 
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•that  the  increase  of  weight  arises  from  the  air,  which 
is  condensed,  rendered  heavy  and  adhesive,  by  the  heat 
of  the  furnace.*  Hooke  and  Mayow  had  entertained 
the  opinion  that  the  air  contains  a  'nitrous  spirit,' 
which  is  the  supporter  of  combustion.  But  Lavoisier 
disclaimed  the  charge  of  having  derived  anything 
from  these  sources ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  received  generalizations  of  the  phlogistic 
theory  had  thrown  all  such  narrower  explanations  into 
obscurity.  The  merit  of  Lavoisier  consisted  in  his 
combining  the  generality  of  Stahl  with  the  verified 
conjectures  of  Rey  and  Mayow. 

No  one  could  have  a  better  claim,  by  his  early  en- 
thusiasm for  science,  his  extensive  knowledge,  and  his 
zealous  labours,  to  hope  that  a  great  discovery  might 
fall  to  his  share,  than  Lavoisier.  His  father,^  a  man 
of  considerable  fortune,  had  allowed  him  to  make 
science  his  only  profession;  and  the  zealous  philoso- 
pher collected  about  him  a  number  of  the  most  active 
physical  inquirers  of  his  time,  who  met  and  experimented 
at  his  house  one  day  in  the  week.  In  this  school,  the 
new  chemistry  was  gradually  formed.  A  few  years  after 
the  publication  of  Priestley's  first  experiments,  La- 
voisier was  struck  with  the  presentiment  of  the  theory 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  produce.  In  1772,  he 
deposited^  with  the  secretary  of  the  Academy,  a  note 
which  contained  the  germ  of  his  future  doctrines. 
'  At  that  time,'  he  says,  in  explaining  this  step,  '  there 
was  a  kind  of  rivalry  between  France  and  England  in 
science,  which  gave  importance  to  new  experiments, 
and  which  sometimes  was  the  cause  that  the  writers 
of  the  one  or  other  of  the  nations  disputed  the  discovery 
with  the  real  author.'  In  1777,  the  editor  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  speaks  of  his  theory  as  over- 
turning that  of  Stahl;  but  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  new  opinion  did  not  take  place  till  later. 

*  Bicgr.  Utth.  (Covier.)  *  Tliomson,  ii.  99» 
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Sed,  2. — JReception  and  Confirtnation  of  the  Theory  of 

Oxygen, 

The  Oxygen  theory  made  its  way  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  among  the  best  philosophers.*  In  1785,  that 
is,  soon  after  Cavendish's  synthesis  of  water  had  re- 
moved some  of  the  most  formidable  objections  to  it, 
Berthollet,  already  an  eminent  chemist,  declared  himself 
a  convert.  Indeed  it  was  soon  so  genei*ally  adopted  in 
France,  that  Fourcroy  promulgated  its  doctrines  under 
the  name  of  '  La  Chimie  Fran9aise,*  a  title  which 
Lavoisier  did  not  altogether  relish.  The  extraordinary 
eloquence  and  success  of  Fourcroy  as  a  lecturer  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  had  no  small  share  in  the  diffusion 
of  the  oxygen  theory;  and  the  name  of  *the  apostle 
of  the  new  chemistry'  which  was  at  first  given  him 
in  ridicule,  was  justly  held  by  him  to  be  a  glorious 
distinction.^ 

Guy  ton  de  Morveau,  who  had  at  first  been  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  was  invited  to  Paris, 
and  brought  over  to  the  opinions  of  Lavoisier;  and 
soon  joined  in  the  formation  of  the  nomenclature 
founded  upon  the  theory.  This  step,  of  which  we  shall 
shortly  speak,  fixed  the  new  doctrine,  and  diffused  it 
further.  Delametherie  alone  defended  the  phlogistic 
theory  with  vigour,  and  indeed  with  violence.  He 
was  the  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Physique,  and  to  evade 
the  influence  which  this  gave  him,  the  antiphlogistians^ 
established,  as  the  vehicle  of  their  opinions,  another 
periodical,  the  Annalee  de  Chimie, 

In  England,  indeed,  their  success  was  not  so  imme- 
diate. Cavendish,*  in  his  Memoir  of  1784,  speaks  of 
the  question  between  the  two  opinions  as  doubtful. 
*  There  are,'  he  says,  *  several  Memoirs  of  M.  Lavoisier, 
in  which  he  entirely  discards  phlogiston ;  and  as  not 
only  the  foregoing  experiments,  but  most  other  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  seem  explicable  as  well,  or  nearly 
as  well,  upon  this  as  upon  the  commonly  believed 


'  Thomion.ii.  i3o.  ?  Curler.  Eloget^  i.  p.  ao. 
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principle  of  phlogiston,'  CaTendish  proceeds  to  explain 
his  Experiments  according  to  the  new  views,  express- 
ing no  decided  preference,  however,  for  either  system. 
But  Kir  wan,  another  English  chemist,  contested  the 
point  much  more  resolutely.  His  theory  identified 
inflammable  air,  or  hydrogen,  with  phlogi^on ;  and  in 
this  view,  he  wrote  a  work  which  was  intended  as  a 
confutation  of  the  essential  part  of  the  oxygen  theory. 
It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  steadiness  and  clearness  with 
which  the  advocates  of  the  new  system  possessed  their 
principles,  that  they  immediately  translated  this  work, 
adding,  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  a  refutation  of  the 
phlogistic  doctrines  which  it  contained.  Lavoisier, 
BerthoUet,  De  Morveau,  Fourcroy,  and  Monge,  were 
the  authors  of  this  curious  specimen  of  scientific 
polemics.  It  is  also  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
candour  of  Kirwan,  that  notwithstanding  the  promi- 
nent part  he  had  taken  in  the  controversy,  he  allowed 
himself  at  last  to  be  convinced.  After  a  struggle  of 
ten  years,  he  wrote  ^®  to  BerthoUet  in  1796,  *I  lay 
down  my  arms,  and  abandon  the  cause  of  p^ilogiston.* 
Black  followed  the  same  course.  Priestley  alone,  of 
all  the  chemists  of  great  name,  would  never  assent  to 
the  new  doctrines,  though  his  own  discoveries  had 
contributed  so  much  to  their  establishment,  '  He 
saw,*  says  Cuvier,^^  '  without  flinching,  the  most  skilful 
defenders  of  the  ancient  theory  go  over  to  the  enemy 
in  succession ;  and  when  Kirwan  had,  almost  the  last 
of  all,  abjured  phlogiston,  Priestley  remained  alone  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  threw  out  a  new  challenge,  in 
a  memoir  addressed  to  the  principal  French  chemists.* 
It  happened,  cuiiously  enough,  that  the  challenge  was 
accepted,  and ,  the  arguments  answered  by  M.  Adet^ 
who  was  at  that  time  (1798,)  the  French  ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  in  which  country  Priestley*s 
work  was  published.  Even  in  Grermany,  the  birth- 
place and  home  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  the  struggle 
was  not  long  protracted.     There  was,  indeed,  a  oon- 


w  Pref.  to  Fourcroy's  ChemUirg,  xiv, 
1*  CuTier,  Elagt  de  Priestku,  p.  ao8. 
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ttoTersy,  the  older  philosophers  being,  as  usual,  the 
defenders  of  the  established  doctrines;  but  in  1792, 
Klaproth  repeated,  before  the  Academj  of  Berlin,  all 
tiie  fundamental  experiments ;  and  '  the  result  was  a 
full  conviction  on  the  part  of  Klaproth  and  the  Academy, 
that  the  Lavoisieriau  theory  waa  the  true  one.'^' 
Upon  the  whole,  the  introduction  of  the  Lavoisierian 
theoij  in  the  scientific  world,  when  compared  with 
the  great  revolution  of  opinion  to  which  it  comes 
nearest  in  importance,  the  introduction  of  the  New- 
tonian theory,  shows,  by  the  rapidity  and  temper  with 
which  it  took  place,  a  great  improvement,  both  in  the 
means  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  in  the  spirit  with  which 
they  were  used. 

Some  English  writers^'  have  expressed  an  opinion 
that  there  was  little  that  was  original  in  the  now 
doctrines.  But  if  they  were  so  obvious,  what  are  we 
to  say  of  eminent  chemists,  as  Black  and  Cavendish, 
who  hesitated  when  they  were  presented,  or  Kirwan 
and  Priestley,  who  rejected  them?  This  at  least  shows ' 
that  it  required  some  peculiar  insight  to  see  the 
evidence  of  these  truths.  To  say  that  most  of  the 
materials  of  Lavoisier's  theory  existed  before  him,  is 
only  to  say  that  his  great  merit  was,  that  which  must 
always  be  the  great  merit  of  a  new  theory,  his  generali- 
zation. The  effect  which  the  publication  of  his  doctrines 
produced,  shows  us  that  he  was  the  first  person  who, 
possessing  clearly  the  idea  of  quantitative  composition, 
i4>plied  it  steadHy  to  a  great  range  of  well-ascertained 
&ct8.  This  is,  as  we  have  often  had  to  observe, 
precisely  the  universal  description  of  an  inductive  dis- 
coverer. It  has  been  objected,  in  like  manner,  to  the 
originality  of  Newton*s  discoveries,  that  they  were 
oontained  in  those  of  Kepler.  They  were  so,  but  they 
needed  a  Newton  to  find  them  there.  The  originality 
of  ^e  theory  of  oxygen  is  proved  by  the  conflict,  short 
•8  it  waSy  which  accompanied  its  promulgation;  its 


^  ThoiDflon,  Tol.  il.  p.  1 3tf. 
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bargli,  but  a  young  man  of  the  age  of  twentj-fonr  at 
the  time  when  he  made  his  disooverj.'  He  found  that 
the  difference  between  caustic  lime  and  common  lime- 
stone arose  from  this,  that  the  latter  substance  consists 
of  the  former,  combined  with  a  certain  air,  which,  being 
thus  fixed  in  the  solid  body,  he  called  fixed  air  (car- 
bonic acid  gas).  He  found,  too,  that  magnesia,  caustic 
potash,  and  caustic  soda,  would  combine  with  the  same 
air,  with  similar  results.  This  discovery  consisted,  of 
course,  in  a  new  interpretation  of  observed  changes. 
Alkalies  appeared  to  be  made  caustic  by  contact  with 
quicklime :  at  first  Black  imagined  that  they  under- 
went this  change  by  acquiring  igneous  matter  from 
the  quicklime;  but  when  he  perceived  that  the  lime 
gained,  not  lost,  in  magnitude  as  it  became  mild,  he 
rightly  supposed  that  the  alkalies  were  rendered  caustic 
by  imparting  their  air  to  the  lime.  This  discovery 
was  announced  in  Black*s  inaugural  dissertation,  pro- 
nounced in  1755,  on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  his 
degree  of  Doctor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  chemistry  of  airs  was  pursued  by  other  experi- 
menters. The  Honourable  Henry  Cavendish,  about 
1765,  invented  an  apparatus,  in  which  aerial  fluids  are 
confined  by  water,  so  that  they  can  be  managed  and 
examined.  This  hydro-pneumatic  apparatus,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  the  pnewnaHe  trough,  from  that  time 
was  one  of  the  most  indispensable  parts  of  the  chemist's 
apparatus.  Cavendish,'  in  1766,  showed  the  identity 
of  the  properties  of  fixed  air  derived  from  various 
sources;  and  pointed  out  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
infiammable  air  (afterwards  called  hydrogen  gas),  which, 
being  nine  times  lighter  than  common  air,  soon  attracted 
general  notice  by  its  employment  for  raising  balloons. 
The  promise  of  discovery  which  this  subject  now  offered, 
attracted  the  confident  and  busy  mind  of  Priestley, 
whose  Experiments  and  ObservaUoTU  on  differeiu 
kinds  of  Air  appeared  in  1744-79.  In  these  volumes, 
he  describes  an  extraordinary  number  of  trials  of 
various  kinds;  the  results  of  which  were,  the  discovery 


>  Thonuon*!  HUA,  Ckem,  t.  3I7«  *  PhXL.  TVaiu.  i7otf. 
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of  new  kinds  of  air,  namely,  pUogiHicaied  air  (azotic 
gas),  nUroua  air  (nitrons  gas),  and  dephlogisUocUed  air 
(oxygen  gas). 

But  the  disooTery  of  new  substances,  thongh  yaluable 
in  sappljing  chemistry  with  materials,  was  not  so  im- 
portant as  discoveries  respecting  their  modes  of  com- 
position. Among  such  discoveries,  that  of  Cavendish, 
published  in  the  Fhihtaphical  Tranaactiona  for  1784, 
and  disclosing  the  composition  of  water  by  the  union 
of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  must  be  considered 
as  holding  a  most  distinguished  place.  He  states,^ 
that  'his  experiments  were  made  principally  with  a 
Tiew  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  diminution  which 
common  air  is  well  known  to  suffer,  by  all  the  various 
ways  in  which  it  iB  phlogisticated.'  And,  after  de« 
scribing  various  unsuooessful  attempts,  he  finds  that 
when  inflammable  air  is  used  in  this  phlogistication 
(or  burning),  the  diminution  of  the  common  air  is 
accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a  dew  in  the  appara- 
tus.^ And  thus  he  infers*  that '  almost  all  the  infiam- 
mable  air,  and  one*fifbh  of  the  common  air,  are  turned 
into  pure  water.' 

Lavobier,  to  whose  researches  this  result  was,  as  we 
shall  soon  see,  very  important^  was  employed  in  a 
similar  attempt  at  the  same  time  (1783),  and  had 
already  Bucoeeded,^  when  he  learned  from  Dr.  Blagden, 
who  was  present  at  the  experiment,  that  Cavendish 
had  made  the  discovery  a  few  months  sooner.  Monge 
had,  about  the  same  time,  made  the  same  experiments, 
and  communicated  the  result  to  Lavoisier  and  Laplace 
immediately  afterwards.  The  synthesis  was  soon 
confirmed  by  a  corresponding  analysia  Indeed  the 
discovery  undoubtedly  lay  in  the  direct  path  of  che- 
ndcal  research  at  the  time.  It  was  of  great  eonsequeuoe 
in  the  view  it  gave  of  experiments  in  composition ; 
for  the  small  quantity  of  water  produced  in  many  such 
processes,  had  been  quite  overlooked;  though,  as  it 


♦  PM.  Tram.  i784t  P» « «».  *  H).  p.  tag.  •  lb.  p.  lap. 
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now  appeared,  this  water  offered  the  key  to  the  wliold 
interpretation  of  the  change. 

Though  some  objections  to  Mr.  Gavendiah^s  view 
were  offered  hj  Kirwan,*  on  the  whole  they  were 
generally  received  with  assent  and  admiration.  Bat 
the  bearing  of  these  discoveries  npon  the  new  theory 
of  Lavoisier,  who  rejected  phlogiston,  was  so  cloee,  that 
we  cannot  farther  trace  the  history  of  the  sabject  with* 
out  proceeding  immediately  to  that  theory. 

[2nd  Ed.]  [I  have  elsewhere  stated,* — ^with  reference 
to  recent  attempts  to  deprive  Okvendish  of  the  credit 
of  his  discovery  of  the  com].>OBition  of  water,  and  to 
transfer  it  to  Watt, — ^that  Watt  not  only  did  not 
anticipate,  but  did  not  f^lly  appreciate  the  disooveiy 
of  Cavendish  and  Lavoisier ;  and  I  have  expressed  my 
concurrence  with  Mr.  Yemon  Harcourt*s  views,  when 
he  says,^®  that '  Cavendish  pared  off  fh>m  the  current 
hypotheses  their  theory  of  combustion,  and  their 
affinities  of  iraponderaUe  for  ponderable  matter,  as 
complicating  chemical  with  physical  considerations; 
and  he  then  corrected  and  adjusted  them  with  admi^ 
rable  skill  to  the  actual  phenomena,  not  binding  the 
&cts  to  the  theory,  but  adapting  the  theory  to  the  facts.* 

I  conceive  that  the  discussion  which  the  subject  has 
recently  received,  has  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any 
one  who  has  perused  the  documents,  that  CavendisL 
is  justly  entitled  to  the  honour  of  this  discoveiy,  which 
in  his  own  time  was  never  contested.  The  publication 
of  his  Journals  of  Experiments^^  shows  that  he  sue* 
ceeded  in  establishing  the  point  in  question  in  Jmly, 
1 78 1.  His  experiments  are  referred  to  in  an  abstract 
of  a  paper  of  Priestley's,  made  by  Dr.  Maty,  the 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  June,  1783.  In 
Jxme,  1783,  also.  Dr.  Blagden  communicated  the  result 
of  Cavendish's  experiments  to  Lavoisier,  at  Paris. 
Watt's  letter,  containing  his  hypothesis  that  'water 
is  composed  of  dephlogisticated  air  and  phlogiston 


•  P.T.  1784.  P- 1 54.  •  PhUotopkif,  b.  ▼!.  c.  4* 
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deprived  of  part  of  their  latent  or  elementary  beat; 
and  that  phlogisticated  or  pure  air  is  composed  of 
water  deprived  of  its  phlogiston  and  united  to  ele- 
mentarj  heat  and  light/  was  not  read  till  Nov.  1783; 
and  even  if  it  oonld  have  suggested  such  an  experiment 
as  Cavendish's  (which  does  not  appear  likely),  is  proved, 
by  the  dates,  to  have  had  no  share  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Cavendish's  experiment  waa  suggested  by  an 
experiment  in  which  Warltire,  a  lecturer  on  chemistry 
at  Birmingham,  exploded  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
common  air  in  a  close  vessel,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  heat  were  ponderable.] 


TOL.III. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Epoch  of  the  Theory  of  Oxyoek.— Lavoisier. 


Sect,  I. — Prelude  to  tlie  Theory, — Its  Publication, 

WE  arrive  now  at  a  great  epoch  in  tlie  history  of 
Chemistry.  Few  revolutions  in  scienoe  have 
immediately  excited  so  much  general  notice  as  the 
introduction  of  the  theory  of  oxygen.  The  simplicity 
and  symmetry  of  the  modes  of  oomhination  whioh  it 
assumed ;  and,  above  all,  the  construction  and  universal 
adoption  of  a  nomenclature  which  applied  to  all  sub- 
stances, and  which  seemed  to  reveal  their  inmosfc 
constitution  by  their  name,  naturally  gave  it  an  almost 
irresistible  sway  over  men*s  minds.  We  must,  however, 
dispassionately  trace  the  course  of  its  introduction. 

Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier,  an  accomplished  French 
chemist,  had  pursued,  with  seal  and  skill,  researches 
such  as  those  of  Black,  Cavendish,  and  Priestley,  which 
we  have  described  above.  In  1774,  he  showed  that, 
in  the  calcination  of  metals  in  air,  the  metal  acquires 
as  much  weight  as  the  air  loses.  It  might  appear 
that  this  discovery  at  once  overturned  the  view  which 
supposed  the  metal  to  be  phlogiston  added  to  the  calx. 
Lavoisier*s  contemporaries  were,  however,  far  from 
allowing  this ;  a  greater  mass  of  argument  was  needed 
to  bring  them  to  this  conclusion.  Convincing  proo& 
of  the  new  opinion  were,  however,  rapidly  supplied. 
Thus,  when  Priestley  had  discovered  dephlogisticated 
air,  in  1774,  Lavoisier  showed,  in  1775,  that  fixed  air 
consisted  of  charcoal  and  the  dephlogisticated  or  pure 
air;  for  the  mercurial  calx  which,  heated  by  itself, 
gives  out  pure  air,  gives  out,  when  heated  with  char- 
coal, fixed  air,^  which  has,  therefore,  since  been  called 
carbonic  acid  gas, 

1  AI4m,  Ac,  Par.  ms. 
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tbat  cbemist  was  engaged  in  His  researches  on  fluor 
spar,  as  Davy  himself  declares.^ 

StiU  further  changes  have  been  proposed,  in  that 
classification  of  elementary  substances  to  wliich  the 
oxygen  theory  led  It  has  been  held  by  Berzelius  and 
others,  that  other  elements,  as,  for  example,  sulphur^ 
form  salts  with  the  alkaline  and  earthy  metals,  rather 
than  sulphurets.  The  character  of  these  siUpho-salts, 
howeTer,  is  still  questioned  among  chemists;  and 
therefore  it  does  not  become  us  to  speak  as  if  their 
place  in  history  were  settled.  Of  course,  it  will  easily 
be  understood  that,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
oxygen  theory  introduced  its  own  proper  nomenclature, 
the  overthrow  or  material  transformation  of  the  theory 
would  require  a  change  in  the  nomenclature ;  or  rather, 
the  anomalies  which  tended  to  disturb  the  theory, 
would,  as  they  were  detected,  make  the  theoretical 
terms  be  felt  as  inappropriate,  and  would  suggest  the 
necessity  of  a  reformation  in  that  respect.  But  the 
discussion  of  this  point  belongs  to  a  step  of  the  science 
which  is  to  come  before  us  hereafter. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  approaching  the  limits 
of  this  part  of  our  subject,  as  we  are  now  doing,  the 
doctrine  of  the  combination  of  acids  and  bases,  of  which 
we  formerly  tiuoed  the  rise  and  progress,  is  still 
assumed  as  a  fundamental  relation  by  which  other 
relations  are  tested.  This  remark  connects  the  stage 
of  chemistry  now  under  our  notice  with  its  earliest 
steps.  But  in  order  to  point  out  the  chemical  bearing 
of  the  next  subjects  of  our  narrative,  we  may  further 
observe,  that  mekds,  earths,  salts,  are  spoken  of  as 
known  classes  of  substances ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
newly-discovered  elements,  which  form  the  last  trophies 
of  chemistry,  have  been  distributed  into  such  classes 
according  to  their  analogies;  thus  potassiwm,  sodiwrn, 
barium,  have  been  asserted  to  be  metals;  iodine, 
bromine,  fluorine,  have  been  arranged  as  analogical  to 
chlorine.  Yet  there  is  something  vague  and  indefinite 
in  the  boundaries  of  such  classifications  and  analogies ; 

*  Paris,  Hflt  qfDavy,  i.  37o. 
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and  it  ui  preciselj  where  this  YagaenesB  fiJla,  that  the 
■eienoe  is  still  obscure  or  doubtfuL  We  are  led, 
therefore,  to  see  the  dependence  of  Ohemistrj  upoa 
Olasaifioation;  and  it  is  to  Sciences  of  Olassifioatioa 
which  we  shall  next  proceed;  as  soon  as  we  hare 
noticed  the  most  general  views  which  have  been  given, 
of  chemical  relations,  namely,  the  views  of  the  electro- 
chemists. 

But  before  we  do  thiE^  we  most  look  back  npon  a 
law  which  obtains  in  the  combination  of  elemento,  and 
which  we  have  hitherto  not  stated;  although  it  appears, 
more  than  any  other,  to  reveal  to  us  the  intimate  con* 
stitution  of  bodies,  and  to  offer  a  basis  for  future  gene* 
ralizations.  I  speak  of  the  Atomic  Theory,  as  it  is 
usually  termed;  or,  as  we  might  rather  <»J1  it,  the 
Doctrine  of  Definite,  ReciprooJ,  and  Multiple  Pro- 
portion& 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ThCORY   op  DEFtHITK,  RECIPROCAL,    AND  MULTIPLE 

Fbopobtions. 


Sed.  I. — Prelude  to  t^  Atomic  Theory,  and  its  Pvhli- 

cation  by  Dalton. 

THE  general  laws  of  clieiiiical  combination  annonnoed 
bj  Mr.  Dalton  are  tniths  of  the  highest  import 
tance  in  the  science,  and  are  now  nowhere  contested; 
but  the  yiew  of  matter  as  constituted  of  atotna,  which 
he  has  employed  in  conveying  those  laws,  and  in  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  of  their  cause,  is  neither  so  im- 
portant nor  so  certain.  In  the  place  which  I  here 
assign  to  his  discovery,  as  one  of  the  great  events  of 
the  history  of  chemistiy,  I  speak  only  of  the  law  of 
fikeoMmeMky  the  rules  which  govern  the  quantities  in 
which  elements  combine 

This  law  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  three 
parts,  according  to  the  above  description  of  it ; — ^that 
elements  combine  in  d^mile  proportions  ;-> that  these 
determining  proportions  operate  reciprocally; — and 
that  when,  between  the  same  elements,  several  com- 
bining proportions  occur,  they  are  related  as  multiples. 

That  elements  combine  in  certain  definite  propor- 
tions of  qnantity,  and  in  no  other,  was  iaipliecl,  as 
soon  as  it  was  supposed  that  chemieal  compounds  had 
any  definite  properties.  Those  who  first  attempted  to 
establish  r^^ar  formuUe*  for  the  constitution  of  salts, 
minerals,  and  other  compounds,  assumed,  as  the  basis 
of  this  process,  that  the  elements  in  different  specimens 
had  the  s&me  proportion.  Wensel,  in  1777,  published 
his  Lehre  wm  der  Venoandachq/l  der  Korper;  or.  Doc- 
trine of  Uie  Affinities  0/ Bodies;  in  which  he  gave  many 
good  and  accurate  analyses.  Hia  work,  it  is  said,  never 
grew  into  general  notice,     Berthollet,   as  we  have 

A  Thomson,  HitL  Chtm,  toI.  il.  p.  279. 
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already  stated,  maintained  that  chemical  compounds 
were  not  definite ;  but  this  controversy  took  place  at  a 
later  period.  It  ended  in  the  establishment  of  the 
doctrine,  that  there  is,  for  each  combination,  only  one 
proportion  of  the  elements,  or  at  most  only  two  or 
three. 

Not  only  did  Wenzel,  by  his  very  attempt,  presume 
the  first  law  of  chemical  composition,  the  definiteness 
of  the  proportions,  but  he  was  also  led,  by  his  results, 
to  the  second  rule,  that  they  are  reciprocal.  For  he 
found  that  when  two  neutral  salts  decompose  each 
other,  the  resulting  salts  are  also  neutral.  The  neutral 
character  of  the  salts  shows  that  they  are  definite  com- 
pounds; and  when  the  two  elements  of  the  one  salt,  P 
and  «,  are  presented  to  those  of  the  other,  B  and  n,  if 
P  be  in  such  quantity  as  to  combine  definitely  with  n, 
B  will  also  combine  definitely  with  8.^ 

Views  similar  to  those  of  Wenzel  were  also  pub- 
lished by  Jeremiah  Benjamin  Kichter'  in  179a,  in 
his  An/cmgsgriinde  der  Utochyometrie,  oder  Messkufut 
Chymiachtr  Elemente,  {Frinviplee  of  the  Measure  of 
Chemical  Elements,)  in  which  he  took  the  law,  just 
stated,  of  reciprocal  proportions,  be  the  basis  of  his 
researches,  and  determined  the  numerical  quantities  of 
the  common  bases  and  acids  which  would  saturate  each 
other.  It  is  clear  that^  by  these  steps,  the  two  first  of 
our  three  rules  may  be  considered  as  fully  developed. 
The  change  of  general  views  which  was  at  this  time 
going  on,  probably  prevented  chemists  from  feeling  so 
much  interest  aa  they  might  have  done  otherwise,  in 
these  details;  the  French  and  English  chemists,  in 
particular,  were  fully  employed  with  their  own  re* 
searches  and  controversiea 

Thus  the  rules  which  had  already  been  published  by 
Wenzel  and  Bichter  had  attracted  so  little  notice,  that 


'  I  am  told  that  Wenxel  (wboM  proposition  in  a  ^ncral  form,  nor 

book  I  have  not  seen),  though  he  use  letters  in  expressing  it. 

addnees  many    cases    In  which  *  Thomson*  SitL  Cftesi.  toI.  ii. 
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we  can  hardly  coiuuder  Mr.  Dalton  as  having  been 
anticipated  by  those  writers,  when,  in  1803,  he  began 
to  communicate  his  views  on  the  chemical  constitution 
of  bodies ;  these  views  being  snch  as  to  include  both 
these  two  rules  in  their  most  general  form,  and  further, 
the  rule,  at  that  time  still  more  new  to  chemists,  of 
maJtifi/!? proportions.  He  conceived  bodies  as  composed 
of  atoms  of  their  constituent  elements,  grouped,  either 
one  and  one,  or  one  and  two,  or  one  and  three,  and  so 
on.  Thus,  if  C  represent  an  atom  of  carbon  and  0  one 
of  oxygen,  0  C  will  be  an  atom  of  carbonic  oxide,  and 
OCO  ajk  atom  of  carbonic  acid;  and  hence  it  follows^ 
that  while  both  these  bodies  have  a  definite  quantity 
of  oxygen  to  a  given  quantity  of  carbon,  in  the  latter 
substence  this  quantity  is  d4nU>U  of  what  it  is  in  the 
former. 

The  consideration  of  bodies  as  consisting  of  com- 
pound atoms,  each  of  these  being  composed  of  elemen* 
tary  atoms,  naturally  led  to  this  law  of  multiple 
proportions.  In  this  mode  of  viewing  bodies,  Mr. 
Dalton  had  been  preceded  (unknown  to  himself)  by 
Mr.  Higgins,  who,  in  1789,  published^  his  Comparative 
View  qfihe  Phlogistic  a/nd  Antiphlogistic  Theories.  He 
there  says,^  '  That  in  volatile  vitriolic  acid,  a  single 
ultimate  particle  of  sulphur  is  united  only  to  a  single 
particle  of  dephlogisticated  air;  and  that  in  perfect 
vitriolic  acid,  every  single  particle  of  sulphur  is  united 
to  two  of  dephlogisticated  air,  being  the  quantity  ne« 
cessary  to  saturation;'  and  he  reasons  in  the  same 
manner  concerning  the  constitution  of  water,  and  the 
compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  These  observa- 
tions of  Higgins  were^  however,  made  casually,  and  not 
followed  out^  and  cannot  afiect  Dalton's  claim  to  origi- 
nal merit. 

Mr.  Dalton's  generalization  was  first  suggested' 
during  his  examination  of  olefiant  gas  and  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas;  and  was  asserted  generally,  on  the 
strength  of  a  few  facts,  being,  as  it  were,  irresistibly 


<  Tvner'a  Chem.  p.  at?.  *  F.  %6  and  37. 
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recommencled  by  the  cleamesB  and  simplicitj  which 
the  notion  pofis^sed.  Mr.  Dalton  himself  represented 
the  compound  atoms  of  bodies  hj  symbols,  which  pro- 
fessed to  exhibit  the  arrangement  of  the  elementary 
atoms  in  space  as  well  as  their  numerical  proportion ; 
and  he  attached  great  importance  to  this  part  of  his 
scheme.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  part  of  his 
doctrine  is  not  essential  to  that  numerical  comparison 
of  the  law  with  facts,  on  which  its  establishment  rests. 
These  hypothetical  configurations  of  atoms  have  no 
value  till  they  are  confirmed  by  corresponding  facts, 
such  as  the  optical  or  crystalliue  properties  of  bodies 
may  perhaps  one  day  furnish. 

Sect,  2. — Reception  and  Confirmation  of  the  Atomic 

The.rif. 

In  order  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  Atomic 
Theory  into  general  reception,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  borrow  our  information  mainly  from  Dr.  Thomson, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  converts  and  most  effective 
promulgators  of  the  doctrine.  Mr.  Dalton,  at  the  time 
when  he  conceived  his  theory,  was  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics at  Manchester,  in  circumstances  which  might 
have  been  considered  narrow,  if  he  himself  had  been 
less  simple  in  his  manner  of  life,  and  less  moderate  in 
his  worldly  views.  His  experiments  were  generally 
made  with  apparatus  of  which  the  simplicity  and 
cheapness  corresponded  to  the  rest  of  his  habits.  In 
1804,  he  was  already  in  possession  of  his  atomic  theory, 
and  explained  it  to  Dr.  Thomson,  who  visited  him  at 
that  time.  It  was  made  known  to  the  chemical  world 
in  Dr.  Thomson's  Chemistry,  in  1807 ;  and  in  Dalton*s 
own  System  0/ Chemistry  (1808)  the  leading  ideas  of  it 
were  very  briefly  stated.  Dr.  WoUaston's  memoir,  *  on 
superacid  and  subacid  salts,'  which  appeared  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1808,  did  much  to  secure 
this  theory  a  place  in  the  estimation  of  chemists. 
Here  the  author  states,  that  he  had  observed,  in 
various  salts,  the  quantities  of  acid  combined  with  the 
base  in  the  neutral  and  in  the  superacid  salts  to  be  as 
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<me  to  two :  and  he  says  that,  tlunking  it  likely  this 
]aw  might  obtain  generally  in  such  compounds,  it  was 
liis  design  to  have  pursued  the  subject,  with  the  hope 
of  discovering  the  cause  to  which  so  regular  a  relation 
may  be  ascribed.  But  he  adds,  that  this  appears  to  be 
superfluous  after  the  publication  of  Dalton*s  theory  by 
I>r.  Thomson,  sinoe  all  such  &cts  are  but  special  cases 
of  the  general  law.  We  cannot  but  remark  here,  that 
the  scrupulous  timidity  of  WoUaston  was  probably  the 
only  impediment  to  his  anticipating  Dalton  in  the 
publication  of  the  rule  of  multiple  proportions;  and 
the  forwardness  to  generalize,  which  belongs  to  the 
character  of  the  latter,  justly  secured  him,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  name  of  the  disooyerer  of  this  law.  The 
rest  of  the  English  chemists  soon  followed  WoUaston 
and  Thomson,  though  Davy  for  some  time  resisted. 
They  objected,  indeed,  to  Dalton's  assumption  of  atoms ; 
and,  to  avoid  this  hypothetical  step,  WoUaston  used  the 
phrase  chemical  equivalentSf  and  Davy  the  word  pro- 
poriionSf  for  the  numbers  which  expressed  Dalton's 
atomic  weighta  We  may,  however,  venture  to  say 
that  the  term  '  atom '  is  the  most  convenient,  and  it 
need  not  be  understood  as  claiming  our  assent  to  the 
hypothesis  of  indivisible  molecules. 

As  WoUaston  and  Dalton  were  thus  arriving  inde- 
pendently at  the  same  result  in  England,  other  chemists, 
in  other  countries,  were,  unknown  to  each  other,  tra* 
veiling  towards  the  same  point. 

In  1807,  BerzeHus,^  intending  to  publish  a  system 
<^  chemistry,  went  through  several  works  Uttle  read, 
and  among  others  the  treatises  of  Richter.  He  was 
astonished,  he  tells  us,  at  the  light  which  was  there 
thrown  upon  composition  and  decomposition,  and 
which  had  never  been  turned  to  profit.  He  was  led 
to  a  long  train  of  experimental  research,  and,  when  he 
received  information  of  Dalton's  ideas  concerning 
multiple  proportions,  he  found,  in  his  own  collection  of 
analyses,  a  full  confirmation  of  this  theory. 

Some  of  the  Germans,  indeed,  appear  discontented 

■ 
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with  the  partition  of  reputation  which  has  taken  place 
with  respect  to  the  Theoiy  of  Definite  Proportions. 
One^  of  them  says^  'Dalton  has  only  done  this; — he 
has  wrapt  up  the  ffood  Kichter  (whom  he  knew ;  com- 
pare Schweigger,  T ,  older  series,  toL  x,  p.  381;)  in  a 
ragged  suit,  patched  together  of  atoms;  and  now  poor 
Bichter  comes  back  to  his  own  country  in  such  a  garb, 
like  Ulysses,  and  is  not  recognized/  It  is  to  be  reool-. 
lected,  however,  that  Kichter  says  nothing  of  multiple 
proportions. 

The  general  doctrine  of  the  atomic  theory  is  now 
firmly  established  over  the  whole  of  the  chemical 
world.  There  remain  still  several  controverted  points, 
as,  for  instance,  whether  the  atomic  weights  of  all 
elements  are  exact  multiples  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
hydrogen.  Dr.  Front  advanced  several  instances  in 
which  this  appeared  to  be  true,  and  Dr.  Thomson  has 
asserted  the  law  to  be  of  universal  application.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  Berzelius  and  Dr.  Turner  declare 
that  this  h3rpothe6is  is  at  variance  with  the  results  of 
the  best  analyses.  Such  controverted  points  do  not 
belong  to  our  history,  which  treats  only  of  the  progress 
of  scientific  truths  already  recognized  by  all  competent 
judges. 

Though  DaIton*s  discovery  was  soon  generally  em- 
ployed, and  universally  spoken  of  with  admiration,  it 
did  not  bring  to  him  anything  but  barren  praise,  and 
he  continued  in  the  humble  employment  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  when  his  fiaime  had  filled  Europe,  and 
his  name  become  a  household  word  in  the  laboratory. 
After  some  years  he  was  appointed  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France;  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  European  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  what  he  had  done;  and,  in  1826,  two  medals  for 
the  encouragement  of  science  having  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Boyal  Society  by  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, one  of  them  was  assigned  to  Dalton,  'for  his 
development  of  the  atomic  theory.'  In  1833,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
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ment  of  Science,  which  was  held  in  Cambridge,  it  was 
annonnoed  that  the  King  had  bestowed  upon  him  a 
pension  of  150/.;  at  the  preceding  meeting  at  Oxford, 
that  nniversitj  had  conferred  npon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  a  step  the  more  remarkable,  since  he 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  Quakers.  At  all  the  meetings 
of  the  British  Association  he  has  been  present,  and 
has  alwajs  been  surrounded  bj  the  reverence  and 
admiration  of  all  who  feel  any  sympathy  with  the 
progress  of  science.  May  he  long  remain  among  us 
thus  to  remind  us  of  the  vast  advance  which  Chemistry 
owes  to  him  i 

[2nd  Ed.]  [Soon  after  I  wrote  these  expressions  of 
hope,  the  period  of  Dalton's  sojourn  among  us  termi- 
nated.    He  died  on  the  37th  of  July,  1844,  aged  78. 

His  fellow-townsmen,  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester, 
who  had  so  long  taken  a  pride  in  his  residence  among 
them,  soon  after  his  death  came  to  a  determination  to 
perpetuate  his  memory  by  establishing  in  his  honour  a 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Manchester.] 

Sect.  3. — The  Theory  of  Volumes. — Gay-Lueeac 

Thb  atomic  theory,  at  the  very  epoch  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  France,  received  a  modification  in  virtue  of 
a  curious  discovery  then  made.  Soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Dalton*s  system,  Gay-Lussac  and  Humboldt 
found  a  rule  for  the  combination  of  substances,  which 
includes  that  of  Dalton  as  &r  as  it  goes,  but  extends 
to  combinations  of  gases  only.  This  law  is  the  theory 
ofvolumea;  namely,  that  gases  unite  together  by  voltime 
in  very  simple  and  definite  proportions.  Thus  water 
is  composed  exactly  of  100  measures  of  oxygen  and 
300  measures  of  hydrogen.  And  since  these  simple 
ratios  i  and  i,  i  and  a,  i  and  3,  alone  prevail  in  such 
combinations,  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  laws  like 
Dalton*s  law  of  multiple  proportions^  must  obtain  in 
such  cases  as  he  considered. 

[2nd  Ed]  [M.  Schroder,  of  Mannheim,  has  endea- 
voured to  extend  to  solids  a  law  in  some  degree 
resembling  G«y-Lussac*s  law  of  the  volumes  of  gases. 
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According  to  him,  the  Tolumes  of  the  chemical  equi- 
Talents  of  simple  substances  and  their  compounds  are 
as  whole  numbera*  MM.  Kopp,  Playfair,  and  Jonle 
have  laboured  in  the  same  field.} 

I  cannot  now  attempt  to  trace  other  bearings  and 
developements  of  this  remarkable  discovery.  I  hasten 
on  to  the  last  generalization  of  chemistry;  which 
presents  to  us  chemical  forces  under  a  new  aspect,  and 
brings  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  departed 
in  commencing  the  history  of  this  science. 

*  Die  mokicular-voluime  der  ChtmUchtM  Vertrindungen  in  Jiuten  trnd 
JlHtiingenZuttande,  i843« 
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CHAPTER  IX 
Epoch  op  Davy  and  Faraday. 


Sed.  I. — FromidgcUion  of  the  Electro-Chemical  Theory 

by  Davy» 

THE  reader  will  recollect  that  the  History  of 
Chemistry,  though  highly  important  and  in- 
structive in  itself  has  been  an  interruption  of  the 
History  of  Electro-dynamic  Research: — a  necessary 
interruption,  however;  for  till  we  became  acquainted 
with  Chemistry  in  general,  we  could  not  follow  the 
course  of  Electro-chemistry :  we  could  not  estimate  its 
vast  yet  philosophical  theories,  nor  even  express  its 
simplest  f^cts.  We  have  now  to  endeavour  to  show 
what  has  thus  been  done,  and  by  what  steps ; — to  give 
a  fitting  view  of  the  Epoch  of  Davy  and  Faraday. 

This  is,  doubtless,  a  task  of  difficulty  and  delicacy. 
We  cannot  execute  it  at  all,  except  we  suppose  that 
the  great  truths,  of  which  the  discovery  marks  this 
epoch,  have  already  assumed  their  definite  and  perma- 
nent form.  For  we  do  not  learn  the  just  value  and 
right  place  of  imperfect  attempts  and  partial  advances 
in  science,  except  by  seeing  to  what  they  lead.  We 
judge  properly  of  our  trials  and  guesses  only  when  we 
have  gained  our  point  and  guessed  rightly.  We  might 
personify  philosophical  theories,  and  might  represent 
them  to  ourselves  as  figures,  all  pressing  eagerly 
onwards  in  the  same  direction,  whom  we  have  to 
pursue :  and  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  we  ourselves 
overtake  those  figures  in  the  race,  and  pass  beyond 
them,  that  we  are  enabled' to  look  back  ui>on  their 
&ces;  to  discern  their  real  aspects,  and  to  catch  the 
true  character  of  their  countenances.  Except,  there- 
fore, I  were  of  opinion  that  the  great  truths  which 
Davy  brought  into  sight  have  been  firmly  established 
and  clearly  developed  by  Faraday,  I  could  not  pretend 
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to  give  the  history  of  this  striking  portion  of  science. 
But  I  trust,  by  the  view  I  have  to  offer  of  these  beau- 
tiful trains  of  research  and  their  result,  to  justify  the 
assumption  on  which  I  thus  proceed. 

I  must,  however,  state,  as  a  further  appeal  to  the 
reader's  indulgence,  that,  even  if  the  great  principles 
of  electro-chemistry  have  now  been  brought  out  in 
their  due  form  and  extent,  the  discovery  is  but  a  veiy 
few  years,  I  might  rather  say  a  few  mouths,  old ;  and 
that  this  novelty  adds  materially  to  the  diflSculty  of 
estimating  previous  attempts  from  the  point  of  view 
to  which  we  are  thus  led.  It  is  only  slowly  and  by 
degrees  that  the  mind  becomes  sufficiently  imbued 
with  those  new  truths,  of  which  the  office  is,  to  change 
the  face  of  a  science.  We  have  to  consider  ftimiliar 
appearances  nnder  a  new  aspect;  to  refer  old  heto  to 
new  principles ;  and  it  is  not  till  after  some  time,  that 
the  struggle  and  hesitation  which  this  employment 
occasions,  subsides  into  a  tranquil  equilibrium.  In 
the  newly-acquired  provinces  of  man's  intellectual 
empire,  the  din  and  confusion  of  conqnest  pass 
only  gradually  into  quiet  and  security.  We  have  seen, 
in  the  history  of  all  capital  discoveries,  how  hardly 
they  have  made  their  way,  even  among  the  most 
intelligent  and  candid  philosophers  of  the  anteeedent 
schools :  we  must,  therefore,  not  expect  that  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  theoretical  views  of  chemistry  which 
is  now  going  on,  will  be  effected  without  some  trouble 
and  delay. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  diminish  the  difficulties  of  my 
undertaking,  by  presenting  the  earlier  investigations 
in  the  department  of  which  I  have  now  to  speak,  as 
much  as  possible  according  to  the  most  deliberate  view 
taken  of  them  by  the  great  discoverers  themselves, 
Davy  and  Faraday ;  since  these  philosophers  are  they 
who  have  taught  us  the  true  import  of  such  investi- 
gations. 

There  is  a  further  difficulty  in  my  task,  to  which  I 
might  refer ; — ^the  difficulty  of  speaking,  without  errour 
and  without  offence,  of  men  now  alive,  or  who  were 
lately  meml)ers  of  social  circles  which  exist  still  around 
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IB.  Bat  the  scientific  bistoiy  in  which  such  persons 
pby  a  put,  18  00  important  to  my  purpose,  that  I  do 
Dot  hesitate  to  incnr  the  responsibilitj  which  the  nar- 
Tition  inTolTes;  and  I  have  endeavonred,  earnestly, 
and  I  hope  not  in  vain,  to  speak  as  if  I  were  removed 
hf  omtaries  from  the  personages  of  my  story. 

The  phenomena  observed  in  the  Voltaic  apparatus 
naturally  the  subject  of  many  speculations  as  to 
eaoae,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  'Theories  of  the 
File.'  Among  these  phenomena  there  was  one  class 
which  led  to  most  important  results :  it  was  discovered 
hj  Nidiolson  and  Carlisle,  in  1800,  that  water  was 
decomposed  by  the  pile  of  Yolta;  that  is,  it  was  found 
that  when  the  wires  of  the  pile  were  placed  with  their 
ends  near  each  other  in  the  fluid,  a  stream  of  bubbles 
of  air  arose  from  each  wire,  and  these  airs  were  found 
on  examination  to  be  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  which,  as 
we  have  had  to  narrate,  had  already  been  found  to  be 
the  ooostttuents  of  water.  This  was,  as  Davy  says,^ 
the  true  origin  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  electro- 
chemical science.  It  was  found  that  other  substances 
also  Bofl^red  a  like  deooroposition  under  the  same  cir- 
eomstaooea  Certain  metallic  solutions  were  decom- 
posed, and  an  alkali  was  separated  on  the  negative 
)4aies  of  the  apparatus.  Cruickshank,  in  pursuing 
these  experiments,  added  to  them  many  important  new 
tviults ;  soch  as  the  decomposition  of  muriates  of  mag- 
oena,  soda,  and  ammonia  by  the  pile;  and  the  general 
observation  that  the  alkaline  matter  always  appeared 
at  the  negaiiffe^  and  the  acid  at  the  poeilive,  pole. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  subject  when  one  who  was 
destined  to  do  so  much  for  its  advance,  first  contri- 
bulad  his  labours  to  it.  Humphry  Davy  was  a  young 
man  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  at  Pen- 
tuiee,  and  having  shown  an  ardent  love  and  a  strong 
aptitude  for  chemical  research,  was,  in  1798,  made  the 
nperintendent  of  a '  Pneumatic  Institution,' established 
at  Bristol  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
vering medical  powers  of  fiu^titious  airs.'    But  his  main 
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attention  waj9  soon  drawn  to  galvanism ;  and  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  he  waa^ 
in  1 80 1,  appointed  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
London,  (then  recently  established,)  he  was  soon  put  in 
posseasion  of  a  galvanic  apparatus  of  great  power ;  and 
with  this  he  was  not  long  in  obtaining  the  most  striking 
results. 

His  first  paper  on  the  subject'  is  sent  from  Bristol,  in 
September,  1800  ;  and  describes  experiments,  in  which 
he  had  found  that  the  decompositions  observed  by 
Nicholson  and  Carlisle  go  on,  although  the  water,  or 
other  substance  in  which  the  two  wires  are  plunged, 
be  separated  into  two  portions,  provided  these  portions 
are  connected  by  muscular  or  other  fibres.  This  use  of 
muscular  fibres  was,  probably,  a  remnant  of  the  origi- 
nal  disposition,  or  accident,  by  which  galvanism  had 
been  connected  with  physiology,  as  much  as  with 
chemistiy.  Davy,  however,  soon  went  on  towards  the 
conclusion,  that  the  phenomena  were  altogetherchemical 
in  their  nature.  He  had  already  conjectured,^  in 
1802,  that  all  decompositions  might  be  polar;  that  is, 
that  in  all  cases  of  chemical  decomposition,  the  ele- 
ments might  be  related  to  each  other  as  electrically 
positive  and  negcUive;  a  thought  which  it  was  the 
peculiar  glory  of  his  school  to  confirm  and  place  in  a 
distinct  light.  At  this  period  such  a  view  was  far 
from  obvious ;  and  it  was  contended  by  many,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  elements  which  the  voltaic  apf>arattt8 
brought  to  view,  were  not  liberated  from  combinations, 
but  generated.  In  1806,  Davy  attempted  the  solution 
of  this  question ;  he  showed  that  the  ingredients  which 
had  been  supposed  to  be  produced  by  electricity,  were 
due  to  impurities  in  the  water,  or  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  vessels;  and  thus  removed  all  preliminary  dif- 
ficulties. And  then,  as  he  says,^  *  referring  to  my 
experiments  of  1800, 1 801,  and  i8oa,  and  to  a  number 
of  new  facts,  which  showed  that  inflammable  substances 
and  oxygen,  alkalies  and  acids,  and  oxidable  and  noble 
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metalsy  were  in  electrical  relations  of  pofiitive  and 
negative,  I  drew  the  conclusion,  that  the  eanUnncUiona 
and  decompomtiont  by  dectricity  were  refenrible  to  th^ 
law  of  electrical  aUradione  and  repuJUums^  and  ad- 
▼aooed  the  hypothesis,  *that  chemical  and  electrical 
aUractione  toere  prodttced  by  the  same  cause,  acting  in 
the  one  eaee  on  parUclee,  in  the  other  on  maseee; . . .  and 
thai  the  same  property,  under  different  modifications , 
wa»  the  cause  o/all  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  different 
voltaic  combinations,* 

Although  this  is  the  enunciation,  in  tolerably 
predae  terms,  of  the  great  discovery  of  this  epoch,  it 
waa^  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  conjectured 
rather  than  proved;  and  we  shall  find  that  neither 
Davy  nor  his  followers,  for  a  considerable  period, 
appirehended  it  with  that  distinctness  which  makes  a 
dtaeovery  complete.  Bat  in  a  very  short  time  after- 
wards, Davy  drew  great  additional  notice  to  his  re- 
searches by  effecting,  in  pursuance,  as  it  appeared,  of 
his  theoretical  views,  the  decomposition  of  potassa 
into  a  metallic  base  and  oxygen.  This  was,  as  he  truly 
laid,  in  the  memorandum  written  in  his  journal  at  the 
inatant,  '  a  capital  experiment*  This  discovery  was 
■oon  followed  by  that  of  the  decomposition  of  soda ; 
and  shortly  after,  of  other  bodies  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  the  interest  and  activity  of  the  whole  chemical 
world   were  turned  to   the   subject    in    an  intense 


At  this  period,  there  might  be  noticed  three  great 
branches  of  specuUtion  on  this  subject ;  tJie  theory  of 
As  pile,  the  theory  of  electrical  decomposition,  and  the 
theory  of  the  identity  of  chemical  and  electrical  forces; 
which  last  doctrine,  however,  was  found  to  include 
Um  other  two,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  time  of  its  first  suggestion. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  bay  much  on  the  theories 
of  the  voitiiio  pile,  as  separate  from  other  parts  of  the 
sabjecC  The  contact-theory,  which  ascribed  the  action 
ta  the  contact  of  different  metals,  was  maintained  by 
Volt*  himself;  but  gradually  disappeared,  as  it  was 
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proved  (by  WoUaston'  especially,)  that  the  effect  of 
the  pile  was  inseparably  connected  with  oxidation  or 
other  chemical  changes.  The  theories  of  electro- 
chemical decomposition  were  numerous,  and  especially 
after  the  promulgation  of  Davy's  if emoir  in  1806; 
and,  whatever  might  be  the  defects  under  which  these 
speculations  for  a  long  time  laboured,  the  subject  was 
powerfully  urged  on  in  the  direction  in  which  truth  lay, 
by  Davy^s  discoveries  and  views.  That  there  remained 
something  still  to  be  done,  in  order  to  give  full  evidence 
and  consistency  to  the  theory,  appears  from  this; — 
that  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  Davy's  results 
struck  his  followers  as  extraordinary  paradoxes ; — ^for 
instance,  the  fact  that  the  decomposed  elements  are 
transferred  from  one  part  of  the  circuit  to  another,  in 
a  form  which  escapes  the  cognizance  of  our  senses, 
through  intervening  substances  for  which  they  have  a 
strong  affinity.  It  was  found  afterwards  that  the 
circumstance  which  appeared  to  make  the  process  so 
wonderful,  was,  in  fact,  the  condition  of  its  going  on 
at  all.  Davy*8  expressions  often  seem  to  indicate  the 
most  exact  notions :  for  instance,  he  says,  '  It  is  very 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  repellent  and  attractive 
energies  are  communicated  from  one  particle  to  another 
of  the  same  kind,  so  as  to  establish  a  conducting  chain 
in  the  fluid ;  and  that  the  locomotion  takes  place  in 
consequence  ;*  ^  and  yet  at  other  times  he  speaks  of  the 
elements  as  cUtracted  and  repelled  by  the  metallic 
surfiices  which  form  the  poles; — a  different,  and,  as  it 
appeared  afterwards,  an  untenable  view.  Mr.  Faraday, 
who  supplied  what  was  wanting,  jtistly  notices  this 
vagueness.  He  says,^  that  though,  in  Davy*s  celebrated 
Memoir  of  1806,  the  points  established  are  of  the 
utmost  value,  '  the  mode  of  action  by  which  the  effects 
take  place  is  stated  very  generally;  so  generally,  indeed, 
that  probably  a  doxen  precise  schemes  of  electro-che- 
mical action  might  be  drawn  up,  differing  essentially 
from  each  other,  yet  all  agreeing  with  the  statement 

*  Pkil.  TYamw.  iBoi,p.  4«7< 
•  Farli,  p.  154.  '  itefefircJbet,  48a. 
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there  giveiL'  And  at  a  period  a  little  later,  being 
reproached  by  Davy's  brother  with  injustice  in  this 
ezpreesion,  he  substantiated  his  assertion  by  an  enu- 
Bdrntion  of  twelye  such  schemes  which  had  been 
pablisbed. 

But  yet  we  cannot  look  upon  this  Memoir  of  1806, 
otherwiae  than  as  a  great  eyent,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant erent  of  the  epoch  now  under  review.  And 
as  such  it  was  reoogniaed  at  once  all  over  Europe.  In 
partieohu',  it  received  the  distinguished  honour  of 
being  crowned  by  the  Institute  of  France,  although 
thai  country  and  England  were  then  engaged  in  fierce 
hoaliUty.  Buoni^)arte  had  proposed  a  prize  of  sixty 
tlioafland  francs  'to  the  person  who  by  his  experi- 
ncnta  and  discoveries  should  advance  the  knowledge 
of  electricity  and  galvanism,  as  much  as  Franklin  and 
Volta  did;*  and  'of  three  thousand  francs  for  the  best 
axperiment  which  should  be  made  in  the  course  of 
each  year  on  the  galvanic  fluid ;'  the  latter  prize  was, 
by  the  First  Class  of  the  Institute,  awarded  to  Davy. 

From  this  period  he  rose  rapidly  to  honours  and 
diatinctionsy  and  readied  a  height  of  scientific  fame 
as  great  as  has  ever  fidlen  to  the  lot  of  a  discoverer  in 
ao  short  a  time.  I  shall  not,  however,  dwell  on  such 
ctrenmstancfw,  but  confine  myself  to  the  progress  of  my 
•ubjecL 

SecL  a. — EgUMiihmeni  of  the  Eleetrtxhemical  Theory 

hy  Fcvraday, 

Tm  defecta  of  Davy's  theoretical  riews  will  be  seen 
meat  dearly  by  explaining  what  Faraday  added  to 
ihefa.  Michad  Faraday  was  in  every  way  fitted  and 
led  to  become  Davy's  successor  in  his  great  career  of 
diaeovery.  In  1 8 1  a,  being  then  a  bookseller^s  appren* 
tiee,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Davy,  which  at  that 
periiod  ezdted  the  highest  admiration.*  '  My  desire 
to  escape  from  tnde,'  Mr.  Faraday  says,  '  which  I 
tboo^t  Tidous  and  selfish,  and  to  enter  into  the 
of  sdence,  which  I  imagined  made  its  pursuers 

*Firto,U. ). 
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amiable  and  liberal,  induced  me  at  last  to  take  the 
bold  and  simple  step  of  writing  to  Sir  EL  Davy.*  He 
was  favourably  received,  and,  in  the  next  year,  became 
Davy's  assistant  at  the  Institution;  and  afterwards 
his  successor.  The  Institution  which  produced  such 
researches  as  those  of  these  two  men,  may  well  be 
considered  aj9  a  great  school  of  exact  and  philosophical 
chemistry.  Mr.  Faraday,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
course  of  inquiry,  appears  to  have  had  the  conscious- 
ness  that  he  was  engaged  on  a  great  connected  work. 
His  Experimental  BesearcJiesy  which  appeared  in  a 
series  of  Memoirs  in  the  Philaaophical  TrcmsadumM^ 
are  divided  into  short  paragraphs,  numbered  in  a  con- 
tinued order  from  i  up  to  i  i6o,  at  the  time  at  which 
I  write  ;*^  and  destined,  probably,  to  extend  much 
further.  These  paragraphs  are  connected  by  a  veiy 
rigorous  method  of  investigation  and  reasoning  whidi 
runs  through  the  whole  body  of  them.  Yet  this 
unity  of  purpose  was  not  at  first  obvious.  His  first 
two  Memoirs  were  upon  subjects  which  we  have  already 
treated  of  (B.  xiii.  c.  5  and  c.  8),  Voltaic  Induction, 
and  the  evolution  of  Electricity  from  Magnetism. 
His  '  Third  Series*  has  also  been  already  referred  to. 
Its  object  was,  as  a  preparatory  step  towards  further 
investigation,  to  show  the  identity  of  voltaic  and 
animal  electricity  with  that  of  the  electrical  machine; 
and  as  machine  electricity  differs  from  the  other  kinds 
in  being  successively  in  a  state  of  tension  and  explosion, 
instead  of  a  continued  current,  Mr.  Faraday  succeeded 
in  identifying  it  with  them,  by  causing  the  electrical 
discharge  to  pass  through  a  bad  conductor  into  a 
discharging-train  of  vast  extent ;  nothing  less,  indeed, 
than  the  whole  fabric  of  the  metallic  gas-pipes  and 
water-pipes  of  London.  In  this  Memoir  ^^  it  is  easy 
to  see  already  traces  of  the  general  theoretical  views 
at  which  he  had  arrived ;  but  these  are  not  expressly 
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ilatcd  till  his  '  Fifth  Series;*  his  intermediate  Fourth 
Series  being  occupied  by  another  anbaidiary  labour  on 
the  conditions  of  conduction.  At  length,  howcTer, 
in  the  Fifth  Series,  which  was  read  to  the  Rojal 
Society  in  Jane,  1833,  he  approaches  the  theory  of 
eksetro-chemical  decomposition.  Most  preceding  theo- 
futB,  and  Davy  amongst  the  number,  had  referred 
this  result  to  aUraeiive  pmoer$  residing  in  the  poies  of 
the  apparatus;  and  had  even  pretended  to  compare 
the  intensity  of  this  attraction  at  different  distances 
firofn  the  poles.  By  a  number  of  singularly  beautiful 
and  skilful  experiments,  Mr.  Faraday  shows  that  the 
plMDomena  can  with  no  propriety  be  ascribed  to  the 
attimetion  of  the  poles. ^'  '  As  the  substances  evolved 
la  eases  of  electro-chemical  decomposition  may  be 
made  to  appear  against  air,^'  which,  according  to 
eommoQ  language,  is  not  a  conductor,  nor  is  decom- 
;  or  against  water,^^  which  is  a  conductor,  and 
be  decomposed;  as  well  as  against  the  metal 
which  are  excellent  conductors,  but  undecoro- 
poMble ;  there  appears  but  little  reason  to  consider 
ibis  phenomenon  generally  as  due  to  the  attraction 
ar  attractive  powers  of  the  latter,  when  used  in  the 
ordiDary  way,  since  similar  attractions  can  hardly  be 
ifliai^ned  in  the  former  instances.' 

Faraday's  opinion,  and,  indeed,  the  only  way  of 
expreasing  the  results  of  his  experiments,  was,  that 
the  chemical  elements,  in  obedience  to  the  direction  of 
the  voltaic  currents  established  in  the  decomixNiing 
aubslanee,  were  evolved,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  say,  ejected 
as  its  extremities.'*  Ue  afterwards  states  that  the 
ittfluence  which  is  present  in  the  electric  current  may 
be  described "  as  an  axit  of  power,  having  [at  each 
point]  eo^rary  foroe$  exactly  equal  in  amount  in 
€9nfrmry  diroCtion9, 

Having  arrived  at  this  point,  Faraday  rightly  wished 
to  reject  the  term  polee^  and  other  words  which  could 
hardly  be  used  *without  suggesting  doctrines    now 
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proved  to  be  erroneous.  He  oonsidered,  in  the  cbbb  of 
bodies  electrically  decomposed,  or,  as  he  termed  them, 
dectrolyleSf  the  elements  as  travelling  in  two  opposita 
directions;  which,  with  reference  to  the  direction  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  might  be  considered  as  natnraUy 
east  and  west;  and  he  conceived  elements  as,  in  thiB 
way,  arriving  at  the  doors  or  outlets  at  which  they 
finally  made  their  separate  appearance.  The  doors  he 
called  electrodes,  and,  separately,  the  anode  and  the 
ccUhode;^'^  and  the  elements  which  thus  travel  he 
termed  the  anion  and  the  eafion  {or  ccUhian^^^  By 
means  of  this  nomenclature  he  was  able  to  ezpresB 
his  general  results  with  much  more  distinctness  and 
facility. 

But  this  general  view  of  the  electrolytical  prooe« 
required  to  be  pursued  further,  in  order  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  action.  The  identity  of  electrical 
and  chemical  forces,  which  had  been  hasarded  as  a 
conjecture  by  Davy,  and  adopted  as  the  basis  of  che- 
mistry by  Borzelius,  could  only  be  established  by 
exact  measures  and  rigorous  proo£i  Faraday  had,  in 
his  proof  of  the  identity  of  voltaic  and  electric  agency, 
attempted  also  to  devise  such  a  measure  as  ^oold 
give  him  a  comparison  of  their  quantity;  and  in  this 
way  he  proved  that^^  a  voltaic  group  of  two  small 
wires  of  platinum  and  jdnc,  placed  near  each  other, 
and  immersed  in  dilute  acid  for  three  seconds,  yields 
as  much  electricity  as  the  electrical  battery,  charged 
by  ten  turns  of  a  lai^  machine;  and  this  waa  esta- 
blished both  by  its  momentary  electro-magnetic  effi^ct^ 
and  by  the  amount  of  its  chemical  action.^ 

It  was  in  his  '  Seventh  Series,*  that  he  finaUy  eflt»» 
blished  a  principle  of  definite  measuremeot  of  the 
amount  of  electrolytical  action,  and  described  an 
instrument  which  he  termed  ^^  a  voUoreleetromeiar,    In 


1^  Art.  66i.  to  AToid  •  Tlolatloii  of  the  habits 
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llib  imtnutteiitt  the  unoimt  of  action  was  measured 
hj  the  qnantitj  of  water  decomposed:  and  it  was 
lifiriwiiy,  in  order  to  give  validity  to  the  mensuration, 
lo  show  (as  Faraday  did  show)  that  neither  the  size  of 
the  electeodes,  nor  the  intensity  of  the  current,  nor 
the  strength  of  the  add  solution  which  acted  on  the 
of  the  pile,  distorhed  the  aoonraoy  of  this 
ira  He  proTed,  by  experiments  npon  a  great 
▼ariety  of  sabstanoes,  of  the  most  different  kinds,  that 
ike  electro-chemical  action  is  definite  in  amount  ao- 
eosding  to  the  measurement  of  the  new  instrument.^ 
He  hsid  already,  at  an  earlier  period,^  asserted,  that 
At  cktmieal  paw&r  of  a  eurrefU  qfdeetricktf  is  in  dired 
io  the  ab§ohUe  quantity  of  dectricUy  tohich 
r;  but  the  Tolta-electrometer  enabled  him  to  fix 
with  BMKre  precision  the  meaning  of  this  general  pro- 
position,  as  well  as  to  place  it  beyond  doubt 

The  vast  importance  of  this  step  in  chemistry  soon 
OBflie  into  view.  By  the  use  of  the  volta-electrometer, 
Faaday  obtained,  for  each  elementary  substance,  a 
nomber  which  represented  the  relatire  amount  of  its 
deeonpositum,  and  which  might  properly^  be  called 
its  '  eleetitMshemioal  equivalent.^  And  the  question 
natanlly  oocars^  whether  these  numbers  bore  any 
relation  to  any  previously  established  chemical  mea- 
snrsa  The  answer  is  remarkable.  They  were  no  other 
tJkan  Ae  aiomie  ufeighu  of  the  Daltonian  theory ,  which 
famed  the  climax  of  t^e  previous  ascent  of  chemistry; 
aad  thus  here,  as  eveiywhere  in  the  progress  of  science, 
the  gsnendications  of  one  generation  are  absorbed  in 
the  wider  generalisations  of  the  next. 

Bat  in  carder  to  reach  securely  this  wider  generalisa- 
tkm,  Faraday  combined  the  two  branches  of  the 
•ahjeet  which  we  have  already  noticed; — ^the  theory  of 
deeiwieal  deoompoeUion  with  the  theory  of  the  pile.  For 
kii  rseearehes  on  the  origin  of  activity  of  the  voltaic 
drDOtt  (his  Eighth  Series),  led  him  to  see  more  clearly 
than  any  one  before  him,  what,  as  we  have  said,  the 
sagacious  of  preceding  philosophers  had  main. 

■iiii^^lii.  Afti.  7SS,  Si4>  *  377.  ^  7M. 
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to  give  the  history  of  this  striking  portion  of  science. 
But  I  trust,  by  the  view  I  have  to  offer  of  these  beau- 
tiful trains  of  research  and  their  result,  to  justify  the 
assumption  on  which  I  thus  proceed. 

I  must,  howeTer,  state,  as  a  further  appeal  to  the 
reader's  indulgence,  that,  even  if  the  great  principles 
of  electro-chemistry  have  now  been  brought  out  in 
their  due  form  and  extent,  the  discovery  is  but  a  very 
few  years,  I  might  rather  say  a  few  mouths,  old ;  and 
that  this  novelty  adds  materially  to  the  difficulty  of 
estimating  previous  attempts  from  the  point  of  view 
to  which  we  are  thus  led.  It  is  only  slowly  and  by 
degrees  that  the  mind  becomes  sufficiently  imbned 
with  those  new  truths,  of  which  the  office  is,  to  change 
the  face  of  a  science.  We  have  to  consider  familiar 
appearances  under  a  new  aspect ;  to  refer  old  facts  to 
new  principles;  and  it  is  not  till  after  some  time,  that 
the  struggle  and  hesitation  which  this  employment 
occasions,  subsides  into  a  tranquil  equilibrium.  In 
the  newly-acquired  provinces  of  man's  inteUectual 
empire,  the  din  and  confusion  of  conquest  pass 
only  gradually  into  quiet  and  security.  We  have  seen, 
in  the  history  of  all  capital  discoveries,  how  hardly 
they  have  made  their  way,  even  among  the  most 
intelligent  and  candid  philosophers  of  the  anteeedent 
schools :  we  must,  therefore,  not  expect  that  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  theoretical  views  of  chemistry  which 
is  now  going  on,  wiU  be  effected  without  some  trouble 
and  delay. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  diminish  the  difficulties  of  my 
undertaking,  by  presenting  the  earlier  investigations 
in  the  department  of  which  I  have  now  to  speak,  as 
much  as  possible  according  to  the  most  deliberate  view 
taken  of  them  by  the  great  discoverers  themselves, 
Davy  and  Faraday ;  since  these  philosopherR  are  they 
who  have  taught  us  the  true  import  of  such  investi- 
gations. 

There  is  a  further  difficulty  in  my  task,  to  which  I 
might  refer ; — ^the  difficulty  of  speaking,  without  errour 
and  without  offence,  of  men  now  alive,  or  who  were 
lately  meml)ers  of  social  circles  which  exist  still  around 
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US.  Bat  the  scientific  history  in  which  such  persons 
play  a  part,  is  so  important  to  my  purpose,  that  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  incur  the  responsibility  which  the  nar- 
ration inrolTes;  and  I  have  endeavoured,  earnestly, 
and  I  hope  not  in  vain,  to  speak  as  if  J  were  removed 
by  centuries  from  the  personages  of  my  story. 

The  phenomena  observed  in  the  Voltaic  apparatus 
-were  naturally  the  subject  of  many  speculations  as  to 
their  cause,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  'Theories  of  the 
Pile.'  Among  these  phenomena  there  was  one  class 
which  led  to  most  important  results :  it  was  discovered 
by  Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  in  1800,  that  water  was 
decomposed  by  the  pile  of  Yolta ;  that  is,  it  was  found 
that  when  the  wires  of  the  pile  were  placed  with  their 
ends  near  each  other  in  the  fluid,  a  stream  of  bubbles 
of  air  arose  from  each  wire,  and  these  airs  were  found 
on  examination  to  be  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  which,  as 
"we  have  had  to  narrate,  had  already  been  found  to  be 
the  constituents  of  water.  This  was,  as  Davy  says,^ 
the  true  origin  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  electro- 
chemical science.  It  was  found  that  other  substances 
also  suffered  a  like  decomposition  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. Certain  metallic  solutions  were  decom- 
poeed,  and  an  alkali  was  separated  on  the  negative 
plates  of  the  apparatus.  Cruickshank,  in  pursuing 
these  experiments,  added  to  them  many  important  new 
results;  such  as  the  decomposition  of  muriates  of  mag- 
nesia, soda,  and  ammonia  by  the  pile;  and  the  general 
observation  that  the  alkaline  matter  always  appeared 
at  the  negative,  and  the  acid  at  the  poeilive,  pole. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  subject  when  one  who  was 
destined  to  do  so  much  for  its  advance,  first  contri- 
buted his  labours  to  it.  Humphry  Davy  was  a  young 
man  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  at  Pen- 
zance, and  having  shown  an  ardent  love  and  a  strong 
aptitude  for  chemical  research,  was,  in  1798,  made  the 
superintendent  of  a  ^  Pneumatic  Institution,*  established 
at  Bristol  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
vering medi(»J  powers  of  factitious  airs.^    But  his  main 
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attention  waa  soon  drawn  to  galvanism ;  and  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  i*eputation  he  had  acquired,  he  was^ 
in  1 80 1,  appointed  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Institution  in. 
London,  (then  recently  established,)  he  was  soon  put  in 
possession  of  a  galvanic  apparatus  of  great  power;  and 
with  this  he  was  not  long  in  obtaining  the  most  stiiking 
results. 

His  first  paper  on  the  subject'  is  sent  from  Bristol,  in 
September,  1800 ;  and  describes  experiments,  in  which, 
he  had  found  that  the  decompositions  observed  by 
Nicholson  and  Carlisle  go  on,  although  the  water,  or 
other  substance  in  which  the  two  wii-es  are  plunged, 
be  separated  into  two  portions,  provided  these  portions 
are  connected  by  muscular  or  other  fibres.  This  use  of 
muscular  fibres  was,  probably,  a  remnant  of  the  origi- 
nal disposition,  or  accident,  by  which  galvanism  had 
been  connected  with  physiology,  as  much  as  with 
chemistry.  Davy,  however,  soon  went  on  towards  the 
conclusion,  that  the  phenomena  were  altogether  chemical 
in  their  nature.  He  had  already  conjectured,^  in 
1802,  that  all  decompositions  might  be  polar;  that  is, 
that  in  all  cases  of  chemical  decomposition,  the  ele- 
ments mig})t  be  related  to  each  other  as  electrically 
positive  and  negcUive;  a  thought  which  it  was  the 
peculiar  glory  of  his  school  to  confirm  and  place  in  a 
distinct  light.  At  this  period  such  a  view  was  fkr 
from  obvious ;  and  it  was  contended  by  many,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  elements  which  the  voltaic  apparatus 
brought  to  view,  were  not  liberated  from  combinations, 
but  generated.  In  1806,  Davy  attempted  the  solution 
of  this  question ;  he  showed  that  the  ingredients  which 
had  been  supposed  to  be  produced  by  electricity,  were 
due  to  impurities  in  the  water,  or  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  vessels;  and  thus  removed  all  preliminary  dif- 
ficulties. And  then,  as  he  says,^  'referring  to  my 
experiments  of  1800, 1801,  and  1802,  and  to  a  number 
of  new  facts,  which  showed  that  inflammable  substances 
and  oxygen,  alkalies  and  aoids^  and  oxidable  and  noble 
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metals,  were  in  electrical  relations  of  positiye  and 
negative,  I  drew  the  conclusion,  thcU  the  combinaiions 
and  decompositions  by  electricity  were  referrible  to  tki 
law  of  electrical  aUractione  <md  repulsionSj  and  ad- 
vanced the  hypothesis,  'that  chetnical  and  electrical 
aUraciione  were  produced  by  the  same  cause,  acting  in 
the  one  case  on  particles,  in  the  other  on  masses; . . .  and 
that  the  same  property,  under  different  modificcUions, 
was  the  cause  0/ all  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  different 
voltaic  combinaiions,^ 

Although  this  is  the  enunciation,  in  tolerably 
precise  terms,  of  the  great  discovery  of  this  epoch,  it 
was,  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  conjectured 
rather  than  proved ;  and  we  shall  find  that  neither 
Davy  nor  his  followers,  for  a  considerable  period, 
apprehended  it  with  that  distinctness  which  makes  a 
discovery  complete.  But  in  a  very  short  time  after- 
wards, Davy  drew  great  additional  notice  to  his  re- 
searches by  effecting,  in  pursuance,  as  it  appeared,  of 
his  theoretical  views,  the  decomposition  of  potassa 
into  a  metallic  base  and  oxygen.  This  was,  as  he  truly 
said,  in  the  memorandum  written  in  his  journal  at  the 
instant,  '  a  capital  experiment'  This  discovery  was 
soon  followed  by  that  of  the  decomposition  of  soda; 
and  shortly  after,  of  other  bodies  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  the  interest  and  activity  of  the  whole  chemical 
world  were  turned  to  the  subject  in  an  intense 
degree. 

At  this  period,  there  might  be  noticed  three  great 
branches  of  speculation  on  this  subject  \  the  theory  of 
the  pile,  the  theory  of  electrical  decomposition,  and  the 
theory  of  the  identity  of  chemical  and  electrical  forces; 
which  last  doctrine,  however,  was  found  to  include 
the  other  two,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  time  of  its  first  suggestion. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  much  on  the  theories 
of  the  voltiiio  pile,  as  separate  from  other  parts  of  the 
subject.  The  conta4^theory,  which  ascribed  the  action 
to  the  contact  of  different  metals,  was  maintained  by 
Yolta  himself;  but  gradually  disappeared,  as  it  was 
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proved  (by  WoIIaston^  especially,)  that  the  effect  of 
the  pile  was  inseparably  connected  with  oxidation  or 
other  chemical  changes.  The  theories  of  electro- 
chemical decomposition  were  numerous,  and  especially 
after  the  promulgation  of  Davy's  if emoir  in  1806 ; 
and,  whatever  might  be  the  defects  under  which  these 
speculations  for  a  long  time  laboured,  the  subject  was 
powerfully  urged  on  in  the  direction  in  which  truth  lay, 
by  Davy's  discoveries  and  viewa  That  there  remained 
something  still  to  be  done,  in  order  to  give  full  evidenoe 
and  consistency  to  the  theory,  appears  from  this ; — 
that  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  Davy's  results 
struck  his  followers  as  extraordinary  paradoxes ; — for 
instance,  the  fact  that  the  decomposed  elements  are 
transferred  from  one  part  of  the  circuit  to  another,  in 
a  form  which  escapes  the  cognizance  of  our  senses, 
through  intervening  substances  for  which  they  have  a 
strong  affinity.  It  was  found  afterwards  that  the 
circumstance  which  appeared  to  make  the  process  so 
wonderful,  was,  in  fact,  the  condition  of  its  going  on 
at  all.  Davy's  expressions  often  seem  to  indicate  the 
most  exact  notions :  for  instance,  he  says,  '  It  is  very 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  repellent  and  attractive 
energies  are  communicated  from  one  particle  to  another 
of  the  same  kind,  so  as  to  establish  a  conducting  chain 
in  the  fluid ;  and  that  the  locomotion  takes  place  in 
consequence ;'  ^  and  yet  at  other  times  he  speaks  of  the 
elements  as  aUracted  and  repelled  by  the  metallic 
surfaces  which  form  the  poles; — a  different,  and,  as  it 
appeared  afterwards,  an  untenable  view.  Mr.  Faraday, 
who  supplied  what  was  wanting,  jtstly  notices  this 
vagueness.  He  says,*  that  though,  in  Davy's  celebrated 
Memoir  of  1806,  the  points  established  are  of  the 
utmost  value,  *  the  mode  of  action  by  which  the  effects 
take  place  is  stated  very  generally;  so  generally,  indeed, 
that  probably  a  dozen  precise  schemes  of  electro-che- 
mical action  might  be  drawn  up,  differing  essentially 
from  each  other,  yet  all  agreeing  with  the  statement 

*  PMl  Drant.  i8ot,p.  447> 
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there  given.'  And  at  a  period  a  little  later,  being 
reproached  by  Davy's  brother  with  injustice  in  this 
expression,  he  substantiated  his  assertion  by  an  enu- 
meration of  twelve  such  schemes  which  had  been 
published. 

But  yet  we  cannot  look  upon  this  Memoir  of  18069 
otherwise  than  as  a  great  event,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant event  of  the  epoch  now  under  review.  And 
as  such  it  was  recognized  at  onoe  all  over  Europe.  In 
particular,  it  received  the  distinguished  honour  of 
being  crowned  by  the  Institute  of  France,  although 
that  country  and  England  were  then  engaged  in  fierce 
hostility.  Buonaparte  had  proposed  a  prize  of  sixty 
thousand  francs  'to  the  person  who  by  his  experi- 
ments and  discoveries  should  advance  the  knowledge 
of  electricity  and  galvanism,  as  much  as  Franklin  and 
Yolta  did;'  and  'of  three  thousand  francs  for  the  best 
experiment  which  should  be  made  in  the  course  of 
each  year  on  the  galvanic  fluid ;'  the  latter  prize  was, 
by  the  First  Class  of  the  Institute,  awarded  to  Davy. 

From  this  period  he  rose  rapidly  to  honours  and 
distinctions,  and  reached  a  height  of  scientific  fame 
as  great  as  has  ever  fiillen  to  the  lot  of  a  discoverer  in 
so  short  a  time.  I  shall  not,  however,  dwell  on  such 
drcumstanoes,  but  confine  myself  to  the  progress  of  my 
subject. 

Sect,  2. — EstcMUhmefU  of  the  Electro-chemical  Theory 

hy  Faraday. 

The  defects  of  Davy's  theoretical  views  will  be  seen 
most  clearly  by  explaining  what  Faraday  added  to 
them.  Michael  Faraday  was  in  every  way  fitted  and 
led  to  become  Davy's  successor  in  his  great  career  of 
discovery.  In  1 8 1 2,  being  then  a  bookseller's  appren- 
tice, he  attended  the  lectures  of  Davy,  which  at  that 
period  excited  the  highest  admiration.^  '  My  desire 
to  escape  from  trade,'  Mr.  Faraday  says,  'which  I 
thought  vicious  and  selfish,  and  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  science,  which  I  imagined  made  its  pursuers 

«  Paris*  U.  h 
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amiable  and  liberal,  induced  me  at  last  to  take  the 
bold  and  simple  step  of  writiog  to  Sir  H.  Davy.'  He 
was  favourably  received,  and,  in  the  next  year,  became 
Davy*s  assistant  at  the  Institution;  and  afterwards 
his  successor.  The  Institution  which  produced  such 
researches  as  those  of  these  two  men,  may  well  be 
considered  as  a  great  school  of  exact  and  philosophical 
chemistry.  Mr.  Faraday,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
course  of  inquiry,  appears  to  have  had  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  engaged  on  a  great  connected  work. 
His  Experimental  Researcifus,  which  appeared  in  a 
series  of  Memoirs  in  the  Philosophical  TransctctionSf 
are  divided  into  short  paragraphs,  numbered  in  a  con- 
tinued order  from  i  up  to  1 160,  at  the  time  at  which 
I  write  ;*^  and  destined,  probably,  to  extend  much 
further.  These  paragraphs  are  connected  by  a  very 
rigorous  method  of  investigation  and  reasoning  which 
runs  through  the  whole  body  of  them.  Yet  this 
unity  of  purpose  was  not  at  first  obvious.  His  first 
two  Memoirs  were  upon  subjects  which  we  have  already 
treated  of  (B.  xiiL  c.  5  and  c.  8),  Voltaic  Induction, 
and  the  evolution  of  Electricity  from  Magnetism. 
His  *  Third  Series'  has  also  been  already  referred  to. 
Its  object  was,  as  a  preparatory  step  towards  further 
investigation,  to  show  the  identity  of  voltaic  and 
animal  electricity  with  that  of  the  electrical  machine; 
and  as  machine  electricity  differs  from  the  other  kinds 
in  being  successively  in  a  state  of  tension  and  explosion, 
instead  of  a  continued  current,  Mr.  Faraday  succeeded 
in  identifying  it  with  them,  by  causing  the  electrical 
discharge  to  pass  through  a  bad  conductor  into  a 
discharging-train  of  vast  extent ;  nothing  less,  indeed, 
than  the  whole  fiibric  of  the  metallic  gas-pipes  and 
water-pipes  of  London.  In  this  Memoir ^^  it  is  easy 
to  see  already  traces  of  the  general  theoretical  views 
at  which  he  had  arrived ;  but  these  are  not  expressly 


M  December,   18  35.     (At  pre-  llshed  the   '  Twentf-lint   Series* 
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0tated  till  his  *  Fifth  Series;*  his  intermediate  Fourth 
Series  being  occupied  by  another  subsidiary  labour  on 
the  conditions  of  conduction.  At  length,  however, 
in  the  Fifth  Series,  which  was  read  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  June,  1833,  he  approaches  the  theory  of 
electro-chemical  decomposition.  Most  preceding  theo- 
rists, and  Davy  amongst  the  number,  had  referred 
this  result  to  cUircictive  powers  residing  in  the  poles  of 
the  apparatus;  and  had  even  pretended  to  compare 
the  intensity  of  this  attraction  at  different  distances 
from  the  poles.  By  a  number  of  singularly  beautiful 
and  skilful  experiments,  Mr.  Faraday  shows  that  the 
phenomena  can  with  no  propriety  be  ascribed  to  the 
attraction  of  the  poles.^'  '  As  the  substances  evolved 
in  cases  of  electro-chemical  decomposition  may  be 
made  to  appear  against  air,^'  which,  according  to 
common  language,  is  not  a  conductor,  nor  is  decom- 
posed; or  against  water,^^  which  is  a  conductor,  and 
can  be  decomposed;  as  well  as  against  the  metal 
poles,  which  are  excellent  conductors,  but  undecom- 
posable ;  there  appears  but  little  reason  to  consider 
this  phenomenon  generally  as  due  to  the  attraction 
or  attractive  powers  of  the  latter,  when  used  in  the 
ordinary  way,  since  similar  attractions  can  hardly  be 
imagined  in  the  former  instances.' 

Faraday's  opinion,  and,  indeed,  the  only  way  of 
expressing  the  results  of  his  experiments,  was,  that 
the  chemical  elements,  in  obedience  to  the  direction  of 
the  voltaic  currents  established  in  the  decomposing 
substance,  were  evolved,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  say,  ejected 
at  its  extremities.'^  He  afterwards  states  that  the 
influence  which  is  present  in  the  electric  current  may 
be  described  ^^  as  on  axis  of  power ^  having  [at  each 
point]  contrary  forces  egoacUy  equal  in  amotmt  in 
contrary  directions. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point,  Faraday  rightly  wished 
to  reject  the  term  poles,  and  other  words  which  could 
hardly  be  used  without  suggesting  doctrines    now 

13  Buearcku,  Art.  497.  *'  Rtttareha,  ArU.  4^5, 4^9. 
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proved  to  be  erroneouB.  He  conaidered,  in  the  case  of 
bodies  electrically  decomposed,  or,  as  he  termed  them, 
electrolytea,  the  elements  as  travelling  in  two  opposite 
directions;  which,  with  reference  to  the  direction  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  might  be  considered  as  naturally 
east  and  west;  and  he  conceived  elements  as,  in  this 
way,  arriving  at  the  doors  or  outlets  at  which  they 
finally  made  their  separate  appearance.  The  doors  he 
called  eUctrodea,  and,  separately,  the  anode  and  the 
ecUhode;^'^  and  the  elements  which  thus  travel  he 
termed  the  anton  and  the  cation  (or  cathM4m),^^  By 
means  of  this  nomenclature  he  was  able  to  express 
his  general  results  with  much  more  distinctness  and 
fiudHty. 

But  this  general  view  of  the  electrolytical  process 
required  to  be  pursued  further,  in  order  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  action.  The  identity  of  electrical 
and  chemical  forces,  which  had  been  hazarded  as  a 
conjecture  by  Davy,  and  adopted  as  the  basis  of  che- 
mistry by  Berzelius,  could  only  be  established  by 
exact  measures  and  rigorous  proofs.  Faraday  had^  in 
his  proof  of  the  identity  of  voltaic  and  electric  agency, 
attempted  also  to  devise  such  a  measure  as  ^onld 
give  him  a  comparison  of  their  quantity;  and  in  this 
way  he  proved  that^^  a  voltaic  group  of  two  small 
wires  of  platinum  and  sine,  placed  near  each  other, 
and  immersed  in  dilute  acid  for  three  seconds,  yields 
as  much  electricity  as  the  electrical  battery,  charged 
by  ten  turns  of  a  large  machine;  and  this  was  estsr 
blished  both  by  its  momentary  electro-magnetic  effect^ 
and  by  the  amount  of  its  chemical  action.^ 

It  was  in  his  *  Seventh  Series,*  that  he  finally  esta- 
blished a  principle  of  definite  measurement  of  the 
amount  of  electrolytical  action,  and  described  an 
instrument  which  he  termed  ^^  a  voUa^deUromeim'.    In 


1'  Art.  6tf  3.  to  avoid  »  TloUtlon  of  the  habiU 
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this  instrument^  the  amount  of  action  was  measured 
hj  the  quantity  of  water  decomposed:  and  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  give  validity  to  the  mensuration, 
to  show  (as  Faraday  did  show)  that  neither  the  size  of 
the  electrodes,  nor  the  intensity  of  the  current,  nor 
the  strength  of  the  add  solution  which  acted  on  the 
plates  of  the  pile,  disturbed  the  accuracy  of  this 
measura  He  proved,  by  experiments  upon  a  great 
Taziety  of  substances,  of  the  most  different  kinds,  that 
the  electro-chemical  action  is  definite  in  amount  ac- 
cording to  the  measurement  of  the  new  instrument.^ 
He  had  already,  at  an  earlier  period,^  asserted,  that 
tkeehemioalpowero/a  cwrreni  o/declricity  ia  in  direct 
proporUan  to  the  absolute  quantity  of  electricity  tokick 
paeeee;  but  the  volta-electrometer  enabled  him  to  fix 
with  more  precision  the  meaning  of  this  general  pro- 
position, as  well  as  to  place  it  beyond  doubt 

The  vast  importance  of  this  step  in  chemistry  soon 
came  into  view.  By  the  use  of  the  volta-electrometer, 
Farsday  obtained,  for  each  elementary  substance,  a 
number  which  represented  the  relative  amount  of  its 
deocmiposition,  and  which  might  properly^  be  called 
its  *  electro-chemical  equivalent.^  And  the  question 
naturally  occurs,  whether  these  numbers  bore  any 
relation  to  any  previously  established  chemical  mea- 
sures. The  answer  is  remarkable.  They  were  no  other 
than  the  atomic  weights  of  the  Daltonian  theory ^  which 
formed  the  climax  of  t^e  previous  ascent  of  chemistry; 
and  thus  here,  as  everywhere  in  the  progress  of  science, 
the  generalizations  of  one  generation  are  absorbed  in 
the  wider  generalizations  of  the  next* 

But  in  order  to  reach  securely  this  wider  generaliza- 
tion, Faraday  combined  the  two  branches  of  the 
subject  which  we  have  already  noticed; — ^the  theory  of 
ded/rical  deeampoiUion  with  the  theory  of  the  pile.  For 
his  researches  on  the  origin  of  activity  of  the  voltaic 
circuit  (his  Eighth  Series),  led  him  to  see  more  clearly 
than  any  one  before  him,  what,  as  we  have  said,  the 
most  sagacious  of  preceding  philosophers  had  main^ 

A. 
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tained,  that  the  current  in  the  pile  was  due  to  the' 
mutual  chemical  action  of  its  elements.  He  was  led 
to  consider  the  processes  which  go  on  in  the  excUing- 
edlf  and  in  the  decomposing  place,  as  of  the  same  kind, 
but  opposite  in  direction.  The  chemical  composition 
of  the  fluid  with  the  zinc^  in  the  common  apparatus, 
produces,  when  the  circuit  is  completed,  a  current  of 
electric  influence  in  the  wire ;  and  this  current,  if  it 
pass  through  an  electrolyte,  manifests  itself  hy  decom- 
position^  overcoming  the  chemical  aflinity  which  there 
resists  it.  An  electrolyte  cannot  conduct  without 
being  decomposed.  The  forces  at  the  point  of  com- 
position and  the  point  of  decomposition  are  of  the 
same  kind,  and  are  opposed  to  each  other  by  means  of 
the  conducting-wire;  the  wire  may  properly  be  spoken 
of^^  as  conducting  chemical  affinity:  it  allows  two 
forces  of  the  same  kind  to  oppose  one  anpther;^ 
electricity  is  only  another  mode  of  the  exertion  of 
chemical  forces;^  and  we  might  express  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  voltaic  pile  without  using  any  other 
term  than  chemical  affinity,  though  that  of  electricity 
may  be  very  conveniences  Bodies  are  held  together 
by  a  definite  power,  which,  when  it  ceases  to  disdiarge 
that  office,  may  be  thrown  into  the  condition  of  an 
electric  current.^ 

Thus  the  great  principle  of  the  identity  of  electrical 
and  chemical  action  was  completely  established  It 
was,  as  Faraday,  with  great  candour  says,^  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  general  views  put  forth  by  Davy,  in  x8o6, 
and  might  be  expressed  in  his  terms,  that  '  chemical 
and  electrical  attractions  are  produced  by  the  same- 
cause  ;*  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  neither  was  the  full 
import  of  these  expressions  understood,  nor  were  the 
quantities  to  which  they  refer  conceived  as  measure- 
able  quantities,  nor  was  the  assertion  anything  but  a 
sagacious  conjecture,  till  Faraday  gave  the  interpret&- 
tion,  measure,  and  proof,  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
The  evidence  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  views  of  his 
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predecessor  we  have  already  adduced,  in  speaking  of 
his  vague  and  inconsistent  theoretical  account  of  de- 
composition. The  confirmation  of  Davy's  discoveries 
by  Faraday  is  of  the  nature  of  Newton  s  confirmation 
of  the  views  of  Borelli  and  Hooke  respecting  gravity, 
or  like  Young's  confirmation  of  the  undulatory  theory 
of  Huyghens. 

We  must  not  omit  to  repeat  here  the  moral  which 
we  wish  to  draw  from  all  great  discoveries,  that  they 
depend  upon  the  comhination  of  exact  /acts  with  dear 
ideas.  The  former  of  these  conditions  is  easily  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  Davy  and  Faraday,  both  admirable 
and  delicate  experimenters.  Davy's  rapidity  and 
resource  in  experimenting  were  extraordinary,^^  and 
extreme  elegance  and  ingenuity  distinguish  almost 
every  process  of  Faraday.  He  had  published,  in  1829, 
a  work  on  Chemical  MampulcUion,  in  which  directions 
are  given  for  performing  in  the  neatest  manner  all 
chemical  processes.  Manipulation,  as  he  there  truly 
flays,  is  to  the  chemist  like  the  external  senses  to  the 
miud;'^  and  without  the  supply  of  fit  materials  which 
such  senses  only  can  give,  the  mind  can  acquire  no  real 
knowledge. 

But  still  the  operations  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
information  of  the  senses,  ideas  as  well  as  ^ts,  are 
requisite  for  the  attainment  of  any  knowledge ;  and  all 
great  steps  in  science  require  a  peculiar  distinctness 
and  vividness  of  thought  in  the  discoverer.  This  it  is 
di£5cult  to  exemplify  in  any  better  way  than  by  the 
discoveries  themselves.  Both  Davy  and  Faraday  pos- 
sessed this  vividness  of  mind;  and  it  was  a  consequence 
of  this  endowment,  that  Davy's  lectures  upon  chemistry, 
and  Faraday's  upon  almost  any  subject  of  physi(»J 
philosophy,  were  of  the  most  brilliant  and  captivating 
character.  In  discovering  the  nature  of  voltaic  action, 
the  essential  intellectual  requisite  was  to  have  a  distinct 
conception  of  that  which  Faraday  expressed  by  the 
remarkable  phrase,**  '  aw  axis  of  power  having  equal 
and  opposite  forces :''  and  the  distinctness  of  this  idea 
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in  Faraday's  mind  sliines  forth  in  every  part  o(  his 
writings.  Thus  he  says,  the  force  which  determines 
the  decomposition  of  a  body  is  in  the  body,  not  in  the 
poles.^  But  for  the  most  part  he  can  of  course  only 
convey  this  fandamental  idea  by  illuMtrations.  Thus^^ 
he  represents  the  voltaic  circuit  by  a  double  circle^ 
studded  with  the  elements  of  the  circuit,  and  shows 
how  the  anuyna  travel  round  it  in  one  direction,  and 
the  ccUliions  in  the  opposite.  He  considers^  the 
powers  at  the  two  places  of  action  as  balancing  against 
each  other  through  the  medium  of  the  oonductorsy  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  mechanical  forces 
are  balanced  against  each  other  by  the  intervention  of 
the  lever.  It  is  impossible  to  him ^7  to  resist  the  idea^ 
that  the  voltaic  current  must  be  preceded  by  a  state 
of  tension  in  its  interrupted  condition,  which  is  relieved 
when  the  circuit  is  completed.  He  appears  to  possess 
the  idea  of  this  kind  of  force  with  the  same  eminent 
distinctness  with  which  Archimedes  in  the  ancient, 
and  Steviuus  in  the  modern  hi<ttory  of  science,  pos- 
sessed the  idea  of  pressure,  and  were  thus  able  to  found 
the  science  of  mechanics.^^  And  when  he  eannot 
obtain  these  distinct  modes  of  conception,  he  is  dis- 
satisfied, and  conscious  of  defect  Thus  in  the  relation 
between  magnetism  and  electricity,^*  '  there  appears  to 
be  a  link  in  the  chain  of  effects,  a  wheel  in  the  physical 
mechanism  of  the  action,  as  yet  unrecognized.'  All 
this  variety  of  expression  shows  how  deeply  seated  is 
the  thought.  This  conception  of  Chemical  Affinity  as 
a  peculiar  influence  or  force,  which,  acting  in  opposite 
directions,  combines  and  resolves  bodies; — ^which  may 
be  liberated  and  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  voltaic 
current,  and  thus  be  transferred  to  remote  points, 
and  applied  in  various  ways; — is  essential  to  the 
understanding,  as  it  was  to  the  making,  of  these 
discoveries. 

By  those  to  whom  this  conception  has  been  conveyed, 
I  venture  to  trust  that  I  shall  be  held  to  have  given  a 
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fidthfiil  aoconnt  of  tfak  important  event  in  the  history 
of  Hcieiice.  We  may,  before  we  quit  the  Bubject,  notice 
one  or  two  of  the  remarkable  subordinate  features  of 
Faraday's  discoveries. 

Sect,  3. — Ci>n8eq%tenoe9  0/  Faaraday^a  DUcaveries, 

Faraday's  volta-electrometer,  in  conjunction  with  the 
method  he  had  already  employed,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
the  comparison  of  voltaic  and  common  electricity, 
enabled  him  to  measure  the  actual  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity which  is  exhibited,  in  given  cases,  in  the  form 
of  chemical  affinity.  His  results  appeared  in  numbers 
of  that  enormous  amount  which  so  often  comes  before 
us  in  the  expression  of  natural  lawa  One  grain  of 
water ^  will  require  for  its  decomposition  as  much 
electricity  as  would  make  a  powerful  flash  of  lightning. 
By  further  calculation,  he  finds  this  quantity  to  be  not 
less  than  800,000  charges  of  his  Ley  den  battery  ;*^  and 
this  is,  by  his  theory  of  the  identity  of  the  combining 
with  the  decomposing  force,  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  is  natundly  associated  with  the  elements  of 
the  gndn  of  water,  endowing  them  with  their  mutual 
affinity. 

Many  of  the  subordinate  facts  and  laws  which  were 
brought  to  light  by  these  researches,  clearly  point  to 
generalizations,  not  included  in  that  which  we  have 
had  to  consider,  and  not  yet  discovered :  such  laws  do 
not  properly  belong  to  our  main  plan,  which  is  to 
make  our  way  up  to  the  generalizations.  But  there  is 
one  which  so  evidently  promises  to  have  an  important 
bearing  on  future  chemical  theories,  that  I  will  briefly 
mention  it.  The  class  of  bodies  which  are  capable  of 
electrical  decomposition  is  limited  by  a  very  remarkable 
law :  they  are  such  binary  compounds  only  as  consist  of 
single  proportionals  of  their  elementary  principles.  It 
does  not  belong  to  us  here  to  speculate  on  the  possible 
import  of  this  curious  law ;  which,  if  not  fully  esta- 
blished, Faraday  has  rendered,  at  least,  highly  pro- 
bable:^ but  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  how  closely  it 

«  Art.  153.  *^  8<Si.  ^  691. 
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conneots  the  Atomic  with  the  Electro-chemical  Theory; 
and  in  the  connexion  of  these  two  great  members  of 
Chemistry,  is  involved  the  prospect  of  its  reaching 
wider  generalizations,  and  principles  more  profound 
than  we  have  yet  caught  sight  of. 

As  another  example  of  this  connexion,  I  will,  finally, 
notice  that  Faraday  has  employed  his  discoveries  in 
order  to  decide,  in  some  doubtful  cases,  what  is  the 
true  chemical  equivalent;^  'I  have  such  conviction/ 
he  says,  *  that  the  power  which  governs  electro-decom- 
position and  ordinary  chemical  attractions  is  the  same ; 
and  such  confidence  in  the  overruling  influence  of 
those  natural  laws  which  render  the  former  definite, 
as  to  feel  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  the  latter 
must  submit  to  them  too.  Such  being  the  case,  I  can 
have  no  doubt  that,  assuming  hydrogen  as  i,  and  dis- 
missing small  fractions  for  the  simplicity  of  expression, 
the  equivalent  number  or  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is 
8,  of  chlorine  36,  of  bromine  78*4,  of  lead  103*5,  of  tin 
59,  &c.;  notwithstanding  that  a  very  high  authority 
doubles  several  of  these  numbers.* 


Sect,  4. — Reception  of  the  Eledro-cKemical  Theory, 

The  epoch  of  establishment  of  the  electro-chemical 
theory,  like  other  great  scientific  epochs,  must  have 
its  sequel,  the  period  of  its  reception  and  confirma- 
tion, application  and  extension.  In  that  period  we  are 
living,  and  it  must  be  the  task  of  future  historians  to 
trace  its  course. 

We  may,  however,  say  a  word  on  the  reception 
which  the  theory  met  with,  in  the  forms  which  it 
assumed,  anterior  to  the  labours  of  Faraday.  £ven 
before  the  great  discovery  of  Davy,  Grotthuss,  in  1805, 
had  written  upon  the  theory  of  electro-chemical  de- 
composition ;  but  he  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Davy,  and 
afterwards  other  writers,  as  Rififault  and  Chompr6,  in 

«  Art.  851. 
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1807,  referred  the  effects  to  the  poles.**    But  the  most 
important  attempt  to   api)ro])riHte   and  employ  the 
-generalization  which  thes»e  discoveries  suggested,  was 
that  of  Berzelius ;  who  adopted  at  once  the  view  of  the 
identity,  or  at  least  the  universal  connexion,  of  elec- 
trical relations  with  chemical  affinity.    He  considered,^ 
that  in  all  chemical  combinations  the  elements  may  be 
considered  as   electro-positive  and    electro-negative; 
And  made  this  opposition  the  basis  of  his  chemical 
doctrines;  in  which  he  was  followed  by  a  large  body 
of  the  chemists  of  Gei*many.     He  held  too  that  the 
heat  and  light,  evolved  during  cases  of  powerful  com- 
bination, are  the  consequence  of  the  electric  discharge 
which  is  at  that  moment  taking  place:  a  conjecture 
which  Faraday  at  first  spoke  of  with  praise.^     But  at 
a  later  period  he  more  sagely  sayR,^^  that  the  flame 
which  is  produced  in  such  ca^es  exhibits  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  electric  power  which  really  acts.   '  These 
therefore  may  not,  cannot,  be  taken  as  evidences  of 
the  nature  of  the  action ;  but  are  merely  incidental 
results^  incomparably  small  in  relation  to  the  forces 
concerned,  and  8uj)plying  no  information  of  the  way 
in  which  the  particlv^  are  active  on  each  other,  or  in 
which  their  foi^ces  are  finally  arranged.*     And  com- 
paring the  evidence  which  he  himself  had  given  of  the 
principle  on  which  Berzelius's  speculations  rested,  with 
the  8])eculations  themselves,  Faraday  justly  conceived, 
that  he  had  transferred  the  doctrine  from  the  domain 
of  what  he  calls  doubtful  knowledge,  to  that  of  induc- 
tive certainty. 

Now  that  we  are  arrived  at  the  stai'ting-place, 
from  which  this  well-j»roved  truth,  the  identity  of 
electric  and  chemical  forces,  must  make  its  future 
advances,  it  would  be  trifling  to  dwell  longer  on  the 
details  of  the  diflusion  of  that  doubtful  knowledge 
which  preceded  this  more  certain  science.   Our  history 


**  Faraday  (/2««irrA*«,  Art.  481,  49a). 
^  Aim.  Chim.  Ixxxvi.  146,  for  181 3* 
^  Mesearekes,  Art.  87o.  ^  ^o. 
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of  oheiiiistrj  is,  therefore^  here  at  an  end.  I  haye,  as 
£ur  as  I  oould,  executed  my  task;  which  was,  to  mark 
all  the  great  steps  of  its  advance,  from  the  most  im-* 
oonnected  &ots  and  the  most  imperfect  speculations, 
to  the  highest  geneiaIi£ation  at  which  chemical  phi- 
losophers have  yet  arrived. 

Tet  it  will  appear  to  our  purpose  to  say  a  few- 
words  on  the  connexion  of  this  science  with  those  of 
which  we  are  next  to  treat;  and  that  I  now  proceed 
to  do. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TRASSmOV    FROM    THK    ChEXICAIi  TO  THE  ClASSIFI- 

CATOBT  Sciences. 

TT  18  tHe  object  and  the  boast  of  chemiBtry  to  acquire 
J.  a  knowledge  of  bodies  which  is  moi'e  exact  and 
constant  than  any  knowledge  borrowed  from  their 
sensible  qualities  can  be;  since  it  penetrates  into  their 
intimate  constitution,  and  discloses  to  us  the  invariable 
laws  of  their  composition.  But  yet  it  will  be  seen,  on 
a  little  reflection,  that  such  knowledge  could  not  have 
anj  existence,  if  we  were  not  also  attentive  to  their 
sensible  qualities. 

The  whole  &brio  of  chemistry  rests,  even  at  the 
present  day,  upon  the  opposition  of  acids  and  bases: 
an  acid  was  certainly  at  first  known  by  its  sensible 
qualities,  and  how  otherwise,  even  now,  do  we  perceive 
its  quality  I  It  was  a  great  discovexy  of  modern  times 
that  earths  and  alkalies  have  for  their  bases  metals : 
but  what  are  meUUaf  or  how,  except  from  lustre, 
hardness,  weight,  and  the  like,  do  we  recognize  a  body 
as  a  metal  1  And  how,  except  by  such  characters, 
even  before  its  analysis,  was  it  known  to  be  an  earth 
or  an  alkali  ?  We  must  suppose  some  classification 
established,  before  we  can  make  any  advance  by  expe- 
riment or  observation. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  attempts  to  avoid  this 
difficulty  by  referring  to  processes  and  analogies,  as 
well  as  to  substances,  bring  us  back  to  the  same  point 
in  a  circle  of  fallacies.  If  we  say  that  an  acid  and 
alkali  are  known  by  combining  with  each  other,  we 
*8till  must  ask.  What  is  the  criterion  that  they  have 
eambined  ?  If  we  say  that  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
metals  and  earths  are,  that  metals  become  earths  by 
oxidation,  we  must  still  inquire  how  we  recognize  the 
process  of  oxidation  f  We  have  seen  how  important  a 
part  combustion  plays  in  the  histoxy  of  chemical  spe- 
culation; and  we  may  usefully  form  such  classes  of 
bodies  as  combustibles  and  supporters  of  combustioTL 
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But  even  combustion  is  not  capable  of  being  inMlibly 
known,  for  it  passes  by  insensible  shades  into  oxidi^ 
tion.  We  can  find  no  basis  for  our  reasonings,  which 
does  not  assume  a  classification  of  obvious  facts  and 
qualities. 

But  any  classification  of  substances  on  such  grounds^ 
appears,  at  first  sight,  to  involve  us  in  vagueness, 
ambiguity,  and  contradiction.  Do  we  reaUy  take  the 
sensible  qualities  of  an  acid  as  the  criterion  of  its 
being  an  acidi — for  instance,  its  sourness)  Prussic 
acid,  arsenious  acid^  are  not  sour.  'I  remember/ 
says  Dr.  Paris,^  'a  chemist  having  been  exposed  to 
much  ridicule  from  speaking  of  a  stoeet  acid, — ^why 
nott'  When  Davy  had  discovered  potassium,  it  was 
disputed  whether  it  was  a  metal;  for  though  its  lustr<9 
and  texture  are  metallic,  it  is  so  light  as  to  swim  on 
water.  And  if  potassium  be  allowed  to  be  a  metal,  is 
silicium  one,  a  body  which  wants  the  metallic  lustrd, 
and  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity)  It  is  clear  that^ 
at  least,  the  olmoua  application  of  a  classification  by- 
physical  characters,  is  attended  with  endless  per- 
plexity. 

But  since  we  cannot  even  begin  out  researches 
without  assuming  a  classification,  and  since  the  forms 
of  such  a  classification  which  first  occur,  end  in  appa- 
rent confusion,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  look  to  our 
philosophy  for  a  solution  of  this  difficulty;  and  must 
avoid  the  embarrassments  and  contradictions  of  casual 
and  unreflective  classification,  by  obtaining  a  consistent 
and  philosophical  arrangement.  We  must  employ 
external  characters  and  analogies  in  a  connected  and 
systematic  manner;  we  must  have  GUbssificaiory 
SdenceSf  and  these  must  have  a  bearing  even  oi^ 
Chemistry. 

Accordingly,  the  most  philosophical  chemists  now 
proceed  upon  this  principle.  'The  method  which  I 
have  followed,*  says  M.  Thenard,  in  his  TraUS  de 
Chimiej  published  in  1824,  'is,  to  unite  in  one  group 
all  analogous  bodies ;  and  the  advantage  of  this  method, 

-       - ' — 
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nrhich  is  that  employed  by  naturalists,  is  very  great^ 
especially  in  the  study  of  the  metals  and  their  com- 
pounds.''  In  this,  as  in  all  good  systems  of  chemistry, 
which  have  appeared  since  the  establishment  of  the 
phlogistic  theory,  combustion,  and  the  analogous 
processes,  are  one  great  element  in  the  arrangement, 
while  the  difference  of  metallic  and  non-metallic,  is 
another  element  Thus  Thenard,  in  the  first  place, 
speaks  of  Oxygen;  in  the  next  place,  of  the  Non- 
metallic  Combustibles,  as  Hydrogen,  Carbon,  Sulphur, 
Chlorine;  and  in  the  next  place,  of  Metals.  But  the 
Metals  are  again  divided  into  six  Sections,  with  re- 
ference, principally,  to  their  £gu:ility  of  combination 
with  oxygen.  Thus,  the  First  Section  is  the  Metals 
of  the  Earths;  the  Second,  the  Metals  of  the  Alkalies; 
the  Third,  the  Easily.  Oxidable  Metals,  as  Iron ;  the 
Fourth,  Metals  Less  Oxidable^  as  Copper  and  Lead; 
the  Fifth  Section  contains  only  Mercury  and  Osmium ; 
and  the  Sixth,  what  were  at  an  earlier  i)eriod  termed 
the  NoUe  Metals,  Oold,  Silver,  Platinum,  and  others. 

How  such  principles  are  to  be  applied,  so  as  to 
produce  a  definite  and  consistent  arrangement^  will  be 
explained  in  speaking  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Classifi- 
catory  Sciences;  but  there  are  one  or  two  peculiarities 
in  the  classes  of  bodies  thus  recognized  by  modem 
chemistry,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  notice. 

I.  The  distinction  of  Metallic  and  Kon-metallio  is 
still  employed,  as  of  fundamental  importance.  The 
discovery  of  new  metals  is  so  much  connected  with 
the  inquiries  concerning  chemical  elements,  that  we 
may  notice  the  general  progress  of  such  discoveries. 
Gdd,  Silver,  Iron,  Copper,  Quicksilver,  Lead,  Tin,  were 
known  from  the  earliest  antiquity.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  mine-directors,  like  George 
Agricola,  had  advanced  so  far  in  practical  metallurgy, 
that  they  had  discovered  the  means  of  extracting  three 
additional  metals,  Zinc,  Bismuth,  Antimony.  After 
this,  there  was  no  new  metal  discovered  for  a  century, 
and  then  such  discoveries  were  made  by  the  theoretical 
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chemists,  a  race  of  men  wHo  had  not  existed  before 
Beooher  and  StahL  Thus  Araenie  and  CobaU  were 
made  known  by  Brandt,  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  we  have  a  long  list  of  similar 
discoveries  belonging  to  the  same  period;  Nided^ 
Manganeaey  and  Tungsten,  which  were  detected  by 
Cronstedt,  Qahn  and  Scheele,  and  Delhuyart,  respec- 
tively; metab  of  a  very  different  kind,  Tellurium  and 
Molybdenum,  which  were  brought  to  light  by  Miiller, 
Scheele,  Bergman,  and  Hielm ;  FlcUinum,  which  was 
known  as  early  as  1741,  but  with  the  ore  of  which,  in 
1802  and  1803,  the  English  chemists,  Wollaston  and 
Tennant,  found  that  no  less  than  four  other  new  metals 
{Palladium,  Rhodium,  Iridium,  and  Osmium)  were 
associated.  Finally,  (omitting  some  other  new  metals,) 
we  have  another  period  of  discovery,  opened  in  1807, 
by  Davy's  discovery  of  Polaasium,  and  including  the 
resolution  of  all,  or  almost  all,  the  alkalies  and  earths 
into  metallic  bases. 

[2nd  Ed.]  [The  next  few  years  made  some,  at 
least  some  conjectural,  additions  to  the  list  of  simple 
substances,  detected  by  a  more  minute  scrutiny  of 
known  substances.  Thorium  was  discovered  by  Ber- 
zelius  in  1828;  and  Vanadium  by  Professor  Sefiitrom 
in  1830.  A  metal  named  Cerium,  was  discovered  in 
1803,  by  Hisinger  and  Berselius,  in  a  rare  Swedish 
mineral  known  by  the  name  of  Cerit.  Mosander  more 
recently  has  found  combined  with  Cerium,  other  new 
metals,  which  he  has  called  Itanthanium,  IHdymium^ 
Erbium,  and  Terbium:  M.  Klaus  has  found  a  new 
metal.  Ruthenium,  in  the  ore  of  Platinum ;  and  Brose 
has  discovered  in  Tantalite  two  other  new  metals, 
which  he  has  announced  under  the  names  of  Pdopium 
and  Niobium,  Svauberg  is  said  to  have  discovmd  a 
new  earth  in  Eudialyt,  which  is  supposed  to  have,  like 
the  rest,  a  new  radical  If  these  last  discoveries  be 
confirmed,  the  number  of  simple  substances  will  be 
raised  to  sixty-two,] 

2,  Attempts  have  been  made  to  indicate  the  classi- 
fication of  chemical  substances  by  some  peculiarity  in 
the  Name;  and  the  Metals,  for  example,  have  been 
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designated  generally  by  names  in  um,  like  the  Latin 
names  of  the  ancient  metals,  awrum,  ferrwra.  This 
artifice  is  a  convenient  nomenclature  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  a  recognized  difference ;  and  it  would  be  worth 
the  while  of  chemists  to  agree  to  make  it  uniyersali 
by  writing  molybdenum  and  platinum /  which  is  some- 
times done,  but  not  always 

3.  I  am  not  now  to  attempt  to  determine  how  far 
this  dasB, — Metals,— extends ;  but  where  the  analogies 
of  the  class  cease  to  hold,  there  the  nomenclature  must 
also  change.  Thus,  some  chemists,  as  Dr.  Thomson, 
have  conceived  that  the  base  of  Silica  is  more  analogous 
to  Carbon  and  Boron,  which  form  acids  with  oxygen, 
than  it  is  to  the  metals;  and  he  has  accordingly 
associated  this  base  with  these  substances,  and  hais 
given  it  the  same  termination,  Silicon.  But  on  the 
validity  of  this  analogy  chemists  appear  not  to  be 
generally  agreed. 

4.  There  is  anotherclassof  bodies  which  have  attracted 
much  notice  among  modern  chemists,  and  which  have 
also  been  assimilated  to  each  other  in  the  form  of  their 
names;  the  English  writers  calling  them  Chioriney 
Fiuoriney  Iodine^  Bromine,  while  the  French  use  the 
terms  Chlore,  FlUore,  lode,  Brome,  We  hare  already 
noticed  the  establishment  of  thedoctrine — that  muriatic 
acid  is  formed  of  a  base,  chlorine,  and  of  hydrogen, — as 
a  great  reform  in  the  oxygen  theory;  with  regard  to 
which  rival  claims  were  advanced  by  Davy,  and  by 
MM.  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  in  1809.  Iodine,  a 
remarkable  body  which,  from  a  dark  powder,  is  oon-> 
verted  into  a  violet-coloured  gas  by  the  application  of 
heaty  was  also,  in  1813,  the  subject  of  a  similar  rivalry 
between  the  same  JBnglish  and  French  chemists. 
Bromine  was  only  discovered  as  late  as  1826;  and 
Fluorine,  or  PlUore,  as,  from  its  destructive  nature,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  term  it,  has  not  been  obtained 
as  a  separate  substance,  and  is  inferred  to  exist  by 
analogy  only.  The  analogies  of  these  bodies  (Chlore, 
Phtore,  ke.)  ai*e  very  peculiar;  for  instance,  by  com- 
bination with  metals  they  form  sidla;  by  combination 
with  hydrogen  they  form  very  Btrong  acids;  and  all. 
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at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere^  operate 
on  other  bodies  in  the  most  energetic  manner.  Ber- 
zelius^  proposes  to  call  them  halogenoua  bodies,  or 
halogenea. 

5.  The  number  of  Elementary  Substances  which  are 
at  present  presented  in  our  treatises  of  chemistry^  is 
fifty-three f  [or  rather,  as  we  have  said  above,  sixiff- 
Ui)0,'\     It  is  naturally  often  asked  what  evidence  we 
have,  that  all  these  are  elementa/ry,  and  what  evidence 
that  they  are  all  the  elementary  bodies; — how  we 
know  that  new  elements  may  not  hereafter  be  dis- 
covered,  or   these  supposed  simple  bodies  resolved 
into  simpler  stilll     To  these  questions  we  can  only 
answer,  by  referring  to  the  history  of  chemistry; — 
by  pointing  out  what  chemists  have  understood  by 
analysis,  according  to  the  preceding  narrative.     They 
have  considered,  as  the  analysis  of  a  substance,  that 
elementary  constitution  of  it  which  gives  the  only 
intelligible   explanation   of  the  results  of   chemical 
manipulation,  and  which  is  proved  to  be  complete  as 
to  quantity,  by  the  balance,  since  the  whole  can  only 
be  equal  to  all  its  parts.     It  is  impossible  to  maintain 
that  new  substances  may  not  hereafter  be  discovered ; 
for  they  may  lurk,  even  in  feimiliar  substances,  in  doses 
so  minute  that  they  have  not  yet  been  missed  amid 
the  inevitable  slight  inaccuracies  of  all  analysis;  in  the 
way  in  which  iodine  and  bromine  remained  so  long 
undetected  in  sea- water;  and  new  minerals,  or  old 
ones  not  yet  sufficiently  examined,  can  hardly  fail  to 
add  something  to  our  list     As  to  the  possibility  of  a 
further  analysis  of  our  supposed  simple  bodies,  we  may 
venture  to  say  that,  in  regard  to  such  supposed  simple 
bodies  as  compose  a  numerous  and  well-characterized 
class,  no  such  step  can  be  made,  except  through  some 
great  change  in  chemical  theory,  which  gives  us  a  new 
view  of  all  the  general  relations  which  chemistry  has  yet 
discovered.     The  proper  evidence  of  the  reality  of  any 
supposed  new  analysis  is,  that  it  is  more  consistent 
with  the  known  analogies  of  chemistry,  to  suppose  the 

9  (Skem,  i.  464.  4  Tarner,  p.  97i- 
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procesB  analjrtical  than  syntheticaL  Thus,  as  has 
already  been  said,  chemists  admit  the  existence  of 
fluorine,  from  the  analogy  of  chlorine;  and  Davy,  when 
it  was  found  that  ammonia  formed  an  amalgam  with 
mercuij,  was  tempted  to  assign  to  it  a  metallic  basis. 
But  then  he  again  hesitates,'  and  doubts  whether  the 
analogies  of  our  knowledge  are  not  better  preserved 
by  supposing  that  ammonia,  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen 
and  another  principle,  is  '  a  type  of  the  composition  of 
the  metals.' 

Our  histoij,  which  is  the  history  of  what  we  know, 
has  little  to  do  with  such  conjectures.  There  are, 
however,  some  not  unimportant  principles  which  bear 
upon  them,  and  which,  as  they  are  usually  employed, 
belong  to  the  science  which  next  comes  under  our 
review.  Mineralogy. 


*  Mlem.  Ckem,  FhU.  i8u,  p.  481. 
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Now,  if  the  bold  but  pious  thought  be  thine, 
To  reach  oar  spacious  templets  inner  shrine. 
Take  in  thy  rererent  hands  the  crystal  stone, 
Where  heavenly  light  in  earthy  shroud  is  shown : — 
Where,  moulded  into  measured  form,  with  rays 
Complex  yet  clear,  the  eternal  Ether  plays ; 
This  if  thou  firmly  hold  and  rightly  use. 
Not  long  the  gods  thy  ardent  wish  refuse. 


INTRODUCTION. 


SecL  I. — Of  the  Classifioalory  Sciences, 

THE  horizon  of  the  sciences  spreads  wider  and  wider 
before  ns,  as  we  advance  in  our  task  of  taking  a 
survey  of  the  vast  domain.  We  have  seen  that  the 
existence  of  Chemistry  as  a  science  which  declares  the 
ingredients  and  essential  constitution  of  all  kinds  of 
bodies,  implies  the  existence  of  another  corresponding 
science,  which  shall  divide  bodies  into  kinds,  and  point 
out  steadily  and  precisely  what  bodies  they  are  which 
we  have  analysed.  But  a  science  thus  dividing  and 
defining  bodies,  is  but  one  member  of  an  order  of 
sciences,  different  from  those  which  we  have  hitherto 
described ;  namely,  of  the  daseijicalory  sciences.  Such 
sciences  there  must  be,  not  only  having  reference  to 
the  bodies  with  which  chemistry  deals,  but  also  to  all 
things  respecting  which  we  aspire  to  obtain  any  general 
knowledge,  as,  for  instance,  plants  and  auimaln.  Indeed 
it  will  be  found,  that  it  is  with  regard  to  these  latter 
objects,  to  organized  beings,  that  the  process  of  scien- 
tific classification  has  been  most  succeHsfully  exercised; 
while  with  regard  to  inorganic  substances,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  satisfactory  system  of  arrangement  has  been 
found  extremely  difficult ;  nor  has  the  necessity  of  such 
a  system  been  recognized  by  chemists  so  distinctly  and 
constantly  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  best  exemplifica- 
tions of  these  branches  of  knowledge,  of  which  we  now 
have  to  speak,  will,  therefore,  be  found  in  the  organic 
world,  in  Botany  and  Zoology;  but  we  will,  in  the  first 
place,  take  a  brief  view  of  the  science  which  claasifies 
inorganic  bodies,  and  of  which  Mineralogy  is  hitherto 
the  very  imperfect  representative. 

The  principles  and  rules  of  the  Classificatory 
Sciences,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  other  orders  of 
sciences,  must  be  fully  explained  when  we  come  to 
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treat  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences;  and  cannot  be 
introduced  here,  where  we  have  to  do  with  history 
only.  But  I  may  observe  very  briefly,  that  with  the 
process  of  classing,  is  joined  the  process  of  naming; — 
that  names  im])]y  clasKiflcation ; — and  that  even  the 
rudest  and  earliest  application  of  language  presupposes 
a  distribution  of  objects  according  to  their  kinds ; — 
but  that  such  a  spontaneous  and  unsystematic  distri- 
bution cannot,  in  the  cases  we  now  have  to  consider, 
answer  the  purposes  of  exact  and  general  knowledge. 
Our  classification  of  objects  must  be  made  conaisteiit 
and  systematic,  in  order  to  be  scientific;  we  must 
discover  marks  and  characters,  properties  and  condi- 
tions, which  are  constant  in  their  occurrence  and  rela- 
tions ;  we  must  form  our  classes,  we  must  impose  our 
names,  according  to  such  marks.  We  can  thns,  and 
thus  alone,  arrive  at  that  precise,  certain,  and  syste- 
matic kYiow ledge,  which  we  seek ;  that  is,  at  science; 
The  object,  then,  of  the  classificatory  sciences  is  to 
obtain  fixed  chakactehs  of  the  kinds  of  things;  and 
the  criterion  of  the  fitness  of  names  is,  that  they  hake 

GENERAL  PROPOSITIONS  POSSIBLE. 

I  proceed  to  review  the  progress  of  certain  sciences 
on  these  principles,  and  first,  though  briefly,  the 
science  of  Mineralogy. 

Sect,  2. — Of  Mineralogy  as  the  Anodytico-cktssificatory 

Science, 

Mineralogy,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  cultivated,  is,  as 
I  have  already  said,  an  imperfect  representative  of  the 
department  of  human  knowledge  to  which  it  belongSL 
The  attempts  at  the  science  have  generaUy  been  made 
by  collecting  various  kinds  of  information  respecting 
mineral  bodies;  but  the  science  which  we  require  is  a 
complete  and  consistent  classified  system  of  all  in- 
organic bodies.  For  chemistry  proceeds  upon  the 
principle  that  the  constitution  of  a  body  invariably 
determines  its  properties;  and,  consequently, its  kind: 
but  we  cannot  apply  this  principle,  except  we  can 
speak  with  precision  of  the  kind  of  a  body,  as  well  as 
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of  its  composition.  We  cannot  attach  any  sense  to 
the  assertion,  that '  soda  or  barjta  has  a  metal  for  its 
base,'  except  we  know  what  a  fnetoU  is,  or  at  least  what 
properties  it  implies.  It  may  not  be,  indeed  it  is  not, 
possible,  to  define  the  kinds  of  bodies  by  words  only; 
but  the  classification  must  proceed  by  some  constant 
and  generally  applicable  process;  and  the  knowledge 
which  has  reference  to  the  classification  will  be  precise 
as  far  as  this  process  is  precise,  and  vague  as  far  as 
this  is  vagu& 

There  must  be,  then,  as  a  necessary  supplement  to 
Chemistry,  a  Science  of  those  pi*operties  of  bodies  by 
which  we  divide  them  into  kinds.  Mineralogy  is  the 
branch  of  knowledge  which  has  discharged  the  ofiice 
of  such  a  science,  so  far  as  it  has  been  discharged ;  and, 
indeed,  Mineralogy  has  been  gradually  approaching  to 
a  clear  consciousness  of  her  real  place,  and  of  her 
whole  task;  I  shall  give  the  history  of  some  of  the 
advances  which  have  thus  been  made.  They  are,  prin- 
cipally, the  establishment  and  use  of  External  Cha- 
racters, especially  of  Crystalline  Form,  &s  a  fixed 
character  of  definite  substances ;  and  the  attempts  to 
bring  into  view  the  connexion  of  Chemical  Constitution 
and  External  Properties,  made  in  the  shape  of  minerar 
logical  Systems;  both  those  in  which  chemical  mel/iods 
of  arrangement  are  adopted,  and  those  which  profess 
to  classify  by  the  naiwral-hitiiory  ^metJiod, 
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CHAPTER  L 
Prelude  to  the  Epoch  of  De  Lisle  and  Hauy. 

OF  all  the  physical  properties  of  bodies,  there  is 
none  so  fixed,  and  in  every  way  so  remarkable, 
as  this; — that  the  same  chemical  compound  always 
assumes,  with  the  utmost  precision,  the  same  geo- 
metrical form.  This  identity,  however,  is  not  imme- 
diately obvious;  it  is  often  obscured  by  rariouB 
mixtiires  and  imperfections  in  the  substance;  and 
even  when  it  is  complete,  it  is  not  immediately  recog- 
nized by  a  common  eye,  since  it  consists,  not  in  the 
equality  of  the  sides  or  faces  of  the  figures,  but  in  the 
equality  of  their  angles.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  coustancy  of  form  was  not  detected  by  the 
early  observers.  Pliny  says,^  *Why  crystal  is  gene- 
rated in  a  hexagonal  form,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a 
reason;  and  the  more  so,  since,  while  its  faces  are 
smoother  than  any  art  could  make  them,  the  pyra- 
midal points  are  not  all  of  the  aaine  kind,*  The  quartz 
crystals  of  the  Alps,  to  which  he  refers,  are,  in  some 
specimens,  very  regular,  while  in  others,  one  side  of 
the  pyramid  becomes  much  the  largest ;  yet  the  angles 
remain  constantly  the  same.  But  when  the  whole  shape 
varied  so  much,  the  angles  also  seemed  to  vary.  Thus 
Conrad  Gessner,  a  very  learned  naturalist,  who,  in  1564, 
published  at  Zurich  his  work,  De  rerum  Fossilium^ 
Lapidum  el  Gemmaruiti  mcucime,  Figuris,  says,'  'One 
crystal  differs  from  another  in  its  angles,  and  conse- 
quently in  its  figure.'  And  Cs&salpinus,  who,  as  we 
shall  find,  did  so  much  in  establishing  fixed  characters 
in  botany,  was  led  by  some  of  his  general  views  to 
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disbelieve  the  fixity  of  the  form  of  crystals.  In  his 
work  Dt  Metallicia,  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1602, 
he  says,'  'To  ascribe  to  inanimate  bodies  a  definite 
form,  does  not  appear  consentaneous  to  reason;  for  it 
is  the  office  of  organization  to  produce  a  definite  form ;' 
an  opinion  very  natural  in  one  who  had  been  immersed 
in  the  study  of  the  general  analogies  of  the  forms  of 
plantsL  But  though  tbis  is  excusable  in  Ca&salpinus, 
the  rejection  of  this  definiteness  of  form  a  hundred  and 
eighty  years  later,  when  its  existence  had  been  proved, 
and  its  laws  developed  by  numerous  observerSi  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  anything  but  strong  prejudice;  yet  this 
was  the  course  ts^en  by  no  less  a  person  than  Buffon. 
*  The  form  of  crystallization/  says  he,^  *  is  not  a  constant 
charcbcter,  but  is  more  equivocal  and  more  vaiiable 
than  any  other  of  the  characters  by  which  minerals  are 
to  be  distinguished.'  And  accortlingly,  he  makes  no 
use  of  this  most  imi>ortant  feature  in  his  history  of 
minerala  This  strange  perverseness  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  to  the  dislike  which  Buffon  is  said  to  have 
entertained  for  Linnseus,  who  bad  made  crystalline 
form  a  leading  character  of  minerala 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mark  all  the  minute  steps  by 
which  mineralogists  were  gradually  led  to  see  clearly 
the  nature  and  laws  of  the  fixity  of  crystalline  forms. 
These  forms  were  at  first  noticed  in  that  substance 
which  is  peculiarly  called  rock-crystal  or  quartz;  and 
afterwards  in  various  stones  and  gems,  in  saJts  obtained 
from  various  solutions,  and  in  snow.  But  those  who 
observed  the  remarkable  regular  figures  which  these 
substapces  assume,  were  at  first  impelled  onwards  in 
their  speculations  by  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  generalize  and  guess,  rather  than  to 
examine  and  measure.  They  attempted  to  snatch  at 
once  the  general  laws  of  geometrical  regularity  of  these 
occurrences,  or  to  connect  them  with  some  doctrine 
concerning  formative  causes.  Thus  Kepler,^  in  his 
Harmonics  of  the  World,  asserts  a  ^formcUrix  faadtasy 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  entrails  of  the  earth,  and, 


'  P-  97*  *  Sist.  du  Min.  p.  343-  ^  Lfnz.  1619,  p.  itf  i. 
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after  the  manner  of  a  pregnant  woman,  expresses  the 
five  regular  geometrical  solids  in  the  forms  of  gems.' 
But  philosophers,  in  the  course  of  time,  came  to  build 
more  upon  observation,  and  less  upon  abstract  reason- 
ings.    Nicolas  Steno,  a  Dane,  published,  in  1669,  a 
dissertation  De  Solido  intra  Solidutn  NcUundUer  con- 
tentOy  in  which  he  says,^  that  though  the  sides  of  the 
hexagonal  crystal  may  vary,  the  angles  are  not  changed. 
And  Dominic  Gulielmini,  in  a  Dissertation  an  SaUs^ 
published  in  1707,  sajrs,^  in  a  true  inductive  spirit, 
'  Nature  does  not  employ  all  figures,  but  only  cco-tain 
ones  of  those  which  are  possible;  and  of  these,  the 
determination  is  not  to  be  fetched  from  the  brain,  or 
proved  d  priori^  but  obtained  by  experiments  and  ob- 
servations.'    And  he  speaks^  with  entire  decision  on 
this  subject :  '  Nevertheless  since  there  is  here  a  prin- 
ciple of  crjrstallization,  the  inclination  of  the  planes 
and  of  the  angles  is  always  constant*    He  even  antici- 
pates, very  nearly,  the  views  of  later  crystallographers 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  crystals  are  formed  from  ele- 
mentary molecules.     From  this  time,  many  persons 
laboured  and  speculated  on  this  subject;  as  Oappeller, 
vrhoQeFradramusCrystallographicB  appeared  at  Lucem 
in  1723;    Bourguet,   who  published  LeUres  PkUoso- 
phiqves  sur  la  Formation  de  Sels  et  de  Oristaux,  at 
Amsterdam,  in  179a;  and  Henokel,  the  'Physicus' 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  whose  Fyritologia  came  foi*th 
in  1725.    In  this  last  work  we  have  an  example  of  the 
description  of  the*  various  forms  of  special  classes  of 
minerals,   (iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,   and  arsenic 
pyrites;)  and  an  example  of  the  enthusiasm,  which 
this  apparently  dry  and  laborious  study  can  excite: 
*  Neither  tongue  nor  stone,'  he  exclaims,*  '  can  express 
the  satisfaction  which  I  received  on  setting  eyes  upon 
this  sinter  covered  with  galena;  and  thus  it  oonstantly 
happens,  that  one  must  have  more  pleasure  in  what 
seems  worthless  rubbish,  than  in  the  purest  and  most 
precious  ores,  if  we  know  aught  of  minerala' 
Still,  however,  HenckeP^  disclaims  the  intention  of 
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ananging  minerals  according  to  their  mathematical 
forms;  and  this,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
decided  step  in  the  formation  of  crystallographic 
mineralogy,  appears  to  have  been  first  attempted  by 
LinnsQS.  In  this  attempt,  however,  he  was  by  no 
means  happy;  nor  does  he  himself  appear  to  have  been 
satisfied.  He  begins  his  prefisM^e  by  saying,  *  Lithology 
is  not  what  I  plume  myself  upon.*  (Liihologia  mthi 
criMaa  rum  eriget.)  Though  his  sagacity,  as  a  natural 
historian,  led  him  to  see  that  crystalline  form  was  one 
of  the  most  definite,  and  therefore  most  important, 
characters  of  minerals,  he  failed  in  profiting  by  this 
thought,  becaw^e,  in  applying  it,  he  did  not  employ  the 
light  of  geometry,  but  was  regulated  by  what  appeared 
to  him  resemblances,  arbitrarily  selected,  and  often 
delusive.^*  Thus  he  derived  the  form  of  pyrites  from 
that  of  vitriol  ;^^  and  brought  together  alum  and 
diamond  on  account  of  their  common  octohedral  form. 
But  he  had  the  great  merit  of  animating  to  this  study 
one  to  whom,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  person, 
it  owes  its  subsequent  progress;  I  mean  Kom6  de 
Lisle.  '  Instructed,*  this  writer  says,  in  his  preface  to 
his  Essaia  de  CrysUdlographis,  *  by  the  works  of  the 
celebrated  Yon  Linn6e,  how  greatly  the  study  of  the 
angular  form  of  crystals  might  become  interesting,  and 
fitted  to  extend  the  sphere  of  our  mineralogical  know- 
ledge, I  have  followed  them  in  all  their  metamorphoses 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention.*  The  views  of 
LinnieuSy  as  to  the  importance  of  this  character,  had 
indeed  been  adopted  by  several  others;  as  John  Hill, 
the  King's  gardener  at  Kew,  who,  in  1777,  published 
his  SpcUhogenesia ;  and  Grignon,  who,  in  1775,  says, 
*  These  crystallizations  may  give  the  means  of  finding 
a  new  theory  of  the  generation  of  crystalline  gems.' 

The  circumstance  which  threw  so  much  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  those  who  tried  to  follow  out  this  thought 
was,  that  in  consequence  of  the  apparent  irregularity 
of  crystals,  arising  from  the  extension  or  contraction 
of  p^icular  sides  of  the  figure,  each  kind  of  substance 
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may  really  appear  under  many  different  forms,  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  certain  geometrical  relations. 
These  may  be  conceived  by  considering  a  certain  fun- 
damental form  to  be  cut  into  new  forms  in  particular 
'WBjB,  Thus  if  we  take  a  cube,  and  cut  off  all  the  eight 
comers,  till  the  original  faces  disappear,  we  make  it 
an  octohedron ;  and  if  we  stop  short  of  this,  we  have 
a  figure  of  fourteen  faces,  which  has  been  called  a  cubo- 
octoli^ron.  The  first  person  who  appears  distinctly 
to  have  conceived  this  truncation  of  angles  and  edges, 
and  to  have  introduced  the  word,  is  D^meste;^^ 
although  Wallerius^^  had  already  said,  in  speaking  of 
the  various  crystalline  forms  of  calcspar,  *  I  conceive  it 
would  be  better  not  to  attend  to  all  differences,  lest 
we  be  overwhelmed  by  the  number.'  And  Werner,  in 
his  celebrated  woik  On  tfie  External  Characters  of 
Minerals}^  had  formally  spoken  of  truncation,  acuationf 
and  acuminationf  or  replacement  by  a  plane,  an  edge, 
a  point,  respectively,  {abstump/ungy  zuacharfang,  zus^ 
pitzung,)  as  ways  in  which  the  forms  of  crystals  are 
modified  and  often  disguised  He  applied  this  process 
in  particular  to  show  the  connexion  of  the  various 
forms  which  are  related  to  the  cube.  But  still  the 
extension  of  the  process  to  the  whole  range  of  minerals 
and  other  crystalline  bodies,  was  due  to  Rom6  de  Lisle. 


W  LettrfS,  i779, 1.  48. 
^*  SytUma  Mineralogieitm,  1774-5,  i*  I43>  ^  Leipzig,  1774. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Epoch  of  HoMfi  de  Lisle  akd  Hauy. — Establish- 
ment OF  THE  Fixity  of  Crystalline  Angles,  and 

THE  SlMPUCITY  OF  THE  LaWS  OF  DERIVATION. 

WE  Have  already  seen  that,  before  1780,  several 
mineralugiats  had  recognized  the  constancy  of 
thor  angles  of  crystals,  and  had  seen  (as  D6meste  and 
Werner,)  that  the  forms  were  subject  to  modifications 
of  a  definite  kind.  But  neither  of  these  two  thoughts 
was  so  apprehended  and  so  developed,  as  to  supersede 
the  occasion  for  a  discoverer  who  should  put  forward 
these  principles  as  what  they  really  M'ere,  the  materials 
of  a  new  and  complete  science.  The  merit  of  this  step 
belongs  jointly  to  Rom6  de  Lisle  and  to  Haiiy.  The 
former  of  these  two  men  had  already,  in  1772,  pub- 
lished  an  Essai  de  CryHaJUographie,  in  which  he  had 
described  a  number  of  crystals.  But  in  this  work  his 
views  are  still  rude  and  vague ;  he  does  not  establish 
any  connected  sequence  of  transitions  in  each  kind  of 
substance,  and  lays  little  or  no  stress  on  the  angles. 
But  in  1783.  his  ideas^  had  reached  a  maturity  which, 
by  comparison,  excites  our  admiration.  In  this  he 
asserts,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  the  invariahUity 
of  the  angles  of  crystals  of  each  kind,  under  all  the 
changes  of  ixslative  dimension  which  the  faces  may 
undergo;^  and  he  points  out  that  this  invariability 
applies  only  to  the  primilive  for-tnSf  from  each  of  which 
many  secondary  forms  are  derived  by  various  changes.^ 
Thus  we  cannot  deny  him  the  meiit  of  having  taken 
steady  hold  on  both  the  handles  of  this  discovery, 
though  something  still  remained  for  another  to  do. 
Rom6  pursues  his  general  ideas  into  detail  with  great 
labour  and  skill  He  gives  drawings  of  more  than 
five  hundred  regular  forms ;  (in  his  first  work  he  had 

1  OristaUographie,  ou    Deteriptlon   de  Formee   propret  a  Unts  les 
Oorpt  du  Rhgnt  Miniral.    3  Tols.  and  i  vol.  of  plates. 
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inserted  only  one  hundred  and  ten;  Linnaeus  only 
knew  forty;)  and  assigns  them  to  their  proper  sub- 
stances ;  for  instance,  thirty  to  calc8par,  and  sixteen  to 
felspar.  He  also  invented  and  used  a  goniometer.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
a  great  discoverer,  if  his  fame  had  not  been  dimmed 
by  the  more  brilliant  success  of  his  contemporary 
Haiiy. 

It6n6-Just  Haiiy  is  rightly  looked  upon  as  the 
founder  of  the  modern  school  of  crystallography ;  for 
all  those  who  have,  since  him,  pursued  the  study  with 
success,  have  taken  his  views  for  their  basis.  Besides 
publishing  a  system  of  crystallography  and  of  mine- 
ralogy, far  more  complete  than  any  which  had  yet  ap- 
peared, the  peculiar  steps  in  the  advance  which  belong 
to  him  are,  the  discovery  of  the  importance  of  cleavage, 
and  the  consequent  expression  of  the  laws  of  derivation 
of  secondary  from  primary  forms,  by  means  of  the 
decrements  of  the  successive  layers  of  itUegra/nl  mole- 
ctUes, 

The  latter  of  these  discoveries  had  alreadv  been,  in 
some  measure,  anticipated  by  Bergman,  who  had,  in 
1773,  conceived  a  hexagonal  prism  to  be  built  up  by 
the  juxta-position  of  solid  rhombs  on  the  planes  of 
a  rhombic  nucleus.^  It  is  not  clear^  whether  Haiiy 
was  acquainted  with  Bergman*8  Memoir,  at  the  time 
when  the  cleavage  of  a  hexagonal  prism  of  calcspar, 
accidentally  obtained,  led  him  to  the  same  conception 
of  its  structure.  But  however  this  might  be,  he  had 
the  indisputable  credit  of  following  out  this  conception 
with  all  the  vigour  of  originality,  and  with  the  most 
laborious  and  persevering  earnestness ;  indeed  he  made 
it  the  business  of  his  life.  The  hypothesis  of  a  solid, 
built  up  of  small  solids,  had  this  peculiar  advantage 
in  reference  to  crystallography;  it  rendered  a  reason 
of  this  curious  £fict; — that  a  certain  series  of  forms 
occur  in  crystals  of  the  same  kind,  while  other  forms^ 
apparently  intermediate  between  those  which  actually 
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oocwcy  are  rigorously  excluded  The  doctrine  of  decre- 
menta  explained  this;  for  bj  placing  a  number  of  re- 
gularly-decreasing rows  of  equal  solids,  as,  for  instance, 
of  bricks^  upon  one  another,  we  might  form  a  regular 
equal-sided  triangle,  as  the  gable  of  a  house;  and  ^  the 
breadth  of  the  gable  were  one  hundred  bricks,  the 
height  of  the  triangle  might  be  one  hundred,  or  fifty, 
or  twenty-five;  but  it  would  be  found  that  if  the  height 
were  an  intermediate  number,  as  fifby-seven,  or  forty- 
three,  the  edge  of  the  wall  would  become  irregular; 
and  such  irregularity  is  assumed  to  be  inadmissible 
in  the  regular  structure  of  crystals.  Thus  this  mode 
of  conceiving  crystals  allows  of  certain  definite  secon- 
dary forms,  and  no  others. 

The  maUiematical  deduction  of  the  dimensions  and 
proportions  of  these  secondary  forms ', — ^the  invention 
of  a  notation  to  express  them; — the  examination  of 
the  whole  mineral  kingdom  in  accordance  with  these 
views; — ^the  production  of  a  work'  in  which  they  are 
explained  with  singular  clearness  and  vivacity; — are 
services  by  which  Haiiy  richly  earned  the  admiration 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  him.  The  wonderful 
oopiousnesB  and  variety  of  the  forms  and  laws  to  which 
he  was  led,  thoroughly  exercised  and  nourished  the 
spirit  of  deduction  and  calculation  which  his  discoveries 
excited  in  him.  The  reader  may  form  some  conception 
of  the  extent  of  his  labours,  by  being  told — that  the 
mere  geometrical  propositions  which  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  premise  to  his  special  descriptions,  occupy  a 
volume  and  a  half  of  his  work; — ^that  his  diagrams 
are  nearly  a  thousand  in  number; — that  in  one  single 
substance  (calcspar)  he  has  described  forty-seven  va- 
rieties of  form; — and  that  he  has  described  one  kind 
of  crystal  (called  by  him  /er  siUJuri  paraUelique)  which 
has  one  hundred  and  thiirty-four  faces. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  life,  he  examined,  with  con- 
siderable care,  all  the  forms  he  could  procure  of  all  kinds 
of  mineral;  and  the  interpretation  which  he  gave  of 
the  laws  of  those  forms  was,  in  many  cases,  fixed,  by 

s  TrttiU  de  Jiltiiralogie,  1801,  5  vols. 
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means  of  a  name  applied  to  the  mineral  in  which  the 
form  occurred;    thus,   he  introduced  such  names  as 
iquiaxe,  mStoHatique,  unibinaire,  perihKeahi^dre,  hisal' 
temSf  and  others.     It  is  not  now  desirable  to  apply 
separate  names  to  the  different  forms  of  the  same 
mineral  species,  but  these  terms  answered  the  purpose, 
at  the  time,  of  making  the  subjects  of  study  more 
definite.  A  symbolical  notation  is  the  more  convenient 
mode  of  designating  such  forms,  and  such  a  notation 
Hatiy  invented ;  but  the  symbols  devised  by  him  had 
many  inconveniences,  and  have  since  been  superseded 
by  the  systems  of  other  crystallographers. 
•    Another  of  Haiiy's  leading  merits  was,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  to  have  shown,  more  clearly  than 
his  predecessors  had  done,  that  the  crystalline  angles 
of  substances  are  a  criterion  of  the  substances;  and 
that  this  is  peculiaply  true  of  the  angles  of  cleavage; — 
that  is,  the  angles  of  those  edges  which  are  obtained  by 
cleaving  a  crystal  in  two  different  directions ; — a  mode 
of  division  which  the  structure  of  many  kinds  of  crystals 
allowed  him  to  execute  in  the  most  complete  manner. 
As  an  instance  of  the  employment  of  this  criterion,  I 
may  mention  his  separation  of  the  sulphates  of  baryta 
and  of  strontia,  which  had  previously  been  confounded. 
Among  crystals  which  in  the  collections  were  ranked 
together  as  *  heavy  spar,'  and  which  were  so  perfect 
as  to  admit  of  accurate  measurement,  he  found  that 
those  which  were  brought  from   Sicily,  and  those  of 
Derbyshire,  differed  in  their  cleavage  angle  by  three 
degrees  and  a  half.     '  I  could  not  suppose,'  he  says,^ 
'  that  this  difference  was  the  effect  of  any  law  of  de- 
crement ;  for  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  suppose 
so  rapid  and  complex  a  law,  that  such  an  hypothesis 
might  have  been  justly  regarded  as  an  abuse  of  the 
theory.'    He  was,  therefore,  in  great  perplexity.     But 
a  little  while  previous  to  this,  Klaproth  had  discovered 
that  there  is  an  earth  which,  though  in  many  respects 
it  resembles  baryta,  is  different  from  it  in  other  respects ; 
and  this  earth,  from  the  place  where  it  was  found  (in 

7  TraUS,  ii.  3ao. 
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Sootland),  had  been  named  Stroniia.  The  French  che- 
mists had  aacertained  that  the  two  earths  had,  in  some 
cases,  been  mixed  or  confounded;  and  Yauquelin,  on 
examining  the  Sicilian  crystals,  found  that  their  base 
was  strontia,  and  not,  as  in  the  Derbyshire  ones,  baryta. 
The  riddle  was  now  read;  all  the  crystals  with  the 
larger  angle  belong  to  the  one,  all  those  with  the 
smaller,  to  the  other,  of  these  two  sulphates;  and 
crystallometiy  was  clearly  recognized  as  an  authorized 
test  of  the  diiference  of  substances  which  nearly  resemble 
each  other. 

Enough  has  been  said,  probably,  to  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  how  much  each  of  the  two  persons,  now  under 
review,  contributed  to  crystallography.     It  would  be 
unwise  to  compare  such  contributions  to  science  with 
the  great  discoyeries  of  astronomy  and  chemistry;  and 
we  have  seen  how  nearly  the  predecessors  of  flom6 
and  Haiiy  had  reached  the  point  of  knowledge  on  which 
these  two  crystallographers  took  their  stand.     But  yet 
it  is  impossible  not  to  allow,  that  in  these  discoveries, 
which  thus  gave  form  and  substance  to  the  science  of 
crystallography,  we  have  a  manifestation  of  no  common 
sagacity  and  skill.     Here,  as  in  other  disco venes,  were 
required  ideas  and  facts;— clearness  of  geometrical  con- 
ception which  could  deal  with  the  most  complex  rela- 
tions of  form;  a  minute  and  extensive  acquaintance 
withactual  crystals;  and  the  talent  and  babit  of  referring 
these  facts  to  the  general  ideas.     Hauy,  in  iiarticular, 
was  happily  endowed  for  his  task.     Without  being  a 
great  mathematician,  he  was  sufficiently  a  geometer  to 
solve  all  the  problems  which  his  undertaking  demanded ; 
and  though  the  mathematical  reasoning  might  have 
been  made  more  compendious  by  one  who  was  more 
at  home  in  mathematical  generalization,  probably  this 
could  hardly  have  been  done  without  making  the  sub- 
ject less  accessible  and  less  attractive  to  persons  mode- 
rately disciplined  in  mathematics.    In  all  his  reasonings 
upon  particular  cases,  Haiiy  is  acute  and  clear;  while 
his  general  views  appear  to  be  suggested  rather  by  a 
lively  fiincy  than  by  a  sage  inductive  spirit:  and  though 
he  thus  misses  the  character  of  a  great  philosopher,  the 
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vivacity  of  style,  and  felicity  and  happiness  of  illiiBtra- 
tion,  which  grace  his  book,  and  whidi  agree  well  with 
the  character  of  an  Abb^  of  the  old  French  monarchy, 
had  a  great  and  useful  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
subject 

Unfortunately  Borne  de  Lisle  and  Haiiy  were  not 
only  rivals,  but  in  some  measure  enemies.  The  former 
might  naturally  feel  some  vexation  at  finding  himself, 
in  his  later  years  (he  died  in  1790),  thrown  into  shade 
by  his  more  brilliant  succensor.  In  reference  to  Haiiy's 
use  of  cleavage,  he  speaks^  of  '  innovators  in  crystal- 
lography,  who  may  properly  be  called  crygUxUociaaU* 
Yet  he  adopted,  in  great  measure,  the  same  views  of 
the  formation  of  crystals  by  laminie,*  whidi  Haiiy 
illustrated  by  the  destructive  process  at  which  he  thus 
sneers.  His  sensitiveness  was  kept  alive  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  took  no  notice  of 
him  and  his  labours  ;^^  probably  because  it  was  led  by 
Buffon,  who  disliked  Linnsus,  and  might  dislike  Bom6 
as  his  follower;  and  who,  as  we  have  seen,  despised 
crystallography.  Haiiy  revenged  himself  by  rarely 
mentioning  Bom6  in  his  works,  though  it  was  manifest 
that  his  obligations  to  him  were  immense;  and  by 
recording  his  errours  while  he  corrected  them.  More 
fortunate  than  his  rival,  Haiiy  was,  from  the  firsts 
received  with  &vour  and  applause.  His  lectures  at 
Paris  were  eagerly  listened  to  by  persons  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  His  views  were,  in  this  manner, 
speedily  diffused ;  and  the  subject  was  soon  pursued^ 
in  various  ways,  by  mathematicians  and  mineralogists 
in  every  country  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

RxCEPnOK  AKD  CORRBCnONB  OF  THB  HauIaK 

Cktstalloo&apht, 

IHAYJfi  not  hitherto  noticed  the  imperfections  of 
the  orTBtallographic  yiews  and  methods  of  Haiij, 
hecause  mj  bosiness  in  the  last  section  vas  to  mark 
the  permanent  additions  he  made  to  the  science.  His 
system  did,  howerer,  require  completion  and  rectifica- 
tion in  various  points;  and  in  speaking  of  the  crystal- 
lographers  of  tibe  subsequent  time,  who  may  all  be 
considered  as  the  cultivators  of  the  Hauian  doctrines, 
we  must  also  consider  what  they  did  in  correcting 
tiiem. 

The  three  main  points  in  which  this  improvement 
was  needed  were ; — a  better  determination  of  the  crys- 
talline forms  of  the  special  substances; — ^a  more 
general  and  less  arbitrary  method  of  considering  dys- 
talline  forms  according  to  their  sjrmmetry; — and  a 
detection  of  more  general  conditions  by  which  the 
crystalline  angle  is  regulated.  The  first  of  these 
prooeeses  may  be  considered  as  the  natural  sequel  of 
the  Hauian  epoch :  the  other  two  must  be  treated  aa 
sepante  steps  of  discovery. 

When  it  appeared  that  the  angle  of  natural  or  of 
cleavage  faces  could  be  used  to  determine  the  differences 
of  minerals,  it  became  important  to  measure  this  angle 
with  accuracy.  Hauy*s  measurements  were  found 
very  inaccurate  by  many  succeeding  crystallographers; 
Mohs  says^  that  they  are  so  genenJly  inaccurate,  that 
no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  them.  This  was  said, 
of  course,  according  to  the  more  rigorous  notions  of 
accuracy  to  which  the  establishment  of  Haiiy's  system 
led.  Among  the  persons  who  principally  laboured  in 
ascertaining,  with  precision,  the  crystalline  angles  of 
minerals,  were  several  Englishmen,  especially  WoUaston, . 
Flullipsy  and  Brooke.   Wollaston,  by  the  invention  of 
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after  the  manner  of  a  pregnant  woman,  ezpreflses  the 
five  regular  geometrical  solids  in  the  forms  of  gems.* 
But  philosophers,  in  the  course  of  time,  came  to  build 
more  upon  observation,  and  less  upon  abstract  reason- 
ings.     Nicolas  Steno,  a  Dane,  published,  in  1669,  a 
dissertation  De  SoUdo  intra  Solidum  NoUuralUer  conr 
tentOy  in  which  he  says,^  that  though  the  sides  of  the 
hexagonal  crystal  may  vary,  the  angles  a^re  not  changed. 
And  Dominic  Gulielmini,  in  a  Dissertation  on  Salts, 
published  in  1707,  says,^  in  a  true  inductive  spirit, 
'  Nature  does  not  employ  all  figures,  but  only  certain 
ones  of  those  which  are  possible;  and  of  these,  the 
determination  is  not  to  be  fetched  from  the  brain,  or 
proved  d  priori,  but  obtained  by  experiments  and  ob- 
servations.'    And  he  speaks^  with  entire  decision  on 
this  subject :  '  Nevertheless  since  there  is  here  a  piin- 
ciple  of  crjrstallization,  the  inclination  of  the  planes 
and  of  the  angles  is  always  constant.'    He  even  antici- 
pates, very  nearly,  the  views  of  later  crystallographers 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  crystals  are  formed  from  ele- 
mentary molecules.     From  this  time,  many  persons 
laboured  and  speculated  on  this  subject;  as  Gappeller, 
whose  Frodramus  CrystaUographice  appeared  at  Lucem 
in  1723;    Bourguet,   who  published  Leltres  Philoeo- 
phiqyss  sur  la  Formation  de  Sels  et  tie  Oristaux,  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1792;  and  Henckel,  the  'Physicus' 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  whose  Fyritologia  came  forth 
in  1725.    In  this  last  work  we  have  an  example  of  the 
description  of  the*  various  forms  of  special  classes  of 
minerals,   (iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  and  arsenic 
pyrites;)  and  an  example  of  the  enthusiasm,  which 
this  apparently  dry  and  laborious  study  can  excite: 
'  Neither  tongue  nor  stone,'  he  exclaims,*  '  can  express 
the  satisfaction  which  I  received  on  setting  eyes  upon 
this  sinter  covered  with  galena;  and  thus  it  constantly 
happens,  that  one  must  have  more  pleasure  in  what 
seems  worthless  rubbish,  than  in  the  purest  and  most 
precious  ores,  if  we  know  aught  of  mineiul&' 
Stm,  however,  Henckel  ^^  disclaims  the  intention  of 
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arranging  minerals  according  to  their  mathematical 
forms;  and  this,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
decided  step  in  the  formation  of  crystallographic 
mineralogy,  appears  to  have  been  first  attempted  by 
Linnaens.  In  this  attempt,  however,  he  was  by  no 
means  happy ;  nor  does  he  himself  ap|)ear  to  have  been 
satisfied.  He  begins  his  preface  by  saying,  *  Lithology 
is  not  what  I  plume  myself  upon.'  {Lilhologia  mihi 
erit^aa  non  eriget.)  Though  his  sagacity,  as  a  natural 
historian,  led  him  to  see  that  crystalline  form  was  one 
of  the  most  definite,  and  therefore  most  important, 
characters  of  minerals,  he  failed  in  protitiug  by  this 
thought,  because,  in  applying  it,  he  did  not  employ  the 
light  of  geometry,  but  was  regulated  by  what  appeared 
to  him  resemblances,  arbitrarily  selected,  and  often 
delusive.*^  Thus  he  derived  the  form  of  pyrites  from 
that  of  vitriol  ;^^  and  brought  together  alum  and 
diamond  on  account  of  their  common  octoliedral  form. 
But  he  had  the  great  merit  of  animating  to  this  study 
one  to  whom,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  person, 
it  owes  its  subsequent  progress;  I  mean  Rom6  de 
Lisle.  *  Instructed,'  this  writer  says,  in  his  preface  to 
his  Ewais  de  CryataUograpKie,  '  by  the  works  of  the 
celebrated  Von  Linn^e,  how  greatly  the  study  of  the 
angular  form  of  crystals  might  become  interesting,  and 
fitted  to  extend  the  sphere  of  our  mineralogical  know- 
ledge, I  have  followed  them  in  all  their  metamorphoses 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention.'  The  views  of 
Linnaeus,  as  to  the  importance  of  this  character,  had 
indeed  been  adopted  by  several  others;  as  John  Hill, 
the  King's  gardener  at  Kew,  who,  in  1777,  published 
his  Spalhogeneaia ;  and  Orignon,  who,  in  1775,  says, 
*  These  crystallizations  may  give  the  means  of  finding 
a  new  theory  of  the  generation  of  crystalline  gems.' 

The  circumstance  which  threw  so  much  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  those  who  tried  to  follow  out  this  thought 
was,  tlmt  in  consequence  of  the  apparent  irregularity 
of  crystals,  arising  firom  the  extension  or  contraction 
of  particular  sides  of  the  figure,  each  kind  of  substance 


11  Ksrx.  Geach.  p.  p7.  *'  Sytt.  Nat.  vi.  p.  aao. 
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may  really  appear  under  many  different  forms,  con* 
nected  with  each  other  by  certain  |2;eometrical  relations. 
These  may  be  conceived  by  considering  a  certain  fan> 
damental  form  to  be  cut  into  new  forms  in  particular 
VTAjB,  Thus  if  we  take  a  cube,  and  cut  off  all  the  eight 
corners,  till  the  original  fiioes  disappear,  we  make  it 
an  octohedron ;  and  if  we  stop  short  of  this,  we  have 
a  figure  of  fourteen  faces,  which  has  been  called  a  cubo- 
octo/tedron.  The  first  person  who  appears  distinctly 
to  have  conceived  this  truncation  of  angles  and  edges, 
and  to  have  introduced  the  word,  is  D^meste;^' 
although  Wallerius^^  had  already  said,  in  speaking  of 
the  various  crystalline  forms  of  calcspar,  '  I  conceive  it 
would  be  better  not  to  attend  to  all  differences,  lest 
we  be  overwhelmed  by  the  number.'  And  Werner,  in 
his  celebrated  woik  On  the  External  Chcvracters  of 
Minerala^^  had  formally  spoken  of  truncation^  acuaJtion^ 
and  acuminatianf  or  replacement  by  a  plane,  an  edge, 
a  point,  respectively,  {abstump/ung,  zuschdrfungy  ztis^ 
pitzungy)  as  ways  in  which  the  forms  of  crystals  are 
modified  and  often  disguised.  He  applied  this  process 
in  pai*ticular  to  show  the  connexion  of  the  various 
forms  which  are  related  to  the  cube.  But  still  the 
extension  of  the  process  to  the  whole  range  of  minerals 
and  other  crystalline  bodies,  was  due  to  Rom6  de  Lisle. 


»  LettreM,  i779, 1-  48. 
^*  Sysiema  Mlneralogicum,  177^-5,  i.  i43.  ^  Leipzig,  1774. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Epoch  of  IIom6  de  Lisle  and  Haut. — Establish- 
ment OF  the  Fixity  of  Crystalline  Angles,  and 
THE  SiMPucmr  OF  the  Laws  of  Derivation. 

WE  Have  already  seen  that,  before  1780,  several 
mineralogists  had  recognized  the  constancy  of 
thcr angles  of  crystals,  and  had  seen  (as  D6meste  and 
Werner,)  that  the  forms  were  subject  to  modifications 
of  a  definite  kind.  But  neither  of  these  two  thoughts 
was  so  apprehended  and  so  developed,  as  to  supei-sede 
the  occasion  for  a  discoverer  who  should  put  forward 
these  principles  as  what  they  really  M'ere,  the  materials 
of  a  new  and  complete  science.  The  merit  of  this  step 
belongs  jointly  to  Rom6  de  Lisle  and  to  Haiiy.  The 
former  of  these  two  men  had  already,  in  1772,  pub- 
lished an  Essai  de  CrystaUographie,  in  which  he  had 
described  a  number  of  crystaK  But  in  this  work  his 
views  are  still  rude  and  vague  j  he  does  not  establish 
any  connected  sequence  of  transitions  in  each  kind  of 
substance,  and  lays  little  or  no  stress  on  the  angles. 
But  in  1783.  his  ideas^  had  reached  a  maturity  which, 
by  comparison,  excites  our  admiration.  In  this  he 
asserts,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  the  invariahUity 
of  the  angles  of  crystals  of  each  kind,  under  all  the 
changes  of  ixslative  dimension  which  the  faces  may 
undergo;^  and  he  points  out  that  this  invariability 
apfilies  only  to  the  primitive /ortnsj  from  each  of  which 
many  secondary  forms  are  derived  by  various  changes.^ 
Thus  we  cannot  deny  him  the  merit  of  having  taken 
steady  hold  on  both  the  handles  of  this  discovery, 
though  something  still  remained  for  another  to  do. 
Rom6  pursues  his  general  ideas  into  detail  with  great 
labour  and  skill  He  gives  drawings  of  more  than 
five  hundred  regular  forms ;  (in  his  first  work  he  had 


1  Oriatattcgraphie,  ou    Dencriptkm  de  Formes   proprea  h  tout  lu 
Corp$  du  Rhgnt  JkimhrU,    3  ToU.  and  i  vol.  of  pUte«. 
«  p.  68.  ^  p.  73. 
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of  any  of  tbese  forms ;  for  if  we  were  to  derire  it  from 
the  rhombic  prism,  why  should  the  acute  augles  always 
suffer  decrements  corresponding  in  a  certain  way  to 
thase  of  the  obtuse  angles,  as  they  must  do  in  order  to 
give  rise  to  a  square  pyramid? 

The  introduction  of  the  method  of  reference  to 
Systems  of  Crystallization  has  been  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy,  some  ascribing  this  valuable  step  to  Weiss, 
and  some  to  Mohs.^  It  appears,  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
that  Weiss  first  published  works  in  which  the  method 
is  employed;  but  that  Mohs,  by  applying  it  to  all  the 
known  species  of  minerals,  has  had  the  merit  of  making 
it  the  hffitsis  of  real  crystallography.  Weiss,  in  1809, 
published  a  Dissertation  On  the  rtwde  of  investigating 
tlie  principal  geometrical  character  of  crystalline  forms, 
in  which  he  says,^  *  No  part,  line,  or  quantity,  is  so 
important  as  the  axis;  no  consideration  is  more 
essential  or  of  a  higher  order  than  the  relation  of  a 
crystalline  plane  to  the  axis ;'  and  again,  '  An  axis  is 
any  line  governing  the  figure,  about  which  all  ports  are 
similarly  disposed,  and  with  reference  to  which  they 
correspond  mutually.'  This  he  soon  followed  out  by 
examination  of  some  difficult  cases,  as  Felspar  and 
Epidote.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Aoidemy,^ 
for  18 1 4-5,  he  published  An  Exhibition  of  the  natural 
Divisions  of  Systems  ofCrystallisiition.  In  this  Memoir, 
his  divisions  are  as  follows : — The  regtUar  system,  the 
four-membered,  the  two-and-two-^membered,  the  three- 
and-three-msmbered,  and  some  others  of  inferior  degrees 
of  symmetry.  These  divisions  are  by  Mohs  {OuUines 
of  Mineralogy^  1822,)  termed  the  tesstUar,  pyramidal, 
prismatiCf  and  rhombohedral  systems  respectively. 
Hausmann,  in  his  Investigations  concerning  the  Forms 
of  Inanimate  Naiure^  makes  a  nearly  corresponding 
arrangement; — ^the  isometric,  manodimetric,  trimetric, 
and  monotrimetric ;  and  one  or  other  of  these  sets  of 
terms  have  been  adopted  by  most  succeeding  writers. 

In  order  to  make  the  distinctions  more  apparent^  I 


s  Edin,  Phil.  lytuu.  i843i  Tola.  xy.  and  xvi.  *  pp.  15, 4a. 

*  Ibid.  8  GotUngen,  i8ai. 
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have  purposely  omitted  to  speak  of  the  systems  which 
arise  when  the  prismcUie  system  loses  some  part  of  its 
symmetry; — when.it  has  only  half  or  a  quarter  its 
complete  number  of  &ces; — or,  according  to  Mohs*s 
phraseology,  when  it  is  hemihedral  or  telartohedrcU, 
Such  systems  are  represented  by  the  singly-oblique 
or  doubly-oblique  prism ;  they  are  termed  by  Weiss 
iwo-and-one  membered,  and  ane-and-ane-^nembered ;  by 
other  writers,  ManokHnomelric,  and  Triklinomelric 
Systems.  There  are  also  other  peculiarities  of  Sym- 
metij,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  plagiltedral 
faces  of  quartz,  and  other  minerals. 

The  introduction  of  an  arrangement  of  crystalline 
forms  into  systems,  according  to  their  degree  of  sym- 
metry, was  a  step  which  was  rather  founded  on  a 
distinct  and  comprehensive  jjerception  of  mathematical 
relations,  than  on  an  acquaintance  with  experimental 
facts,  beyond  what  earlier  mineralogists  had  possessed. 
This  arrangement  was.  however,  remarkably  confirmed 
by  some  of  the  properties  of  minerals  which  attracted 
notice  about  the  time  now  spoken  of^  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Reception  and  Confuucation  of  the  DisriNcnoy 
OF  SrsTBHS  OF  Ortstaluzation. 

Y^TFFUSION  of  the  Distinction  of  Systema.—The 
J^  distinction  of  Bjstems  of  crystallization  was  so 
&r  founded  on  obviously  true  riews,  that  it  was 
speedily  adopted  by  most  mineralogists.  I  need  not 
dwell  on  the  steps  by  which  this  took  place.  Mr. 
HaidiDger*s  trandation  of  Mohs  was  a  principal  occa- 
sion of  its  introduction  in  England.  As  an  indication 
of  dates,  bearing  on  this  subject,  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  notice,  that  there  appeared  in  the  Philo- 
aophiccU  TransactioTis  for  1825,  A  General  Method  of 
Calculating  the  Angles  of  Crystals^  which  I  had  written, 
and  in  which  I  referred  only  to  Haiiy's  views;  but 
that  in  1826,^  I  published  a  Memoir  On  the  Claesiflca- 
tion  of  CrystaUine  Comhinalions,  founded  on  the 
methods  of  Weiss  and  Mohs,  especially  the  latter; 
with  which  I  had  in  the  mean  time  become  acquainted, 
and  which  appeared  to  me  to  contain  their  own 
evidence  and  recommendation.  General  methods, 
such  as  was  attempted  in  the  Memoir  just  quoted,  are 
part  of  that  process  in  the  history  of  sciences,  by  which, 
when  the  principles  are  once  established,  the  mathe- 
matical operation  of  deducing  their  consequences  is 
made  more  and  more  general  and  symmetrical :  which 
we  have  seen  already  exemplified  in  the  history  of 
celestial  mechanics  after  the  time  of  Newton.  It 
does  not  enter  into  our  plan,  to  dwell  upon  the  various 
steps  in  this  way  made  by  Levy,  Naumann,  Grassmann, 
Kupffer,  Hessel,  and  by  Professor  Miller  among  our- 
selves. I  may  notice  that  one  great  improvement  was, 
the  method  introduced  by  Monteiro  and  Levy,  of  de- 
termining the  laws  of  derivation  of  forces  by  means 
of  the  paraUdiema  of  edges;  which  was  afterwards 

^  Comb.  Trana.  vol.  U.  p.  39i. 
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extended  bo  that  faces  were  considered  as  belonging 
to  zones.  Nor  need  I  attempt  to  enumerate  (what 
indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  in  words)  the 
various  methods  of  nottUion  hj  which  it  has  been 
proposed  to  represent  the  faces  of  crystals,  and  to 
facilitate  the  calculations  which  have  reference  to 
thenL 

[2nd  Ed.]  [My  Memoir  of  1825  depended  on  the 
▼lews  of  Haiiy  in  so  fiur  as  that  I  started  from  his  '  pri- 
mitiTe  forms;'  but,  being  a  general  method  of  expressing 
all  forms  by  co-ordinates,  it  was  very  little  governed 
by  those  views.  The  mode  of  representing  crystalline 
forms  which  I  proposed  seemed  to  contain  its  own 
evidence  of  being  more  true  to  nlttttre  than  Haiiy's 
theory  of  decrements,  inasmuch  as  my  method  ex- 
pressed the  &oes  by  much  lower  numbers.  I  deter- 
mine a  face  by  means  of  the  dimensions  of  the  primary 
form  divided  by  certain  numbers ;  Haiiy  had  expressed 
the  fiioe  virtually  by  the  same  dimensions  muUipUed 
by  numbers.  In  cases  where  my  notation  gives  such 
numbers  as  (3,  4,  i),  (i,  3,  7),  (5,  i,  19V  his  method 
involves  the  higher  numbers  (4,  3,  12),  (21,  7,  3),  (19, 
95, 5).  My  method  however  has,  I  believe,  little  value 
as  a  method  of '  calctdaiing  the  angles  of  crystals.' 
•  M.  Neumann,  of  Kbnigsberg,  introduced  a  very 
convenient  and  elegant  method  of  representing  the 
position  of  faces  of  crystals  by  corresponding  points  on 
the  surface  of  a  circumscribing  sphere.  He  gave  (in 
1823)  the  laws  of  the  derivation  of  crjrstalline  faces, 
expressed  geometrically  by  the  intersection  of  zones, 
{BeUrdge  zwr  KrystaUonomie.)  The  same  method  of 
indicatLog  the  jiosition  of  faces  of  crystals  was  after- 
wards, together  with  the  notation,  re-invented  by  M. 
Grassmann,  {Zvr  XryHcUlonomie  und  Geametrischen 
Condnnaitionslehrey  1829.)  Aiding  himself  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  these  writers,  and  partly  adopting  my 
method,  Prof.  Miller  has  produced  a  work  on  Crystal- 
lography remarkable  for  mathematical  elegance  and 
symmetry;  and  has  given  expressions  really  useful  for 
calculating  the  angles  of  crystalline  faces,  {A  Treatise 
en  CryeUMagraphy,     Cambridge,  1839.)] 
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C(mjirmalvm  of  the  Distinction  of  Systems  by  the 
Optical  Properties  of  Minerals. — Brewster, — I  must  not 
omit  to  notice  the  striking  confirmation  which  the 
distinction  of  systems  of  crystallization  received  from 
optical  discoveries,  especially  those  of  Sir  D.  Brewster. 
Of  the  history  of  thiJs  very  rich  and  beautiful  depart- 
ment of  science,  we  have  already  given  some  account, 
in  speaking  of  Optics.  The  first  facts  which  were 
noticed,  those  relating  to  double  refraction,  belonged 
exclusively  to  crystals  of  the  rhombohedral  system. 
The  splendid  phenomena  of  the  rings  and  lemniscates 
produced  by  dipolarizing  crystals,  were  afterwards 
discovered;  and  these  were,  in  1817,  classified  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  according  to  the  crystalline  forms  to 
which  they  belong.  This  classification,  on  comparison 
with  the  distinction  of  Systems  of  Crystallization, 
resolved  itself  into  a  necessaiy  relation  of  mathe- 
matical symmetry :  all  crystals  of  the  pyramidal  and 
rhombohedral  systems,  which  from  their  geometrical 
character  have  a  single  axis  of  symmetry,  are  also 
optically  imiaxal,  and  produce  by  dipolarization  cir- 
cular rings ;  while  the  prismatic  system,  which  has  no 
such  single  axis,  biit  three  unequal  axes  of  symmetry, 
is  optically  biaxal,  gives  lemniscates  by  dipolarized 
light,  and,  according  to  FresnePs  theory,  has  three 
rectangular  axes  of  unequal  elasticity. 

[2nd  Ed.]  [I  have  placed  Sir  David  Brewster's 
arrangement  of  crystalline  forms  in  this  chapter,  as 
an  event  belonging  to  the  eonfirmcUion  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  forms  introduced  by  Weiss  and  Mohs; 
because  that  arrangement  was  established,  not  on 
crystallographical,  but  on  optical  grounds.  But  Sir 
David  Brewster's  optical  discovery  was  a  much  greater 
step  in  science  than  the  systems  of  the  two  German 
crystallographers;  and  even  in  respect  to  the  crystal- 
lographical principle,  Sir  D.  Brewster  had  an  inde- 
pendent share  in  the  discovery.  He  divided  crystal- 
line forms  into  three  classes,  enumerating  the  Hauian 
'primitive  forms*  which  belonged  to  each;  and  as 
he  found  some  exceptions  to  this  classification,  (such 
as  idocrase,  <bc.,)  he  ventured  to  .pronounce  tliat  ia 
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those  sahgtances  the  received  primitive  forms  Irere 
probably  erroneous ;  a  judgment  which  was  soon  con- 
firmed bj  a  closer  crystallographical  scrutiny.  He 
also  showed  his  perception  of  the  mineralogical  im- 
portance of  his  discovery  by  publishing  it^  not  only  in 
the  FkU.  Trans.  (18 18),  but  also  in  the  Tranactetians 
of  the  Wemerian  Society  of  Natural  History,  In  a 
second  paper  inserted  in  this  latter  series,  read  in 
1820,  he  further  notices  Mohs*s  System  of  Crystallo- 
graphy, which  had  then  recently  appeared,  and  points 
out  its  agreement  with  his  own. 

Another  reason  why  I  do  not  make  this  great 
optical  discovery  a  cardinal  {)oint  in  the  history  of 
crystallography  is,  that  as  a  ciystallographical  system 
it  is  incomplete.  Although  we  are  thus  led  to  dis- 
tinguish the  tesstdar  and  the  prismatic  systems  (using 
Mohs*8  terms)  from  the  rfio-Mbo/tedrcU  and  the  square 
prismatic,  we  are  not  led  to  distinguish  the  latter  two 
from  each  other;  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  optical 
difference  of  character.  But  this  distinction  is  quite 
essential  in  crystallography;  for  these  two  systems 
have  faces  formed  by  laws  as  different  as  those  of  the 
other  two  systems. 

Moreover,  Weiss  and  Mohs  not  only  divided  crys- 
talline forms  into  certain  classes,  but  showed  that  by 
doing  this,  the  derivation  of  all  the  existing  forms 
from  the  fundamental  ones  assumed  a  new  aspect  of 
simplicity  and  generality;  and  this  was  the  essential 
part  of  what  they  did. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to 
say,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,^  that  '  Sir  D.  Brew8ter*s 
optical  experiments  must  have  led  to  a  classification  of 
crystals  into  the  above  systems,  or  something  nearly 
equivalent,  even  if  crystals  had  not  been  so  arranged 
by  attention  to  their  forms.'] 

Many  other  most  curious  trains  of  research  have 
confirmed  the  general  truth,  that  the  degree  and  kind 
of  geometrical  symmetry  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
symmetry  of  the  optical  properties.     As  an  instance 


*  Pkilotophjf  o/the  Inductive  Sciencet,  B.  yIU.  C.  iii.  Art.  3. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ComcnoH  or  thb  Law  of  the  sahb  Akglb  for 

THE  SAME  Substance. 

T\ISC0VEE7o/I$mnorphi9fn.  IfiUcheriich.— The 
J^  duoovety  of  which  we  now  have  to  speak  may 
appear  at  first  sight  too  large  to  be  included  in  the 
hisiUKj  of  cr3nstallogTaph7,  and  may  seem  to  belong 
imther  to  chemitftiy.  Bat  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
cryvtalUtf^rmphyy  from  the  time  of  its  first  assuming 
imfioitaiioe  in  the  hands  of  Hatiy,  founded  its  claim  to 
iMHioe  entirely  upon  its  connexion  with  chemistry; 
cnr94ailine  forms  were  properties  of  aomeiking;  but 
wktti  that  something  was,  and  how  it  might  be  modified 
without  bfwoming  something  else,  no  crystallographer 
eritild  renture  to  decide,  without  the  aid  of  chemicsl 
anal jfia  Hadj  had  assumed,  as  the  general  result  of 
hk  rt9«arehea»  that  the  same  chemical  elements,  com- 
billed  in  the  Mme  proportions^  would  alwajs  exhibit 
the  Mme  cryrtalliDe  form;  and  reciprocally,  that  the 
aa^  liim  and  an^es  (except  in  the  obrioas  earn  of 
th^  tiiaular  sivtem,  in  which  the  angles  are  determine 
It  iu  b&im^  the  tessolar  S3rstem,)  impliad  tke  mam 
chtf-mical  oncurtitutKML  Bat  this  dogma  ooold  oeir  W 
encuBd«-rcd  as  an  approximate  09D}*sci'jnT;  §rjr  xk^r^ 
v«re  maar  glaring  and  nnexplatn«^  exe^kiM  v>  h. 
Thp  eT|4aoiuion  of  apreral  of  th^^K*  vm  k««rtH*...r 
d(«cnl«»^  br  the  diBoorerr  tliat  tlii*T^  sr^  vnryntt 
tWmeot*  which  are  imm^jfrphoms  Uf  eaei  '>iA#t  ;  vaoi  ». 
sarh  that  one  may  take  t^  pljMJ^  '4  mmb'^jj^  v.v^^n 
atlffvu^  the  cryvtaUxne  irmm ;  aijd  *.*  .»  ^k^  *:k^\^^ 
vtm^mv^m  may  be  Buieh  chaajp*^  «?u-j>r  ^m:  *t^^^^. 
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Bt^T«  W  Fodtt  as  car'  r 

cf  a  MMsml  wlu^  had  \0t1e  »  ' 
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of  ihis,  eminently  striking  for  its  singularitj,  we  may 
notice  the  discovery  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  that  the 
plagihedrijd  crystallization  of  quartz,  by  which  it 
exhibits  &oes  twisted  to  the  right  or  the  left,  is  accom- 
panied by  right-banded  or  left-handed  circular  polari- 
zation respectively.  No  one  acquainted  with  the 
subject  can  now  doubt,  that  the  correspondence  of 
geometrical  and  optical  symmetry  is  of  the  most 
complete  and  fundamental  kind. 

[and  Ed.]  [Our  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  posi- 
tions of  the  optical  axes  of  oblique  prismatic  crystals 
is  still  imperfect.  It  appears  to  be  ascertained  that, 
in  singly  oblique  crystals,  one  of  the  axes  of  optical 
elasticity  coincides  with  the  rectangular  crystallo- 
graphic  axis.  In  doubly-oblique  crystals,  one  of  the 
axes  of  optical  elasticity  is,  in  many  cases,  coincident 
with  the  axis  of  a  principal  zone.  I  believe  no  more 
determinate  laws  have  been  discovered.] 

Thus  the  highest  generalizations  at  which  mathe- 
matical crystal  iographers  have  yet  arrived,  may  be 
considered  as  fully  established;  and  the  science  of 
Crystallography,  in  the  condition  in  which  these  place 
*it,  is  fit  to  be  employed  as  one  of  the  members  of 
Mineralogy,  and  thus  to  fill  its  appropriate  place  and 
office. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

CoBKBcnoK  or  thb  Law  of  the  saxb  Akole  for 

THE  SAME  Substance. 

J\ISCOVERTo/l9(morphimn.    MUBcheriich.— The 
J^  difloovery  of  which  we  now  have  to  speak  may 
appear  at  first  sight  too  large  to  be  included  in  the 
hjfftory  of  crystallography^  and  may  seem  to  belong 
rather  to  chemistry.     But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
erystallographyy  from  the  time  of  its  first  assuming 
importance  in  the  hands  of  Haiiy,  founded  its  claim  to 
notice  entirely  upon  its  connexion  with  chemistry; 
crystalline  forms  were  properties  of  something;  but 
v>kat  that  something  was,  and  how  it  might  be  modified 
without  becoming  something  else,  no  crystallographer 
could  venture  to  decide,  without  the  aid  of  chemical 
analysia     Haiiy  had  assumed,  as  the  general  result  of 
his  researches^  that  the  same  chemical  elements,  com- 
bined in  the  same  proportions,  would  always  exhibit 
the  same  crystalline  form;  and  reciprocally,  that  the 
same  form  and  angles  (except  in  the  obvious  case  of 
the  tessular  system,  in  which  the  angles  are  determined 
by  its  hemg  the  tessular  system,)  implied  the  same 
chemical  constitution.     But  this  dogma  cotdd  only  be 
considered  as  an  approximate  conjecture;  for  there 
were  many  glaring  and  unexplained  exceptions  to  it. 
The  explanation  of  several  of  these  was  beautifully 
described  by  the  discoveiy  that  there  are   various 
elements  which  are  isomorphoua  to  each  other;  that  is, 
such  that  one  may  take  the  place  of  another  without 
altering  the  crystalline  form;  and  thus  the  chemical 
composition  may  be  much  changed,  while  the  ciystal- 
lographic  character  is  undisturbed. 

This  truth  had  been  caught  sight  of,  probably  as  a 
guess  only,  by  Fuchs  as  early  as  181 5.  In  speaking 
of  a  mineral  which  had  been  called  Gkhlenitei  he  says, 
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*  I  hold  the  oxide  of  iron,  not  for  an  essential  compo- 
nent part  of  this  genus,  but  only  as  a  vicarioua  element, 
replacing  so  much  lime.  We  shall  find  it  necessary 
to  consider  the  results  of  several  analyses  of  mineral 
bodies  in  this  poiiit  of  view,  if  we  wish,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  bring  them  into  agreement  with  the  doctrine 
of  chemical  proportions,  and  on  the  other,  to  avoid 
unnecessarily  splitting  up  genera.'  In  a  lecture  On 
£/ie  MiUucU  Influence  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy}  he 
again  draws  attention  to  his  term  vicarious  {yicarir 
rende,)  which  undoubtedly  expresses  the  nature  of  the 
general  law  afterwards  established  by  Mitscherlich  in 
J822. 

But  Fuchs*s  conjectural  expression  was  only  a 
prelude  to  Mitscherlich's  experimental  discovery  of 
isomorphism.  Till  many  careful  analyses  had  given 
substance  and  signification  to  this  conception  of 
vicarious  elements,  it  was  of  small  value.  Perhaps  no 
one  was  more  capable  than  Berzelius  of  turning  to  the 
best  advantage  any  ideas  which  were  current  in  the 
chemical  world;  yet  we  find  him,^  in  1820,  dwelling 
upon  a  certain  vague  view  of  these  cases, — ^that '  oxides 
which  contain  equal  doses  of  oxygen  must  have  their 
general  properties  conmion ;'  without  tracing  it  to  any 
definite  conclusions.  But  his  scholar,  Mitscherlich, 
gave  this  proposition  a  real  crystallographical  import 
Thus  he  found  that  the  carbonates  of  lime  (calc-spar,) 
of  magnesia^  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  of  protoxide  of 
manganese,  agree  in  many  respects  of  form,  while  the 
homologous  angles  vary  through  one  or  two  degrees 
only;  so  again  the  carbonates  of  baryta,  strontia,  lead, 
and  lime  (arragonite),  agree  nearly;  the  difierent  kinds 
of  felspar  vary  only  by  the  substitution  of  one  alkali 
for  another;  the  phosphates  are  almost  identical  with 
the  arseniates  of  several  bases.  These,  and  similar 
results,  were  expressed  by  saying  that,  in  such  cases, 
the  bases,  lime,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  the  rest,  are 
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tfomorphous;  or  in  the  latter  instanoe,  that  the  arsenic 
and  phosphoric  acids  are  isomorphoua 

Since,  in  some  of  these  cases,  the  substitution  of  one 
element  of  the  isomorphous  group  for  another  doea 
alter  the  angle,  though  slightly,  it  has  since  been  pro- 
posed to  call  such  groups  pUstomorphous. 

This  discoveiy  of  isomorphism  was  of  great  im* 
portance,  and  excited  much  attention  among  the 
chemists  of  Europe.  The  history  of  its  reception,  how- 
ever, belongs,  in  part,  to  the  classification  of  minerals ; 
for  its  effect  was  immediately  to  metamorphose  the 
<*icM|tiTig  chemical  systems  of  arrangement.  But  even 
those  crystallographers  and  chemists  who  cared  little 
for  general  systems  of  classification,  received  a  powerful 
impulse  by  the  expectation,  which  was  now  excited, 
of  discovering  definite  laws  connecting  chemical  con- 
stitution with  crystalline  form.  Such  investigations 
were  soon  carried  on  with  great  activity.  Thus,  at  a 
recent  period,  Abich  analysed  a  number  of  tessular 
minerals,  spinelle,  pleonaste,  gahnite,  franklinite,  and 
chromic  iron  oxide;  and  seems  to  have  had  some 
success  in  giving  a  common  type  to  their  chemical 
formulae,  as  there  is  a  common  type  in  their  cr3rstal- 
lizatioa. 

[2nd  EdJ  [It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  account 
that  Pro£  Mitscherlich's  merit  in  the  great  discovery 
of  Isomorphism  is  not  at  all  narrowed  by  the  previous 
conjectures  of  M.  Fuchs.  I  am  informed,  moreover, 
that  M.  Fuchs  afterwards  (in  Schweigger's  Journal) 
retracted  the  opinions  he  had  put  forwards  on  this 
subject.] 

Dimorphism. — My  business  is,  to  point  out  the 
connected  truths  which  have  been  obtained  by  philo- 
sophers, rather  than  insulated  difficulties  which  still 
stand  out  to  perplex  them.  I  need  not,  therefore, 
dwell  on  the  curious  cases  of  dimorphism;  cases  in 
which  the  same  definite  chemical  compound  of  the 
same  elements  appears  to  have  two  different  forms; 
thus  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  two  forms,  ccdospar 
and  arragoniUf  which  belong  to  different  systems  of 
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cryBtallizatioiL  Such  facts  may  puzade  us;  but  they 
liardly  interfere  with  any  received  general  truths, 
because  we  have  as  yet  no  truths  of  very  high  order 
respecting  the  connexion  of  chemical  constitution  and 
crystalline  form.  Dimorphism  does  not  interfere  with 
isomorphism;  the  two  classes  of  fiacts  stand  at  the 
same  stage  of  inductive  generalization,  and  we  wait  for 
some  higher  truths  whidi  shall  include  both^  and  rise 
above  them. 

[and  Ed.]  [For  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Dimorphism  of  Bodies,  see  Professor  Johnstone's 
valuable  Export  on  that  subject  in  the  Reports  of  th^ 
British  Association  for  1837.  Substances  have  also 
been  found  which  are  trimorpKous.  We  owe  to  Pro* 
fessor  Mitscherlich  the  discovery  of  dimorphism,  as 
well  as  of  isomorphism :  and  to  him  also  we  owe  the 
greater  part  of  the  knowledge  to  which  these  dis- 
coveries have  led.] 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Atibxpts  to  Establish  the  Fizitt  of  other 
Fhtsioal  Feopebties. — ^Webneb. 

THE  reflections  from  which  it  appeared,  (at  the  end 
of  the  hist  Book,)  that  in  order  to  obtain  general 
knowledge  respecting  bodies,  we  must  give  scientific 
fixity  to  our  appreciation  of  their  properties,  applies  to 
their  other  properties  as  well  as  to  their  crystalline 
form.  And  though  none  of  the  other  properties  have 
yet  been  referred  to  standards  so  definite  as  that  which 
geometry  supplies  for  crystals,  a  system  has  been  intro- 
duced which  makes  their  measures  far  more  constant 
and  precise  than  they  are  to  a  common  undisciplined 
sense. 

The  author  of  this  system  was  Abraham  Oottlob 
Werner,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  institutions 
which  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  established  at  the 
mines  of  Freiberg.  Of  an  exact  and  methodical  intel- 
lect, and  of  great  acuteness  of  the  senses,  Werner  was 
well  fitted  for  the  task  of  giving  fixity  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  outward  impressions;  and  this  he  attempted  in 
his  Dissertation  on  the  External  Characters  of  Foaeih, 
which  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1774.  Of  the 
precision  of  his  estimation  of  such  characters,  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  story,  told  by  his  biographer 
Frisch. '  One  of  his  companions  had  received  a  quantity 
of  pieces  of  amber,  and  was  relating  to  Werner,  then 
very  young,  that  he  had  found  in  the  lot  one  piece  from 
which  he  could  extract  no  signs  of  electricity.  Werner 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  put  his  hand  in  the  bag 
which  contained  these  pieces,  and  immediately  drew 
out  the  unelectrical  piece.  It  was  yellow  chalcedony, 
which  is  distinguishable  from  amber  by  its  weight  and 
coldness. 

The  principal  external  characters  which  were  sub^ 
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jected  by  Werner  to  a  systematic  examination^  were 
colour,  lustre,  hardness,  and  specific  gravity.  Uis 
subdivisions  of  the  first  character  {Colour,)  were  very 
numerous;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  we  re- 
collect them  by  the  eye,  and  not  by  their  names,  they 
are  definite  and  valuable  characters,  and  especially  the 
metallic  colours.  Breithaupt,  merely  by  the  aid  of 
this  character,  distinguished  two  new  oompotmds 
among  the  small  grains  found  along  with  the  grains  of 
platinum,  and  usually  confounded  with  them.  The 
kinds  of  Lustre,  namely,  glassy,  /(Uty,  adamantine, 
metallic,  are,  when  used  in  the  same  manner,  equally 
valuable.  Specific  Gravity  obviously  admits  of  a  nu- 
merical measure;  and  liie  Hardness  of  a  mineral 
was  pretty  exactly  defined  by  the  substances  which  it 
would  scratch,  and  by  which  it  was  capable  of  being 
scratched. 

Werner  soon  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  mineralogist^ 
which  drew  persons  from  every  part  of  Europe  to 
Freiberg  in  order  to  hear  his  lectures;  and  thus  diffused 
very  widely  his  mode  of  employing  external  characters. 
It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  attend  so  closely  to  these 
characters  as  the  Wemerian  method  required,  without 
finding  that  they  were  more  distinctive  than  might  at 
first  sight  be  imagined;  and  the  analogy  which  this 
mode  of  studying  Mineralogy  established  between  that 
and  other  branches  of  Natural  History,  recommended 
the  method  to  those  in  whom  a  general  inclination  to 
such  studies  was  excited.  Thus  Professor  Jameson  of 
Edinburgh,  who  had  been  one  of  the  pupils  of  Werner 
at  Freiberg,  not  only  published  works  in  which  he 
promulgated  the  minendogical  doctrines  of  his  master, 
but  established  in  Edinburgh  a  '  Wemerian  Society,* 
having  for  its  object  the  general  cultivation  of  Natui^ 
History. 

Werner's  standards  and  nomenclature  of  external 
characters  were  somewhat  modified  by  Mohs,  who, 
with  the  same  kind  of  talents  and  views,  succeeded 
him  at  Freiberg.  Mohs  reduced  hardness  to  numerical 
measure  by  selecting  ten  known  minerals,  each  hai*dex 
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than  the  other  in  order,  from  UUe  to  corundum  and 
diamond,  and  bj  making  the  place  which  these  minerals 
occupy  in  the  list,  the  numerical  measure  of  the 
hardness  of  those  which  are  compared  with  them. 
The  result  of  the  application  of  this  fixed  measurement 
and  nomenclature  of  external  characters  will  appear 
in  the  Histoiy  of  Classification,  to  which  we  now 
proceed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Attempts  at  the  Classification  of  Minerals. 


Sect.  I. — Proper  object  of  Classijlcalion. 

fTlHE  fixity  of  the  crystalline  and  other  physical 
X  properties  of  minerals  is  turned  to  account  by 
being  made  the  means  of  classifying  such  objects.  To 
use  the  language  of  Aristotle,^  Classification  is  the 
architectonic  science,  to  which  Crystallography  and  the 
Doctrine  of  External  Characters  are  subordinate  and 
ministerial,  as  the  art  of  the  bricklayer  and  carpenter 
are  to  that  of  the  architect.  But  classification  itself  is 
useful  only  as  subservient  to  an  ulterior  science,  which 
shall  furnish  us  with  knowledge  concerning  things  so 
classified.  To  classify  is  to  divide  and  to  name ;  and  the 
value  of  the  Divisions  which  we  thus  make,  and  of  the 
Kames  which  we  give  them,  is  this  j — ^that  they  render 
exact  knowledge  and  general  propositions  possible. 
Now  the  knowledge  which  we  principally  seek  con- 
cerning minerals  is  a  knowledge  of  their  chemical 
composition;  the  general  propositions  to  which  we 
hope  to  be  led  are  such  as  assert  relations  between 
their  intimate  constitution  and  their  external  attri- 
butes. Thus  our  Mineralogical  Classification  must 
always  have  an  eye  turned  towards  Chemistry.  We 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  fundamental  conviction,  that  the 
elemen^ry  composition  of  bodies,  since  it  fixes  their 
essence,  must  determine  their  properties.  Hence  all 
mineralogical  arrangements,  whether  they  profess  it 
or  not,  must  be,  in  efiect,  chemical ;  they  must  have 
it  for  their  object  to  bring  into  view  a  set  of  relations, 
which,  whatever  else  they  may  be,  ai*e  at  least  chemical 
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relationa  We  may  b^n  witb  the  outside,  but  it  is 
only  in  order  to  reach  the  inner  structure.  We  may 
classify  without  reference  to  chemistry;  but  if  we  do 
so,  it  is  only  that  we  may  assert  chemical  propositions 
with  reference  to  our  classification. 

But,  as  we  have  already  attempted  to  show,  we  not 
only  may,  but  we  must  classify,  by  other  than  chemical 
characters,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  our  classifica- 
tion the  basis  of  chemical  knowledge.  In  order  to 
assert  chemical  truths  concerning  bodies,  we  must 
have  the  bodies  known  by  some  tests  not  chemicaL 
The  chemist  cannot  assert  that  Arragonite  does  or  does 
not  contain  Strontia,  except  the  mineralogist  can  tell 
him  whether  any  given  specimen  is  or  is  not  ArrcLgoniie, 
If  chemistry  be  called  upon  to  supply  the  dejmitiana 
as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  mineralogy,  the  science  can 
only  consist  of  identical  propositiona 

Yet  chemistry  has  been  much  employed  in  minera- 
logical  classifications,  and,  it  is  genersdly  believed,  with 
advantage  to  the  science  :  How  is  this  consistent  with 
what  has  been  said  1 

To  this  the  answer  is,  that  when  this  hcts  been  done 
with  advantage,  the  authority  of  external  characters,  as 
well  as  of  chemical  constitution,  has  really  been  brought 
into  play.  We  have  two  sets  of  properties  to  compare, 
chemical  and  physical ;  to  exhibit  the  connexion  of 
these  is  the  object  of  scientific  mineralogy.  And 
though  this  connexion  would  be  most  distinctly 
asserted,  if  we  could  keep  the  two  sets  of  properties 
distinct,  yet  it  may  be  brought  into  view  in  a  great 
degree,  by  classifications  in  which  both  are  referred 
to  as  guides.  Since  the  governing  principle  of  the 
attempts  at  classification  is  the  conviction  that  the 
chemical  constitution  and  the  physical  properties  have 
a  definite  relation  to  each  other,  we  appear  entitled 
to  use  both  kinds  of  evidence,  in  proportion  as  we 
can  best  obtain  each ;  and  then  the  general  consistency 
and  convenience  of  our  system  will  be  the  security 
for  its  containing  substantial  knowledge,  though  this 
be  not  presented  in  a  rigorously  logical  or  systematic 
form. 
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Such  mixed  st/sUfna  of  classification,  resting  partly 
on  chemical  and  partly  on  physical  characters,  natu- 
rally appeared  as  the  earliest  attempts  in  this  way, 
before  the  two  members  of  the  subject  had  be^ 
clearly  separated  in  men*s  minds;  and  these  systems, 
therefore,  we  must  first  give  an  account  oil 

Sect,  2. — Mixed  Systems  of  ClaseificaUon. 

Harly  Systems. — The  first  attempts  at  classifying 
minerals  went  upon  the  ground  of  those  differences  of 
general  aspect  which  had  been  recognized  in  the  for- 
mation of  common  hinguage ;  as  earthSf  stones,  metals. 
But  such  arrangements  were  manifestly  vague  and 
confused ;  and  when  chemistry  had  advanced  to  power 
and  honour,  her  aid  was  naturally  called  in  to  intro- 
duce a  better  order.  'Hiame  and  Bromell  were,  as 
far  as  I  know,*  says  ^  Cronstedt,  '  the  first  who  founded 
any  mineral  system  upon  chemical  principles;  to  them 
we  owe  the  three  known  divisions  of  the  most  simple 
mineral  bodies ;  viz.,  the  ccUcarei,  vitreacentes,  and 
apyri.*  But  Cronstedt*s  own  Essay  towards  a  System 
of  Mineralogy^  published  in  Swedish  in  1758,  had 
perhaps  more  influence  than  any  other,  upon  succeed- 
ing systems.  In  this,  the  distinction  of  earths  and 
stones,  and  also  of  vitrescent  and  uon-vitrescent  earths 
{apyri),  is  rejected.  The  earths  are  classed  as  oalca^ 
reousy  siliceous,  argiUxiceous,  and  the  like.  Again,  calca- 
reous earth  is  pure  {calc  spar),  or  united  with  acid  of 
vitriol  (gypsum),  or  united  with  the  muriatic  acid  {s€U 
am^noniac),  and  the  like.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is 
the  method,  which,  in  its  general  principle,  has  been 
continued  to  our  own  time.  In  such  methods,  it  is 
supposed  that  we  can  recognize  the  substance  by  its 
general  appearance,  and  on  this  assumption,  its  place 
in  the  system  conveys  to  us  chemical  knowledge  con- 
cerning it. 

But  as  the  other  branches  of  Natural  History,  and 
especially  Botany,  assumed  a  systematic  form,  many 
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mineralogists  became  dissatisfied  with  this  casual  and 
superficial  mode  of  taking  account  of  external  cha- 
racters ;  they  became  convinced,  that  in  Mineralogy  as 
in  other  sciences,  classification  must  have  its  system 
and  its  rules.  The  views  which  Werner  ascribes  to  his 
teacher,  Pabst  von  Ohain,^  show  the  rise  of  those 
opinions  which  led  through  Werner  to  Mohs:  'He 
was  of  opinion  that  a  natural  mineral  system  must  be 
constructed  by  chemical  determinations,  and  external 
characters  at  the  same  time  {melhodus  mixta);  but 
that  along  with  this,  mineralogists  ought  also  to  con- 
struct and  employ  what  he  called  an  artificial  system^ 
which  might  serve  us  as  a  guide  {Jl,oco  indicis)  how  to 
introduce  newly-discovered  fossils  into  the  system,  and 
how  to  find  easily  and  quickly  those  already  known 
and  introduced*  Such  an  artificial  system  containing, 
not  the  grounds  of  classification,  but  marks  for  recog- 
nition,  was  afterwards  attempted  by  Mohs»  and  termed 
by  him  the  GharcLcterisiic  of  his  system. 

Werner^ s  System, — But,  in  the  mean  time,  Werner's 
classification  had  an  extensive  reign,  and  this  was  still 
a  mixed  system.  Werner  himself,  indeed,  never  pub- 
lished a  system  of  mineralogy.  'We  might  almost 
imagine,'  Cuvier  says,^  '  that  when  he  had  produced 
his  nomenclature  of  external  characters,  he  was 
affi^ghted  with  his  own  creation ;  and  that  the  reason 
of  his  writing  so  little  after  this  first  essay,  was  to 
avoid  the  shackles  which  he  had  imposed  upon  others.' 
His  f^stem  was,  indeed,  made  known,  both  in  and  out 
of  Germany,  by  his  pupUs;  but,  in  consequence  of 
Werner's  unwillingness  to  give  it  on  his  own  authority, 
it  assumed,  in  its  published  forms,  the  appearance  of 
an  extorted  secret  imperfectly  told.  A  Notice  of  the 
MineralogicaZ  Cabinet  of  Mine- Director  Pabat  von 
Ohain^  was,  in  1792,  published  by  Karsten  and 
Hofi&nan,  under  Werner's  direction;  and  conveyed,  by 
example,  his  views  of  miueralogical  arrangement;  and  ^ 
in   1 816  his  Doctrine  of  Classification  was  surrepti- 
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tiouslj  copied  from  his  manuscript,  and  published  in 
a  German  Journal,  termed  The  Hespents,  But  it  was 
only  in  1817,  afber  his  death,  that  there  appeared 
Wemer^s  Last  Mineral  System,  edited  from  his  papers 
by  Breithaupt  and  Eohler:  and  by  this  time,  as  we 
shall  soon  see,  other  systems  were  coming  forwards  on 
the  stage. 

A  very  slight  notice  of  Werner's  arrangement  will 
suffice  to  show  that  it  was,  as  we  have  termed  it,  a 
Mixed  System.  He  makes  four  great  Classes  of  fossils, 
Earthjf,  Saline,  Con^wsHble,  Metallic:  the  earthy  fossils 
are  in  eight  Genera — Diamond,  Zircon,  Silica,  Alumina^ 
Talc,  lime,  Baryta,  Hallites.  It  is  clear  that  these 
genera  are  in  the  main  chemical,  for  chemistry  alone 
can  definitely  distinguish  the  different  Earths  which 
characterize  them.  Yet  the  Wemerian  arrangement 
supposed  the  distinctions  to  be  practicaUy  made  by 
reference  to  those  external  characters  which  the 
teacher  himself  could  employ  with  such  surpassing 
skill.  And  though  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the 
chemical  views  which  prevailed  around  him  had  a 
latent  influence  on  his  classification  in  some  oases^  he 
resolutely  refused  to  bend  his  system  to  the  authority 
of  chemistry.  Thus,^  when  he  was  blamed  for  having, 
in  opposition  to  the  chemists,  placed  diamond  among 
the  earthy  fossils,  he  persisted  in  declaring  that,  mine- 
ralogically  considered,  it  was  a  stone,  and  could  not  be 
treated  as  anything  else. 

This  was  an  indication  of  that  tendency,  which, 
under  his  successor,  led  to  a  complete  separation  of  the 
two  grounds  of  classification.  But  before  we  proceed 
to  this,  we  must  notice  what  was  doing  at  this  period 
in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

ffaiit/a  System. — Though  Werner,  on  his  own 
principles,  ought  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  see 
the  immense  value  of  the  most  marked  of  external 
characters,  crystalline  form,  he  did  not,  in  fact,  attach 
much  importance  to  it.  Perhaps  he  was  in  some 
measure  fascinated  by  a  fondness  for  those  characters 
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which  he  had  himself  gjstematized,  and  the  study  of 
which  did  not  direct  him  to  look  for  geometrical 
relations.  However  this  may  be,  the  gloiy  of  giving 
to  Grystallographj  its  just  importance  in  Mineralogy  is 
due  to  France;  and  the  Treatise  of  Haiiy,  published  in 
1 80 1,  is  the  basis  of  the  best  succeeding  works  of 
mineralogy.  In  this  work,  the  arrangement  is  pro- 
fessedly chemical;  and  the  classification  thus  esta- 
blished is  employed  as  the  means  of  enunciating  crys- 
tallographic  and  other  properties.  'The  principal 
object  of  this  Treatise,'  says  the  author/  'is  the 
exposition  and  developement  of  a  method  founded  on 
certain  principles,  which  may  serve  as  a  frame- work 
for  all  the  knowledge  which  Mineralogy  can  supply, 
aided  by  the  different  sciences  which  can  join  hands 
with  her  and  march  on  the  same  line.'  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  as  characteristic  of  this  period  of  Mixed 
Systems,  that  the  classification  of  Haiiy,  though  founded 
on  principles  so  different  from  the  Wemerian  ones, 
deviates  little  from  it  in  the  general  character  of  the 
divisions.  Thus,  the  first  Order  of  the  first  Class  of 
Haiiy  is  Addi/eraus  Ewrthy  SvJbstances;  the  first 
genus  is  Lime;  the  species  are,  Carbonate  of  Lime, 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  FliuUe  of  Lime,  Sulphate  of  Lime, 
and  so  on. 

Other  Systems. — Such  mixed  methods  were  intix)- 
duced  also  into  this  country,  and  have  prevailed,  we 
may  say,  up  to  the  present  time.  The  Mineralogy  of 
William  Phillips,  which  was  published  in  1824,  and 
which  was  an  extraordinary  treasure  of  crystallographic 
&cts,  was  arranged  by  such  a  mixed  system ;  that  is, 
by  a  system  professedly  chemical ;  but,  inasmuch  as  a 
rigid  chemical  system  is  impossible,  and  the  assumption 
of  such  a  one  leads  into  glaring  absurdities,  the  system 
was,  in  this  and  other  attempts  of  the  same  kind,  cor- 
rected by  the  most  arbitrary  and  lax  application  of 
other  considerations. 

It  is  a  curious  example  of  the  difference  of  national 
intellectual  character,  ^at  the  manifest  inconsistencies 
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of  the  prevalent  systems,  which  led  in  Germany,  as  we 
shall  see,  to  bold  and  sweeping  attempts  at  refonn, 
produced  in  England  a  sort  of  contemptuous  despair 
with  regard  to  systems  in  general; — a  belief  that  no 
system  could  be  consistent  or  useful ; — and  a  persuasion 
that  the  only  valuable  knowledge  is  the  accumulation 
of  particular  facts.  This  is  not  the  place  to  explain 
how  erroneous  and  unphilosophical  such  an  opinion  La. 
But  we  may-  notice  that  while  such  a  temper  prevails 
among  us,  our  place  in  this  science  can  never  be  found 
in  advance  of  that  position  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering as  exemplified  in  the  period  of  Werner  and 
Haiiy.  So  long  as  we  entertain  such  views  respecting 
the  objects  of  Mineralogy,  we  can  have  no  share  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  succeeding  period  of  its  history,  to  which 
I  now  proceed. 


ao3 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AlTElCFrS  AT  THE  ReFOBM  OF  MiNEBALOOICAL  SYS- 
TEMS.— Separation  of  the  Chemical  and  Natural 
History  Methods. 


Sect,  I. — Naiwal  History  System  ofMoKs, 

THE  chemical  principle  of  classification,  if  pursued 
at  random,  as  in  the  cases  just  8}x)ken  of,  leads  to 
results  at  which  a  philosophical  spirit  revolts;  it  sepa- 
rates widely  substances  ^hich  are  not  distinguishable; 
joins  together  bodies  the  most  dissimilar;  aud  in  hardly 
any  instance  does  it  bring  any  truth  into  view.  The 
vices  of  classifications  like  that  of  Haiiy  could  not  long 
be  concealed ;  but  even  before  time  had  exposed  the 
weakness  of  his  ^rstem,  Haiiy  himself  had  pointed 
out»  clearly  and  without  reserve,^  that  a  chemical 
system  is  only  one  side  of  the  subject,  and  supposes,  as 
its  counterpart,  a  science  of  external  characters.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Wernerians  wet*e  becoming  more 
and  more  in  love  with  the  form  wliich  they  had  given 
to  such  a  science.  Indeed,  the  expertness  which 
Werner  and  his  scholars  acquired  in  the  use  of  external 
characters,  justified  some  partiality  for  them.  It  is 
related  of  him,^  that,  by  looking  at  a  piece  of  iron-ore, 
and  poising  it  in  his  hand,  he  was  able  to  tell,  almost 
precisely,  the  proportion  of  pure  metal  which  it  con- 
tained. And  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,^  he  had 
marked  out^  as  the  employment  of  the  ensuing  winter, 
the  study  of  the  system  of  Berzelius,  with  a  view  to 
find  out  the  laws  of  combination  as  disclosed  by  ex- 
ternal characters.  In  the  same  spirit,  his  pupil 
Ereithaupt^  attempted  to  discover  the  ingredients  of 
piinerals  by  their  peculiarities  of  crystallization.     The 
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persuasion  that  there  must  be  eome  connexion  between 
composition  and  properties,  transformed  itself^  in  their 
minds,  into  a  belief  that  thej  could  seize  the  nature  of 
the  connexion  by  a  sort  of  instinct. 

This  opinion  of  the  independency  of  the  science  of 
external  characters,  and  of  its  sufficiency  for  its  own 
object,  at  last  assumed  its  complete  form  in  the  bold 
attempt  to  construct  a  system  which  should  borrow 
nothing  from  chemistry.  This  attempt  was  made  by 
Frederick  Mohs,  who  had  been  the  pupil  of  Werner, 
and  was  afterwards  his  successor  in  the  school  of 
Freiberg ;  and  who,  by  the  acute  and  methodical  cha- 
racter of  his  intellect,  and  by  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  minerab,  was  worthy  of  his  predecessor.  Rejecting 
altogether  all  divisions  of  which  the  import  was  che- 
mical, Mohs  turned  for  guidance,  or  at  least  for  the 
light  of  analogy,  to  botany.  His  object  was  to  construct 
a  NodurcU  System  of  mineralogy.  What  the  conditions 
and  advantages  of  a  natural  system  of  any  province  of 
nature  are,  we  must  delay  to  explain  till  we  have 
before  us,  in  botany,  a  more  luminous  example  of  such 
a  scheme.  But  further ;  in  mineralogy,  as  in  botany, 
besides  the  Natural  System,  by  which  we  form  our 
classes,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  Artificial  Syaiem,  by 
which  we  recognize  them; — ^a  principle  which,  we  have 
seen,  had  already  taken  root  in  the  school  of  Freiberg. 
Such  an  artificial  system  Mohs  produced  in  his  Chia^ 
mcteristic  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom^  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Dresden  in  1820;  and  which,  though  extend* 
ing  only  to  a  few  pages,  excited  a  strong  interest  in 
Grermany,  where  men's  minds  were  prepared  to  inters 
pret  the  full  import  of  such  a  work.  Some  of  the 
traits  of  such  a  '  Characteristic*  had,  indeed,  been  pre- 
viously drawn  by  others;  as  for  example,  by  Haiiy, 
who  notices  that  each  of  his  Classes  has  peculiar 
characters.  For  instance,  his  First  Class  (acidiferous 
substances,)  alone  possesses  these  combinations  of  pro- 
perties :  '  division  into  a  regular  octohedron,  without 
being  able  to  scratch  glass;  specific  gravity  above 
3 '5,  without  being  able  to  scratch  glass.*  The  exten- 
sion of  such  characters  into  a  scheme  which  should 
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exhaust  the  whole  mineral  kingdom,  was  the  under- 
taking of  Mohs. 

Soch  a  collection  of  marks  of  classes,  implied  a 
classification  previously  established,  and  accordingly, 
Mohs  had  created  his  own  mineral  system.  His  aim 
was  to  construct  it,  as  we  shall  herea^r  see  that  other 
natural  systems  are  constructed,  by  taking  into  account 
aU  the  resemblances  and  di£ferences  of  the  objects 
classified.  It  is  obvious  that  to  execute  such  a  work, 
implied  a  most  intimate  and  universal  acquaintance 
with  minerals ; — a  power  of  combining  in  one  vivid 
survey  the  whole  mineral  kingdom.  To  illustrate  the 
spirit  in  which  Professor  Mohs  performed  his  task,  I 
hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  my  own  intercourse 
with  him.  At  an  early  period  of  my  mineralogical 
studies,  when  the  very  conception  of  a  Natural  System 
was  new  to  me,  he,  with  great  kindliness  of  temper, 
allowed  me  habitually  to  propose  to  him  the  scruples 
which  arose  in  my  mind,  before  I  oould  admit  principles 
which  appeared  to  me  then  so  vague  and  indefinite ; 
and  answered  my  objections  with  great  patience  aod 
most  instructive  clearness.  Among  other  difficulties, 
I  one  day  propounded  to  him  this ; — *  You  have  pub- 
lished a  Treatise  on  Mineralogy,  in  which  you  have 
described  M  the  important  properties  of  all  known 
minerak.  On  your  principles,  then,  it  ought  to  be 
possible,  merely  by  knowing  the  descriptions  in  your 
book,  and  without  seeing  any  minerals,  to  construct  a 
natural  system ;  and  this  natural  system  ought  to  turn 
out  identical  with  that  which  you  have  produced,  by 
BO  careful  an  examination  of  the  minerals  themselves.' 
He  i>ondered  a  moment,  and  then  he  answered,  '  It  is 
true;  but  what  an  enormous  imagination  {einbildunga- 
hrajij  power  of  intoard  imagining,)  a  man  must  have 
for  such  a  work  f  Vividness  of  conception  of  sensible 
properties,  and  the  steady  intuition  {anschauung)  of 
objects,  were  deemed  by  him,  and  by  the  Wemerian 
school  in  general,  to  be  the  most  essential  conditions 
of  complete  knowledge. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  Mohs's  system  in 
detail;  it  may  sufficiently  indicate  its  form  to  state 
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that  the  following  substances,  such  as  I  before  gaTe 
as  examples  of  other  arrangements,  calcspar,  gypsum, 
fluor  spar,  apatite,  heavy  spar,  are  by  Mohs  termed  re- 
spectively, EhombohedrcU  Lime  Halotdk^  Gyps  Hcdoide^ 
Octohedrai  Fluor  Haloidey  Rhomhohedral  Fluor  UaJUndey 
FriamcUic  Hal  Barytt,  These  substances  are  thus 
referred  to  the  Orders  Haloide,  and  Baryte ;  to  Genera 
Lime  Haloide,  Fluor  Haloide,  Hal  Bciryte;  and  the 
Species  is  an  additional  particularization. 

Mohs  not  only  aimed  at  framing  such  a  system,  but 
was  also  ambitious  of  giving  to  all  minerals  Names 
which  should  accord  with  the  syistem.  This  design 
was  too  bold  to  succeed.  It  is  true,  that  a  new  nomen- 
clature was  much  needed  in  mineralogy :  it  is  true, 
too,  that  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  from  an  improved 
classification,  an  improved  nomenclature,  such  as  had 
been  so  happily  obtained  in  botany  by  the  reform  of 
Linnteus.  But  besides  the  defects  of  Mohs's  system, 
he  had  not  prepared  his  verbal  novelties  with  the 
temperance  and  skill  of  the  great  botanical  reformer. 
He  called  upon  mineralogists  to  change  the  name  of 
almost  every  mineral  with  which  they  were  acquainted ; 
and  the  proposed  appellations  were  mostly  of  a  cum- 
brous form,  as  the  above  example  may  serve  to  show. 
Such  names  could  have  obtained  general  currency, 
only  after  a  general  and  complete  acceptance  of  the 
system ;  and  the  system  did  not  possess,  in  a  sufficient 
degree,  that  evidence  which  alone  could  gain  it  a  home 
in  the  belief  of  philosopher, — the  coincidence  of  its 
results  with  those  of  Chemistry.  But  before  I  speak 
finally  of  the  fortimes  of  the  Natural-history  System,  I 
will  say  something  of  the  other  attempt  which  was 
made  about  the  same  time  to  introduce  a  Reform  into 
Mineralogy  from  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  science. 

Sect.  2. — Chemical  System  of  Berzdius  and  others. 

If  the  students  of  external  characters  were  satisfied  of 
the  independence  of  their  method,  the  chemical  aoalystB 
were  naturally  no  less  confident  of  the  legitimate 
supremacy  of  their  principles:  and  when  the  beginning 
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of  the  present  centary  had  heen  distinguished  by  the 
establishment  of  the  theory  of  definite  proportions,  and 
by  discoveries  which  pointed  to  the  electro-chemical 
theory,  it  could  not  appear  presumption  to  suppose, 
that  the  classification  of  bodies,  so  far  as  it  depended 
on  chemistry,  might  be  presented  in  a  form  more 
complete  and  scientific  than  at  any  previous  time. 

The  attempt  to  do  this  was  made  by  the  great 
Swedish  chemist  Jacob  Berzelius.  In  1816,  he  pub- 
lished his  Essay  to  establish  a  purdy  Sctentific  System 
of  Mineralogy f  by  means  of  the  Application  of  the 
Electro-chetnical  Theory  and  the  Chetnical  Doctrine  of 
Deflmte  Proportions,  It  is  manifest  that,  for  minerals 
which  are  constituted  by  the  law  of  Definite  Propor- 
tions, this  constitution  must  be  a  most  essential  part 
of  their  character.  The  electro-chemical  theory  was 
called  in  aid,  in  addition  to  the  composition,  because, 
distinguishing  the  elements  of  all  compounds  as  electro- 
positive and  electro-negative,  and  giving  to  every 
element  a  place  in  a  series,  and  a  place  defined  by  the 
degree  of  these  relations,  it  seemed  to  afford  a  rigorous 
and  complete  principle  of  arrangement  Accordingly, 
Beraselius,  in  his  First  System,  arranged  minerals 
according  to  their  electro-positive  element,  and  the 
elements  according  to  their  electro -positive  rank;  and 
supposed  that  he  had  thus  removed  all  that  was  arbi- 
trary and  vague  in  the  previous  chemical  systems  of 
mineralogy. 

Though  the  attempt  appeared  so  well  justified  by 
the  state  of  chemical  science,  and  was  so  plausible  in 
its  principle,  it  was  not  long  before  events  showed  that 
there  was  some  fallacy  in  these  specious  appearances. 
In  1830,  Mitscherlich  discovered  Isomorphism:  by 
that  discovery  it  appeared  that  bodies  containing  very 
different  electro-positive  elements  ootdd  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other;  it  was  impossible,  therefore, 
to  put  them  in  distant  portions  of  the  classification; — 
and  thus  the  first  83rBtem  of  Berzelius  crumbled  to  pieces. 

But  Berzelius  did  not  so  easily  resign  his  project. 
With  the  most  unhesitating  confession  of  his  first 
fiiilure,  but  with  undaunted  courage,  he  again  girded 
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himself  to  the  taak  of  rebuilding  hia  edifice.  Defeated 
at  the  eleotro-poaitive  position,  he  now  resolved  to 
make  a  stand  at  the  electro-negative  element.  In 
T8a4,  he  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Swedish 
Academy,  a  Memoir  On  the  AUerations  in  the  Chemical 
Minercd  System,  which  necessarily  follow  Jrom  the  pnh 
perty  exhibited  by  Isomarphous  Bodies ,  of  replacing  sack 
othir  in  given  proportions*  The  alteration  was,  in 
fact,  an  inversion  of  the  system,  with  an  attempt  still 
to  preserve  the  electro-chemical  principle  of  arrange 
ment.  Thus,  instead  of  arranging  metallic  minerals 
according  to  the  meted,  under  iron,  copper,  dec.,  all  the 
sulphurets  were  classed  together,  all  the  oocides  together, 
all  the  sulphates  together,  and  so  in  other  respects. 
That  such  an  order  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
preceding  one,  cannot  be  doubted;  but  we  shall  see,  I 
think,  that  as  a  strict  BcientiHc  system  it  was  not 
successful.  The  discovery  of  isomorphism,  however, 
naturally  led  to  such  attempts.  Thus  Gmelin  also,  in 
1825,  published  a  mineral  system,^  which,  like  that  of 
Berzelius,  founded  its  leading  distinctions  on  the 
electro-negative,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  termed,  the 
/ormative  element  of  bodies;  and,  besides  this,  took 
account  of  the  numbers  of  atoms  or  proportions 
which  appear  in  the  composition  of  the  body;  dis- 
tinguishing, for  instance.  Silicates,  as  simple  silicates, 
double  silicates,  and  so  on,  to  quintuple  silicate 
{Pechstein)  and  sextuple  silicate  {PerUtein).  In  like 
manner,  Nordenskiold  devised  a  system  resting  on  the 
same  bases,  taking  into  account  also  the  crystalline 
form.  In  1824,  Beudant  published  his  Traits  Ele- 
mentaire  de  MinSnUogie,  in  which  he  professes  to 
found  his  arrangement  on  the  electro-negative  element, 
and  on  Amp^re^s  circular  arrangement  of  elementary 
substances.  Such  schemes  exhibit  rather  a  play  of 
the  mere  logical  faculty,  exercising  itself  on  assumed 
principles,  than  any  attempt  at  the  real  interpretation 
of  nature.  Other  such  pure  chemical  systems  may 
have  been  published,  but  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  accu- 
mulate instances.     I  proceed  to  consider  their  result. 

*  ZeiUeh.  derMin.  18^5,  p.  435. 
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SeU.  3. — FcsUwn  of  ike  Attempts  <U  Systematie 

jt€^onf%t 

It  may  appear  presumptuous  to  speak  of  the  failure 
of  those  whom,  like  Berzelius  and  Mohs,  we  acknow- 
ledge as  our  maaterSy  at  a  period  when,  probably,  they 
ana  some  of  their  flwimirers  still  hold  them  to  have 
succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  construct  a  consistent 
system.  But  I  oonoeive  that  my  office  as  an  historian 
requires  me  to  exhibit  the  fortunes  of  this  science  in 
the  most  distinct  form  of  which  they  admit,  and  that 
I  cannot  evade  the  duty  of  attempting  to  seize  the  true 
aspect  of  recent  occurrences  in  the  world  of  science. 
Hence  I  venture  to  speak  of  the  £ulure  of  both  the 
attempts  at  framing  a  pure  scientific  system  of  mine- 
ralogy, — that  founded  on  the  chemical,  and  that 
founded  on  the  natural-history  principle;  because  it  is 
clear  that  they  have  not  obtained  that  which  alone  we 
could,  acoording  to  the  views  here  presented,  consider 
as  success, — a  coincidence  of  each  with  the  other.  A 
Chemical  System  of  arrangement,  which  should  bring 
together,  in  all  cases,  the  substances  which  come 
nearest  each  other  in  external  properties : — a  Natural- 
history  System,  which  should  be  found  to  arrange 
bodies  in  complete  accordance  with  their  chemi(»d 
constitntion : — ^if  such  systems  existed,  they  might, 
with  justice,  claim  to  have  succeeded.  Their  agree- 
ment would  be  their  verification.  The  interior  and 
the  exterior  system  are  the  type  and  the  antitype,  and 
their  entire  correspondence  would  establish  the  mode 
of  interpretation  beyond  doubt.  But  nothing  less 
than  this  will  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  science.  And 
when,  therefore,  the  chemical  and  the  natural-history 
system,  though  evidently,  as  I  conceive,  tending  towards 
each  other,  are  still  &r  from  coming  together,  it  is 
impossible  to  allow  that  either  method  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  regard  to  its  proper  object. 

But  we  may,  I  think,  point  out  the  fiEdlacy  of  the 
principles,  as  well  as  the  imperfection  of  the  results, 
of  haih  of  those  methods.  With  regard  to  that  of 
Berzelius,  indeed,  the  history  of  the  subject  obviously 
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betrays  its  unBOundness.  The  electro-positive  prin- 
ciple was,  in  a  very  short  time  after  its  adoption, 
proved  and  acknowledged  to  be  utterly  untenable: 
what  security  have  we  that  the  electro-negative  ele- 
ment is  more  trustworthy  ?  Was  not  the  necessity  of 
an  entire  change  of  system,  a  proof  that  the  ground, 
whatever  that  was,  on  which  the  electro-chemical 
principle  was  adopted,  was  an  unfounded  assumption  ? 
And,  in  fact,  do  we  not  find  that  the  same  argument 
which  was  allowed  to  be  fatal  to  the  Fint  System  of 
Berzelius,  applies  in  exactly  the  same  manner  against 
the  Second  ?  If  the  electro-positive  elements  be  often 
isomorphous,  are  not  the  electro-negative  elements 
sometimes  isomorphous  also?  for  instance,  the  arsenic 
and  phosphoric  acids.  But  to  go  further,  what  is  the 
ground  on  which  the  electro-chemical  arrangement  is 
adopted]  Granted  that  the  electrical  relations  of 
bodies  are  important ;  but  how  do  we  come  to  know 
that  these  relations  have  anything  to  do  with  mine- 
ralogy 1  How  does  it  appear  that  on  them,  principally, 
depend  those  external  properties  which  mineralogy 
must  study?  How  does  it  appear  that  because  sulphur 
is  the  electro-negative  part  of  one  body,  and  an  acid 
the  electro-negative  part  of  another,  these  two  elements 
similarly  affect  the  compounds?  How  does  it  appear 
that  there  is  any  analogy  whatever  in  their  functions? 
We  allow  that  the  composition  must,  in  some  way, 
determine  the  classified  place  of  the  mineral, — but  why 
in  this  way? 

I  do  not  dwell  on  the  remark  which  Berzelius 
himself^  makes  on  Nordenskiold*s  system; — ^that  it 
assumes  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  composition  in 
every  case;  although,  considering  the  usual  discre- 
pancies of  analyses  of  minerals,  this  objection  must 
make  all  pure  chemical  systems  useless.  But  I  may 
observe,  that  mineralogists  have  not  yet  determined 
what  characters  are  sufiiciently  af&xed  to  determine  a 
species  of  minerals.  We  have  seen  that  the  ancient 
notion  of  the  composition  of  a  species,  has  been  un- 
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fiettled  by  tlie  diacoveiy  of  isomorphism.  The  tenet  of 
the  constancy  of  the  Angle  is  rendered  doubtful  by 
cases  of  plesiomorphism.  The  optical  properties,  which 
are  so  closely  connected  with  the  crystalline,  are  still  so 
imperfectly  known,  that  they  are  subject  to  changes 
which  appear  capricious  and  arbitrary.  Both  the 
chemical  and  the  optical  mineralogpstB  have  constantly, 
of  late,  found  occasion  to  separate  species  which  had 
been  united,  and  to  bring  together  those  which  had  been 
divided.  Everything  ^ows  that,  in  this  science,  we 
have  oar  classification  still  to  begin.  The  detection  of 
that  fixity  of  characters,  on  which  a  right  establish- 
ment of  species  must  rest,  is  not  yet  complete,  great  as 
the  progress  is  which  we  have  made,  by  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  crystallization  and  of  definite 
chemical  constitution.  Our  ignorance  may  surprize 
us;  but  it  may  diminish  our  surprize  to  recollect,  that 
the  knowledge  which  we  seek  is  that  of  the  laws  of  the 
physical  constitution  of  all  bodies  whatever ;  for  to  us, 
as  mineralogists,  all  chemical  compounds  are  minerals. 
The  defect  of  the  principle  of  the  natural-history 
classifiers  may  be  thus  stated : — in  studying  the  ex- 
ternal characters  of  bodies,  they  take  for  granted  that 
they  can,  without  any  other  light,  discover  the  relative 
value  and  importance  of  those  characters.  The  group- 
ing of  Species  into  a  Genus,  of  Genera  into  an  Order, 
according  to  the  method  of  this  school,  proceeds  by  no 
definite  rules,  but  by  a  latent  talent  of  appreciation,^ 
a  sort  of  classifying  instinotb  But  this  course  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  lead  to  scientific  truth;  for 
it  can  hardly  be  hoped,  by  any  one  who  looks  at  the 
general  course  of  science,  that  we  shall  discover  the 
relation  between  external  characters  and  chemical  com- 
position, otherwise  than  by  tracing  their  association  in 
cases  where  both  are  known.  It  is  urged  that  in  other 
claasificatory  sciences,  in  botany,  for  example,  we  obtain 
a  natural  classification  from  external  characters  with- 
out having  recourse  to  any  other  source  of  knowledga 
But  this  is  not  true  in  the  sense  here  meant.  In 
framing  a  natural  system  of  botany,  we  have  constantly 
before  our  eyes  the  principles  of  physiology;  and  we 
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estiinate  the  value  of  the  characters  of  a  plant  hy  their 
bearing  on  its  functions, — by  their  place  in  its  organi- 
lation.  In  an  unorganic  body,  the  chemical  constita- 
tion  is  the  law  of  its  being;  and  we  shall  never  succeed 
in  framing  a  science  of  such  bodies  but  by  studiously 
directing  our  efforts  to  the  interpretation  of  that  law. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  I  conceive,  that  the  Ix^d 
attempts  of  Mohs  and  of  Berzelius  to  give  new  forms 
to  mineralogy,  cannot  be  deemed  successful  in  the 
manner  in  which  their  .nthom  »piied  to  snooeed. 
Neither  of  them  can  be  marked  as  a  permanent  refor- 
matio!^ of  the  science.  I  shall  not  inquire  how  hr 
they  have  been  acceptod  by  men  of  science,  for  I  con- 
ceive that  their  greatest  effect  has  been  to  point  out 
improvements  which  might  be  made  in  mineralogy 
without  going  the  whole  length  either  of  the  pure 
chemical,  or  of  the  pure  natural-histoiy  system. 

Sect  4. — Retwm  to  Mixed  Syetema  with  Improvements, 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  purists,  mineralogists 
returned  to  mixed  systems  of  classification;  but  these 
systems  are  much  better  than  they  were  before  such 
efforts  were  made. 

The  Second  System  of  Beraelius,  though  not  tenable 
in  its  rigorous  form,  approaches  far  nearer  than  any  pre- 
vious system  to  a  complete  character,  bringing  together 
like  substances  in  a  large  portion  of  its  extent  The 
System  of  Mohs  also,  whether  or  not  unconsciously 
swayed  by  chemical  doctrines,  forms  orders  which  have 
a  community  of  chemical  character;  thus,  the  minerals 
of  the  order  Haloide  are  salts  of  oxides,  and  those  of 
the  order  Pyrites  are  sulphurets  of  metals.  Thus  the 
two  methods  appear  to  be  converging  to  a  common 
center;  and  though  we  are  unable  to  follow  either  of 
them  to  this  point  of  union,  we  may  learn  from  both  in 
what  direction  we  are  to  look  for  it.  If  we  regard  the 
best  of  the  pure  systems  hitherto  devised  as  indioa^ 
tions  of  the  nature  of  that  system,  perfect  both  as 
a  chemical  and  as  a  natural-history  system,  to  which 
a  more  complete  condition  of  mineiulogical  knowledge 
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mnj  lead  us,  we  may  obtain,  eren  at  present,  a  tolerably 
good  i^proximation  to  a  complete  classification ;  and 
snch  a  one,  if  we  recollect  that  it  must  be  imperfect^ 
and  is  to  be  beld  as  provisional  only,  may  be  of  no 
small  valne  and  use  to  us. 

The  best  of  the  mixed  systems  produced  by  this 
compromise  again  comes  from  Freiberg^  and  was  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Naumann  in  1828.  Most  of  his 
orders  have  both  a  chemical  character  and  great  ex- 
ternal resemblancea  Thus  his  HaloideSy  divided  into 
UnmetaUic  and  MetaUic,  and  these  again  into  Hydrous 
and  Anhydrattt,  give  good  natural  groups.  The  most 
difficult  minerab  to  arrange  in  all  systems  are  the 
siliceous  ones.  These  M.  Naumann  calls  SUiddes,  and 
subdivides  them  into  MekUlie,  UnmelaUic,  and  Ampho~ 
terie  or  mixed;  and  again,  into  Hydrous  and  An- 
hydrous. Such  a  system  is  at  least  a  good  basis  for 
future  researches ;  and  this  is,  as  we  have  said,  all  that 
we  can  at  present  hope  for.  And  when  we  recollect 
that  the  natural-history  principle  of  classification  has 
begun,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  make  its  appearance 
in  our  treatises  of  chemistiy,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
some  progress  is  making  towards  the  object  which  I 
have  pointed  out.  But  we  know  not  yet  how  feur  we 
are  from  the  end.  The  combination  of  chemical, 
crystallographical,  physical  and  optical  properties  into 
some  lofty  generalization,  is  probably  a  triumph 
reserved  for  future  and  distant  years. 

Condusion, — The  history  of  Mineralogy,  both  in  its 
successes  and  by  its  failures,  teaches  us  this  lesson ; — 
that  in  the  sciences  of  classification,  the  establishment 
of  the  fixity  of  characters,  and  the  discovery  of  such 
characters  as  are  fixed,  are  steps  of  the  first  importance 
in  the  progress  of  these  sciences.  The  recollection  of 
this  maxim  may  aid  us  in  shaping  our  course  through 
the  history  of  other  sciences  of  this  kind ;  in  which, 
from  the  extent  of  the  subject,  and  the  mass  of  litera- 
ture belonging  to  it,  we  might  at  first  almost  despair 
of  easting  the  history  into  distinct  epochs  and  periods. 
To  the  most  prominent  of  such  sciences,  Botany,  I  now 
proceed. 
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«    .    .     •    ,    Yatem  aipieifls  qon  rape  sub  alt4 
Fata  eanit,  foliisque  notaa  et  Domina  maadat. 
Quncunqne  in  foliis  deBcripeit  cannina  Tirgo 
Bigerit  in  nnmerom  atqne  antro  Bedosa  relinqnit 
nia  manent  immorta  locis  neque  ab  ordine  oeduni. 

YiBaiL.     jBneid,  iii.  443. 

Bebold  the  Sibyl ! — Her  irbo  weaves  a  long, 
A  tangledi  full,  yet  iweetly-flowing  song. 
Wondrous  her  skill ;  for  leaf  on  leaf  she  finunea 
Unerring  symbols  and  enduring  names ; 
And  as  her  nioeIy*measured  line  she  binds, 
For  leaf  on  leaf  a  fitting  place  she  finds ; 
Their  place  onoe  found,  no  more  the  leaves  depart^ 
But  fixed  rest  :-Hiuch  is  her  magic  art. 
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WE  now  arrive  at  that  study  which  offers  the  most 
copious  and  complete  example  of  the  sciences  of 
classification^  I  mean  Botany.  And  in  this  case,  we 
have  before  us  a  branch  of  knowledge  of  which  we 
may  say,  more  properly  than  of  any  of  the  sciences 
which  we  have  reviewed  since  Astronomy,  that  it  has 
been  constantly  advancing,  more  or  less  rapidly,  from 
the  infancy  of  the  human  race  to  the  present  day. 
One  of  the  reasons  of  this  resemblance  in  the  fortunes 
of  two  studies  so  widely  dissimilar,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
simplicity  of  principle  which  they  have  in  common ; 
the  ideas  of  Likeness  and  Difference,  on  which  the 
knowledge  of  plants  depends,  are,  like  the  ideas  of 
Space  and  Time,  which  are  the  foundation  of  astronomy, 
readily  apprehended  with  clearness  and  precision,  even 
without  any  peculiar  culture  of  the  intellect.  But 
another  reason  why,  in  the  history  of  Botany,  as  in 
that  of  Astronomy,  the  progress  of  knowledge  forms 
an  unbroken  line  from  the  earliest  times,  is  precisely 
the  great  difference  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  which 
has  been  attained  in  the  two  cases.  In  Astronomy, 
the  discovery  of  general  truths  began  at  an  early 
period  of  civilization ;  in  Botany,  it  has  hardly  yet 
b^un;  and  thus,  in  each  of  these  departments  of  study, 
the  lore  of  the  ancient  is  homogeneous  with  that  of  the 
modem  times,  though  in  the  one  case  it  is  science,  in 
the  other,  the  absence  of  science,  which  pervades  all 
ages.  The  resemblance  of  the  form  of  their  history 
arises  from  the  diversity  of  their  materials. 

I  shall  not  here  dwell  further  upon  this  subject,  but 
proceed  to  trace  rapidly  the  progress  of  Systematio 
Botany^  as  the  classificatory  science  is  usually  denomi- 
nated, when  it  is  requisite  to   distinguish  between 
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that  and  Physiological  Botany.  My  own  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  this  study  admonishes  me  not  to 
venture  into  its  details,  further  than  my  purpose  abso- 
lutely requires.  I  trust  that,  by  taking  my  yiews 
principally  from  writers  who  are  generaUy  allowed  to 
possess  the  best  insight  into  the  science,  I  may  be  able 
to  draw  the  larger  features  of  its  history  with  tolerable 
correctness ;  and  if  I  succeed  in  this,  I  shall  attain  an 
object  of  great  importance  in  my  general  scheme. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I 

iMAonrART  Knowledge  of  Plants. 

THE  apprehensioii  of  such  differences  and  Tesem- 
blances  as  those  by  which  we  group  together  and 
discriminate  the  yarious  kinds  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  the  appropriation  of  words  to  mark  and  convey 
the  resulting  notions,  must  be  presupposed,  as  essentiid 
to  the  very  beginning  of  human  knowledge.  In  what* 
ever  manner  we  imagine  man  to  be  placed  on  the 
earth  by  his  Creator,  these  processes  must  be  conceived 
to  be,  as  our  Scriptures  represent  them,  contempo- 
raneous with  the  first  exertion  of  reason,  and  the  first 
use  of  speech.  If  we  were  to  indulge  ourselves  in 
framing  a  hypothetical  account  of  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, we  should  probably  assume  as  the  first-formed 
words,  those  which  depend  on  the  visible  likeness  or 
unlikeness  of  objects ;  and  should  arrange  as  of  subse- 
quent formation,  those  terms  which  imply,  in  the 
mind,  acts  of  wider  combination  and  higher  abstraction. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  the  names  of  the  kinds 
of  vegetables  and  animals  are  very  abundant  even  in 
the  most  uncivilized  stages  of  man's  career.  Thus  we 
are  informed^  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand 
have  a  distinct  name  of  every  tree  and  plant  in  their 
island,  of  which  there  are  six  or  seven  hundred  or 
more  different  kinds.  In  the  accounts  of  the  rudest 
tribes,  in  the  earliest  legends,  poetry,  and  literature  of 
nations,  pines  and  oaks,  roses  and  violets,  the  olive 
and  the  vine,  and  the  thousand  other  productions  of 
the  earth,  have  a  place,  and  are  spoken  of  in  a  manner 
which  assumes,  that  in  such  kinds  of  natural  objects, 
permanent  and  infallible  distinctions  had  been  observed 
and  uniyersaUy  recognized. 

For  a  long  period,  it  was  not  suspected  that  any 
ambiguity  or  confusion  could  arise  from  the  use  of 
such  terms;  and  when  such  inconveniences  did  occur, 
(as  even  in  early  times  they  did,)  men  were  far  from 
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divining  that  the  proper  remedy  was  the  constraction 
of  a  science  of  classification.  The  loose  and  insecure 
terms  of  the  language  of  common  life  retained  their 
place  in  botany,  long  after  their  defects  were  severely 
felt :  for  instance,  the  vague  and  unscientific  distinction 
of  vegetables  into  frse«,  skruhs,  and  kerhs,  kept  its 
ground  till  the  time  of  Linncus. 

While  it  was  thus  imagined  that  the  identifioation 
of  a  planty  by  means  of  its  name,  might  properly  be 
trusted  to  the  common  uncultured  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  to  what  we  may  call  the  instinct  of  language, 
all  the  attention  and  study  which  were  bestowed  on 
such  objects,  were  naturally  employed  in  learning  and 
thinking  upon  such  drcumtitanoes  respecting  them 
as  were  supplied  by  any  of  the  common  channels 
through  which  knowledge  and  opinion  flow  into  men's 
minds. 

The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  in  ihB 
earlier  periods  of  man's  mental  culture,  he  acquires 
those  opinions  on  which  he  loves  to  dwell,  not  by  the 
exercise  of  observation  subordinate  to  reason ;  but,  £ur 
more,  by  his  fancy  and  his  emotions,  his  love  of  the 
marvellous,  his  hopes  and  fears.  It  cannot  surprise 
us,  therefore,  that  the  eariiest  lore  concerning  plants 
which  we  discover  in  the  records  of  the  past,  consists 
of  mythological  legends,  narvellous  relations,  and 
extraordinary  medicinal  qualities.  To  the  lively  &ncy 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Narcissus,  which '  bends  its  head 
over  the  stream,  was  originally  a  youth  who  in  bu<^ 
an  attitude  became  enamoured  of  his  own  beauty:  the 
hyacinth,^  on  whose  petals  the  notes  of  grief  were 
traced  (a  i,  a  i,)  recorded  the  sorrow  of  Apollo  fen:  the 
death  of  his  favourite  Hyadnthus :  the  beautiful  lotus 
of  India,'  which  floats  with  its  splendid  flower  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  is  the  chosen  seat  of  the  goddess 
Lackshmi,  the  daughter  of  Ocean.^    In  Egypt,  too,* 

9  LiUum  martagon. 

IpM  raOB  gemitiu  foliis  inacriblt  et  Az,  ax, 

Flos  habet  inscriptam  fimestaqae  litera  docta  eit.*-K)viD. 

*  Nelmnblam  apeciosam. 

4  Sprengel,  GeachiehU  der  JSoianIk,  i.  a?.  *  ^'  i-  ^8. 
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Osiris  swam  on  a  lotus-leaf^  and  Harpocrates  was 
cradled  in  ona  The  lotus-eaters  of  Homer  lost  im- 
mediately their  love  of  homa  Every  one  knows  how 
ea^  it  would  be  to  aooomulate  such  tales  g£  wonder  or 
religion. 

Those  who  attended  to  the  effects  of  plants,  might 
discover  in  them  some  medicinal  properties,  and  might 
easily  imagine  more;  and  when  the  love  of  the  mar- 
velloua  was  added  to  the  hope  of  health,  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  men  would  be  very  credulous.  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  examples  of  this.  In  Pliny's  Intro- 
duction to  that  book  of  his  Natural  History  which 
treats  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  plants,  he  says,^ 
*  Antiquity  was  so  much  struck  with  the  properties  of 
herbs,  that  it  affirmed  things  incredible.  Xanthus, 
the  histoiian,  says,  that  a  man  killed  by  a  dragon,  will 
be  restored  to  life  by  an  herb  which  he  calls  baUn; 
and  that  Thylo^  when  kiUed  by  a  dragon,  was  recovered 
by  the  same  plant.  Bemocritus  asserted,  and  Theo- 
phrastus  believed,  that  there  was  an  herb,  at  the  touch 
of  which,  the  wedge  which  the  woodman  had  driven 
into  a  tree  would  leap  out  again.  Though  we  cannot 
credit  these  stories,  most  persons  believe  that  almost 
anjrthing  might  be  effected  by  means  of  herbs,  if  their 
virtues  were  fully  known.'  How  far  from  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  reality  of  such  virtues  were  the  persons 
who  entertained  this  belief,  we  may  judge  from  the 
many  superstitious  observances  which  they  associated 
with  the  gathering  and  using  of  medicinal  plants. 
Theophrastus  speaks  of  these :'  *  The  drug-seUers  and 
the  rhizotomists  (root-cutters)  tell  us,'  he  says,  '  some 
things  which  may  be  true,  but  other  things  which  are 
merely  solemn  quackery;®  thus,  they  direct  us  to  gather 
some  plants,  standing  from  the  wind,  and  with  our 
bodies  anointed;  some  by  night,  some  by  day,  some 
before  the  sim  falls  on  them.  So  far  there  may  be 
something  in  their  rules.  But  others  are  too  fantastical 
and  far-fetched.     It  is,  perhaps,  not  absurd  to  use  a 

•  Lib.  XXV.  5.  7  De  Pkmtitt  U.  p. 
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prayer  in  plucking  a  plant ;  but  they  go  further  than 
this.  We  are  to  draw  a  sword  three  times  round  the 
mandragora,  and  to  cut  it  looking  to  the  west :  again, 
to  dance  round  it,  and  to  use  obscene  language,  as 
they  say  those  who  sow  cumin  should  utter  blas- 
phemies. Again,  we  are  to  draw  a  line  round  the 
black  hellebore,  standing  to  the  east  and  pra3ring ;  and 
to  avoid  an  eagle  either  on  the  right  or  on  the  left; 
for  say  they,  *  if  an  eagle  be  near,  the  cutter  will  die 
in  a  year.' ' 

This  extract  may  serve  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
these  imaginations  were  prevalent,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  looked  upon  by  Theophrastus,  our 
first  great  botanical  author.  And  we  may  now  con- 
sider that  we  have  given  suflScient  attention  to  these 
feibles  and  superstitions,  which  have  no  place  in  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  real  knowledge,  except  to 
show  the  strange  chaos  of  wild  fancies  and  legends  out 
of  which  it  had  to  emerge.  We  proceed  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  knowledge  of  plants. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TJnststematic  KirowLEDOE  OP  Plaitts. 

A  STEP  was  made  towards  the  formation  of  the 
Science  of  Plants,  although  undoubtedly  a  slight 
one,  as  soon  as  men  began  to  collect  information 
concerning  them  and  their  properties,  from  a  love 
and  reverence  for  knowledge,  independent  of  the  pas- 
sion for  the  marvellous  and  the  impulse  of  practical 
utility.  This  step  was  very  early  made.  The  *  wis- 
dom' of  Solomon,  and  the  admiration  which  was 
bestowed  upon  it,  prove,  even  at  that  period,  such  a 
working  of  the  speculative  faculty :  and  we  are  told, 
that  among  other  evidences  of  his  being  '  wiser  than 
all  men/  '  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that 
is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out 
of  the  wall/  ^  The  father  of  history,  Herodotus,  shows 
us  that  a  taste  for  natural  history  had,  in  his  time, 
found  a  place  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks.  In  speaking 
of  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Babylonian  plain,^ 
he  is  so  far  from  desiring  to  astonish  merely,  that  he 
says,  'the  blades  of  wheat  and  barley  are  full  four 
fingers  wide ;  but  as  to  the  size  of  the  trees  which 
grow  from  millet  and  sesame,  though  I  could  mention 
it,  I  will  not;  knowing  well  that  those  who  have  not 
been  in  that  country  will  hardly  believe  what  I  have 
said  already.*  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  some 
remarkable  circumstances  respecting  the  fertilization 
of  the  date-palms  in  Assyria. 

This  curious  and  active  spirit  of  the  Greeks  led 
rapidly,  as  we  have  seen  in  other  instances,  to  attempts 
at  collecting  and  systematiadng  knowledge  on  almost 
every  subject :  and  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  other 
department,  Aristotle  may  be  fixed  upon,  as  the 
representative  of  the  highest  stage  of  knowledge  and 
system  which  they  ever  attained.  The  vegetable  king- 
dom, like  eveiy  other  province  of  nature,  was  one  of 
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the  fields  of  the  labours  of  this  umyersal  philosopher. 
But  though  his  other  works  on  natural  history  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  are  a  most  valuable  monument 
of  the  state  of  such  knowledge  in  his  time,  his  Treatise 
on  Plants  is  lost.  The  book  De  Flantis,  which  appears 
with  his  name,  is  an  imposture  of  the  middle  agesi  fall 
of  errours  and  absurdities.' 

His  disciple,  friend,  and  successor,  Theophrastus  of 
Eresos,  is,  as  we  have  said  already,  the  first  great 
writer  on  botany  whose  works  we  possess;  and,  as 
may  be  said  in  most  cases  of  the  first  great  writer,  he 
offers  to  us  a  richer  store  of  genuine  knowledge  and 
good  sense  than  all  his  successors.  But  we  find  in  him 
that  the  Greeks  of  his  time,  who  aspired,  as  we  have 
said,  to  collect  and  systematize  a  body  of  information  on 
every  subject,  failed  in  one  half  of  their  object^  as  fiur 
as  related  to  the  vegetable  world.  Their  attempts  at 
a  systematic  distribution  of  plants  were  altogether 
futile.  Although  Aristotle^s  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  are,  even  at  this  day,  looked  upon  with  admi- 
ration by  the  best  naturalists,  the  arrangements  and 
comparisons  of  plants  which  were  contrived  by  Theo- 
phrastus and  his  successors,  have  not  left  the  sUghtest 
trace  in  the  modem  form  of  the  science ;  and,  there- 
fore, according  to  our  plan,  are  of  no  importance  in 
our  history.  And  thus  we  can  treat  all  the  miscel- 
laneous information  conceruing  vegetables  which  was 
accumulated  by  the  whole  of  this  school  of  writers,  in 
no  other  way  than  as  something  antecedent  to  the 
first  progress  towards  systematic  knowledge. 

The  information  thus  collected  by  the  unsystematic 
writers  is  of  various  kinds;  and  relates  to  the  eco- 
nomical and  medicinal  uses  of  plants,  their  habits, 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  many  other  circumstances : 
it  frequently  includes  some  description ;  but  this  is 
always  extremely  imperfect,  because  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  description  had  not  been  discovered  Of 
works  composed  of  materials  so  heterogeneous,  it  can 
be  of  little  use  to  produce  specimens;   but  I  may 
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quote  a  few  words  from  Theopbrastus,  which  may 
serve  to  connect  him  with  the  future  history  of  the 
science,  as  bearing  upon  one  of  the  many  problems 
respecting  the  identification  of  ancient  and  modem 
plants.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the 
followin<;  description  does  not  refer  to  the  potato.^  He 
is  speaking  of  the  differences  of  roots  :  *  Some  roots,* 
he  sayd,  'are  still  different  from  those  which  have 
been  described ;  as  that  of  the  arachidna  ^  plant :  for 
this  bears  fruit  under-ground  as  well  as  above :  the 
fleshy  part  sends  one  thick  root  deep  into  the  ground, 
but  the  others,  which  bear  the  fruit,  are  more  slender 
and  higher  up,  and  ramified.  It  loves  a  sandy  soil,  and 
has  no  leaf  whatever.* 

The  books  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  soon  took 
the  place  of  the  Book  of  Nature  in  the  attention  of  the 
degenerate  philosophers  who  succeeded  them.  A  story 
is  told  by  Strabo^  conoeming  the  fate  of  the  works  of 
these  great  naturalists.  In  the  case  of  the  wars  and 
changes  which  occurred  among  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  the  heira  of  Theophrastus  tried  to  secure 
to  themselves  his  books,  and  those  of  his  master,  by 
burying  them  in  the  ground.  There  the  manuscripts 
suffered  much  from  damp  and  worms;  till  Apollo- 
nicon,  a  book-collector  of  tho»e  days,  purchased  them, 
and  attempted,  in  his  own  way,  to  supply  what  time 
had  obliterated.  When  Sylla  marched  the  Roman 
troops  into  Athens,  he  took  possession  of  the  library 
of  ApoUonicon;  and  the  works  which  it  contained 
were  soon  circulated  among  the  learned  of  Home  and 
Alexandria,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  Ariatotdize  ^  on 
botany  as  on  other  subjects. 

The  library  collected  by  the  Attalic  kings  of  Per- 
gamus,  and  the  Alexandrian  Museum,  founded  and 
supported  by  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  rather  fostered 
the  commentatorial  spirit  than  promoted  the  increase 
of  any  real  knowledge  of  nature.   The  Romans,  in  this 
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as  in  other  subjects,  were  practical,  not  specalative. 
They  had,  in  the  times  of  their  national  vigonr, 
several  writers  on  agriculture,  who  were  highly 
esteemed;  but  no  author,  till  we  come  to  Pliny,  who 
dwells  on  the  mere  knowledge  of  plants.  And  even 
in  Pliny  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  we  have  before  us 
a  writer  who  extracted  his  information  principaUy 
from  books.  This  remarkable  man,^  in  the  middle  of 
a  public  and  active  life,  of  campaigns  and  voyages, 
contrived  to  accumulate,  by  reading  and  study,  an 
extraordinary  store  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds.  So 
unwilling  was  he  to  have  his  reading  and  note-making 
interrupted,  that,  even  before  day-break  in  winter, 
and  from  his  litter  as  he  travelled,  he  was  wont  to 
dictate  to  his  amanuensis,  who  was  obliged  to  preserve 
his  hand  from  the  numbness  which  the  cold  occasioned, 
by  the  use  of  gloves.' 

It  has  been  ingeniously  observed,  that  we  may  find 
traces  in  the  botanical  part  of  his  Natural  History,  of 
the  errours  which  this  hurried  and  broken  habit  of 
study  produced;  and  that  he  appears  frequently  to 
have  had  books  read  to  him  and  to  have  heard  them 
amiss. '^  Thus,  among  several  other  instances,  Theo- 
phrastus  having  said  that  the  plane-tree  is  in  Italy 
rare,^^  Pliny*  misled  by  the  similarity  of  the  Greek 
word  {spanian,  rare),  says  that  the  tree  occurs  in  Italy 
and  Spain.  *^  His  work  has,  with  great  pi*opriety,  been 
called  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquity ;  and,  in  truth, 
there  are  few  portions  of  the  learning  of  the  times  to 
which  it  does  not  refer.  Of  the  thirtynseven  Books  of 
which  it  consists,  no  less  than  sixteen  (from  the  twelfth 
to  the  twenty-seventh)  relate  to  plants.  The  infomisr 
tion  which  is  collected  in  these  books,  is  of  the  most 
miscellaneous  kind ;  and  the  author  admits,  with  little 
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distinction,  truth  and  erronri  useful  knowledge  and 
absurd  fables.  The  declamatory  style,  and  the  oom- 
prehensive  and  lofty  tone  of  thought  which  we  have 
already  q>oken  of  as  characteristic  of  the  Boman 
writers,  are  peculiarly  observable  in  him.  The 
manner  of  his  death  is  well  known :  it  was  occasioned 
by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.D.  79^  to  which,  in  his 
curiosity,  he  ventured  so  near  as  to  be  suffocated. 

Pliny*s  work  acquired  an  almost  unlimited  autho- 
rity, as  one  of  the  standards  of  botanical  knowledge,  in 
the  middle  ages  ;  but  even  more  than  his,  that  of  his 
contemporary,  Pedanius  Dioscorides,  of  Anazarbus  in 
Cilicia.  This  work,  written  in  Greek,  is  held  by  the 
best  judges^'  to  offer  no  evidence  that  the  author 
observed  for  himself  Yet  he  says  expressly  in  his  Pre- 
&ce,  that  his  love  of  natural  histoTy,  and  his  military 
life,  have  led  him  into  many  countries,  in  which  he  has 
had  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  herbs  and  trees.^*  He  speaks  of  six  hundred  plants, 
but  often  indicates  only  their  names  and  pro|)erties, 
giving  no  description  by  which  they  can  be  identified. 
The  main  cause  of  his  great  reputation  in  subsequent 
times  was,  that  he  says  much  of  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  vegetables. 

We  come  now  to  the  ages  of  darkness  and  lethargy, 
when  the  habit  of  original  thought  seems  to  die  away, 
as  the  talent  of  original  observation  had  done  before. 
Commentators  and  mystics  succeed  to  the  philosophical 
naturalists  of  better  times.     And  though  a  new  race, 
altogether  distinct  in  blood  and  character  from  the 
Greek,  appropriates  to  itself  the   stores  of  Grecian 
learning,  this  movement  does  not,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, break   the   chains  of  literary  slavery.     The 
Arabs  bring,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of  the 
Greeks,  their  own  oriental  habit  of  submission,  their 
oriental  love  of  wonder;  and  thus,  while  they  swell 
the  herd  of  commentators  and  mystics,  they  produce 
no  philosopher. 
Yet  the  Arabs  discharged  an  important  function  in 
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the  history  of  human  knowledge,^ ^  by  preserving,  and 
transmitting  to  more  enlightened  times,  the  intellect 
tual  treasures  of  antiquity.  The  unhappy  dissensions 
which  took  place  in  the  Christian  church  had  scattered 
these  treasures  over  the  East,  at  a  j^eriod  much  ante- 
cedent to  the  rise  of  the  Saracen  power.  In  the  fifth 
century,  the  adherents  of  Nestorius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, were  declared  heretical  by  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  (a.d.  431,)  and  driven  into  exile.  In  this 
manner,  many  of  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men 
of  the  Christian  world  were  removed  to  the  Euphrates, 
where  they  formed  the  Chaldean  church,  erected  the 
celebrated  Nestorian  school  of  Edessa,  and  gave  rise  to 
many  ofisets  from  this  in  various  regions.  Already,  in 
the  fifth  century,  Hibas,  Cumas,  and  Probus,  translated 
the  writings  of  Aristotle  into  Syriac.  But  the  learned 
Nestoriaus  paid  an  especial  attention  to  the  art  of 
medicine,  and  were  the  most  zealous  students  of  the 
works  of  the  Greek  physicians.  At  Djondisabor,  in 
Khusistan,  they  became  an  ostensible  medical  school, 
who  distributed  academical  honours  as  the  result  of 
public  disputations.  The  califs  of  Bagdad  heard  «if  the 
fame  and  the  wisdom  of  the  doctors  of  Djondisabor, 
summoned  some  of  them  to  Bagdad,  and  took  measures 
for  the  foundation  of  a  school  of  learning  in  that  city. 
The  value  of  the  skill,  the  learning,  and  the  virtues  of 
the  Nestorians,  was  so  strongly  felt,  that  they  were 
allowed  by  the  Mohammedans  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  studies  of  those  of  the  Moslemin,  whose  education 
was  most  cared  for.  The  affinity  of  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  languages  made  the  task  of  instruction  more 
easy.  The  Nestorians  translated  the  works  of  the 
ancients  out  of  the  former  into  the  latter  language : 
hence  there  are  still  found  Arabic  manuscripts  of 
Dioscorides,  with  Syriac  words  in  the  margin.  Pliuy 
and  Aristotle  likewise  assumed  an  Arabic  dress;  and 
were,  as  well  as  Dioscorides,  the  foundation  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  Arabian  academies ;  of  which  a  great 
number  were  established  throughout  the  Saracen  em- 
pire, from  Bokhara  in  the  remotest  east,  to  Marocoo 
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and  CordoTa  in  the  west.  After  some  time,  the  Mo- 
hammedans themselves  b^aa  to  translate  and  extract 
from  their  Sjriao  sources;  and  at  length  to  write 
works  of  their  own.  And  thus  arose  vast  libraries, 
such  as  thai  of  Cordova,  which  contained  250,000 
volumes. 

The  Nestorians  are  stated  ^*  to  have  first  established 
among  the  Arabs  those  collections  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances {Apolhec€e)f  from  which  our  term  Apothecary 
is  taken ;  and  to  have  written  books  {DispanscUoria) 
containing  systematic  iustructionH  for  the  employment 
of  these  me^licaments;  a  word  which  long  continued 
to  be  applied  in  the  same  sense,  and  which  we  also 
retain,  though  in  a  modified  application  {Dispensary), 

The  directors  of  these  collections  were  supjiosed  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  witli  plants;  and  yet,  in 
truth,  the.  knowledge  of  plants  owed  but  little  to 
them ;  for  the  Arabic  Dioscorides  was  the  source  and 
standard  of  their  knowledge.  The  flourishing  com- 
merce of  the  Arabians,  their  numerous  and  distant 
journeys,  made  them,  no  doubt,  practically  acquainted 
with  the  productions  of  lands  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Their  Nestorian  teachers  hail  established 
Christianity  even  as  far  as  China  and  Malabar;  and 
their  travellers  mention  *7  the  camphor  of  Sumatra, 
the  aloe-wood  of  Socotra  near  Java,  the  tea  of  China. 
But  they  never  learned  the  art  of  converting  their 
practical  into  ^)eculative  knowledge.  They  treat  of 
plants  only  in  so  far  as  their  use  in  medicine  is  con- 
cerned,^^ and  fidlowpd  Dioscorides  in  the  description, 
and  even  in  the  order  of  the  plants,  except  when  they 
arrange  them  according  to  the  Arabic  alphabet.  With 
httle  clearness  of  view,  they  often  mistake  what  they 
read :  ^'  thus  when  Dioscorides  says  that  ligusticon 
grows  on  the  Apenntne,  a  mountain  not  far  from  the 
Alps;  Avicenna,  misled  by  a  resemblance  of  the 
Arabic  letters,  quotes  him  as  saying  that  the  plant 
grows  on  Akahis,  a  mountain  near  Egypt, 
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It  is  of  little  use  to  enumerate  such  writers.  One 
of  the  most  noted  of  them  was  Mesne,  physician  of  the 
CaJif  of  Kahirah.  His  work,  which  was  translated 
into  Latin  at  a  later  period,  was  entitled,  On  Simple 
Medidnes;  a  title  whidi  was  common  to  many  medical 
treatises,  from  the  time  of  Galen  in  the  second  cen- 
tury. Indeed,  of  this  opposition  of  nmple  and  con^ 
pound  medicines,  we  still  have  traces  in  our  language: 

He  would  ope  hia  leathern  scrip, 
And  show  me  timplet  of  a  thousand  names, 
Telling  their  strange  and  Tigoroua  faculties. 

Where  the  subject  of  our  history,  is  so  entirely  at 
a  stand,  it  is  unprofitable  to  dwell  on  a  list  of  names. 
The  Arabians,  small  as  their  science  was,  were  able  to 
instruct  the  Christians.  Their  writings  were  trans- 
lated by  learned  Europeans,  for  instance,  Michael 
Scot,  and  Constantino  of  Africa,  a  Carthaginian  who 
had  lived  forty  years  among  the  Saracens,^  and  who 
died  A.D.  1087.  Among  his  works,  is  a  Treatise,  De 
Gradihus^  which  contains  the  Arabian  medicinal  lora 
In  the  thirteenth  century  occur  Encyclopaedias,  as  that 
of  Albertus  Magnus,  and  of  Vincont  of  Beauvais;  but 
these  contain  no  natural  history  except  traditions  and 
fables.  Even  the  ancient  writers  were  altogether  per- 
verted and  disfigured.  The  Dioscorides  of  the  middle 
ages  varied  materially  from  ours.*^  Monks,  merchants, 
and  adventui-ers  travelled  far,  but  knowledge  was 
little  increased.  Simon  of  Genoa,^^  a  writer  on  plants 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  boasts  that  he  perambulated 
the  East  in  order  to  collect  plants.  '  Yet  in  his  Cldvis 
SanationiSf  says  a  modem  botanical  writer,^  *  we  dis- 
cover no  trace  of  an  acquaintance  with  nature.  He 
merely  compares  the  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Latin  names 
of  plants,  and  gives  their  medicinal  effect  after  his 
predecessors  :* — so  little  true  is  it,  that  the  use  of  the 
senses  alone  necessarily  leads  to  real  knowledge. 

Though  the  growing  activity  of  thought  in  Europe, 
and  the   revived  acquaintanou  with  the  authors   of 
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Greece  in  their  genuine  form,  were  gradually  dispelling 
the  intellectual  clouds  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  daring 
the  fifteenth  century,  botany  makes  no  approach  to  a 
acientidc  form.  The  greater  part  of  the  literature  of 
this  subject  consisted  of  Herbals,  all  of  which  were 
formed  on  the  same  plan,  and  appeared  uoder  titles 
such  as  Hortus,  or  Ortus  SanitcUis.  There  are,  for 
example,  three^  such  Qerman  Herbals,  with  wood- 
cuts, which  date  about  [490.  But  an  im|K)rtant  pecu- 
liarity in  these  works  is,  that  they  contain  some  indi- 
genous species  placed  side  by  side  with  the  old  ones. 
In  1516,  Tfte  Grete  Herbal  was  published  in  England, 
also  with  woodcuts.  It  contains  an  account  of  more 
than  four  hundred  vegetables,  and  their  products;  of 
which  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  English,  and  are  no 
way  distinguished  from  the  exotics  by  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  inserted  in  the  work. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  next  Chapter,  that  when  the 
intellect  of  Europe  began  really  to  apply  itself  to  the 
observation  of  nature,  the  progress  towards  genuine 
science  soon  began  to  be  visible,  in  this  as  in  other 
subjects ;  but  before  this  tendency  could  operate  freely, 
the  history  of  botany  was  destined  to  show,  in  another 
instance,  how  much  more  grateful  to  man,  even  when 
roused  to  intelligence  and  activity,  is  the  study  of  tra- 
dition than  the  study  of  nature.  When  the  scholars 
of  £uro[>e  had  become  acquainted  with  the  genuine 
works  of  the  ancients  in  the  original  languages,  the 
pleasure  and  admiration  which  they  felt,  led  them  to 
the  most  zealous  endeavours  to  illustrate  and  apply 
what  they  read.  They  fell  into  the  errour  of  sup- 
posing that  the  plants  described  by  Theophrastus, 
Dioecorides,  Pliny,  must  be  those  which  grew  in  their 
own  fields.  And  thus  Ruellius,^  a  French  physician, 
who  only  travelled  in  the  environs  of  Paris  and  in 
Picardy,  imagined  that  he  found  there  the  plants  of 
Italy  and  Greece.  The  originators  of  genuine  botany 
in  Germany,  Brunfels  and  Tragus  (Bock),  committed 
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the  same  mistake :  and  hence  arose  the  misapplication 
of  classical  names  to  many  genera.  The  labonrs  of 
many  other  learned  men  took  the  same  direction,  of 
treating  the  ancient  writers  as  if  they  alone  were  the 
sources  of  knowledge  and  truth. 

But  the  philosopliical  spirit  of  Europe  was  idready 
too  vigorous  to  allow  this  superstitious  erudition  to 
exercise  a  lasting  sway.  Leonicenus,  who  taught  at 
Ferrara  till  he  was  almost  a  hundred  years  old,  and 
died  in  1524,^^^  disputed,  with  great  freedom,  the 
authority  of  the  Arabian  writers,  and  even  of  Pliny. 
He  saw,  and  showed  by  many  examples,  how  little 
Pliny  himself  knew  of  nature,  and  how  many  errours 
he  had  made  or  transmitted.  The  same  independence 
of  thought  with  regard  to  other  ancient  writers,  was 
manifested  by  other  scholars.  Yet  the  power  of 
ancient  authority  melted  away  but  gradually.  Thus 
Antonius  Brassavola,  who  established  on  the  banks  of 
the  To  the  first  botanical  garden  of  modern  times, 
published  in  1536,  his  Examen  omnium  Simplieium 
MedicamerUorum;  and,  as  Cuvier  says,^?  though  he 
studied  plants  in  nature,  his  book  (written  in  the 
Platonic  form  of  dialogue,)  has  still  the  character  of  a 
commentary  on  the  ancients. 

The  Germans  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  libe- 
rat-e  themselves  from  this  thraldom,  and  to  publish 
works  founded  mainly  on  actual  observation.  The 
first  of  the  botanists  who  had  this  great  merit  is  Otho 
Brunfels  of  Ment;e,  whose  work,  Herbnrufn  Virm 
Icones,  appeared  in  1530.  It  consists  of  two  volumes 
in  folio,  with  wood-cuts;  and  in  1532,  a  German  edi- 
tion was  published.  The  plants  which  it  contains  are 
given  without  any  arrangement,  and  thus  he  belongs 
to  the  period  of  unsystematic  knowledge.  Yet  the 
progress  towards  the  formation  of  a  sjrstem  manifested 
itself  so  immediately  in  the  series  of  German  botanists 
to  which  he  belongs,  that  we  might  with  almost  equal 
propriety  transfer  him  to  the  history  of  that  progress; 
to  which  we  now  proceed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FORMATIOX  OF  A  SYSTEM    OF  AbRANGEMENT   OF 

Plants. 


Sect.  X. — Prekide  to  the  Epoch  of  Cceaalpmua. 

rPHE  arrangement  of  plants  in  the  earliest  works 
-L  was  either  arbitrary,  or  according  to  their  use,  or 
some  other  extraneous  circumstance,  as  in  Plinj.  This^ 
and  the  division  of  vegetables  by  Dioscorides  into 
o/roTnalic,  alimentary,  medicinal,  vinous,  is,  as  will  be 
easily  seen,  a  merely  casual  distribution.  The  Arabian 
writers,  and  those  of  the  middle  ages,  showed  still 
more  clearly  their  insensibility  to  the  nature  of  system, 
by  adopting  an  aphabetical  ari'angement;  which  was 
employed  also  in  the  Herbals  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Brunfels,  as  we  hare  said,  adopted  no  principle  of 
order:  nor  did  his  successor,  Fuchs.  Yet  the  latter 
writer  urged  his  countrymen  to  put  aside  their  Arabian 
and  barbarous  Latin  doctors,  and  to  observe  the  vege- 
table kingdom  for  themselves;  and  he  himself  set  the 
example  of  doing  this,  examined  plants  with  zeal  and 
accuracy,  and  made  above  fifteen  hundred  drawings  of 
them.^ 

The  difficulty  of  representing  plants  in  any  useful 
way  by  means  of  drawings,  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  it 
at  tirst  appears.  So  long  as  no  distioction  was  made 
of  the  importance  of  different  organs  of  the  plant,  a 
picture  representing  merely  the  obvious  geueial  ap- 
pearance and  larger  parts,  was  of  comparatively  small 
value.  Hence  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  slighting 
manner  in  which  Pliny  speaks  of  such  records.  '  Those 
who  gave  such  pictures  of  plants,'  he  says,  *  Crateuas, 
Dionysius,  Metrodorus,  have  shown  nothing  clearly, 
except  the  difficulty  of  their  undertaking.     A  picture 
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may  be  mistaken,  and  is  changed  and  disfigured  by 
copyists;  and,  without  these  imperfections,  it  is  not 
enough  to  represent  the  plant  in  one  state,  since  it  has 
four  different  aspects  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.* 

The  diffusion  of  the  habit  of  exact  drawing,  espe* 
cially  among  the  countrymen  of  Albert  Durer  and 
Lucas  Cranach,  and  the  invention  of  wood-cuts  and 
copper-plates,  remedied  some  of  these  defects.  More- 
over, the  conviction  gradually  arose  in  men*s  minds 
that  the  structure  of  the  flower  and  the  fruit  are  the 
most  important  circumstances  in  fixing  the  identity  of 
the  plant.  Theophrastus  speaks  with  precision  of  the 
organs  which  he  describes,  but  these  are  principally 
the  leaves,  root<},  and  stems.  Fuchs  uses  the  term 
apices  for  the  anthers,  and  gluma  for  the  blossom  of 
grasses,  thus  showing  that  he  had  noticeil  these  jMuia 
as  generally  present. 

In  the  next  writer  whom  we  have  to  mention,  we 
find  some  traces  of  a  perception  of  the  real  resemblances 
of  plants  beginning  to  appear.     It  is  impossible  to 
explain  the  progress  of  such  views  without  assuming 
in  the  reader  some  acquaintance  with  plants;  but  a 
very  few  words  may  suffice  to  convey  the  requisite 
notions.     Even  in  the  plants  which  most  commonly 
come  in  our  way,  we  may  perceive  instances  of  the 
resemblances  of  which  we  speak.  Thus  Mint,  Marjoram, 
Basil,  Sage,  Lavender,  Thyme,  Dead-nettle,  and  many 
other  plants,  have  a  tubular  flower,  of  which  the  mouth 
is  divided  iuto  two  lips;  hence  they  are  formed  into  a 
family,  and  termed  Labiatas.     Again,  the  Stock,  the 
Wall-flower,  the  Mustard,  the  Cress,  the  Lady-smock^ 
the  Shepherd's-purse,  have,  among  other  similariiies, 
their  blossoms  with  four  petals  arranged  crosswise; 
these  ai*e  all  of  the  order  Cruci/ercB.     Other  flowers, 
apparently  more  complex,  still  resemble  each  other,  as 
Daisy,  Marigold,  Aster,  and  Chamomile ;  these  belong 
to  the  order  CampositcB.     And  though  the  membera  of 
each  such  family  may  differ  widely  in  their  larger  parts, 
their  stems  and  leaves,  the  close  study  of  nature  leads 
the  botanist  irresistibly  to  consider  their  resemblances 
as  occupying  a  far  more  important  place  than  their 
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differeDces.  It  is  the  general  establishment  of  this 
conviction  and  its  consequences  which  we  have  now  to 
follow. 

The  first  writer  in  whom  we  find  the  traces  of  an 
arrangement  depending  upon  these  natural  resem- 
blances, is  Hieronymus  Tragus,  (Jerom  Bock,)  a 
laborious  German  botauist,  who,  in  1551,  published  a 
herbal.  In  this  work,  several  of  the  species  included 
in  those  natural  families  to  which  we  have  alluded,' 
as  for  instance,  the  Labiatse,  the  Cmcifene,  the  Com- 
posits,  are  for  the  most  part  brought  together;  and 
thus,  although  with  many  mistakes  as  to  such  con- 
nexions, a  new  principle  of  order  is  introduced  into 
the  subject. 

In  pursuing  the  develo}>ement  of  such  principles  of 
natui'al  order,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  the 
principles  lead  to  an  assemblage  of  divisions  and 
groups,  successively  subordinate,  the  lower  to  the 
higher,  like  the  brigades,  regiments,  and  companies 
of  an  army,  or  the  provinces,  towuH,  and  parishes  of 
a  kingdom.  Species  are  included  in  Genera,  Genera 
in  Families  or  Orders,  and  Onlers  in  Classes.  The 
perception  that  there  is  some  connexion  among  the 
species  of  plants,  was  the  first  essential  step;  the 
detection  of  diffurent  marks  and  characters  which 
should  give,  on  the  one  hand,  limited  groups,  on  the 
other,  comprehensive  divisions,  were  other  highly- 
important  parts  of 'this  advance.  To  point  out  every 
successive  movement  in  this  progress  would  be  a  task 
of  extreme  difficulty,  but  we  may  note,  as  the  most 
prominent  portions  of  it,  the  establishment  of  the 
groups  which  immediately  include  S[)ecies,  that  is,  the 
formation  of  Genera;  and  the  invention  of  a  method 
which  should  distribute  into  consistent  and  distinct 
divisions  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  that  is,  tha 
construction  of  a  Systenu 

To  the  second  of  these  two  steps  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  assigning  its  proper  author.  It  belongs  to 
Ceesalpinus,  and  marks  the  first  great  epoch  of  this 
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science.  It  is  less  easy  to  state  to  what  botanist  is 
due  the  establijihment  of  Genera ;  yet  we  may  justly 
assign  the  greater  part  of  the  merit  of  this  iuvention, 
as  is  usually  done,  to  Ck)nrad  Qessner  of  Zurich.  This 
eminent  naturalist,  after  publishing  his  great  work  on 
animals,  died^  of  the  plague  in  1565,  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine,  while  he  was  preparing  to  publish  a  History 
of  Plants,  a  sequel  to  his  History  of  Animals.  The 
fate  of  the  work  thus  left  unfinished  was  remarkable. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  pupil,  Gaspard  Wolf,  who 
was  to  have  published  it,  but  waoting  leisure  for  the 
office,  sold  it  to  Joachim  Camerarius,  a  physician  and 
botanist  of  Nuremberg,  who  made  use  of  the  engravings 
prepared  by  Gessner,  in  an  Epitome  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1586.  The  text  of  Gessner  s  work,  aftc»r 
passing  through  various  hands,  watf  published  in  1754 
under  the  title  of  Gessneri  Opera  Botanica  per  duo 
soRCvla  deeidercUa,  drc,  but  is  very  incomplete. 

The  imperfect  state  in  which  Gessner  left  his 
botanical  laboui*s  makes  it  necessary  to  seek  the  evi- 
dence of  his  peculiar  views  in  scattered  passages  of  his 
correspondence  and  other  works.  One  of  his  great 
merits  was,  that  he  saw  the  peculiar  importance  of 
the  flower  and  fruit  as  affording  the  characters  by 
which  the  affinities  of  plants  were  to  be  detected ;  and 
that  he  urged  this  \^ew  upon  his  contemporaries.  His 
plates  present  to  us,  by  the  side  of  each  plant,  its 
flower  and  its  fruit,  carefully  engraved.  And  in  his 
communications  with  his  botanical  correspondents,  he 
repeatedly  insists  on  these  parts.  Thus*^  in  1565  he 
writes  to  Zuinger  concerning  some  foreign  plants 
which  the  latter  possessed :  '  Tell  me  if  your  plants 
have  fruit  and  flower,  as  well  as  stalk  and  leaves,  for 
those  are  of  much  the  greater  consequence.  By  these 
three  marks, — flower,  fruity  and  seed, — I  find  that 
Saxifraga  and  Consolida  Hegalis  are  related  to 
Aconite.'  These  characters,  derived  from  the  frttclifi- 
cation  (as  the  assemblage  of  flower  and  fruit  is  called), 
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are  the  means  by  which  genera  are  established,  and 
hence,  by  the  best  botanists,  Gessner  is  declared  to  be 
the  inventor  of  genera.^ 

The  luboars  of  Oessner  in  botany,  both  on  account 
of  the  unfinished  state  in  which  he  left  the  application 
of  his  principles,  and  on  account  of  the  absence  of  any 
principles  manifestly  applicable  to  the  whole  extent  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
prelude  to  the  epoch  in  which  those  defects  were 
supplied.     To  that  epoch  we  now  proceed. 

SecC.  2. — Epoch  of  Ccesalpinus. — FormtUion  of  a 
/System  0/  Arrangement, 

If  any  one  were  disposed  to  question  whether  Natural 
History  truly  belongs  to  the  domain  of  Inductive 
Science; — whether  it  is  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  same 
methods,  and  requires  the  same  endowments  of  mind 
as  those  which  lead  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
Physical  Sciences, — ^the  circumstances  under  which 
Botany  has  made  its  advance  appear  fitted  to  remove 
such  doubts.  The  first  decided  step  in  this  study  was 
merely  the  coDstruction  of  a  classification  of  its  sub- 
jects. We  shall,  I  trust,  be  able  to  show  that  such 
a  classification  includes,  in  reality,  the  establishment 
of  one  general  principle,  and  leads  to  more.  But 
without  here  dwelling  on  this  point,  it  is  worth  notice 
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ornamentum,  Conrados  G  essaerus,  ticolar  passages  of  G  casner's  woi  k. 
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that  the  person  to  whom  we  owe  this  claKsification, 
Andreas  Caesalpinus  of  Arezaso,  was  one  of  the  most 
philosophical  men  of  his  time,  profoundly  skilled  in 
the  Aristotelian  lore  which  was  then  esteemed,  yet 
gifted  with  courage  and  sagacity  which  enabled  him  to 
weigh  the  value  of  the  Peripatetic  doctrines,  to  reject 
what  seemed  errour,  and  to  look  onwards  to  a  better 
philosophy.     '  How  are  we  to  understand/  he  inquires, 
*  that  we  must  proceed  from  universals  to  particulars 
(as   Aristotle  directs),   when  particulars  are   better 
known  ?'  *     Yet  he  treats  the  Master  with  deference, 
and,  as  has  been   observed,^  we  see    in    his    great 
botanical  work  deep  traces  of  the  best  features  of  the 
Aristotelian  school,  logic  and  method ;  and,  indeed,  in 
this  work  he  frequently  refers  to  his  QiuBstiones  Peri- 
jxUeticcR,     His  book,  entitled  De  FlarUia  lihri  xvi.  ap- 
peared at  Florence  in  1583.     The  aspect  under  which 
his  task  presented  itself  to  his  mind  appears  to  me  to 
]K>8ses8  so  much  interest,  that  I  will  transcribe  a  few  of 
his  reflections.     After  speaking  of  the  splendid  multi- 
plicity of  the  pi*oductions  of  nature,  tod  the  confusion 
which  has  hithei'to  prevailed  among  writers  on  plants, 
the  growing  treasures  of  the  botanical  world ;  be  adds,^ 
'  In  this  immense  multitude  of  plants,  I  see  that  want 
which  is  most  felt  in  any  other  unordered  crowd :  if 
such  an  assemblage  be  not  arranged  into  brigades  like 
an  army,  all  must  be  tumult  and  fluctuation.     And 
this  accordingly  happens  in  the  treatment  of  plants: 
for  the  mind  is  overwhelmed  by  the  confused  accumu- 
lation of  things,  and  thus  arise  endless  mistake  and 
angry  altercation.*     He  then  states  his  general  view, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  adopted  by  his  successors. 
'  Since  all  science  cansiaU  tn  Uie  collection  of  similarf 
and  ifie  distinction  of  dissimilar  things^  and  since  the 
consequence  of  this  is  a  distribution  into  genera  and 
species,  which  are  to  be  natural  classes  governed  by 
real  differences,  I  have  attempted  to  execute  this  task 
in  the  whole  range  of  plants; — ut  si  quid  pro  ingenii 

*  QwBKtUmes  PeripateUoUt  (i569i)  lib.  i.  quiest.  1. 
7  Cavier,  p.  198.  "  Dcdicatio,  aa. 
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Biei  tenuitate  in  hujusmodi  studio  profeoerini,  ad  com- 
miineiu  utilitatem  profeium/  We  see  here  how  clearlj 
he  claims  for  himself  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
execute  this  task  of  arrangement 

After  certain  preparatory  speculations,  he  says,^ 
'  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  mark  the  kinds  of  plants  by 
essential  ciixmmstances  in  the  fructification.'  He  then 
observes,  '  In  the  constitution  of  organs  three  things 
are  mainly  important — ^the  number,  the  position,  the 
figure.*  And  he  then  proceeds  to  exemplify  this: 
*  Some  have  under  one  flower,  one  seed,  as  Amygdala^ 
or  ONE  aeed-receptaele,  as  Rosa;  or  two  seeds,  as  FerU' 
lariay  or  two  8eed-'rece/>^ac^,  as  Nasturiium;  or  three^ 
as  the  Tiihymalum  kind  have  three  seeds,  the  Btdbct- 
eecB  THREE  receptacles;  or  four,  as  Marrubium,  foub 
seeds,  SUer  four  receptacles;  or  more,  as  Cicoroce^B, 
and  Acanacea  have  more  seeds, Finns,  more  receptacles* 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  here  ten  classes 
made  out  by  means  of  number  alone,  added  to  the 
consideration  of  whether  the  seed  is  alone  in  its  cover- 
ing, as  in  a  cherry,  or  contained  in  a  receptacle  with 
several  others,  as  in  a  beiry,  pod,  or  capsule.  Several 
of  these  divisions  are,  however,  further  subdivided 
according  to  other  ciixsumstances,  and  especially  accord- 
ing as  the  vital  part  of  the  seed,  which  he  called  the 
heart  (car^^),  is  situated  in  the  upper  or  lower  part  of 
the  seed.  As  our  object  here  is  only  to  indicate  the 
principle  of  the  method  of  Csesalpinus,  I  need  not 
further  dwell  on  the  details,  aud  still  less  on  the  defects 
by  which  it  is  disfigured,  as,  for  instance,  the  retention 
of  the  old  distinction  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbs. 

To  some  persons  it  may  appear  that  this  arbitrary 
distribution  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  according  to 
the  number  of  parts  of  a  particular  kind,  cannot 
deserve  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  great  discovery.  And  if, 
indeed,  the  distribution  had  been  arbitrary,  this  would 
have  been  true;  the  real  merit  of  this  and  of  every 
other  system  is,  that  while  it  is  artificial  in  its  form,  it 
is  natural  in. its  results.     The  plants  which  are  asso- 


•  Lib.  i.  c.  J  3, 14.  ^  Coreuhm  of  LinnieiM. 
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oiated  by  tlie  arrangement  of  Cssalpinas,  are  those 
-which  have  the  closest  resemblances  in  the  most  essen- 
tial points.  Thus,  as  Linnseas  says,  though  the  first 
in  attempting  to  form  natural  orders,  he  observed  as 
many  as  the  most  successful  of  later  writers.  Thus 
his  LegtMnina^^  correspond  to  the  natural  order  Legtk- 
minosa;  his  genus  Ferulaceurny^  to  the  UvtbeUattE; 
hia  Btdbaceat^^  to  LUiaoea;  his  Anthemidea^^  to  the 
Compositor  ;  in  like  manner,  the  Bor<igine€B  are  brought 
together,^  ^  and  the  LabicUce,  That  such  assemblages 
are  produced  by  the  application  of  his  principles,  is  a 
sufficient  evidence  that  they  have  their  foundation  in 
the  general  laws  of  the  vegetable  world.  If  this  had 
not  been  the  case,  the  mere  application  of  number  or 
figure  alone  as  a  standard  of  arrangement,  would  have 
produced  only  intolerable  anomalies.  If,  for  instance, 
Cffisalpinus  had  arranged  plants  by  the  number  of 
flowers  on  the  same  stalk,  he  would  have  separated 
individuals  of  the  same  species;  if  he  had  distributed 
them  according  to  the  number  of  leaflets  which  com- 
pose the  leaves,  he  would  have  had  to  place  far  asunder 
different  species  of  the  same  genus.  Or,  as  he  himself 
says,^^  *  If  we  make  one  genus  of  those  which  have  a 
round  root,  as  Rapum,  Aristolochia,  Gyolaminus,  Aton^ 
we  shall  separate  from  this  genus  those  which  most 
agree  with  it,  as  Napum  and  fiaphanum,  which  re- 
semble Rapum,  and  the  long  Aristolochia,  wliich 
resembles  the  round;  while  we  shall  join  the  most 
remote  kinds,  for  the  nature  of  Cydaminus  and  Rapum 
is- altogether  diverse  in  all  other  respects.  -  Or  if  we 
attend  to  the  differences  of  stalk,  so  as  to  make  one 
genus  of  those  which  have  a  naked  stalk,  as  the  Junci, 
Csepe,  Aphacae,  along  with  Cicoracess,  Violas,  we  shall 
still  connect  the  most  unlike  things,  and  disjoin  the 
closest  affinities.  And  if  we  note  the  differences  of 
leaves,  or  even  flowers,  we  fall  into  the  same  difficulty; 
for  many  plants  very  different  in  kind  have  leaves 
very  similar,  as  Polygonum  and  Hypericum,  Emea 


"  Lib,  vl.  W  Lib.  vii.  »  Lib.  x.  "  Lib.  xU. 
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md  Seaamoia,  Apium  and  Ranunculus;  and  plants  of 
the  same  genus  have  sometimes  very  different  leaves, 
as  the  several  species  of  Ranunculus  and  of  Lactuca. 
Nor  will  colour  or  shape  of  the  flowers  help  us  better; 
for  what  has  Vitis  in  common  with  CEnanrhe,  except 
the  resemblance  of  the  flowerf  He  then  goes  on  to 
say,  that  if  we  seek  a  too  close  coiucidence  of  all  the 
eharacters  we  shall  have  no  Species:  and  thus  shows 
US  that  he  had  clearly  before  his  view  the  difficulty 
which  he  had  to  attack,  and  which  it  is  his  glory  to 
have  overcome,  that  of  constructing  Natural  Orders. 

But  as  the  principles  of  Csesalpinua  are  justified,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  their  leading  to  N(U%Mral  OrderSj  they 
are  recommended  on  the  other  by  their  producing  a 
System  which  applies  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  parts  from  which  he  takes 
his  characters  must  occur  in  all  flowering-plants,  for 
all  such  plants  have  seeds.  And  these  seeds,  if  not 
very  numerous  for  each  flower,  will  be  of  a  certain 
definite  number  and  orderly  dii<tribution.  And  thus 
every  plant  will  fall  into  one  part  or  other  of  the  same 
system. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out,  in  this  induction  of 
Cssalpinus,  the  two  elements  which  we  have  so  often 
declared  must  oooiur  in  all  inductive  processes ;  the  exact 
acquaintance  with yfic<«,  and  the  general  and  applicable 
ideas  by  which  these  facts  are  brought  together.  Cwsal- 
pinus  was  no  mere  di^er  in  intellectual  relations  or 
learned  traditions,  but  a  laborious  and  persevering  col- 
lector of  plants  and  of  botanical  knowledge.  *  For  many 
years,'  he  says  in  his  Dedication,  *  I  have  been  pursuing 
my  researcbeH  in  various  regions,  habitually  visiting  the 
places  in  which  grew  the  various  kinds  of  herbs,  shrubs, 
and  trees;  I  have  been  assisted  by  the  labours  of  many 
friends,  and  by  gardens  established  for  the  public 
benefit,  and  containing  foreign  plants  collected  from 
tiie  most  remote  regions.*  He  here  refers  to  the  first 
garden  directed  to  the  public  study  of  Botany,  which 
was  that  of  Pisa,^^  instituted  in  1543,  by  order  of  the 


*7  Cuv.  187. 
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Grand  Duke  Cosmo  tbe  First.  The  management  of  it 
was  confided  first  to  Lucas  Ghini,  and  afterwards  to 
Csesalpinus.  He  had  collected  also  a  herbarium  of 
dried  plants,  which  he  calls  the  rudiment  of  his  work. 
'Tibi  enim/  he  says,  in  his  dedication  to  Francis 
Medici,  Grand  Duke  of  Etruria,  'apud  quem  extat 
ejus  rudimentum  ex  plantis  libro  agglutinatis  a  me 
oompositum.'  And,  throughout,  he  speaks  with  the 
most  familiar  and  vivid  acquaintance  of  the  various 
vegetables  which  he  describe 

But  Csesalpinus  also  possessed  fixed  and  general 
views  concerning  the  relation  and  functions  of  the 
parts  of  plants,  and  ideas  of  symmetry  and  sjrstem ; 
without  which,  as  we  see  in  other  botanists  of  his  and 
succeeding  times,  the  mere  accumulation  of  a  know- 
ledge of  details  does  not  lead  to  any  advance  in 
science.  We  have  already  mentioned  his  reference  to 
general  philosophical  principles,  both  of  the  Peripatetics 
and  of  his  own.  The  first  twelve  chapters  of  his  work 
are  employed  in  explaining  the  general  structure  of 
plants,  and  especially  that  point  to  which  he  justly 
attaches  so  much  importance,  the  results  of  the  dififo- 
rent  situation  of  the  cor  or  corculum  of  the  seed.  He 
shows^^  that  if  we  take  the  root,  or  stem,  or  leaves,  or 
blossom,  as  our  guide  in  classification,  we  shall  separate 
plants  obviously  alike,  and  approximate  those  which 
have  merely  superficial  resemblances.  And  thus  we 
see  that  he  had  in  his  mind  ideas  of  fixed  resemblance 
and  symmetrical  distribution,  which  he  sedulously 
endeavoured  to  apply  to  plants;  while  his  acquaintance 
with  the  vegetable  kingdom  enabled  him  to  see  in 
what  manner  these  ideas  were  not,  and  in  what  manner 
they  were,  really  applicable. 

The  great  merit  and  originality  of  Csesalpinus  have 
been  generally  allowed,  by  the  best  of  the  more  modem 
writers  on  Botany.  Linnseus  calls  him  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  science;  '  Primus  vems  systematicus;*^' 
and,  as  if  not  satisfied  with  the  expression  of  his 
admiration  in  prose,  hangs  a  poetical  garland  on  the 


18  Lib.  I.  cap.  xU.  »  Philosoph.  Boi.  p.  19. 
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tomb  of  his  hero.  The  following  distich  concludes  his 
remarks  on  this  writer : 

QulflqniB  hie  extiterit  primoa  conoedet  honores 
Cesalpine  tibi ;  primaque  serta  dabit : 

and  similar  language  of  praise  has  been  applied  to  him 
by  the  beet  botanists  up  to  Cuvier,^^  who  justly  terms 
his  book  *  a  work  of  genius.' 

Perhaps  the  great  advance  made  in  this  science  by 
Csesalpinus,  is  most  strongly  shown  by  this;  that  no 
one  appeared,  to  follow  the  path  which  he  had  opened 
to  system  and  symmetry,  for  nearly  a  century.  More- 
over, when  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  knowledge 
was  resumed,  his  next  successor,  Morison,  did  not 
choose  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  borrowed  so  much 
from  so  old  a  writer;  and  thus,  hardly  mentions  his 
name,  although  he  takes  advantage  of  his  labours,  and 
even  transcribes  his  words  without  acknowledgment, 
as  I  shall  show.  The  pause  between  the  great  inven- 
tion of  Ciesalpinus,  and  its  natural  sequel,  the  develope- 
ment  and  improvement  of  his  method,  is  so  marked, 
that  I  will,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  an  interruption 
of  chronological  order,  recoi-d  some  of  its  circumstances 
in  a  separate  section. 

Sect,  3. — StcUionary  IntervcU. 

The  method  of  Csesalpinus  was  not,  at  first,  generally 
adopted.  It  had,  indeed,  some  disadvantages.  Employed 
in  drawing  the  boundary-lines  of  the  larger  divisions  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  he  had  omitted  those  smaller 
groups.  Genera,  which  were  both  most  obvious  to 
common  botanists,  and  most  convenient  in  the  descrip- 
tion and  comparison  of  plants.  He  had  also  neglected 
to  give  the  Synonyms  of  other  authoi-s  for  the  plants 
spoken  of  by  him ;  an  appendage  to  botanical  descrip- 
tions, which  the  increase  of  botanical  information  and 
botanical  books  had  now  rendered  indispensable.  And 
thus  it  happened,  that  a  work,  which  must  always  be 
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considered  as  formiog  a  great  epoch  in  the  scienoe  to 
which  it  refers,  was  probably  little  read,  and  in  a  short 
time  could  be  treated  as  if  it  were  quite  forgotten. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  science  was  gradnally  im- 
proved in  its  details.  Clusius,  or  Charles  de  TEcluse, 
first  taught  botanists  to  describe  well.  '  Before  him,* 
says  Mirbel,^^  '  the  descriptions  were  difinae,  obscure, 
indistinct ;  or  else  concise,  incomplete,  vague.  Clusius 
introduced  exactitude,  precision,  neatness,  elegance, 
method :  he  says  nothing  superfluous ;  he  omits  nothing 
necessary.*  He  travelled  over  great  part  of  Europe, 
and  published  vaiious  works  on  the  more  rare  of  the 
plants  which  he  had  seen.  Among  such  plants,  we 
may  note  one  now  well  known,  the  potato;  which  he 
describes  as  being  commonly  used  in  Italy  in  1586;^ 
thus  throwing  doubt,  at  least,  on  the  opinion  which 
ascribes  the  first  introduction  of  it  into  Europe  to  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh,  on  his  return  from  Virginia,  about 
the  same  period.  As  serving  to  illustrate,  both  this 
point,  and  the  descriptive  style  of  Clusius,  I  quote,  in 
a  note,  his  description  of  the  flower  of  this  plant.'^ 

The  addition  of  exotic  (species  to  the  number  of 
known  plants  was  indeed  going  on  rapidly  during  the 
interval  which  we  are  now  considering.  Francis  Her- 
nandez, a  Spaniard,  who  visited  America  towards  the 


^  PhyHdl.  Veg.  p.  5a5.  and  that  they  eall  it  Ttexrfot/JN. 

33  Clusiiu.  Exotic,  iv.  0.  S%,  p.  The  name  7'ora/o  was,  in  England, 

Ixxix.  prev]ou8ly  applied  to  the  Sweet 

2S*Pftpaa   Peruanornm.     Ara-  rotuto(Conoo/vuftur^at(M), which 

ehidna,    Fhcoph.    forte.      Flores  was  the  ctmimon  Potato,  in  distlnc- 

elef^antes,    uiicialis    amplitudinis  tion  to  the  r^ry^Rt'an  Potato,  at  the 

aut    majores,   angulosi,  singular!  time  of  Gerard's  Herbal.  (1597?) 

folio  constanteH,  sed  ita  compli-  Gi'rard'ii  figures  of  both  flants  are 

eato    Dt    quinque    folia    dittcreta  copied  from  those  of  Clns-ins. 

videantur,  coloris  exterius  ex  pur-  It  may  be  seen  by  the  descrip- 

pura  candicantis,  interius  piirpu-  tion  of  Arachidna,  already  qnoted 

rascentis,  radiis  quinque  herbhcois  from  TheophraHtos,  (above,)  that 

ex  umbilico  i»te1Iai  instar  pro<IeuD-  there  is  little  plausibility  In  CIu- 

tibus,  et  totidem  Ktaminlbus  flavis  «iuH*8  conjecture  of  the  plant  being 

in  umboneni  coeuntlbus.'  known   to  the  ancients.     I  need 

He  sayn  that  the  Italians  do  not  not  inform  the  botanist  that  this 

hnow  whence  they  had  the  plant,  opinion  is  untenable. 
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end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  collected  and  described 
many  plants  of  that  country,  some  of  which  were 
afterwards  published  by  Recchi.^  Barnabas  Cobo, 
who  went  as  a  missionary  to  America  in  1596,  also 
described  plants.^  The  Dutch,  among  other  exer- 
tions which  they  made  in  their  struggle  with  the 
tyranny  of  Spain,  sent  out  an  expedition  which,  for  a 
time,  conquered  the  Brazils ;  and  among  other  fruits 
of  this  conquest,  they  published  an  account  of  the 
natural  histoiy  of  the  country.'^  To  avoid  interrupt- 
ing the  connexion  of  such  labours,  I  will  here  carry 
them  on  a  little  further  in  the  order  of  time.  Paul 
Herman,  of  Halle,  in  Saxony,  went  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  to  Ceylon;  and  on  his  return,  asto- 
nished the  botanists  of  Europe  by  the  vast  quantity  of 
remarkable  plants  which  he  introduced  to  their  know- 
ledge.^ Rheede,  the  Dutch  governor  of  Malabar, 
ordered  descriptions  and  drawings  to  be  made  of  many 
curious  species,  which  were  published  in  a  large  work 
in  twelve  folio  volumes.^  Rumphe,  another  Dutch 
consul  at  Amboyna,-*  laboured  with  zeal  and  success 
upon  the  plants  of  the  Moluccas.  Some  species  which 
occur  in  Madagascar  figured  in  a  description  of  that 
island  composed  by  the  French  Commandant  Flacourt^ 
Shortly  afterwards,  Engelbert  Ksempfer,^^  a  West- 
phalian  of  great  acquirements  and  undaunted  courage, 
visited  Persia,  Arabia  Felix,  the  Mogul  Empire,  Ceylon, 
Bengal,  Sumatra,  Java,  Siam,  Japan ;  Wheler  travelled 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  and  Sherard,  the  English 
consul,  published  an  account  of  the  plants  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Smyrna. 
At  the  same  time,  the  New  World  excited  also  the 

^  Ncma  PlaiUarum  Rtgfd  Mexi-  ^  Borttu  Malabaricu$t  i6yo — 

«tmt  HittcHa^  Rom.  16S1.  fol.  1703- 

*  Sprengel,  Cfttch.  der  BotauUs,  *  Herbarium  Amboinauet  Am- 

ii.  61.  sterdam*  1 74 1  — 5 1 ,  fol . 

»  HUtoria  NaturalU  BrasOia,  »  Hittoire  de  la  grande  ItU  Ma- 

L.  B.  1648.  fol.  (PiM  and  Marc-  dagascnr,  Paris,  1661. 

fraf.)  ^  AmamUaUt  BxoUc<B,hemgOT. 

^  Mtuatm  ZeyUmUmm,   L.  B.  t7ia-    4to. 
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<!uriosit7  of  botanists.  Haus  Sloane  collected  the 
plants  of  Jamaica;  John  Banister  those  of  Yirginia; 
William  Yernon,  also  an  Englishman,  and  David 
Kriege,  a  Saxon,  those  of  Maryland ;  two  Frenchmen^ 
Surian  and  Father  Flumier,  those  of  Saint  Domingo. 

We  may  add  that  public  botanical  gardens  were 
about  this  time  established  all  over  Europe.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  institution  of  that  of  Pisa  in  1543 ; 
the  second  was  that  of  Padua  in  1 545 ;  the  next,  that 
of  Florence  in  1556;  the  fourth,  that  of  Bologna, 
1568;  that  of  Rome,  in  the  Vatican,  dates  also  from 
1568. 

The  first  transalpine  garden  of  this  kind  arose  at 
Leyden  in  1577 ;  that  of  Leipsic  in  1580.  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France  established  one  at  Montpellier  in 
1597.  Several  othera  were  instituted  in  Germany; 
but  that  of  Paris  did  not  begin  to  exist  till  1626 ;  that 
of  XJpsal,  afterwards  so  celebrated,  took  its  rise  in 
1657,  that  of  Amsterdam  in  1684.  Morison,  whom 
we  shall  soon  have  to  mention,  calls  himself,  in  1680, 
the  firat  Director  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Oxford. 

[2nd  Ed  J  [To  what  is  above  said  of  Botanical 
Gardens  and  Botanical  Writers,  between  the  times  of 
Cassalpinus  and  Morison,  I  may  add  a  few  circum- 
stances. The  first  academical  garden  in  France  was 
that  at  Montpellier,  which  was  established  by  Peter 
Bichier  de  Belleval,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. About  the  same  period,  rare  flowers  were  cul- 
tivated at  Paris,  and  pictures  of  them  made,  in  order 
to  supply  the  embroiderers  of  the  court-robes  with 
new  patterns.  Thus  figures  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  in  the  garden  of  Peter  Bobins  were  published 
by  the  court-embroiderer  Peter  Vallet,  in  1608,  under 
the  title  of  Le  Jardin  du  Hoi  Henry  I V,  But  Bobins* 
works  were  of  great  service  to  botany;  and  his  garden 
assisted  the  studies  of  Benealmus  (Paul  Beneaulrae), 
whose  Specitnen  HiatoricB  Flantarum  (Paris,  16 11,)  is 
highly  spoken  of  by  the  best  botanists.  Becently, 
Mr.  Bobert  Brown  has  named  after  him  a  new  genus 
of  IridecR  (Benealmia)  ;  adding,  '  Dixi  in  memoriam 
Pauli  Benealmi,  botanici  sui  sevi  aocuratisaimi,  atque 
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Wtaminum  primi  scrutatoris;  qui  non  modo  eorum 
namerum  et  sitiim,  sed  etiam  filameutorum  propor- 
tionem  passim  descripsit,  et  characterem  tetradyna- 
micum  siliquosarum  perspezit  (Prodrofrms  FlorcB  Novm 
HoUanduEj  p.  448.) 

The  oldest  Botanical  Grai'den  in  England  is  that  at 
Hampton  Court,  founded  hj  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
much  enriched  by  Charles  II.  and  William  IIL 
(Sprengel,  GescL  d.  Bot.  vol.  ii.  p.  96.)] 

In  the  mean  time,  although  there  appeared  no  new 
system  which  commanded  the  attention  of  the  bota- 
nical world,  the  feeling  of  the  importance  of  thd 
affinities  of  plants  became  continually  more  strong  and 
distinct. 

Lobel,  who  was  botanist  to  James  the  First,  and 
who  published  his  Stirpium  Adversaria  Nova  in  157 1| 
brings  together  the  natural  families  of  plants  more 
distinctly  than  his  predecessors,  and  even  distinguishes 
(as  Cuvier  states,^^)  monocotyledonous  from  dicotyle^ 
donous  plants ;  one  of  the  most  compi-ehensive  division** 
lines  of  botany,  of  which  succeeding  times  discovered, 
the  value  more  completely.  Fabius  Columna,^  in 
161 6,  gave  figures  of  the  fructification  of  plants  on 
copper,  as  Gessner  had  before  done  on  wood.  But  the 
elder  Bauhin  (John),  notwithstanding  all  that  Cffisal-' 
pinus  had  done,  retrograded,  in  a  work  published  in 
161 9,  into  the  less  precise  and  scientific  distinctions  of 
— trees  with  nuts;  with  berries;  with  acorns;  with 
pods;  creeping  plants,  gourds,  kc:  and  no  clear  pro-i 
gress  towards  a  system  was  anywhere  visible  among 
the  authors  of  this  period. 

While  this  continued  to  be  the  case,  and  while  the 
materials,  thus  destitute  of  order,  went  on  accumulat- 
ing, it  was  inevitable  that  the  evils  which  Caesalpinus 
had  endeavoured  to  remedy,  should  become  more  and 
more  grievous.  *  The  nomenclature  of  the  subject  ^ 
wajB  in  such  disorder,  it  was  so  impossible  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  the  plants  spoken  of  by  preceding 


32  Cur.  Lefona,  &c.  1 98. 
»  lb.  206.  «  Ib.au, 
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writers,  that  thirty  or  forty  different  botanists  bad 
giyen  to  the  same  plant  almost  as  many  different 
names.  Bauhin  called  by  one  appellation,  a  species 
which  Lobel  or  Matthioli  designated  by  another. 
There  was  an  actual  chaos,  a  universal  confusion,  in 
which  it  was  impossible  for  men  to  find  their  way.' 
We  can  the  better  understand  such  a  state  of  thingSy 
from  having,  in  our  own  time,  seen  another  classifi^ 
catory  science,  Mineralogy,  in  the  very  condition  thus 
described.  For  such  a  state  of  confusion  there  is  no 
remedy  but  the  establishment  of  a  true  system  of  olaa- 
sification;  which  by  its  real  foundation,  renders  a 
reason  for  the  place  of  each  species ;  and  which  by  the 
fixity  of  its  classes,  affords  a  basis  for  a  standard 
nomenclature,  as  finally  took  place  in  Botany.  But 
before  such  a  remedy  is  obtained,  men-  natundly  try 
to  alleviate  the  evil  by  tabulating  the  synonyms  of 
different  writers,  as  far  as  they  ai^  able  to  do  sa  The 
task  of  constructing  such  a  Synonymy  of  botany  at  the 
period  of  which  we  speak,  was  undertaken  by  Gbspard 
bauhin,  the  brother  of  John,  but  nineteen  years 
younger.  This  work,  the  Finax  TheoUri  Botanici^ 
was  printed  at  Basil  in  1623.  It  was  a  useful  under^ 
taking  at  the  time ;  but  the  want  of  any  genuine  order 
in  the  Pintuc  itself,  rendered  it  impossible  that  it 
should  be  of  great  permanent  utility. 

After  this  period,  the  progress  of  almost  all  the 
sciences  became  languid  for  a  while ;  and  one  reason 
of  this  interruption  was,  the  wars  and  troubles  which 
prevailed  over  almost  the  whole  of  Europe.  The 
quan*els  of  Charles  the  First  and  his  parliament,  the 
civil  wars  and  the  usurpation,  in  England ;  in  France, 
the  war  of  the  League,  the  stormy  reign  of  Heniy  the 
Fourth,  the  civil  wars  of  the  minority  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth,  the  war  against  the  Protestants  and  the 
war  of  the  Fronde,  in  the  minority  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth ;  the  bloody  and  destructive  Thirty  Years'  War 
in  Germany ;  the  war  of  Spain  with  the  United  Pro* 
vinces  and  with  Portugal ; — all  these  dire  agitations 
left  men  neither  leisure  nor  disposition  to  direct  their 
best  thoughts  to  the  promotion  of  science.    The  baser 
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•piritB  were  brutalized ;  the  better  were  occupied  by 
Idgh  practical  aims  and  struggles  of  their  moral  nature. 
Amid  such  storms,  the  intellectual  powers  of  man 
could  not  work  with  their  due  calmness,  nor  his  intel- 
lectual objects  shine  with  their  proper  lustre. 

At  length  a  period  of  greater  tranquillity  gleamed 
forth,  and  the  sciences  soon  expanded  in  the  sunshine. 
Botany  was  not  inert  amid  this  activity,  and  rapidly 
advanced  in  a  new  direction,  that  of  physiology ;  but 
before  we  speak  of  this  portion  of  our  subject,  we  must 
complete  what  we  have  to  say  of  it  as  a  classificatory 
science. 

Sed.  4. — Sequel  to  the  Epoch  of  Coesalpinus.     Further 
Formation  and  Adoption  of  Syste^natie  Arrangement. 

Soon  after  the  period  of  which  we  now  q)eak,  that  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  of  England, 
systematic  arrangements  of  plants  appeared  in  great 
numbers ;  and  in  a  manner  such  as  to  show  that  the 
minds  of  botanists  had  gradually  been  ripening  for 
this  improvement,  through  the  influence  of  preceding 
writers,  and  the  growing  acquaintance  with  plants.  The 
person  whose  name  is  usually  placed  first  on  this  list, 
Kobert  Morison,  appears  to  me  to  be  much  less  meri- 
torious than  many  of  those  who  published  very  shortly 
after  him ;  but  I  will  give  him  the  precedence  in  my 
narrative.  He  was  a  Scotchman,  who  was  wounded 
fighting  on  the  royalist  side  in  the  civil  wars  of  Eug- 
land.  On  the  triumph  of  the  republicans,  he  with- 
drew to  France,  when  he  became  director  of  the 
garden  of  Oaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  at  Blois;  and 
there  he  came  under  the  notice  of  our  Charles  the 
Second;  who,  on  his  restoration,  summoned  Morison 
to  England,  where  he  became  Supeiintendent  of  the 
Boyal  Gardens,  and  also  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Oxford.  In  1669,  he  published  Remarks  on  Hie 
Miatakes  of  the  two  Bavhina,  in  which  he  proves  that 
many  plants  in  the  Finax  are  erroneously  placed,  and 
shows  considerable  talent  for  appreciating  natural 
families    and    genera.      His  great  systematic  work 
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appeared  from  the  University  press  at   Oxford   in 
1680.     It  contains  a  system,  but  a  system,  Ciiviei' 
says,^^  which  approaches  rather  to  a  natural  method 
than  to  a  rigorous  distribution,  like  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor Csesalpinus,  or  that  of  his  successor  Kay. 
Thus  the  herbaceous  plants  are  divided  into  dimben^ 
leguminous,  sUiquoae,  unicapsvlar,  hicapstdar,  trioap* 
aulary  qtiadricapsuldr,  quinquscapsular ;  this  division 
being  combined  with   characters  derived    from  the 
number  of  petals.     But  along  with  these  numerical 
elements,  are  introduced  othera  of  a  loose  and  hetero- 
geneous kind,  for  instance,  the  classification  of  herbs  as 
lactescent  and  emdlieTU.     It  is  not  unreasonable  to  say, 
that  such  a  scheme  shows  no  talent  for  constructing  a 
complete  system  ;  and  that  the  most  distinct  part  of 
it,  that  de)>endent  on  the  fruit,  was  probably  borrowed 
from  Caesalpinus.     That  this  is  so,  we  have,  I  think, 
strong  proof;  for  though  Morison  nowhere,  I  believe, 
mentions  CaeKalpinus,  except  in  one  place  in  a  loose 
enumeration  of  botanical  writers,^  he  must  have  made 
considerable  use  of  his  work.     For  he  has  introduced 
into  his  own  preface  a  passage  copied  literally  ^  from 
the  dedication  of  CsBsalpinus ;  which  passage  we  have 
already  quoted  (p.  238,)  beginning,  *  Since  all  science 
consists  in  the  collection  of  similar,  and  the  distinc- 
tion  of  dissimilar  things.'     And  that  the  mention 
of  the  original  is  not  omitted  by  accident,  appears 
from  this ;  that  Morison  appropriates  also  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  passage,  which  has  a  personal  reference, 
*  Conatus  sum  id  prcBStare  in  universa  plantarfim  his- 
toriay  ut  si  quid  pro  ingenii  mei  tenuitcUe  in  hujusmodi 
gtudio  prqfecerim,  ad  communem  utUUalem  pro/errem,* 
That  Morison,  thus,  at  so  long  an  interval  after  the 
publication  of  the  work  of  Caesalpinus,  borrowed  from 
him  without  acknowledgment,  and  adopted  his  system 
so  as  to  mutilate  it,  proves  that  he  had  neither  the 
temper  nor  the  talent  of  a  discoverer;  and  justifies  us 
withholding  from   him  the  credit  which  belongs  to 

^  Car.  Lefona,  fcc.  p.  a96. 
W  Prcf.  p.  I.  V  lb.  p.  U. 
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those  who,  in  his  time,  resumed  the  great  undertaking 
of  constructing  a  vegetable  system. 

Among  those  whose  efforts  in  this  way  had  the 
greatest  and  earliest  influence,  was  undoubtedly  our 
countryman,  John  Ray,  who  was  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  at  the  same  time  with  Isaac  Newton« 
But  though  Cuvier  states*^^  that  Ray  was  the  moilel  of 
the  systematists  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Germans  claim  a  part  of  his  merit  for  one 
of  their  countrymen,  Joachim  Jung,  of  Lubeck,  pro- 
fessor at  Hamburg.3^  Concerning  the  principles  of 
this  botanist;  little  was  known  during  his  life.  But  a 
manuscript  of  his  book  was  communicated^^  to  Ray  in 
1 660,  and  from  this  time  forwards,  says  Sprengel,  there 
might  be  noticed  in  the  writings  of  ^Englishmen,  those 
better  and  clearer  views  to  which  Jung's  ])rinciples 
gave  birth.  Five  years  after  the  death  of  Jung,  his 
DoxoBCopia  Physica  was  published,  in  1662;  and  in 
1678,  his  Isagoye  Phytoscopica*  But  neither  of  these 
works  was  ever  much  read ;  and  even  Linnaeus,  whom 
few  things  escaped  which  concerned  botany,  had,  in 
177 1,  seen  none  of  Jimg's  works. 

I  here  pass  over  Jung's  improvements  of  botanical 
language,  and  speak  only  of  those  which  he  is  asserted 
to  have  suggested  in  the  arrangement  of  plants.  He 
examines,  says  Sprengel,'^^  the  value  of  characters  of 
species,  which,  he  holds,  must  not  be  taken  from  the 
thorns,  nor  from  colour,  taste,  smell,  medicinal  effects, 
time  and  place  of  blossomingr  He  shows,  in  numerous 
examples,  what  plants  must  be  separated,  though  called 
by  a  common  name,  and  what  must  be  united,  though 
their  names  are  several 

I  do  not  see  in  this  much  that  interferes  with  the 
originality  of  Ray's  method,'*^  of  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  impoi-tance  ascribed  to  it  by  Cuvier,  as  we  have 

*  U^ona  Hist.  8c,  p.  487.  vad  quotes  ttom  It  th«  definition 

»  Sprengel.  il.  zj.  ""^  ^^' 

*^  SpreDgei.  11.  29. 

•Ray  acknowledges  this  In  hif  4i  jj^ftodu^  Plantanm  Nwa, 
Index  PUaU.  Jffri  Cantab,  p.  a7>    i^Sa.    HUtoria  PUuUartm,  1686. 
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already  seen,  I  shall  give  an  account,  following  that 
great  naturalist.^  I  confine  myself  to  the  ordinary 
plants,  and  omit  the  more  obscure  vegetables,  as  mush- 
rooms, mosses,  ferns,  and  the  like. 

3uoh  plants  are  composite  or  simple.  The  composite 
flowers  are  those  which  contain  many  florets  iu  the 
same  ccdyx.^  These  are  subdivided  according  as  they 
are  composed  altogether  of  complete  florets,  or  of  half 
florets,  or  of  a  center  of  complete  florets,  surrounded  by 
a  circumference  or  ray  of  demi-florets.  Such  are  the 
divisions  of  the  corymbi/ercBy  or  compositce. 

In  the  simple  flowers,  the  seeds  are  naked,  or  in  a 
pericarp.  Those  with  naJced  seeds  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  seeds,  which  may  be  one,  two, 
three,  four,  or  more.  If  there  is  only  one,  no  sub- 
division is  requisite :  if  there  are  two.  Bay  makes  a 
subdivision,  according  as  the  flower  has  ^ye  petals,  or 
a  continuous  corolla.  Here  we  come  to  several  natural 
families.  Thus,  the  flowers  with  two  seeds  and  ^ye 
petals  are  the  (Imbelliferous  plants ;  the  monopetalous 
flowers  with  two  seeds  are  the  SteUatas.  He  founds  the 
division  of  four-seeded  flowers  on  the  circumstance  of 
the  leaves  being  opposite,  or  alternate ;  and  thus  again, 
we  have  the  natuitil  families  of  Asperifolitz,  9a  Echium^ 
^,  which  have  the  leaves  alternate,  and  the  Verticil- 
lata,  as  Salvia,  in  which  the  leaves  are  opposite.  When 
the  flower  has  more  than  four  seeds,  he  makes  no  sub- 
division. 

So  much  for  simple  flowers  with  naked  seeds.  In 
those  where  the  seeds  are  surrounded  by  a  pericarp,  or 
fruit,  this  fruit  is  large,  soft,  and  fleshy,  and  the  plants 
are  pomiferovs ;  or  it  is  small  and  juicy,  and  the  fruit 
is  a  berry,  as  a  Gooseberry. 

If  the  fruit  is  not  juicy,  but  dry,  it  is  multiple  or 
simple.  If  it  be  simple,  we  have  the  leguminose  plants. 
If  it  be  multiple,  the  form  of  the  flower  is  to  be 
attended  to.  The  flower  may  be  monopetaloiu,  or  ietra- 
petalotiSf  or  pentapetalous,  or  with  still  more  divisions. 


^  Car.  LefOiu  HisL  8c,  Nat,  488. 
**  Ifwoluerum,  in  modern  terminolos]r» 
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The  monopetalouB  may  be  regulwr  or  irregula/r;  bo  may 
the  tetrapetaloua  The  regular  tetrapetalous  flowers 
are,  for  example,  the  CrucifercRy  as  Stock  and  Cauli- 
flower :  the  irregular,  are  the  pa/pUionaceous  plants, 
Peas,  Beans,  and  Vetches ;  and  thus  we  again  come  to 
natural  families.  The  remaining  plants  are  divided 
in  the  same  way,  into  those  with  imperfect,  and  those 
with  perfect,  flowers.  Those  with  imperfect  flowers 
are  the  Onuses,  the  Bushes  {Junci),  and  the  like; 
among  those  with  perfect  flowera^  are  the  Falmacece, 
and  the  LUiotcece, 

We  see  that  the  division  of  plants  is  complete  as  a 
system ;  all  flowers  must  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the 
divisions.  Fully  to  explain  the  characters  and  further 
subdivisions  of  these  families,  would  be  to  write  a 
treatise  on  botany;  but  it  is  easily  seen  that  they 
exhaust  the  subject  as  &r  as  they  ga 

Thus  Bay  constructed  his  system  partly  on  the  fruit 
and  partly  on  the  flower ;  or  more  properly,  according 
to  the  expression  of  LinnieuEf,  comparing  his  earlier 
with  his  later  system,  he  began  by  being  a  fructicist, 
and  ended  by  being  a  corcUist,^ 

Ab  we  have  said,  a  number  of  Byrtemg  of  arrangCH 
ment  of  plants  were  published  about  this  time,  some 
founded  on  the  fruit,  some  on  the  corolla,  some  on  the 
calyx,  and  these  employed  in  various  ways.  Rivinus^ 
(whose  real  name  was  Bachman,)  classified  by  the 
flower  alone ;  instead  of  combining  it  with  the  fruit, 
as  Bay  had  done.^  He  had  the  further  merit,  of  being 
the  first  who  rejected  the  old  division,  of  woody,  and 
herbaceous  plants ;  a  division  which,  though  at  variance 
with  any  system  founded  upon  the  stinicture  of  the 
plant,  was  employed  even  by  Toumefort,  and  only 
finally  expelled  by  Linnaeus. 

It  would  throw  little  light  upon  the  histoiy  of 

tt  Ray  was  a  most  Indastrions   qualnted  with  books   than  with 
herbaUaer,  and  I  cannot  under-   plants, 
stand   on    what    ground    Mirbel       ^x  Cut.  Letona^  491. 
asserts,   {Pkyaiol.    Veff.,  torn.    ii.       ^  Historia    OenenUit    ad   rem 
p.  53 1 J  that  he  was  better  ao-   SeHfariam,  1690, 
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botany,  especially  for  our  purpose,  to  dwell  oq  the 
peculiarities  of  these  trausitory  systems.  Linuseus,'^ 
after  his  manner,  has  given  a  classification  of  them. 
Ilivinus,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  a  corolliM,  accord- 
ing to  the  regularity  and  number  of  the  petals; 
Hermann  was  Ajructicist,  Christopher  Knaut*'  adopted 
the  system  of  Ray,  but  inverted  the  order  of  its  parts ; 
Christian  Kuaut  did  nearly  the  same  with  regard  to 
that  of  Rivinus,  taking  number  before  regularity  in 
the  flower.^ 

Of  the  systems  which  prevailed  previous  to  that  of 
Linnaeus,  Tournefort's  was  by  far  the  most  generally 
accepted.  Joseph  Pitton  de  Tournefort  was  of  a  noble 
family  in  Provence,  and  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
Jardin  du  Roi  in  1683.  His  well-known  travels  in  the 
Levant  are  interesting  on  other  subjects,  as  well  as 
botany.  His  InstUtUio  Rei  Iferbari<Ef  published  in 
1700,  contains  his  method,  which  is  that  of  a  coroUigi. 
He  is  guided  by  the  regularity  or  iiTegularity  of  the 
flowers,  by  their  form,  and  by  the  situation  of  the 
receptacle  of  the  seeds  below  the  calyx,  or  within  it 
Thus  his  classes  are — those  in  which  the  flowers  are 
ccmhpaniform^  or  bell-shaped ;  those  in  which  they  are 
injundibuli/ormf  or  funnel-shaped,  as  Tobacco;  then 
the  irregular  flowers,  as  the  Persanatas,  which  resemble 
an  ancient  mask;  the  LabicUce,  yfith  their  two  lips; 
the  Cruciform;  the  Bosacece^  with  flowers  like  a  rose; 
the  UmbdlifercB ;  the  Caryophyllea,  as  the  Pink ;  the 
LUiaceaSy  with  six  petals,  as  the  Tulip,  Narcissus, 
Hyacinth,  Lily;  the  PapUumacecBy  which  are  legu- 
minous plants,  tlie  flower  of  which  resembles  a  butter- 
fly, as  Peas  and  Beans ;  and  finally,  the  AnomcUcuSf  as 
Violet,  Nasturtium,  and  othera. 

Though  this  system  was  found  to  be  attractive,  as 
depending,  in  an  evident  way,  on  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  plant,  the  flower,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it 
was  much  less  definite  than  systems  like  that  of  Rivi- 
nus,  Hermann,  and  Ray,  which  were  -governed  by 
number.     But  Tournefort  succeeded  in  giving  to  the 
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characters  of  genera  a  degree  of  rigour  never  before 
attained,  and  abstracted  them  in  a  separate  form.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  reception  of  botanical  Sys- 
tems has  depended  much  on  their  arrangement  into 
Genera. 

Toumefort*B  success  was  also  much  promoted  by  the 
author  inserting  in  his  work  a  figure  of  a  flower  and 
fruit  belonging  to  each  genua;  and  the  figures,  drawn 
by  Aubriet,  were  of  great  merit.  The  study  of  botany 
was  thus  rendered  easy,  for  it  could  be  learned  by 
taming  over  the  leaves  of  a  book.  In  spite  of  various 
defects,  these  advantages  gave  this  writer  an  ascendancy 
which  lasted,  from  1700,  when  his  book  appeared,  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  For  though  Linnsus  began 
to  publish  in  1735,  his  method  and  his  nomenclature 
were  not  generally  adopted  till  1760. 


2s6 


CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Reform  of  LikkuEus, 


Sect.  T. — Introduction  of  the  Refomu 

ALTHOUGH,  perhaps,  no  man  of  science  ever 
exercised  a  greater  sway  than  Linnaeus,  or  had 
more  enthusiastic  admirers,  the  most  intelligent  bota- 
nists always  speak  of  him,  not  as  a  great  discoverer, 
but  as  a  judicious  and  strenuous  Reformer.  Indeed,  in 
his  own  lists  of  botanical  writers,  he  places  himself 
among  the  '  Reformatores;*  and  it  is  apparent  that 
this  is  the  nature  of  his  real  claim  to  admiration ;  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  sexes  of  plants,  cTen  if  he  had  been 
the  first  to  establish  it,  was  a  point  of  botanical 
physiology,  a  province  of  the  science  which  no  one 
would  select  as  the  peculiar  field  of  Linnaeus's  glory; 
and  the  formation  of  a  system  of  arrangement  on  the 
basis  of  this  doctrine,  though  attended  with  many 
advantages,  was  not  an  improvement  of  any  higher 
order  than  those  introduced  by  Ray  and  Toumefort 
But  as  a  Reformer  of  the  state  of  Natural  History  in 
his  time,  Linnaeus  was  admirable  for  his  skill,  and 
unparalleled  in  his  success.  And  we  have  already 
seen,  in  the  instance  of  the  reform  of  mineralogy,  as 
attempted  by  Mohs  and  Berzelius,  that  men  of  great 
talents  and  knowledge  may  fail  in  such  an  under- 
taking. 

It  is,  however,  only  by  means  of  the  knowledge 
which  he  displays,  and  of  the  beauty  and  convenience 
of  the  improvements  which  he  proposes,  that  any  one 
can  acquire  such  an  influence  as  to  procure  his  sug- 
gestions to  be  adopted.  And  even  if  original  circum- 
stances of  birth  or  position  could  invest  any  one  with 
peculiar  prerogatives  and  powers  in  the  republic  of 
science,  Karl  Linn6  began  his  career  with  no  such 
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advantagea  His  father  was  a  poor  curate  in  Smaland, 
a  proyinoe  of  Sweden;  his  boyhood  was  spent  in 
poyerty  and  privation;  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that,  at  the  age  of  twentyK>ne,  he  contrived  to  subsist 
at  the  IJnivendty  of  Upsal,  whither  a  strong  passion 
for  natural  lustoiy  had  urged  him.  Here,  however, 
he  was  so  far  fortunate,  that  Olaus  Rudbeck,  the 
professor  of  botany,  committed  to  him  the  care  of  the 
Botanic  Cktrden.^  The  perusal  of  the  works  of 
Yaillant  and  Patrick  Blair  suggested  to  him  the  idea 
of  an  arrangement  of  plants,  formed  upon  the  sexual 
organs,  the  stamens  and  pistils ;  and  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment he  published  a  sketch  in  173 1,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four. 

But  we  must  go  forwards  a  few  years  in  his  life,  to 
come  to  the  period  to  which  his  most  important  works 
belong.  University  and  &mily  quarrels  induced  him 
to  travel ;  and,  after  various  changes  of  scene,  he  was 
settled  in  Holland,  as  the  curator  of  the  splendid 
botanical  garden  of  George  Clifford,  an  opulent  banker. 
Here  it  was^  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
greatness.  In  the  two  years  of  his  residence  at 
Harlecamp,  he  published  nine  works.  The  first,  the 
SyHema  NaJbwras^  which  contained  a  comprehensive 
sketch  of  the  whole  domain  of  Natural  History,  excited 
general  astonishment,  by  the  acuteness  of  the  observa- 
tions,  the  happy  talent  of  combination,  and  the  clearness 
of  the  qrstematic  views.  Such  a  work  could  not  fail 
to  procure  considerable  respect  for  its  author.  His 
HoTtuB  Cl\ffbrticma  and  Muga  diffbrtiana  added  to 
this  impression.  The  weight  which  he  had  thus 
acquired,  he  proceeded  to  use  for  the  improvement  of 
botony.  His  Furulamenta  Botanica  and  Bibliotheca 
Bokmica  appeared  in  1736;  his  Critica  Botcmica  and 
Genera  FlanUirum  in  1737 :  his  Classes  FUmtarum 
in  1738 ;  his  Species  FkurUarum  was  not  published  till 
1753 ;  and  all  these  works  appeared  in  many  successive 
editions^  materiaUy  modified. 

This  circulation  of  his  works  showed  that  his  labours 
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were  producing  their  effect.  His  repntatioa  grew; 
and  he  was  soon  enabled  to  exert  a  personal,  as  well 
as  a  literary,  influence,  on  students  of  natural  history. 
He  became  Botanist  Royal,  President  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  and  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsal ;  and  this  office  he  held  for  thirty-six 
years  with  unrivalled  credit;  exercising,  by  means  of 
his  lectures^  his  constant  publications,  and  bis  con- 
versation, an  extraordinaiy  power  over  a  multitude  of 
zealous  naturalists,  belonging  to  every  part  of  the  world. 
In  order  to  understand  more  clearly  the  nature 
and  effect  of  the  reforms  introduced  by  linnseus  into 
botany,  I  shall  consider  them  under  the  four  following 
heads; — Terminology,  Nomencl<Uure,  Artificial  System, 
and  NcUurcU  System, 

Sect.  a. — Linncean  Reform  of  Botanical  Terminology, 

It  must  be  recollected  that  I  designate  as  Terminology^ 
the  system  of  terms  employed  in  the  deseripHan  of 
objects  of  natural  history;  while  by  Nomenclature,  I 
mean  the  collection  of  the  names  of  species.  The 
refo]:m  of  the  descriptive  part  of  botany  was  one  of 
the  tasks  first  attempted  by  lonnieus;  and  his  termi- 
nology was  the  instrument  by  which  his  other  improve- 
ments were  effected. 

Though  most  readers,  probably,  entertain,  at  first,  a 
persuasion  that  a  writer  ought  to  content  himself  with 
the  use  of  common  words  in  their  common  sense,  and 
feel  a  repugnance  to  technical  terms  and  arbitrary 
rules  of  phraseology,  as  pedantic  and  troublesome ;  it 
is  soon  found,  by  the  student  of  any  branch  of 
science,  that,  without  technical  terms  and  fixed  rules, 
there  can  be  no  certain  or  progressive  knowledge. 
The  loose  and  infantiae  grasp  of  common  language 
cannot  hold  objects  steadily  enough  for  scientific  exa- 
mination, or  lift  them  from  one  stage  of  generalization 
to  another.  They  must  be  secured  by  the  rigid 
mechanism  of  a  scientific  phraseology.  This  necessity 
had  been  felt  in  all  the  sciences,  from  the  earliest 
period?;  of  their  progress.     But  Ijie  conviction  had 
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never  been  acted  upon  bo  as  to  produce  a  distinct 
and  adequate  descriptive  botanical  language.  Jung, 
indeed,^  had  already  attempted  to  give  rules  and 
precepts  which  should  answer  this  purpose ;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  FuwHamenia  Botanica  appeared,  that  the 
sdenoe  could  be  said  to  possess  a  fixed  and  complete 
terminology. 

To  give  an  account  of  such  a  terminology,  is,  in 
fact,  to  give  a  description  of  a  dictionary  and  grammar, 
and  is  therefore  what  cannot  here  be  done  in  detail. 
Linnnua*s  work  contains  about  a  thousand  terms  of 
which  the  meaning  and  application  are  distinctly 
explained ;  and  rules  are  given,  by  which,  in  the  use 
of  such  terms,  the  botanist  may  avoid  all  obscurity, 
ambiguity,  unnecessary  prolixity  and  complexity,  and 
even  inelegance  and  barbarism.  Of  course  the  greater 
part  of  the  words  which  Linnssus  thus  recognized, 
had  previously  existed  in  botanical  writers;  and 
many  of  them  had  been  defined  with  technical  pre- 
cision. Thus  Jung^  had  already  explained  what  was 
a  componte,  what  a  pinnate  leaf;  what  kind  of  a  bunch 
of  flowers  is  a  spike,  a  panicle,  an  umbel,  a  corymb, 
respectively.  Linnieus  extended  such  distinctions, 
retaining  complete  clearness  in  their  separation.  Thus, 
with  him,  composite  leaves  are  further  distinguished 
as  digitate,  pinnate,  bipinnate,  pedate,  and  so  on; 
pinnate  leaves  are  abruptly  so,  or  wiUi  an  odd  one,  or 
wiih  a  tendril;  they  are  pinnate  oppositely,  alternately, 
interruptedly,  articulaUly,  decureively.  Again,  the 
inflorescevice,  as  the  mode  of  assemblage  of  the  flowers 
18  called,  may  be  a  tuft,  (fiuciculus,)  a  head,  (capitulum,) 
a  ckuter,  (racemus,)  a  bunch,  (thyrsus,)  a  panicle,  a 
spike,  a  catkin,  (amentum,)  a  corymb,  an  umbel,  a  cyme, 
a  whorl,  (verticillus.)  And  the  rules  which  he  gives, 
though  often  apparently  arbitrary  and  needless,  are 
found,  in  practice,  to  be  of  great  service  by  their  fixity 
and  connexion.  By  the  good  fortune  of  having  had 
a  teacher  with  so  much  delicacy  of  taste  as  Linnteus, 
in  a  situation  of  so  much  influence.  Botany  possesses 
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were  producing  their  effect.  His  reputation  grew; 
and  he  was  soon  enabled  to  exert  a  personal,  as  well 
as  a  literary,  influence,  on  students  of  natural  history. 
He  became  Botanist  Boyal,  President  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  and  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsal ;  and  this  office  he  held  for  thirty-six 
years  with  unrivalled  credit;  exercising,  by  means  of 
his  lectures^  his  constant  publications,  and  his  con- 
versation, an  extraordinary  power  over  a  multitude  of 
zealous  naturalists,  belonging  to  every  part  of  the  world. 
In  order  to  undei*stand  more  clearly  the  nature 
and  effect  of  the  reforms  introduced  by  linnseus  into 
botany,  I  shall  consider  them  under  the  four  following 
heads; — Terminology,  NomendaJture,  Artificial  System^ 
and  Naimrol  System, 

Sect,  a. — LinncBan  Reform  ofBoUmical  Terminology, 

It  must  be  recollected  that  I  designate  as  Terminology^ 
the  system  of  temw  employed  in  the  description  of 
objects  of  natural  histoiy ;  while  by  Nomen^cUure^  I 
mean  the  collection  of  the  ruimes  of  species.  The 
reform  of  the  descriptive  part  of  botany  was  one  of 
the  tasks  first  attempted  by  Linnieus;  and  his  termi- 
nology was  the  instrument  by  which  his  other  improve- 
ments were  effected. 

Though  most  readers,  probably,  entertain,  at  first,  a 
persuasion  that  a  writer  ought  to  content  himself  with 
the  use  of  common  words  in  their  common  sense,  and 
feel  a  repugnance  to  technical  terms  and  arbitrary 
rules  of  phraseology,  as  pedantic  and  troublesome;  it 
is  soon  found,  by  the  student  of  any  branch  of 
science,  that,  without  technical  terms  and  fixed  rules, 
there  can  be  no  certain  or  progressive  knowledge. 
The  loose  and  infantine  grasp  of  common  language 
cannot  hold  objects  steadily  enough  for  scientific  exa- 
mination, or  lift  them  from  one  stage  of  generalization 
to  another.  They  must  be  secured  by  the  rigid 
mechanism  of  a  scientific  phraseology.  This  necessity 
had  been  felt  in  all  the  sciences,  from  the  earliest 
period^;  of  their  progress.     But  Ijie  conviction  had 
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never  been  acted  upon  ao  as  to  produce  a  distinct 
and  adequate  descriptive  botanical  language.  Jung, 
indeed,^  had  already  attempted  to  give  rules  and 
precepts  which  should  answer  this  purpose ;  but  it  was 
not  tUl  the  FundametUa  Botanica  appeared,  that  the 
sdenoe  oould  be  said  to  possess  a  fixed  and  complete 
terminology. 

To  give  an  account  of  such  a  terminology,  is,  in 
fact,  to  give  a  description  of  a  dictionary  and  grammar, 
and  is  therefore  what  cannot  here  be  done  in  detail. 
LinnAus*s  work  contains  about  a  thousand  terms  of 
which  the  meaning  and  application  are  distinctly 
explained ;  and  rules  are  given,  by  which,  in  the  use 
of  such  terms,  the  botanist  may  avoid  all  obscurity, 
ambiguity,  unnecessary  prolixity  and  complexity,  and 
even  inelegance  and  barbarism.  Of  course  the  greater 
part  of  the  words  which  Linnseus  thus  recognized, 
had  previously  existed  in  botanical  writers;  and 
many  of  them  had  been  defined  with  technical  pre- 
cision. Thus  Jung^  had  already  explained  what  was 
a  eomposUe,  what  a  pinnate  leaf;  what  kind  of  a  bunch 
of  flowers  is  a  8pike,  a  panide,  an  umbd,  a  corymb, 
respectively.  Linnieus  extended  such  distinctions, 
retaining  complete  clearness  in  their  separation.  Thus, 
with  him,  composite  leaves  are  further  distinguished 
as  digitate,  pinnate,  bipinnate,  pedate,  and  so  on; 
pinnate  leaves  are  abruptly  so,  or  with  an  odd  one,  or 
vjith  a  tendril;  they  are  pinnate  oppositely,  alternately, 
interruptedly,  articulately,  decuraivdy.  Again,  the 
injhreecence,  as  the  mode  of  assemblage  of  the  flowers 
is  called,  may  be  a  tuft,  (fiuciculus,)  a  head,  (capitulum,) 
a  duster,  (racemus,)  a  bunch,  (thyrsus,)  a  pamde,  a 
spike,  a  catkin,  (amentum,)  a  corymb,  an  umbd,  a  cyme^ 
a  tohorl,  (verticillus.)  And  the  rules  which  he  gives, 
though  often  apparently  arbitrary  and  needless,  are 
found,  in  practice,  to  be  of  great  service  by  their  fixity 
and  connexion.  By  the  good  fortune  of  having  had 
a  teacher  with  so  much  delicacy  of  taste  as  Linnaeus, 
in  a  situation  of  so  much  influence,  Botany  possesses 
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a  descriptiye  language  which  will  long  stand  as  a 
model  for  all  other  subjects. 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  some  persons,  that  sach 
a  terminology  as  we  have  here  described  most  be 
enormously  cumbrous;  and  that,  since  the  terms  are 
arbitrarily  invested  with  their  meaning,  the  inyention 
of  them  requires  no  knowledge  of  nature.  With 
respect  to  the  former  doubt,  we  may  observe,  that 
technical  description  is,  in  reality,  the  only  description 
which  is  clearly  intelligible;  but  that  technical  lan- 
guage cannot  be  understood  without  being  learnt  as 
any  other  language  is  learnt ;  that  is,  the  reader  must 
connect  the  terms  immediately  with  his  own  sensa- 
tions and  notions,  and  not  mediately,  through  a  verbal 
explanation ;  he  must  not  have  to  guess  their  meaning, 
or  to  discover  it  by  a  separate  act  of  interpretation 
into  more  familiar  language  as  often  as  they  occur. 
The  langusge  of  botany  must  be  the  botanist's  most 
familiar  tongue.  When  the  student  has  thus  learnt 
to  think  in  botanical  lang^uage,  it  is  no  idle  distinction 
to  tell  him  that  a  bunch  of  grapes  is  not  a  cluster;  that 
is,  a  thyrsus  not  a  rciceme.  And  the  terminology  ot 
botany  is  then  felt  to  be  a  useful  implement^  not  an 
oppressive  burden.  It  is  only  the  schoolboy  that 
complains  of  the  irksomeness  of  his  grammar  and 
vocabulary.  The  accomplished  student  possesses  them 
without  effort  or  inconvenience. 

As  to  the  other  question,  whether  the  construction 
of  such  a  botanical  grammar  and  vocabulary  implies 
an  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  &cts 
of  nature,  no  one  can  doubt  who  is  familiar  with  any 
descriptive  science.  It  is  true,  that  a  person  might 
construct  an  arbitrary  scheme  of  distinctions  and 
appellations,  with  no  attention  to  natural  objects;  and 
this  is  what  shallow  and  self-confident  persons  often 
set  about  doing,  in  some  branch  of  knowledge  with 
which  they  are  imperfectly  acquainted.  But  the 
slightest  attempt  to  use  such  a  phraseology  leads  to 
confusion;  and  any  continued  use  of  it  leads  to  its 
demolition.  Like  a  garment  which  does  not  fit  us^  it 
we  attempt  to  work  in  it  we  tear  it  in  pieces^ 
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The  formation  of  a  good  deecriptiye  language  is,  in 
&et,  an  inductive  procen  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
vhich  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  progress  of 
natarel  historjr.  It  requires  the  digcovery  of  faobd 
dumuB^My  which  diaoovery  is  to  be  marked  and  fixed, 
like  other  inductive  steps,  by  appropriate  technical 
Una,  The  characters  mnst  be  so  far  fixed,  that  the 
things  which  they  connect  most  have  a  more  per- 
manent and  real  aasociation  than  the  things  which  they 
leave  unconnected.  If  one  bunch  of  grapes  were 
really  a  racemus,  and  another  a  thyrsus,  according  to 
the  definition  of  these  terms,  this  part  of  the  Linnaean 
language  would  lose  its  va]ue;  because  it  would  no 
longer  enable  us  to  assert  a  general  proposition  with 
respect  to  one  kind  of  plants. 

Sect  J. — Linnaan  Reform  qf  BotarUcal  NomenckUure, 

Is  the  ancient  writers  each  recognized  kind  of  plants 
had  a  distinct  nama  The  establishment  of  Genera 
led  to  the  practice  of  designating  Species  by  the  name 
of  the  genus,  with  the  addition  of  a  '  phrase*  to  dis- 
tinguish the  species.  These  phrases,  (expressed  in 
Latin  in  the  ablative  case,)  were  such  as  not  only  to 
mark,  but  to  describe  the  species,  and  were  intended 
to  contain  such  features  of  the  plant  as  were  sufficient 
to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  same  genus.  But 
in  this  way  the  designation  of  a  plant  often  became  a 
long  and  inconvenient  assemblage  of  words.  Thus 
different  kinds  of  Rose  were  described  as, 

Bon  campestric,  spinia  eareni,  biilora  (Rota  cUpina,) 
Bon  acnleata,  foliis  odoratii  snbtuB  rabiginosiB  (R.  eglatUeria.) 
Bon  oaroUiut  fngrani,  foliis  medio  tenue  ■errstiB  {R.  Carolina,) 
Bon  ^lT6ftria  Tolgarii,  flora  odorsto  iacaniAto  {R,  canina.) 

And  several  others.  The  prolixity  of  these  appellations, 
their  variety  in  every  different  author,  the  insufficiency 
and  confusion  of  the  distinctions  which  they  contained, 
were  felt  as  extreme  inconveniences.  The  attempt  of 
Bauhin  to  remedy  this  evil,  by  a  Synonymy,  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  fiuled  at  the  time,  for  want  of  any 
directing  principle;  and  was  become  still  more  de- 
fective by  the  lapse  of  years  and  the  accumulation  of 
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frefth  knowledge  and  new  books.  Haller  had  proposed 
to  distinguish  the  species  of  each  genus  by  the  numbers 
I,  2,  3,  and  so  on;  but  botanists  found  that  their 
memoiy  could  not  deal  with  such  arbitrary  abstrac- 
tion&  The  need  of  some  better  nomenclature  was 
severely  felt 

The  remedy  which  Linnseus  finally  introduced  was 
the  use  of  trivial  names ;  that  is,  the  designation  of  each 
species  by  the  name  of  the  genus  along  with  a  Hngle  con-* 
ventional  word,  imposed  without  any  general  rula  Such 
names  are  added  above  in  parentheses,  to  the  specimens 
of  the  names  previously  in  use.  But  though  this 
remedy  was  found  to  be  complete  and  satisfactory,  and 
is  now  universally  adopted  in  every  branch  of  natural 
history,  it  was  not  one  of  the  reforms  which  Linnaeus 
at  first  proposed.  Perhaps  he  did  not  at  first  see  its 
full  value;  or,  if  he  did,  we  may  suppose  that  it 
required  more  self-confidence  than  he  poraessed,  to  set 
himself  to  introduce  and  establish  ten  thousand  new 
names  in  the  botanical  world.  Accordingly,  the  first 
attempts  of  Linnaeus  at  the  improvement  of  the  no- 
menclature of  botany  were,  the  proposal  of  fixed  and 
careful  rules  for  the  generic  name,  and  for  the  descrip- 
tive phrase.  Thus,  in  his  Critica  Botanica,  he  gives 
many  precepts  concerning  the  selection  of  the  names 
of  genera^  intended  to  secure  convenience  or  elegance. 
For  instance,  that  they  are  to  be  single  words  ;^  he 
substitutes  cUropa  for  bella  donna,  and  leonJtodon  for 
dens  leonia;  that  they  are  not  to  depend  upon  the 
name  of  another  genus,®  as  acriviola,  agrimonoides ; 
that  they  are  not^  to  be  '  sesquipedalia  ;*  and,  says  he, 
any  word  is  sesquipedalian  to  me,  which  has  more 
than  twelve  letters,  as  kalophyUodendron,  for  which  he 
substitutes  calophyllon.  Though  some  of  these  rules 
may  seem  pedantic,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  taken 
altogether,  they  tend  exceedingly,  like  the  labours  of 
purists  in  other  languages,  to  exclude  extravagance^ 
caprice,  and  barbarism  in  botanical  speech. 

The  precepts  which  he  gives  for  the  matter  of  the 
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'  descriptiTe  plirase,*  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  langaage 
of  the  Aristotelian  logicians,  the  '  differentia,*  are,  for 
the  roost  part,  results  of  the  general  role,  that  the 
most  fixed  characters  which  can  be  found  are  to  be 
used ;  this  rule  being  interpreted  according  to  all  the 
knowledge  of  plants  which  had  then  been  acquired 
The  language  of  the  rules  was,  of  course,  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  terminology,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken. 

Thus,  in  the  CrUica  Bolanica,  the  name  of  a  plant 
is  considered  as  consisting  of  a  generic  toard  and  a 
specific  pkrcuie;  and  these  are,  he  says,®  the  right  and 
left  hands  of  the  plant  But  he  then  speaks  of  another 
kind  of  name;  the  trivial  name,  which  is  opposed  to 
the  scientific.  Such  names  were,  he  says,'  those  of  his 
predecessors,  and  especially  of  the  most  ancient  of 
them.  Hitherto  ^^  no  rules  had  been  given  for  their 
use.  He  manifestly,  at  this  period,  has  small  regard 
for  them.  '  Tet,*  he  says, '  trivial  names  may,  perhaps, 
be  used  on  this  account, — ^that  the  differerUia  often 
turns  out  too  long  to  be  convenient  in  common  use, 
and  may  require  change  as  new  species  are  discovered. 
However,"  he  continues, '  in  this  work  we  set  such  names 
aside  altogether,  and  attend  only  to  the  differerUice* 

Even  in  the  Species  Plantarura^  the  work  which 
gave  general  currency  to  these  trivial  names,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  yet  dared  to  propose  so  great  a 
novelty.  They  only  stand  in  the  margin  of  the  work. 
'  I  have  placed  them  there,*  he  says  in  his  Preface, 
'  that,  without  circumlocution,  we  may  call  every  herb 
by  a  single  name ;  I  have  done  this  without  selection, 
which  would  require  more  time.  And  I  beseech  all 
sane  botanists  to  avoid  most  religiously  ever  proposing 
a  trivial  name  without  a  sufficieut  specific  distinction, 
lest  the  science  should  fall  into  its  former  barbarism.' 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  general  reception  of 
these  trivial  names  of  Linnaeus,  as  the  current  lan- 
gaage among  botanists,  was  due,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  to  the  knowledge,  care,  and  skill  with  which 
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bis  diaractera,  both  of  genera  and  of  species,  were  eon- 
structed.  The  rigorous  roles  of  selection  and  expres- 
sion which  are  proposed  in  the  Futndamenta  Botanica 
and  Crttica  Batamca,  he  himself  oonformed  to;  and 
this  scrupulosity  was  employed  upon  the  results  of 
immense  labour.  '  In  ordw  that  I  might  make  mjself 
acquainted  with  the  species  of  plants,'  he  says,  in  the 
preface  to  his  work  upon  them, '  I  have  expl<nred  the 
Alps  of  Lapland,  the  whole  of  Sweden,  a  part  of  No^ 
way,  Denmark,  Germany,  Belgium,  England,  France: 
I  have  examined  the  Botanical  Gkupdens  of  Pari% 
Oxford,  Chelsea,  Harleoamp,  Leyden,  Utrecht^  Amster- 
dam, XJpsal,  and  others:  I  have  turned  over  the 
Herbals  of  Burser,  Hermann,  Clifford,  Burmann,  Olden- 
land,  Oronovius,  Royer,  Sloane,  Sheraid,  Bobart,  Miller, 
Toumefort,  Yaillant,  Jussieu,  Surien,  Beck,  Brown,  ^: 
my  dear  dlBciples  have  gone  to  distant  lands,  and  sent 
me  plants  from  thence;  Kerlen  to  Canada,  Hasselquist 
to  Egypt,  Asbech  to  China,  Toren  to  Surat,  Solander 
to  England,  Alstnemer  to  Southern  Europe,  Martin  to 
Spitzbergen,  Pontin  to  Malabar,  Koehler  to  Italy, 
Forskahl  to  the  East,  Ixefling  to  Spain,  Montin  to 
Lapland :  my  botanical  fiiends  have  sent  me  many 
seeds  and  dried  plants  from  various  countries :  Lsger- 
strom  many  from  the  East  Indies;  GronovHis  most  of 
the  Virginian;  Gmelin  all  the  Siberian;  Burmaan 
those  of  the  Cape.*  And  in  oonsLstenoy  with  this 
habit  of  immense  collection  of  materials,  is  his  maxim,^^ 
that  'a  person  is  a  better  botanist  in  proportion  as  he 
knows  more  species.*  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  this 
maxim,  like  Newton's  declaration  that  discovery  re- 
quires patient  thought  alone,  refers  only  to  the  exer- 
tions of  which  the  man  of  genius  is  consoioiis;  snd 
leaves  out  of  sight  his  peculiar  endowments,  which  he 
does  not  see  because  they  are  part  of  his  power  of 
vision.  With  the  taste  for  symmetry  which  dictated 
the  Critioa  Boianioa,  and  the  talent  for  dassificatioQ 
which  appear  in  the  Grenera  FlanUurumy  and  the  Sy»^ 
tfsma  NaturtB,  a  person  must  undoubtedly  rise  to  higher 
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steps  of  classificatory  knowledge  and  skill,  as  lie  became 
acquainted  with  a  greater  number  of  fiiots. 

The  acknowledged  superiority  of  Linnaeus  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  matter  of  his  sdenoe,  induced  other 
persons  to  defer  to  him  in  what  concerned  its  form; 
especially  when  his  precepts  were,  for  the  most  part, 
recommended  stron^y  both  by  convenience  and  ele- 
gance. The  triyial  names  of  the  Species  Flcmta/rum 
were  generally  received;  and  though  some  of  the 
details  may  have  been  altered,  the  immense  advantage 
of  the  scheme  oisures  its  permanence. 

Sect,  4. — Linmmi8*»  Artificial  System, 

We  have  already  seen,  that,  from  the  time  of  Csssal- 
pinus,  botanists  had  been  endeavouring  to  frame  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  plants.  All  such  arrange- 
ments were  necessarily  both  artificial  and  natural: 
they  were  artificial^  inasmuch  as  they  depended  upon 
assumed  principles,  the  number,  form,  and  position  of 
certain  parts,  by  the  application  of  which  the  whole 
v^etable  kingdom  was  imperatively  subdivided ;  they 
were  natural^  inasmuch  as  the  justification  of  thu 
division  was,  that  it  brought  together  those  plants 
which  were  naturally  related.  No  system  of  arrange- 
ment, for  instance,  would  have  been  tolerated  which, 
in  a  great  proportion  of  cases,  separated  into  distant 
parts  of  the  plan  the  different  species  of  the  same 
genus.  As  far  as  the  main  body  of  the  genera,  at 
least,  all  systems  are  naturaL 

But  beginning  from  this  line,  we  may  construct  our 
systems  with  two  opposite  purposes,  according  as  we 
endeavour  to  carry  our  assumed  principle  of  division 
rigorously  and  consistently  through  the  system,  or  as 
we  wish  to  associate  natural  fiimilies  of  a  wider  kind 
than  genera.  The  former  propensity  leads  to  an 
artificial,  the  latter  to  a  natural  method.  Each  is  a 
Syetein  o£  Plants;  but  in  the  fiist,  the  emphasis  is 
thrown  on  the  former  word  of  the  title,  in  the  other^ 
on  the  latter. 

The  strongest  recommendation  of  an  artificial  sys- 
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tern,  (besides  its  approaching  to  a  natural  method,)  is, 
that  it  shall  be  capable  of  easy  use;  for  which  purpose, 
the  facts  on  which  it  depends  must  be  apparent  in 
their  relations,  and  universal  in  their  occurrence.  The 
system  of  Linnceus,  founded  upon  the  number,  position, 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  stamina  and  pistils,  the 
reproductive  organs  of  the  plants,  possessed  this  merit 
in  an  eminent  degree,  as  &r  as  these  characters  are 
concerned ;  that  is,  as  fiir  as  the  dosses  and  orders.  In 
its  further  subdivision  into  genera,  its  superiority  was 
mainly  due  to  the  exact  observation  and  description, 
which  we  have  already  had  to  notice  as  talents  which 
Linnaeus  peculiarly  possessed. 

The  Linniean  system  of  plants  was  more  definite 
than  that  of  Toumefort,  which  was  governed  by  the 
corolla;  for  number  is  more  definite  than  irregular 
form.  It  was  more  readily  employed  than  any  of  those 
which  depend  on  the  fruit,  for  the  flower  is  a  more 
obvious  object,  and  more  easily  examined.  Still,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  circumstance  which 
gave  the  main  currency  to  the  system  of  Linnseus  was, 
its  physiological  signification :  it  was  the  Sextud  Sf/s- 
lem.  The  relation  of  the  parts  to  which  it  directed 
the  attention,  interested  both  the  philosophical  faculty 
and  the  imagination.  And  when,  soon  after  the 
system  had  become  familiar  in  our  own  country,  the 
poet  of  The  Botamic  Garden  peopled  the  l)ell  of  every 
flower  with  '  Nymphs  *  and  '  Swains,*  his  imagery  was 
felt  to  be  by  no  means  forced  and  far-fetched. 

The  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sexes  of  plants,  as 
a  point  of  physiology,  does  not  belong  to  this  place ; 
and  the  Linnsean  system  of  classification  need  not  be 
longer  dwelt  upon  for  our  present  purpose.  I  will  only 
explain  a  little  ^rther  what  has  been  said,  that  it  is, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  a  natural  system.  Several  of 
Linn8eu6*s  classes  are,  in  a  great  measure,  natural  asso* 
ciations,  kept  together  in  violation  of  his  own  artificial 
rules.  Thus  the  class  Diadelphiaf  in  which,  by  the 
system,  the  filaments  of  the  stamina  should  be  bound 
together  in  two  parcels,  does,  in  fact,  contain  many 
genera  which  are  monadelphotds,  the  filaments  of  the 
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fltamina  all  cohering  so  as  to  form  one  bundle  only;  as 
in  Genista,  Spartiumy  AnthyUis^  Lupintis,  &c.  And 
why  is  this  violation  of  rule  ?  Precisely  because  these 
genera  all  belong  to  the  natural  tribe  of  Papilio^ 
naeeous  plants,  which  the  author  of  the  system  could 
not  prevail  upon  himself  to  tear  asunder.  Yet  in  other 
cases  Linnsus  was  true  to  his  system,  to  the  injury  of 
natural  alliaDoes,  as  be  wa.^  for  inotance,  in  il^other 
portion  of  tliis  very  tribe  of  FapilionacetE  ;  for  there 
are  plants  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  tribe,  but 
which  have  ten  separate  stamens ;  and  these  he  placed 
in  the  order  Decandria,  Upon  the  whole,  however,  he 
inclines  rather  to  admit  transgression  of  art  than  of 
nature. 

The  reason  of  this  inclination  was,  that  he  rightly 
considered  an  artificial  method  as  instrumental  to  the 
investigation  of  a  natural  one;  and  to  this  part  of  his 
views  we  now  proceed. 

SecL  5. — Linnceudt  Views  on  a  Natural  Method, 

The  admirers  of  Linnaeus,  the  English  especially,  were 
for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  putting  his  Sexual  Sys- 
tem in  opposition  to  the  Natural  Method,  which  about 
the  same  time  was  attempted  in  France.  And  as  they 
often  appear  to  have  imagined  that  the  ultimate  object 
of  botuiical  methods  was  to  know  the  names  of  plants, 
they  naturally  preferred  the  Swedish  method,  which 
is  excellent  as  a  finder.  No  person,  however,  who 
wishes  to  know  botany  as  a  science,  that  is,  as  a  body 
of  general  truths,  can  be  content  with  making  names 
his  ultimate  object.  Such  a  person  will  be  constantly 
and  iiTesistibly  led  on  to  attempt  to  catch  sight  of  the 
natural  arrangement  of  plants,  even  before  he  discovers, 
as  he  will  discover  by  pursuing  such  a  course  of  study, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  arrangement  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  essential  construction  and  vital 
mechanism  of  plants.  He  will  consider  an  artificial 
method  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  a  natural  method. 
Accordingly,  however  much  some  of  his  followers 
may  have  overlooked  this,  it  is  what  Linnaeus  himself 
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always  held  and  taught.  And  though  what  he  eze- 
outed  with  regard  to  this  object  was  but  little,^'  the 
distinct  manner  in  which  he  presented  the  relations  of 
an  artificial  and  natural  method,  may  justly  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  great  improyements  which  he 
introduced  into  the  study  of  his  science. 

Thus  in  the  Clcuaes  Flankurum,  (1747,)  he  speaks 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  of  discovering  the  natural 
orders,  and  of  the  attempts  made  by  others.  '  Yet,* 
he  adds, '  I  too  have  laboured  at  this,  have  done  some- 
thing, have  much  still  to  do,  and  shall  labour  at  the 
object  as  long  as  I  liva'  He  afterwards  proposed 
sixty-seven  orders,  as  the  fragments  of  a  natural 
method,  always  professing  their  imperfection.^^  And 
in  others  of  his  works  ^*  he  lays  down  some  antitheses 
on  the  subject  after  his  manner.  *  The  natural  orders 
teach  us  the  nature  of  plants;  the  artificial  orders 
enable  us  to  recognize  plants.  The  natural  orders, 
without  a  key,  do  not  constitute  a  Method ;  the  Method 
ought  to  be  available  without  a  master.' 

That  extreme  difficulty  must  attend  the  formation 
of  a  Natural  Method,  may  be  seen  from  the  veiy 
indefinite  nature  of  the  Aphorisms  upon  this  subject 
which  Linn»us  has  delivered,  and  which  the  best 
botanists  of  succeeding  times  have  assented  to.  Such 
are  these; — the  Natural  Orders  must  be  formed  by 
attention,  not  to  one  or  two,  but  to  all  the  parts  of 
plants; — ^the  same  organs  are  of  great  importance  in 
regulating  the  divisions  of  one  part  of  the  system^  and 
of  small  importance  in  another  part  ;^b — ^the  Character 
does  not  constitute  the  G^nus,  but  the  G^nus  the  Ohsr 
racter; — ^the  Character  is  necessary,  not  to  make  the 
Cbnus,  but  to  recognize  it.  The  vagueness  of  these 
maxims  is  easily  seen;  the  rule  of  attending  to  all 
the  parts,  implies,  that  we  are  to  estimate  their  rela* 
tive  importance,  either  by  physiological  considerations, 
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(and  these  again  lead  to  arbitrary  roles,  as,  for 
instance,  the  sapetiority  of  the  function  of  nutrition 
to  that  of  reproduction,)  or  by  a  sort  of  latent  natu- 
ralist instinct^  which  linnaus  in  some  paasages  seems 
to  recognise.  'The  Habit  of  a  plant,'  he  says,^^  '  must 
be  secretly  consulted.  A  practised  botanist  will  dis* 
tinguish,  at  the  first  glance,  the  plants  of  different 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  yet  will  be  at  a  loss  to  tell 
by  what  murk  he  detects  them.  There  is,  I  know  not 
what  look, — sinister,  dry,  obscure  in  African  plants; 
superb  and  elevated,  in  the  Asiatic;  smooth  and 
cheerful,  in  the  American ;  stunted  and  indurated,  in 
the  Alpine.' 

Again,  the  rule  that  the  same  parts  are  of  very 
different  value  in  different  Orders,  not  only  leaves  us 
in  want  of  rules  or  reasons  which  may  enable  us  to 
compare  the  marks  of  different  Orders,  but  destroys 
the  systematic  completeness  of  the  natural  arrange- 
ment. If  some  of  the  Orders  be  regulated  by  tiie 
flower  and  othen  by  the  fruit,  we  may  have  plants,  of 
which  the  flower  would  place  them  in  one  Order,  and 
the  fruit  in  another.  The  answer  to  this  difficulty  is 
the  maxim  already  stated; — ^that  no  Character  makes 
the  Order;  and  that  if  a  Character  do  not  enable  us  to 
recognize  the  Order,  it  does  not  answw  its  purpose, 
and  ought  to  be  changed  for  another. 

This  doctrine,  that  the  Character  is  to  be  employed 
as  a  servant  and  not  as  a  master,  was  a  stumblmg- 
block  in  the  way  of  those  disciples  who  looked  only 
for  dogmatical  and  universal  rules.  One  of  Linn»us*s 
pupils,  Paul  Dietrich  Giseke,  has  given  us  a  very 
Hvely  account  of  his  own  perplexity  on  having  this 
view  propounded  to  him,  and  of  the  way  in  which  he 
struggled  with  it.  He  had  complained  of  the  want  of 
intelligible  grounds,  in  the  collection  of  natural  orders 
given  by  Idnnfleua  Linn»us^7  wrote  in  answer,  *  You 
ask  me  for  the  characters  of  the  Natural  Orders :  I 
confess  I  cannot  give  them.'  Such  a  reply  naturally 
increased  Giseke's  difficulties.      But  afterwards,   in 

^  PkH  Bot,  p.  171.  *'  Unnai  Prcekctianet,  Pref.  p.  zt. 
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1 77 1,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  some  time  at 
Upsal ;  and  he  narrates  a  conversation  which  he  held 
with  tiie  great  teacher  on  this  subject,  and  which  I 
think  may  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  the  difficulty; 
« — one  by  no  means  easily  removed,  and  by  the  general 
reader,  not  even  readily  comprehended  with  distinct- 
ness. Giseke  began  by  conceiving  that  an  Order  fmtH 
have  that  attribute  from  which  its  name  is  derived; — 
that  the  UrnbdUUm  must  have  their  flower  disposed  in 
an  umbeL  The  'mighty  master'  smiled,^  and  told 
him  not  to  look  at  names,  but  at  nature.  <  But*  (said 
the  pupil)  '  what  is  the  use  of  the  name,  if  it  does  not 
mean  what  it  professes  to  meanf  'It  is  of  small 
import'  (replied  Linnaeus)  '  tchai  you  caU  the  Order,  if 
you  take  a  proper  series  of  plants  and  give  it  some 
name,  which  is  clearly  understood  to  apply  to  the 
plants  which  you  have  associated.  In  such  cases  as 
you  refer  to,  I  followed  the  logical  rule,  of  borrowing 
a  name  a  patiari,  from  the  principal  member.  Cfui 
you'  (he  added)  '  give  me  the  character  of  any  single 
Order  f  Giseke.  '  Surely,  the  character  of  the  Urn- 
beUatcB  is,  that   they  have   an  umbel  f      Linnaus, 

*  Gk)od ;  but  there  are  plants  which  have  an  umbel,  and 
are  not  of  the  UmbdUUas.^  G.  *1  remember.  We 
must  therefore  add,  that  they  have  two  naked  seeds.' 
L.  *  Then,  Echinophora,  which  has  only  one  seed,  and 
Eryngiumy  which  has  not  an  umbel,  will  not  be 
UrnbeUfxtcs;  and  yet  they  are  of  the  Order.'  (?.  *I 
would  place  Eryngium  among  the  AggregaUB*     L. 

*  No ;  both  are  beyond  dispute  UmbelUUcs,  Eryngiwm 
has  an  involucrum,  five  stamina,  two  pistils,  dec.  Try 
again  for  your  Character.'  G,  *  1  would  transfer  such 
plants  to  the  end  of  the  Order,  and  make  them  form 
the  transition  to  the  next  Order.  Eryngium  would 
connect  the  UmbdkUm  with  the  AggregcUa.*  Z.  '  Ah  I 
my  good  friend,  the  Trarmtion  from  Order  to  Order 
is  one  thing;  the  Character  of  an  Order  is  another. 
The  Transitions  I  cotdd  indicate;  but  a  Character  of 
a  Natural  Order  is  impossible.     I  will  not  give  my 

^  *  Subrisit  6  raw.* 
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reasons  for  the  distribution  of  Natural  Orders  which 
I  have  published.  You  or  some  other  person,  aftei 
twenty  or  after  fifty  years,  will  discover  them,  and  see 
that  I  was  in  the  right.' 

I  have  given  a  portion  of  this  curious  conversation, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  attempt  to  establish  Natural 
Orders  leads  to  convictions  which  are  out  of  the 
domain  of  the  systematic  grounds  on  which  they 
profess  to  proceed.  I  believe  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
to  be,  that  the  systematist,  in  such  instances,  is  guided 
by  an  unformed  and  undeveloped  apprehension  of 
physiological  functions.  The  ideas  of  the  form,  number 
and  figure  of  parts  are,  in  some  measure,  overshadowed 
and  superseded  by  the  rising  perception  of  organic 
and  vi^  relations ;  and  the  philosopher  who  aims  at 
a  Natural  Method,  while  he  is  endeavouring  merely  to 
explore  the  apartment  in  which  he  had  placed  himself, 
that  of  Arrangement,  is  led  beyond  it,  to  a  point 
where  another  light  begins,  though  dimly,  to  be  seen ; 
he  is  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of 
Organization  and  Life. 

The  sciences  which  depend  on  these  ideas  will  be 
the  subject  of  our  consideration  hereafter.  But  what 
has  been  said  may  perhaps  serve  to  explain  the 
acknowledged  and  inevitable  imperfection  of  the  un- 
physiological  Linnsan  attempts  towards  a  natural 
method.  '  Artificial  Classes  are,*  Linneeus  says,  '  a 
substitute  for  Natural,  till  Natural  are  detected.'  But 
we  have  not'  yet  a  Natural  Method.  <  Nor,'  he  says, 
in  the  conversation  above  cited,  '  can  we  have  a  Natural 
Method ;  for  a  Natural  Method  implies  Natural  Classes 
and  Orders;  and  these  Orders  must  have  Characters.' 
*  And  they,'  he  adds,  in  another  place,^'  '  who,  though 
they  cannot  obtain  a  complete  Natural  Method,  arrange 
plants  according  to  the  ^gments  of  such  a  method,  to 
the  rejection  of  the  Artificial,  seem  to  me  like  persons 
who  pull  down  a  convenient  vaulted  room,  and  set 
about  building  another,  though  they  cannot  turn  the 
vault  which  is  to  cover  it.' 


^  Oen,  PUuU.  In  PnOed.  p.  xii. 
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How  fiir  these  considerations  deterred  other  persons 
from  taming  their  main  attention  to  a  natural  method, 
we  shall  shortly  see;  but  in  the  mean  time,  we  must 
complete  the  historj  of  the  Linnnaa  Beform. 


SedL  6. — BecepUan  cmd  Diffudon  of  th€  Linmmn 

Wk  have  already  seen  that  Linneus  reoeiyed,  from  his 
own  country,  honours  and  emoluments  which  mark 
his  reputation  as  establishedi  as  early  as  1740;  and  by 
his  publications,  his  lectures,  and  hia  personal  oommu- 
nications,  he  soon  drew  round  him  many  disoii^esy 
whom  he  impressed  strongly  with  his  own  doctrines 
and  methods.  It  would  seem  that  the  scienoes  of 
classification  tend,  at  least  in  modem  times,  more  than 
other  sciences,  to  collect  about  the  chair  of  the  teacher 
a  large  body  of  sealous  and  obedient  pupils;  linnceus 
and  Werner  were  by  fiir  the  most  powerful  heads  of 
schools  of  any  men  who  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
last  century.  Perhaps  one  reason  of  this  is,  that  in 
these  sciences,  consisting  of  such  an  enormous  multi- 
tude of ,  species,  of  descriptive  particulars,  and  of 
previous  classifications,  the  learner  is  dependent  upon 
the  teacher  more  completely,  and  for  a  longer  time, 
than  in  other  subjects  of  speculation:  he  cannot  so 
soon  or  so  easily  cast  off  the  aid  and  influence  of  the 
master,  to  pursue  reasonings  and  hypotheses  of  his 
OMm.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  &ct  is,  that 
the  reputation  and  authority  of  Linnaeus,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  were  immense.  He  enjoyed  also  royal 
fi&vour,  for  the  King  and  Queen  of  Sweden  were  both 
fond  of  natural  history.  In  1753,  Linmeus  received 
from  the  hand  of  his  sovereign  the  knighthood  of  the 
Polar  Star,  an  honour  which  had  never  befbre  been 
conferred  for  literary  merit;  and  in  1756,  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Swedish  nobility,  by  the  title  of  Yon 
Linn6 ;  and  this  distinction  was  confirmed  by  the  Diet 
in  1762.  He  lived,  honoured  and  courted,  to  the  age 
of  seventy-one ;  and  in  1 7  7  8  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
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of  TJpeal,  with  many  testimonies  of  public  respect  and 
yeneration. 

De  CandoUe^  assigns,  as  the  causes  of  the  successes 
of  the  linnsean  system, — ^the  specific  names, — ^the  cha- 
racteristic phrase, — the  fixation  of  descriptive  language, 
— ^the  distinction  of  varieties  and  species, — ^the  exten- 
sion of  the  method  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature, — 
and  the  practice  of  introducing  into  it  the  species  most 
recently  discovered.  This  last  course  Linnaaus  con- 
stantly pursued;  thus  making  his  works  the  most 
valuable  for  matter,  as  they  were  the  most  convenient 
in  form.  The  general  diffusion  of  his  methods  over 
Europe  may  be  dated,  perhaps,  a  few  years  after  1760, 
when  the  tenth  and  the  succeeding  editions  of  the 
Sygtema  NcJ/ura  were  in  circulation,  professing  to 
include  ereiy  species  of  organized  beings.  But  his 
pupils  and  correspondents  effected  no  less  than  his 
books,  in  giving  currency  to  his  system.  In  Germany,^ 
it  was  defended  by  Lndwig,  Gesner,  Fabricius.  But 
Haller,  whose  reputation  in  physiology  was  as  great  as 
that  of  Idnneus  in  methodology,  rejected  it  as  too 
merely  artificial.  In  France,  it  did  not  make  any 
rapid  or  extensive  progress :  the  best  French  botanists 
were  at  this  time  occupied  with  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  the  construction  of  a  Natural  Method 
And  though  the  rhetorician  Rousseau,  charmed,  we 
may  suppose,  with  the  elegant  precision  of  the  Philo' 
Bophia  Botcmicaf  declared  it  to  be  the  most  philosophical 
work  he  had  ever  read  in  his  life,  Buffon  and  Adanson, 
describers  and  philosophers  of  a  more  ambitious  school, 
felt  a  repugnance  to  the  rigorous  rules,  and  limited, 
but  finished,  undertakings  of  the  Swedish  naturalist. 
To  resist  his  criticism  and  his  influence,  they  armed 
themselves  with  dislike  and  contempt. 

In  England  the  linnean  system  was  very  favourably 
received: — ^perhaps  the  more  favourably,  for  being  a 
strictly  artificial  system.  For  the  indefinite  and  un- 
finished form  which  almost  inevitably  clings  to  a 
natural  method,  appears  to  be  peculiarly  dbtasteful  to 


^  TMor.  Mm,  p.  40.  *>  SpnngdL  tt.  ^44. 
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oar  tmintTjmea.  It  might  seem  ■■  if  the  stupense 
ftod  cntving  vhicfa  comes  with  knowledge  cmifeMedly 
incomplete  were  so  diMigreeable  to  them,  that  thej' 
were  willing  to  avoid  it,  At  any  rate  whatever;  ather 
hj  rejecting  qrstem  altogether,  or  by  aooepting  a  dog- 
matiiMl  system  withont  leaerre.  The  former  has  b«en 
their  course  in  recent  timea  with  regard  to  Uiueralogy; 
the  latter  was  their  proceeding  with  reapeet  to  the 
LinDKan  Botany.  It  is  in  this  country  alone,  I  believe, 
that  WemenoTi  and  Linnaan  Societies  hare  been  insti- 
tuted. Bnch  appellations  somewhat  remind  ns  of  th« 
Aristotelian  and  Platonic  schools  of  ancient  Oreece. 
In  the  same  spirit  it  was,  that  the  Artificial  Bystem  was 
at  one  time  here  considered,  not  m  mbsidiary  and  pre- 
paratory to  the  Natural  Orden,  but  as  oppoaed  to 
them.  This  was  much  as  if  the  disposition  of  an 
army  in  a  review  shonld  be  considered  as  inconsiatent 
with  another  arrangement  of  it  in  a  battle. 

When  Linnieus  visited  England  in  1736,  Stoane, 
then  the  patron  of  natural  history  in  this  country,  is 
■aid  to  have  given  him  a  oool  reception,  such  as  was 
perhaps  most  natural  from  an  old  man  to  a  yotiug 
innovator ;  and  Dillenius,  the  professor  at  Ozfont,  did 
not  accept  the  sexual  system.  But  as  Fnlteney,  the 
historian  of  English  Botany,  says,  when  hia  works 
became  known,  'the  simplicity  of  the  classical  cha- 
racters, the  uniformity  of  the  generic  notes,  all  con- 
fined to  the  parts  of  the  iructification,  and  the  precision 
which  marked  the  specific  distinctions,  merits  so  new, 
soon  commanded  the  assent  of  the  unprejudiced.' 

Perhaps  the  progress  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Linnsan  System  into  England  will  be  best  understood 
firom  the  stab^ment  of  T.  Uartyn,  who  was  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  &om  1761 
to  1835.  'Al>otit  the  year  1750,' he  says,^  'I  was  a 
pupil  of  the  school  of  our  great  countryman  Bay;  but 
the  rich  vein  of  knowledge,  the  profoundness  and  pre- 
cision,  which  I  remarked  everywhere  in  the  PkilotojMa 
Botaniea,  (published  in  1751,)  withdrew  me  from  my 

**  FnC  to  Lmfvift  9fBiM>if,  Vd  adil.  iBb7. 
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first  mMter,  and  I  became  a  decided  convert  to  that 
Bjstem  of  botany  which  has  since  been  generally 
reoeiyed.  In  i753>  the  Sp9cie9  Plantarum,  which  first 
introduced  the  specific  names,  made  me  a  Linnean 
completely.'  In  1763,  he  introduced  the  system  in 
his  lectures  at  Cambridge,  and  these  were  the  first 
Linnaean  lectures  in  England.  StilHngfleet  had  already, 
in  1757;  and  Lee,  in  1760,  called  the  attention  of 
English  readers  to  Linnaeus.  Sir  J.  Hill,  (the  king^s 
gardener  at  Kew,)  in  his  Flora  Briiannica,  published 
in  1760,  had  employed  the  classes  and  generic  cha- 
racters, but  not  the  nomenclature ;  but  the  latter  was 
adopted  by  Hudson,  in  1762,  in  the  Flora  Anglica. 

Two  young  Swedes,  pupils  of  Linnaeus,  Dryander 
and  Solander,  settled  in  England,  and  were  in  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  most  active  naturalists,  especially 
with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  of  whom  the  former  was 
librarian,  and  the  latter  a  fellow-traveller  in  Cook's 
celebrated  voyage.  James  Edward  Smith  was  also 
one  of  the  most  zealous  disciples  of  the  Linnsean 
school;  and,  after  the  death  of  Linnaeus,  purchased 
his  Herbariums  and  Collections.  It  is  related,^  as  a 
curious  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  Lin- 
naeus was  held,  that  when  the  Swedish  government 
heard  of  this  bargain,  they  tried,  though  too  late,  to 
prevent  these  monuments  of  their  countryman's  labour 
and  glory  being  carried  from  his  native  land,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  seud  a  frigate  in  pursuit  of  the  ship 
which  conveyed  them  to  England.  Smith  had,  how- 
ever, the  triumph  of  bringing  them  home  in  safety. 
On  his  death  they  were  purchased  by  the  Linnaean 
Society.  Such  relics  serve,  as  will  easily  be  imagined, 
not  only  to  warm  the  reverence  of  his  admirers,  but 
to  illustrate  his  writings :  and  since  they  have  been  in 
this  countiy,  they  have  been  the  object  of  the  pil- 
grimage of  many  a  botanist,  from  every  part  of  Europe. 

I  have  purposely  confined  myself  to  the  history  of 
tiie  T.jfiTijpan  system  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  most 
easily  applicable,  omitting  all  consideration  of  more 


^  Trapprs  Tranri,  qfSUnoeft  L^fe  qfLimuau,  p.  314* 
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obacore  and  disputed  kinds  of  vegetables,  as  ferns, 
mosses,  fungi,  lichens,  sea-weeds,  and  the  like.  The 
nature  and  progress  of  a  classificatory  science,  which  it 
is  our  main  purpose  to  bring  into  view,  will  best  be 
understood  by  attending,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
cases  in  wliich  such  a  science  has  been  pursued  with 
the  most  decided  success;  and  the  advances  which 
have  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  more  obscure 
vegetables,  are,  in  fact,  advances  in  artificial  clsasifioa- 
tion,  only  in  as  far  as  they  are  advances  in  natural 
classification,  and  in  physiology. 
To  these  subjects  we  now  proceed. 


a77 


CHAPTER  V. 
Pboobesb  towards  a  Natural  Ststem  of  Botany. 

WE  have  already  said,  that  the  formation  of  a 
Natural  Sjrstem  of  olassification  must  result  from 
a  comparison  of  aU  the  resemblances  and  differences  of 
the  things  classed;  but  that,  in  acting  upon  this 
maxim,  the  naturalist  is  necessarily  either  guided  by 
an  obscure  and  instinctiye  feeling,  which  is,  in  fact,  an 
imdeveloped  recognition  of  physiological  relations,  or 
else  acknowledges  physiology  for  his  guide,  though  he 
is  obliged  to  assume  arbitrary  rules  in  order  to  inter- 
pret its  indications.  Thus  all  Natural  Classification  of 
organized  beings,  either  begins  or  soon  ends  in  Physio- 
logy; and  can  never  advance  far  without  the  aid  of 
that  science.  Btill,  the  progress  of  the  Natural  Method 
in  botany  went  to  such  a  length  before  it  was  grounded 
entirely  on  the  anatomy  of  plants,  that  it  will  be 
proper,  and  I  hope  instructive,  to  attempt  a  sketch  of 
it  here. 

As  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  the 
earlier  systems  of  plants  were  natural;  and  they  only 
ceased  to  be  so,  when  it  appeared  that  the  problem  of 
constructing  a  system  admitted  of  a  very  useful  solu- 
tion, while  the  problem  of  devising  a  ruUnral  system 
remained  insoluble.  But  many  botanists  did  not  so 
easily  renounce  the  highest  object  of  their  science.  In 
Prance,  especially,  a  succession  of  extraordinary  men 
laboured  at  it  with  no  inconsiderable  success:  and 
they  were  seconded  by  worthy  fellow-labourers  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere. 

The  precept  of  taking  into  account  all  the  parts  of 
plants  according  to  their  importance,  may  be  applied 
according  to  arbitrary  rules.  We  may,  for  instance, 
assume  that  the  fruit  is  the  most  important  part ;  or 
we  may  make  a  long  list  of  parts,  and  look  for  agree- 
ment in  the  greatest  possible  number  of  these,  in  order 
to  construct  our  natural  orders.    The  former  course 
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was  followed  by  G»rtner;^  the  latter  by  AdanBon. 
Giertner^B  principles,  deduced  from  the  diasectiaii  of 
more  than  a  thousand  kinds  of  fruits,'  exercised,  in  the 
sequel,  a  great  and  permanent  influence  on  the  forma- 
tion of  natural  classes.  Adanson*s  attempt,  bold  and 
ingenious,  belonged,  both  in  time  and  character,  to  a 
somewhat  earlier  stage  of  the  subject*  Enthusiastio 
and  laborious  beyond  belief,  but  self-confident  and  con- 
temptuous of  the  labours  of  others,  Michael  Adanaon 
had  collected,  during  five  years  spent  in  Senegal,  an 
enormous  mass  of  knowledge  and  materials;  and  had 
formed  plans  for  the  systems  which  he  conceived 
himself  thus  empowered  to  reach,  far  beyond  the 
strength  and  the  lot  of  man.^  In  his  FamiUeM  pf 
Flantif,  however,  all  agree  that  his  labours  were  of 
real  value  to  the  science.  The  method  which  he  foL^ 
lowed  is  thus  described  by  his  eloquent  and  philo- 
sophical eulogist.^ 

Considering  each  organ  by  itself  he  fonned,  by 
pursuing  its  various  modifications,  a  system  of  division, 
in  which  he  arranged  all  known  species  according  to 
that  organ  alone.  Doing  the  same  for  another  organ, 
and  another,  and  so  for  many,  he  constructed  a  col- 
lection of  systems  of  arrangement,  each  artificial, — 
each  founded  upon  one  assumed  organ.  The  species 
which  come  together  in  all  these  systems  are,  of  all, 
naturally  the  nearest  to  each  other;  those  which  are 
separated  in  a  few  of  the  systems,  but  contiguous  in 
the  greatest  number,  are  naturally  near  to  each  otiier, 
though  less  near  than  the  former;  those  which  »re 
separated  in  a  greater  number,  are  further  removed 
from  each  other  in  nature;  and  they  are  the  more 
removed,  the  fewer  are  the  systems  in  which  they  are 
associated. 

Thus,  by  this  method,  we  obtain  the  means  of  esti- 
mating precisely  the  degree  of  natural  affinity  of  all 
the  species  which  our  systems  include,  independent  of 

1  De  PnuHbua  et  SenUnibut  Phmtanm,    Btuttg.  1788— i79i. 

*  Sprengel,  li.  apo.  >  FamtOei  de$  Pkml€»,  iTtfJ. 

*  CuTicr'i  Eloge,  *  Car.  Xogu,  torn.  1.  p.  a84. 
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a  physiological  knowledge  of  the  infliienoe  of  the 
organs.  But  the  method  has,  Guvier  adds,  the  incon- 
venience of  presappoeing  another  kind  of  knowledge, 
which,  though  it  belongs  only  to  descriptive  natural 
history,  is  no  less  difficult  to  obtain; — ^the  know- 
ledge, namely,  of  all  species,  and  of  all  the  organs  of 
each.  A  single  one  neglected,  may  lead  to  relations 
the  moet  &lse;  and  Adanson  himself,  in  spite  of  the 
immense  number  of  his  observations,  exemplifies  this 
in  some  instances. 

We  may  add,  that  in  the  division  of  the  structure 
into  organs,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  gradations  of 
these  in  each  artificial  system,  there  is  still  room  for 
arbitrary  assumption. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  two  Jussieus  had  presented 
to  the  world  a  '  Natural  Method,*  which  produced  a 
stronger  impression  than  the  '  Universal  Method '  of 
Adanson.  The  first  author  of  the  system  was  Bernard 
de  Jussieu,  who  applied  it  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
garden  of  the  Trianon,  in  1759,  though  he  never  pub- 
lished upon  it.  His  nephew,  Antoine  Laurent  de 
Jussieu,  in  his  TrecUise  of  the  Arrcmgement  of  the 
Tfianonf  gave  an  account  of  the  principles  and  orders 
of  his  uncle,  which  he  adopted  when  he  succeeded  him ; 
and,  at  a  later  period,  published  his  Genera  Plantarum 
eecundum  Ordlnee  NcUuraiea  diepoeita;  a  work,  says 
Cuvier,  which  perhaps  forms  as  important  an  epoch  in 
the  sciences  of  observation,  as  the  Chimie  of  Lavoisier 
does  in  the  sciences  of  experimenti  The  object  of  the 
Jussieus  was  to  obtain  a  system  which  should  be 
governed  by  the  natural  affinities  of  the  plants,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  characters  by  which  the  orders 
were  ostensibly  determined,,  should  be  as  clear,  simple, 
and  precise,  as  those  of  the  best  artificial  system.  The 
main  points  in  these  characters  were  the  number  of 
the  cotyledons,  and  the  structure  of  the  seed;  and 
subordinate  to  this,  the  insertion  of  the  stamina,  which 
they  distinguished  as  epigynoua,  perigynotts,  and  hypo- 
gynouSj  according  as  they  were  insert^  over,  about,  or 
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under,  the  germen.  And  the  classes  which  were  formed 
by  the  Jussieus,  though  thej  hare  since  been  modified 
by  succeeding  writers,  have  been  so  fieur  retained  by  the 
most  profound  botanists,  notwithstanding  all  the  new 
care  and  new  light  which  liave  been  bestowed  upon 
the  subject,  as  to  show  that  what  was  done  at  first, 
was  a  real  and  imi)ortant  step  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  merit  of  the  formation  of  this  natural  method 
of  plants  must  be  divided  between  the  two  Jus8ieu& 
It  has  been  common  to  speak  of  the  nephew,  Antoine 
Laurent,  as  only  the  publisher  of  his  uncle's  work.^ 
But  this  appears,   from  a  recent  statement,®  to  be 
highly  unjust,     Bernard  left  nothing  in  writing  but 
the  catalogues  of  the  garden  of  the  Trianon,  which  he 
had  arranged  according  to  his  own  views;  but  these 
catalogues  consist  merely  of  a  series  of  names  without 
explanation  or  reason  added.     The  nephew,  in  1773, 
imdertook  and  executed  for  himself  the  examination 
of  a  natural  family,  the  KanunctUaceas;   and  he  was 
wont  to  relate  (as  his  son  informs  us)  that  it  was  this 
employment  which  first  opened  his  eyes  and  rendered 
him  a  botanist     In  the  memoir  which  he  wrote,  he 
explained  fully  the  relative  importance  of  the  characters 
of  plants,  and  the  subordination  of  some  to  others ; — 
an  essential  consideration,  which  Adanson's  scheme  had 
failed  to  tnke  account  o£    The  uncle  died  in  1777;  and 
his  nephew,  in  speaking  of  him,  compares  his  arrange- 
ment to  the    Ordines  Naiwralea  of  Linmeus :   '  Both 
these  authors,'  he  says,  '  have  satisfied  themselves  with 
giving  a  catalogue   of  genera  which   approach   each 
other  in  different  points,  without  explaining  the  motives 
which  induced  them  to  place  one  order  before  another, 
or  to  an*ange  a  genus  under  a  certain  order.     These 
two  arrangements  may  be  conceived  as  problems  which 
their  authors  have  left  for  botanists  to  solva    Linnnus 
published  his;  that  of  M.  de  Jussieu  is  only  known  by 
the  manuscript  catalogues  of  the  garden  of  the  Trianon.* 

7  Prodromug  Fiora  Penins.  Tnd.  ^  By  Adrien  de  Jiudea,  ton  of 
Orient.  Wight  and  Walker-Arnott,  Antoine  Laurent,  in  the  AmuUW 
luuod.  p.  xxxT.  tfei  Se,  Jiat.,  Not.  18 34* 
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It  was  not  till  the  younger  Jussieu  had  employed 
lumself  for  nineteen  years  upon  botany,  that  he  pub- 
lished, in  1789,  his  Genera  PlarUarwm;  and  by  this 
time  he  had  so  entirely  formed  his  scheme  in  his  head, 
that  he  began  the  impression  without  having  written 
the  book,  and  the  manuscript  was  never  more  than 
two  pages  in  advance  of  the  printer's  type. 

When  this  work  appeared,  it  was  not  received  with 
any  enthusiasm ;  indeed,  at  that  time,  the  revolution 
of  states  absorbed  the  thoughts  of  all  Europe,  and 
left  men  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the  revolutions  of 
science.  The  author  himself  was  drawn  into  the  vortex 
of  public  affairs,  and  for  some  years  forgot  his  book. 
The  method  made  its  way  slowly  and  with  difficulty : 
it  was  a  long  time  before  it  was  comprehended  and 
adopted  in  France,  although  the  botanists  of  that 
country  had,  a  little  while  before,  been  so  eager  in 
pursuit  of  a  natural  system.  In  England  and  Germany, 
which  had  readily  received  the  Linneean  method,  its 
progresB  was  still  more  tardy. 

There  is  only  one  point,  on  which  it  appears  neces- 
sary further  to  dwell.  A  main  and  fundamental  dis- 
tinction in  all  natural  systems,  is  that  of  the  Monoco- 
tyledonous  and  Dicotyledonous  plants ;  that  is,  plants 
which  unfold  themselves  from  an  embryo  with  two 
little  leaves,  or  with  one  leaf  only.  This  distinction 
produces  its  effects  in  the  systems  which  are  regulated 
by  numbers ;  for  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  monoco- 
tyledons are  generally  referrible  to  some  law  in  which 
the  number  diree  prevails;  a  type  which  rarely  occurs 
in  dicotyledons,  these  affecting  most  commonly  an  ar- 
rangement founded  on  the  number  ^t?^.  But  it  appears, 
when  we  attempt  to  rise  towards  a  natural  method, 
that  this  division  according  to  the  cotyledons  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  the  other  divisions  according  to 
number;  and  corresponds  to  a  distinction  in  the  general 
structure  and  organization  of  the  plant.  The  appre- 
hension of  the  due  rank  of  this  distinction  has  gradu- 
ally grown  clearer.     Cuvier'  conceives  that  he  finds 
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Bucb  a  division  clearly  marked  in  Lobel,  in  1581,  and 
employed  by  Kay  as  the  basis  of  bis  classification  « 
century  later.  This  difference  has  bad  its  due  place 
assigned  it  in  more  recent  systems  of  arrangement; 
but  it  is  only  later  still  tbat  its  full  import  bas  been 
distinctly  brought  into  view.  Desfontainea  disco- 
vered^^ tbat  the  ligneous  fibre  is  developed  in  aa 
opposite  manner  in  vegetables  with  one  and  with  two 
cotyledons; — ^towards  the  inside  in  the  former  case, 
and  towards  the  outside  in  the  latter;  and  hence  these 
two  great  classes  have  been  since  termed  endogenous 
and  exogenous. 

Thus  this  division,  according  to  the  cotyledons, 
appears  to  have  the  stamp  of  reality  put  upon  it^  by 
acquiring  a  physiological  meaning.  Yet  we  are  not 
allowed  to  forget,  even  at  this  elevated  point  of  gene- 
ralization, that  no  one  character  can  be  imperative  in 
a  natural  method.  Lamarck,  who  employ^  his  great 
talents  on  botany,  before  he  devoted  himself  exdu- 
sively  to  other  branches  of  natural  history,  published 
his  views  concerning  methods,  systems,^^  and  cha- 
racters. His  main  principle  is,  that  no  single  part  of 
a  plants  however  essential,  can  be  an  absolute  rule  for 
classification;  and  hence  he  blames  the  Jusaieuian 
method,  as  giving  this  inadmissible  authority  to  the 
cotyledoua  Boscoe^^  further  urges  that  some  plants, 
as  Orchie  moriOy  and  Limodorv/m  verecundwny  have  no 
visible  cotyledons.  Yet  De  Candolle,  who  laboured 
along  with  Lamarck,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Flore 
Fran^ise,  has,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  been  led, 
by  the  most  careful  application  of  the  wisest  prin- 
ciples, to  a  system  of  Natural  Orders,  of  which  Jussieu's 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  basis ;  aud  we  shall  find 
the  greatest  botanists,  up  to  the  most  recent  period, 
recognizing,  and  employing  themselves  in  improving, 
Jussieu*s  Natui-al  Families;  so  that  in  the  progress  of 

^  Hid.  8c  Hat.  i.  pp.  19^,  390.  Analifiique,  ate  Dumerll,  Sc  Sai. 

i>  Sprengel,ii.  496;  and,  there  1.  Art.  39o. 

qnoted, FloreFfxmtaise^tA.S, ins.  ^  Rotcoe,    Lmn.   TV.   vol.  zl. 

Af(^.  Ae.  P.  1785.     Joum,  Hitt.  Ctucuia  also  bu  no  ootjledons. 
Hat,  t.  L    For  Lamarck's  MAhode 
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this  part  of  oar  knowledge,  vague  and  perplexing  as  it 
is,  we  have  no  exception  to  our  general  aphorism,  that 
no  real  aoquisition  in  science  is  ever  discarded. 

The  reception  of  the  system  of  Juasieu  in  this 
country  was  not  so  ready  and  cordial  as  that  of  Lin- 
naeus. Ab  we  have  already  noticed,  the  two  systems 
were  looked  upon  as  rivals.  Thus  Roscoe,  in  1810,^' 
endeavoured  to  show  that  Jussieu's  system  was  not 
more  natural  than  the  Linnsean,  and  was  inferior  as  an 
artificial  system :  but  he  argues  his  points  as  if  Jus- 
sieu's characters  were  the  grounds  of  his  distribution; 
which,  as  we  have  said,  is  to  mistake  the  construction 
of  a  natural  system.  In  1803,  Salisbury  ^^  had  already 
assailed  the  machinery  of  the  system,  maintaining  that 
there  are  no  cases  of  perigynous  stamens,  as  Jussieu 
assumes;  but  this  he  urges  with  great  expressions  of 
respect  for  the  author  of  the  method.  And  the  more 
profound  botanists  of  England  soon  showed  that  they 
could  appreciate  and  extend  the  natural  method. 
Robert  Brown,  who  had  accompanied  Captain  Flinders 
to  New  Holland  in  1801,  and  who,  after  examining 
that  country,  brought  home,  in  1805,  nearly  four 
thousand  species  of  plants,  was  the  most  distinguished 
example  of  this.  In  his  pre£ftce  to  the  Frodronm* 
FlorcB  NaviB  HoUandicBy  he  says,  that  he  tound  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  employing  the  natural  method, 
as  the  only  way  of  avoiding  serious  errour,  when  he 
had  to  deal  with  so  many  new  genera  as  occur  in  New 
Holland;  and  that  he  has,  therefore,  followed  the 
method  of  Jussieu;  the  gi'eater  part  of  whose  orders 
are  truly  natural,  'although  their  arrangement  in 
classes,  as  is,'  he  says,  '  conceded  by  their  author,  no 
less  candid  than  learned,  is  often  artificial,  and,  as 
appears  to  me,  rests  on  doubtful  grounda' 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  the  reader  will, 
I  trust,  see  what  an  extensive  and  exact  knowledge  of 
the  vegetable  world,  and  what  comprehensive  views  of 
affinity,  must  be  requisite  in  a  person  who  has  to 
modify  the  natural  system  so  as  to  make  it  suited  to 

w  Linn.  2V.  Tol.  xl.  p.  5o.  "  Ibid.  yol.  tIU. 
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receive  and  arrange  a  great  number  of  new  plants, 
extremely  different  from  the  genera  on  which  the 
arrangement  was  first  formed,  as  the  New  Holland 
genera  for  the  most  part  wera  He  will  also  see  how 
impossible  it  must  be  to  convey  by  extract  or  descrip- 
tion any  notion  of  the  nature  of  these  modifioations : 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  they  have  excited  the  applause 
of  botanists  wherever  the  science  is  studied,  and  that 
they  have  induced  M.  de  Humboldt  and  his  fellow- 
labourers,  themselves  botanists  of  the  first  rank,  to 
dedicate  one  of  their  works  to  him  in  terms  of  the 
strongest  admiration. ^^  Mr.  Brown  has  also  published 
special  disquisitions  on  parts  of  the  Natural  System; 
as  on  Ju88ieu*s  Froteacece:^^  on  the  Asdepiadete^  a 
natural  family  of  plants  which  must  be  separated  from 
Jussieu's  ApocynecR  :^'^  and  other  similar  labours. 

We  have,  I  think,  been  led,  by  our  survey  of  the 
history  of  Botany,  to  this  point; — ^that  a  Natural 
Method  directs  us  to  the  study  of  Physiology,  as  the 
only  means  by  which  we  can  reach  the  object.  This 
conviction,  which  in  botany  comes  at  the  end  of  a 
long  series  of  attempts  at  classification,  offers  itself  at 
once  in  the  natural  history  of  animals,  where  the 
physiological  signification  of  the  resemblances  and 
differences  is  so  much  more  obviou&  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  consider  any  of  these  branches  of  natural 
history  in  detail  as  examples  of  mere  classification. 
They  will  come  before  us,  if  at  all,  more  properly 
when  we  consider  the  classifications  which  depend  on 
the  functions  of  organs,  and  on  the  corresponding 
modifications  which  they  necessarily  undergo;  that  is, 
when  we  trace  the  results  of  Physiology.  But  before 
we  proceed  to  sketch  the  history  of  that  part  of  our 
knowledge,  there  are  a  few  points  in  the  progress  of 
Zoology,  understood  as  a  mere  classificatory  science, 
which  appear  to  me  sufficiently  instructive  to  make  it 
worth  our  while  to  dwell  upon  them. 

»  Roberto  Brown,  BriUnniamm  "  -^^w-  ^-  ▼«*  *•  « ««>»• 

glorlae  atque  omamento,  totam  Bo-  *'  -*''"'••  ^  Wemaian  N,  H.  Soc. 

tanicet  scientiam  ingeuio  mirifloo  ^^^'  ^*  >8o9. 
ooinplectenti,  &o. 
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[2nd  Ed.]  [Mr.  Lindley's  recent  work,  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom^  (1846,)  may  be  looked  upon  as  containing  the 
best  view  of  the  recent  history  of  Systematic  Botany. 
In  the  Introduction  to  this  work,  Mr.  Lindley  has  given 
an  account  of  various  recent  works  on  the  subject ;  as 
Agardh*s  Clasaes  Fkmtarum  (1826);  Verleh^B  Lehrbtuih 
der  Naiv/rgeschiehte  der  PJlcmzenreich  (1826) ;  Dumor- 
tier*s  FlorulaBdgica  (1 827);  Bartling's  Ordines NaXxt^ 
reUes  Plantamm  (1830);   Hess's  Uebersicht  der  Phor 
nerogenischen  Naturiichen  Pflanzenfamilien    (1832 
Schulz*s  NcUwriiches  System  dee  Pflanzenreich's  (1832 
HoraninoVs  Prima  Linece  Syetematia  Naturas  (1834 
Fries's  Corpue  Florttrum  provincicUiuin  Suedce  (1835 
Martina's  Conspectus  Regni  VegHahUis  secundum  CIm- 
racteres  Morphologicos  (1835);  ^^^  Edward  F.  Brom- 
head's  System,  as  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal 
and  other  Journals  (i  836-1 840);  Endlicher's  Genera 
Plantarum  secundum  Ordines  Noiwrales  disposita  ( 1 836- 
1840);  Perleb's  Clavis  Ckusicum  Ordinum  et  Fami' 
liarum  (1838);   Adolphe  Brongniart*s  Enumeration 
des  Genres  de  Plantes  (1843);   Meisner^s  Plantarum 
vaseularium  Genera  secundumOrdines  NaJtmrales  digesta 
(1843);  Horaninow's  Tetraetys  Naiurce^  seu  Systems 
quinquemembre  omnium  Natwralttmy  (1843);  Adrien 
de  Jussieu*s  Gov/rs  ElemerUaire  di'Histoire  Naturelle: 
Botanique  (1844). 

Mr.  Lindley,  in  this  as  in  all  his  works,  urges 
strongly  the  superior  value  of  natural  as  compared 
with  artificial  systems;  his  principles  being,  I  think, 
nearly  such  as  I  have  attempted  to  establish  in  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Sciences,  Book  viii..  Chapter  iL  He 
states  that  the  leading  idea  which  has  been  kept  in  view 
in  the  compilation  of  his  work  is  this  maxim  of  Fries : 
'  Singula  sphiera  (sectio)  idea/m  quamdam  exponit,  in* 
deque  ejus  character  notione  simplici  optime  expri- 
mitur ;'  and  he  is  hence  led  to  think  that  the  true  cha- 
racters of  all  natui*al  assemblages  are  extremely  simple. 
One  of  the  leading  features  in  Mr.  Lindley's  system 
18  that  he  has  thrown  the  Natural  Orders  into  groups 
subordinate  to  the  higher  divisions  of  Classes  and 
Sub-dasses.     He  had  already  attempted  this^  in  imita- 
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tion  of  Agardh  and  Bartling,  in  his  Nixus  Planiarum, 
(1833.)  ^^^  groQps  of  Natural  Orders  were  there 
called  Ifixus  (tendencies) ;  and  thej  were  denoted  hy 
names  ending  in  cdea:  but  these  groups  were  further 
subordinated  to  CohorU.  Thus  the  first  member  of 
the  arrangement  was  Class  i.  Exoobnjb.  Bub-class  i. 
PoLTPETAUB.  Cohort  I.  ALBUinxoSiE.  Nixus  I. 
RandUa,  Natural  Orders  included  in  this  Ntacus, 
Banunculaceie,  Saracenioese,  Papaveraoe»,  Ac.  In  the 
Vegetahle  Kingdom^  the  groups  of  Natural  Orders  are 
termed  AUiances.  In  this  work,  the  Sub-classes  of  the 
ExooEKS  are  four:  l  Diclikous;  n.  Hypootvous; 
III.  Perigtnous  ;  iy.  Epiotnovs;  and  the  Alliances 
are  subordinated  to  these  without  the  intervention  of 
Cohorts, 

Mr.  Lindley  has  also,  in  this  as  in  other  works, 
given  English  names  for  the  Natural  Orders.  Thus 
for  NymphctcetB,  EammcuUicecB,  TamaricacecB,  Zygo* 
phyUcicea,  ElecUrincteect,  he  substitutes  Water-LUies, 
Crowfoots,  Tamarisks,  Bean-Capers,  and  Water- 
Peppers;  for  MalvauseoBy  AurcmtiaoecBy  GeniianaceiB, 
PrimulcioecBf  Urtiaoeof,  EuphorbiaoecB,  he  employs 
Mallow-worts,  Citron-worts,  GJentian-worts,  Prim- 
worts,  Nettle- worts,  Spurge-worts;  and  the  terms 
Orchids,  Hippurids,  Amaryllids,  Irids,  Tjphads,  Arads, 
Cucurbits,  are  taken  as  English  equivalents  for  Orchid 
dacecB,  HaloragiicecR,  ArnaryUidacea^  IridacecR^  Typha- 
06CS,  AracecB,  CtunirbitacecB.  All  persons  who  wish 
success  to  the  study  of  botany  in  England  must  rejoice 
to  see  it  tend  to  assume  this  idiomatic  shape.] 
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CHAPTER  VL 
Tnx  Pbooress  of  Systematic  Zooloot. 

THE  history  of  Systematio  Botony,  as  we  have 
presented  it,  may  he  considered  as  a  sufficient 
t3rpe  of  the  general  order  of  progression  in  the  sciences 
of  classification.  It  has  appeared,  in  the  survey  which 
we  have  had  to  give,  that  this  science,  no  less  than 
those  which  we  first  considered,  has  heen  formed  by  a 
series  of  inductive  processes,  and  has,  in  its  history, 
Epochs  at  which,  by  such  processes,  decided  advances 
were  made.  The  important  step  in  such  cases  is,  the 
seizing  upon  some  artificial  mark  which  conforms  to 
natural  resemblances; — ^some  basis  of  arrangement 
and  nomenclature  by  means  of  which  true  propositions 
of  oonsidersble  generality  can  be  enunciated.  The 
advance  of  other  dassificatory  sciences,  as  well  as 
botany,  must  consist  of  such  steps;  and  their  course, 
like  that  of  botany,  must  (if  we  attend  only  to  the 
real  additions  made  to  knowledge,)  be  gradual  and 
progreasive,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 

To  exemplify  this  continued  and  constant  progres- 
sion in  the  whole  range  of  Zoology,  would  require  vast 
knowledge  and  great  labour;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  less 
necessary,  after  we  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  history 
of  Botany,  considered  in  the  same  point  of  view.  But 
there  are  a  few  observations  respecting  Zoology  in 
general  which  we  are  led  to  make  in  consequence  of 
statements  recently  promulgated;  for  these  statements 
seem  to  represent  the  history  of  Zoology  as  having 
followed  a  course  very  different  from  that  which  we 
have  just  ascribed  to  the  classificatory  sciences  in 
generaL  It  is  held  by  some  naturalists,  that  not 
only  the  formation  of  a  systematic  classification  in 
Zoology  dates  as  far  back  as  Aristotle ;  but  that  his 
classification  is,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  some  of 
the  most  admired  and  recent  attempts  of  modem 
times. 
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If  tliis  were  really  the  case,  it  would  show  that  at 
least  the  idea  of  a  Systematic  Classification  had  been 
formed  and  developed  long  previous  to  the  period  to 
which  we  have  sj^igned  such  a  step ;  and  it  would  be 
difficidt  to  reconcile  such  an  early  maturity  of  Zoology 
with  the  conviction,  which  we  have  had  impressed 
upon  us  by  the  other  parts  of  our  histoiy,  that  not 
only  labour  but  time,  not  only  one  man  of  genius  but 
several,  and  those  succeeding  each  other,  are  requisite 
to  the  formation  of  any  considerable  science. 

But,  in  reality,  the  statements  to  which  we  refer, 
respecting  the  scientific  character  of  Aristotle's  Zoolo- 
gical system,  are  altogether  without  foundation ;  and 
this  science  confirms  the  lessons  taught  us  by  all  the 
others.  The  misstatements  re^)ecting  Aristotle's 
doctrines  are  on  this  account  so  important,  and  are  so 
curious  in  themselves,  that  I  must  dwell  upon  them  a 
little. 

Aristotle's  nine  Books  On  Animals  are  a  work 
enumerating  the  differences  of  animals  in  almost  all 
conceivable  respects ; — ^in  the  organs  of  sense,  of  motion, 
of  nutrition,  the  interior  anatomy,  the  exterior  cover- 
ing, the  manner  of  life,  growth,  generation,  and  many 
other  circumstances.  These  differences  are  very  phi- 
losophically estimated.  'The  corresponding  parts  of 
animals,'  he  says,^  '  besides  the  differences  of  quality 
and  circumstance,  differ  in  being  more  or  fewer,  greater 
or  smaller,  and,  speaking  generally,  in  excess  and 
defect.  Thus  some  animals  have  crustaceous  coverings^ 
others  hard  shells;  some  have  long  beaks,  some  short; 
some  have  many  wings,  some  have  few.  Some  again 
have  parts  which  others  want,  as  crests  and  spurs.' 
He  then  makes  the  following  important  remark: 
'  Some  animals  have  parts  which  correspond  to  those 
of  others,  not  as  being  the  same  in  species,  nor  by 
excess  and  defect,  but  by  analogy;  tiius  a  daw  is 
analogous  to  a  thorn,  and  a  nail  to  a  hoof^  and  a  hand 
to  the  nipper  of  a  lobster,  and  a  feather  to  a  scale; 
for  what  a  feather  is  in  a  bird,  that  is  a  scale  in  a  fish.* 


^  Lib.  1. 0.  i. 
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It  will  not,  however,  be  necessaiy,  in  order  to 
understand  Aristotle  for  our  present  purpose,  that  we 
should  discuss  his  notion  of  Analogy.  He  proceeds  to 
state  his  object,'  which  is,  as  we  have  said,  to  describe 
the  differences  of  animals  in  their  structure  and  habits. 
He  then  observes,  that  for  structure,  we  maj  take 
Man  for  our  type,^  as  being  best  known  to  us;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  first  Book  is  occupied  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  man's  body,  beginning  from  the  head,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  extremities. 

In  the  next  Book,  (from  which  are  taken  the  prin- 
cipal passages  in  which  his  modem  commentators 
detect  his  system,)  he  proceeds  to  compare  the  differ- 
ences of  piu-ts  in  different  animals,  according  to  the 
order  which  he  had  observed  in  man.  In  the  first 
chapter  he  speaks  of  the  head  and  neck  of  animals ;  in 
the  second,  of  the  parts  analogous  to  arms  and  hands ; 
in  the  third,  of  the  breast  and  paps,  and  so  on;  and 
thus  he  comes,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  to  the  legs, 
feet,  and  toes;  and  in  the  eleventh,  to  the  teeth,  and 
so  to  other  parts. 

The  construction  of  a  classification  consists  in  the 
selection  of  certain  parts,  as  those  which  shall  emi- 
nently and  peculiarly  determine  the  place  of  each 
species  in  our  arrangement.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  such  an  enumeration  of  differences  as  we  have 
described,  supposing  it  complete,  contains  the  mate^ 
rials  of  idl  possible  classifications.  But  we  can  with 
no  more  propriety  say  that  the  author  of  such  an 
enumeration  of  differences  is  the  author  of  any  classi- 
fication which  can  be  made  by  means  of  them,  than 
we  can  say  that  a  man  who  writes  down  the  whole 
alphabet  writes  down  the  solution  of  a  given  riddle  or 
the  answer  to  a  particular  question. 

Tet  it  is  on  no  other  ground  than  this  enumeration, 
BO  far  as  I  can  discover,  that  Aristotle's  'System'  has 
been  so  decidedly  spoken  of,^  and  exhibited  in  the 
most  formal  tabular  shape.  The  authors  of  this  Sysf 
tema  AriHotelicum,  have  selected,  I  presume,  the  fol- 

'  Lib.  i.  0.  H.  9  c.  111.  *  Linnottn  TVoniocMoiu,  vol.  xri.  p.  34. 
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lowing  paflgagcs  from  the  work  On  Ammaltj  m  they 
might  have  seleoted  anj  other;  and  hy  amiigii^ 
them  according  to  a  subordination  unknown  to 
Aristotle  himself,  have  made  for  him  a  scheme  which 
nndoabtedly  hears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  moat 
complete  systeniB  of  modem  times. 

Book  I.,  chapi  t. — 'Some  animals  are  yiTiparons^ 
some  oviparous,  some  Tcrmiparous.  The  TiTipanras 
are  such  as  man,  and  the  horse,  and  all  those  animals 
which  have  hair;  and  of  aquatic  animals,  the  whale 
kind,  as  the  dolphin  and  car^aginous  fishea' 

Book  II.,  chap.  vii. — '  Of  quadrupeds  which  bars 
blood  and  are  yiviparous,  some  are  (as  to  their  extre^ 
mities,)  many-oloven,  as  the  hands  and  feet  of  man* 
For  some  are  many-toed,  as  the  lion,  the  dog,  the 
panther;  some  are  bifida  and  have  hooft  instead  of 
nails,  as  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  elephalnt,  the  hippo- 
potamus; and  some  have  undivided  feet,  as  the  solid- 
hoofed  animals,  the  hone  and  ass.  The  swine  kind 
share  both  characters.* 

Chap.  ii. — 'Animals  have  also  great  differenoee  in 
the  teeth,  both  when  compared  with  each  other  and 
with  man.  For  all  quadrupeds  which  have  blood  and 
are  viviparous,  have  teeth.  And  in  the  first  plaoeb 
some  are  ambidental,^  (having  teeth  in  both  jaws;}  and 
some  are  not  so,  wanting  the  front  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw.  Some  have  neither  front  teeth  nor  homs^  aa  the 
camel ;  some  have  tusks,'  as  the  boar,  some  have  not. 
Some  have  serrated^  teeth,  as  the  lion,  the  panther, 
the  dog;  some  have  the  teeth  un'Karied,^  as  the  h<»Be 
and  the  ox;  for  the  animals  which  vary  their  cuttings 
teeth  have  all  seirated  teeth.  Ko  animal  has  both 
tusks  and  horns;  nor  has  any  animal  with  serrated 
teeth  either  of  those  weapona  The  greater  part  have 
the  front  teeth  cutting,  and  those  witiiin  broad.' 

These  passages  undoubtedly  contain  most  of  the 
differences  on  which  the  asserted  Aristotelian  elassifi- 
cation  rests;  but  the  classification  is  formed  by  unng 

-■ —      --        _i .^m^- 
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the  oliaraeten  drawn  from  the  teeth,  in  order  to  sub* 
diTide  thoie  taken  from  the  feet;  whereas  in  Aristotle 
these  two  sets  of  charaoters  stand  side  by  side,  along 
with  dozens  of  others;  any  selection  of  which,  em- 
ployed according  to  any  arbitrary  method  of  subor- 
dination, might  with  equal  justice  be  called  Aristotle's 
system. 

Why,  for  instance,  in  order  to  form  subdivisions  of 
animals,  should  we  not  go  on  with  Aristotle's  con- 
tinuation of  the  second  of  the  above-quoted  passages, 
instead  of  caprieiottsly  leaping  to  the  third)  *  Of  these 
some  have  horns,  some  have  none  .  .  .  Some  have  a 
fetlock-joint,*  some  have  none  ...  Of  those  which 
have  horns,  some  have  them  solid  throughout,  as  the 
stag;  others,  for  the  most  part,  hollow  .  .  .  Some  cast 
their  horns,  some  do  noi*  If  it  be  relied,  that  we 
eould  not,  by  means  of  such  characters,  form  a  tenable 
soological  system;  we  again  ask  by  what  right  we 
assume  Aristotle  to  have  made  or  attempted  a  sys- 
tematie  arrangement,  when  what  he  has  written,  taken 
in  its  natural  order,  does  not  admit  of  being  con- 
strued into  a  system. 

Again,  what  is  the  object  of  any  classification  1 
Tlus^  at  least,  among  others.  To  enable  the  penon 
who  uses  it  to  study  and  describe  more  conveniently 
the  objects  thus  classified.  If,  therefore,  Aristotle  had 
formed  or  adopted  any  system  of  arrangement,  we 
should  see  it  in  the  order  of  the  subjects  in  his  work. 
Accordingly,  so  far  as  he  has  a  system,  he  professes  to 
make  this  use  of  it  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
Book,  where  he  is  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  different 
modes  of  generation  of  animals,  he  says,  'As  we 
formerly  made  a  Divinon  of  animals  according  to 
their  kinds,  we  must  now,  in  the  same  manner,  give  a 
general  survey  of  their  Hirtory  {dtapiav).  ibccept^ 
indeed,  that  in  the  former  case  we  made  our  com- 
mencement by  a  description  of  man,  but  in  the  present 
instance  we  must  speak  of  him  last,  because  he  requires 

•  'AtrpdyaXov, 
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most  study.  We  must  begin  then  with  those  animals 
which  have  shells:  we  must  go  on  to  those  which 
have  softer  coverings^  as  Crustacea,  soft  animals,  and 
insects;  after  these,  fishes,  both  viviparous  and  ovi* 
parous ;  then  birds ;  then  land  animals,  both  viviparous 
and  oviparous.' 

It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  Aristotle  had 
certain  wide  and  indefinite  views  of  classification, 
which  though  not  very  exact,  are  still  highly  credit- 
able to  him ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  was  quite 
unconscious  of  the  classification  that  has  been  ascribed 
to  him.  If  he  had  adopted  that  or  any  other  system, 
this  was  precisely  the  place  in  which  he  must  have 
referred  to  and  employed  it. 

The  honour  due  to  the  stupendous  accumulation  of 
zoological  knowledge  which  Aristotle's  works  contain, 
cannot  be  tarnished  by  our  denying  him  the  credit  of 
a  system  which  he  never  dreamt  of,  and  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  progress  of  science,  could  not  possibly 
be  constructed  at  that  period.  But,  in  reality,  we  may 
exchange  the  mistaken  claims  which  we  have  been  con- 
testing for  a  better,  because  a  truer  praise.  Aristotle 
does  show,  as  fiir  as  could  be  done  at  his  time,  a  per- 
ception of  the  need  of  groups,  and  of  names  of  groups, 
in  the  study  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  thus  may 
justly  be  held  up  as  the  great  figure  in  the  Prelude  to 
the  Formation  of  Systems  which  took  place  in  more 
advanced  scientific  times. 

This  appears,  in  some  measure,  from  the  passage  last 
quoted.  For  not  only  is  there,  in  that,  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  the  value  and  object  of  a  method  in  natural 
history;  but  the  general  arrangement  of  the  animal 
kingdom  there  proposed  has  considerable  scientific 
merit,  and  is,  for  the  time,  very  philosophicaL  But  there 
are  passages  in  his  work  in  which  he  shows  a  wish 
to  carry  the  principle  of  arrangement  more  into  detaiL 
Thus,  in  the  first  Book,  before  proceeding  to  his  survey 
of  the  differences  of  animals,^^  after  speaking  of  such 
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classes  as  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Cetaceous,  Testa- 
oeous,  Crustaceous  Animals,  Mollusks,  Insects,  he  says, 
(chap.  viL) 

'Animals  cannot  be  divided  into  large  genera,  in 
which  one  kind  includes  many  kinds.  For  some  kinds 
are  unique,  and  have  no  difference  of  species,  as  man. 
Some  have  such  kinds,  but  have  no  names  for  them. 
Thus  all  quadrupeds  which  have  not  wings,  have  blood. 
But  of  these,  some  are  viviparous,  some  oviparous. 
Those  which  are  viviparous  have  not  all  hair ;  those 
which  are  oviparous  have  scales.*  We  have  here  a 
manifestly  intentional  subordination  of  characters: 
and  a  kind  of  regret  that  we  have  not  names  for  the 
classes  here  indicated ;  such,  for  instance,  as  viviparous 
quadrupeds  having  hair.  But  he  follows  the  subject 
into  further  detail.  'Of  the  class  of  viviparous  qua- 
drupeds,* he  continues,  '  there  are  many  genera,^^  but 
these  again  are  without  names,  except  specific  names, 
sach  as  man,  lion,  stag,  horse,  dog,  and  the  like.  Yet 
there  is  a  genus  of  animals  that  have  names,  as  the 
horse,  the  ass,  the  areas,  the  ginnus,  the  inmis,  and 
the  animal  which  in  Syria  is  called  heminus  (mule) ; 
for  these  are  called  miUes  from  their  resemblance  only; 
not  being  mules,  for  they  breed  of  their  own  kind. 
Wherefore,*  he  adds,  that  is,  because  we  do  not  possess 
recognized  genera  and  generic  names  of  this  kind,  '  we 
must  take  the  species  separately,  and  study  the  nature 
of  each.* 

These  passages  afford  us  sufficient  ground  for  placing 
Aristotle  at  the  head  of  those  naturalists  to  whom  the 
first  views  of  the  necessity  of  a  zoological  system  are 
due.  It  was,  however,  very  long  before  any  worthy 
successor  appeared,  for  no  additional  step  was  made 
till  modem  times.  When  Natural  History  again  came 
to  be  studied  in  Nature,  the  business  of  classification, 
as  we  have  seen,  forced  itself  upon  men's  attention, 
and  was  pursued  with  interest  in  animals,  as  in  plants. 
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The  steps  of  its  advance  were  similar  in  the  two  cases; 
— by  sttcoessiTe  naturalists,  various  systems  of  artificial 
marks  were  selected  with  a  view  to  precision  and  cod- 
venience; — and  these  artificial  systems  assumed  the 
existence  of  certain  natural  groups^  and  of  a  natural 
sjrstem  to  which  they  gradually  tended.  But  there 
was  this  difference  between  botany  and  soology:^- 
the  reference  to  physiological  principles,  whichi  as  we 
have  remarked,  influenced  the  natural  systems  of  vege- 
tables in  a  latent  and  obscure  manner,  botanists  being 
guided  by  its  light,  but  hardly  aware  that  they  weace 
so,  affected  the  study  of  systematic  zoology  more 
directly  and  evidently.  For  men  can  neither  overlook 
the  general  physiological  features  of  animala>  nor  avoid 
being  swayed  by  them  in  their  judgments  of  the 
affinities  of  different  species.  Thus  the  dassificationa 
of  zoology  tended  more  and  more  to  a  union  with 
comparative  anatomy,  as  the  science  was  more  and 
more  improved.^'  But  comparative  anatomy  belongs 
to  the  subject  of  the  next  Book;  and  anything  it 
may  be  proper  to  say  respecting  its  influence  upon 
zoological  arrangements,  will .  properly  find  a  place 
there. 

It  will  appear,  and  indeed  it  hardly  requires  to  be 
proved,  that  those  steps  in  systematic  zoology  which 
are  due  to  the  light  thrown  upoli  the  subject  by  phy- 
siology, are  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  labours  by 
various  naturalists,  and  have  been,  like  other  advances 
in  science^  led  to  and  produced  by  the  g^eral  progress 
of  such  knowledge.  We  can  hardly  expect  j^at  the 
dassificatory  sciences  can  undergo  any  material  im- 
provement which  is  not  of  this  kmd.  Very  recently, 
however,  some  authors  have  attempted  to  introduce 
into  these  sciences  certain  principles  which  do  not,  at 
first  sight,  appear  as  a  continuation  and  extension  of 
the  previous  researches  of  comparative  anatomists.  I 
speak,  in  particular,  of  the  doctrines  of  a  Cireular  Pro^ 
ffreasion  m  the  series  of  affinity;  of  a  Quinary  Division 
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ot  such  eiroalar  groups;  and  of  a  relation  oi  Analogy 
between  the  members  of  such  groups,  entireiy  distinct 
from  the  relation  of  Affinity. 

The  doctrine  of  Circular  Progression  has  been  pro- 
pounded principally  by  Mr.  Macleay;  although,  as  he 
has  shown,^'*thorB  are  suggestions  of  the  same  kind  to 
be  found  in  other  writers.  So  &r  as  this  view  nega- 
tives the  doctrine  of  a  mere  linear  prog^ression  in 
nature,  which  would  place  each  genus  in  contact  only 
with  the  preceding  and  succeeding  ones,  and  so  far  as 
it  requires  us  to  attend  to  more  varied  and  ramified 
resemblances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  supported 
by  the  result  of  all  the  attempts  to  form  natural  sys- 
tema  But  whether  that  assemblage  of  circles  of 
arrangement  which  is  now  offered  to  naturalists,  be 
the  true  and  only  way  of  exhibiting  the  natural  rela- 
tions of  organised  bodies,  is  a  much  more  difficult 
question,  and  one  which  I  shall  not  here  attempt  to 
examine;  although  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  those 
analogies  of  science  which  we  have  had  to  study,  would 
not  fiiil  to  throw  some  light  upon  such  an  inquiry. 
The  prevalence  of  an  invariable  numerical  law  in  the 
divisions  of  natural  groups,  (as  the  number  Jwt  is 
asserted  to  prevail  by  Mr.  Macleay,  the  number  ten  by 
Fries,  and  other  numbers  by  other  writers,)  would  be 
a  curious  fiict,  if  established ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
nothing  short  of  the  most  consummate  knowledge  of 
natural  history,  joined  with  extreme  clearness  of  view 
and  calmness  of  judgment,  could  enable  any  one  to 
pronounce  on  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
establish  such  a  principle.  But  the  doctrine  oi  a  rela- 
tion of  Analogy  distinct  from  Affinity,  in  the  manner 
which  has  recently  been  taught,  seems  to  be  obviously 
at  variance  with  that  gradual  approximation  of  the 
dassificatory  to  the  physiological  sdeuces,  which  has 
appeared  to  us  to  be  the  general  tendency  of  real 
knowledge.  It  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  a 
reference  to  such  relations  as  those  which  are  offered 
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as  examples  of  analogy,^^  can  be  otherwise  than  a 
xetrograde  step  in  science. 

Without,  however,  now  dwelling  upon  these  points, 
I  will  treat  a  little  more  in  detail  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  Zoology. 

[2nd  Ed.]  [For  the  more  recent  progress  of  Systematic 
Zoologyi  see  in  the  Reports  of  the  British  A^ociation, 
in  1834,  Mr.  L.  Jenyns^s  Report  on  tfte  Recent  Progress 
and  PresenJt  State  of  Zoology ^  and  in  1844,  Mr.  Strick- 
land's Report  on  the  Recent  Progress  and  Present  State 
of  Ornithology.  In  these  Reports,  the  questions  of  the 
Circular  Airangement,  the  Quinary  System,  and  the 
relation  of  Analogy  and  Affinity  are  discussed.] 


^*  For  exmmple,  the  goatsucker  of  the  da^i  and  tbed  in  the  nme 

has  an  c^nKy  with  the  swallow;  manner.  —  Swainson,  Otogn^kg 

but  it  has  an  analog]/  with  the  bat,  and  CiauiJlcation<ifAmmait,p,  119. 
beoaose  both  fly  at  the  same  hour 
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CHAPTER  YIT. 
Th£  Progress  of  Ighthtologt. 

IF  it  had  been  already  observed  and  admitted  tbat 
sciences  of  the  same  kind  follow,  and  must  follow, 
the  same  course  in  the  order  of  their  developement,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  give  a  history  of  any  special 
branch  of  Sjrstematio  Zoology;  since  botany  has  already 
afforded  us  a  sufficient  example  of  the  progress  of  the 
classificatory  sciences.  But  we  may  be  excused  for 
introducing  a  sketch  of  the  advance  of  one  department 
of  zoology,  since  we  are  led  to  the  attempt  by  the 
peculiar  advantage  we  possess  in  having  a  complete 
history  of  the  subject  written  with  great  care,  and 
brought  up  to  the  present  time^  by  a  naturalist  of 
unequalled  talents  and  knowledge.  I  speak  of  Cuvier's 
Historical  View  of  IchUiyclogy,  which  forms  the  first 
chapter  of  his  great  work  on  that  part  of  natural  history. 
The  place  and  office  in  the  progress  of  this  science, 
which  is  assigned  to  each  person  by  Cuvier,  will  pro- 
bably not  be  lightly  contested.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
no  small  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  the  views  on 
which  the  distribution  of  the  events  in  the  history  of 
botany  was  founded,  if  Cuvier's  representation  of  the 
history  of  ichthyology  ofiTers  to  us  obviously  a  distribu- 
tion almost  identical. 

We  shall  find  that  this  is  so; — ^that  we  have,  in 
zoology  as  in  botany,  a  period  of  unsystematic  know* 
ledge ;  a  period  of  misapplied  erudition ;  an  epoch  of 
the  discovery  of  fixed  characters;  a  period  in  which 
many  systems  were  put  forwards;  a  struggle  of  an 
artificial  and  a  natural  method ;  and  a  gradual  tendency 
of  the  natural  method  to  a  manifestly  physiological 
character.  A  few  references  to  Cuvier's  history  will 
enable  us  to  illustrate  these  and  other  analogies. 
•  Period  of  Unsystematic  Knowledge, — It  would  be 
easy  to  collect  a  number  of  the  fabulous  stories  of  early 
times,  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  imaginary  know- 
ledge of  men  concerning  animals  as  well  as  plants. 
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But  passing  oyer  these,  we  oome  to  a  long  period  and ' 
a  great  collection  of  writers,  who,  in  various  wajs,  and 
with  various  degrees  of  merit,  contributed  to  augment 
the  knowledge  which  existed  concerning  fish,  while  as 
yet  there  was  hardly  ever  any  attempt  at  a  classifica- 
tion of  that  province  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Among 
these  writers,  Aristotle  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
Indeed  he  carried  on  his  Eoological  researches  under 
advantages  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  natu- 
ralist; if  it  be  true,  as  Athenaeus  and  Pliny  state,^  that 
Alexander  gave  him  sums  which  amounted  to  nine 
hundred  talents,  to  enable  him  to  collect  materials 
for  his  history  of  animals,  and  put  at  his  disposal 
several  thousands  of  men  to  be  employed  in  huntingp 
fishing,  and  procuring  information  for  him.  The 
works  of  his  on  Natural  History  which  remain  to  us 
are,  nine  Books  Of  the  History  of  Animals;  four.  On  ths 
Fa/rts  qf  Animals;  five,  On  the  Generation  ofAnimais^ 
one.  On  the  Going  of  Animals;  one,  Of  the  Ssnsaiions^ 
and  the  Organs  of  them;  one,  On  Sleeping  and  WcJsing  ; 
one,  On  the  Motion  of  Animals;  one.  On  the  Length  and 
Shortness  of  Lift;  one^  On  Yo%dh  and  Old  Age;  one,  On 
Life  and  Death;  one,  On  Respiration,  The  knowledge 
of  the  external  and  internal  conformation  of  animalsi 
their  habits,  instincts,  and  uses,  which  Aristotle  dis- 
plays in  these  works,  is  spoken  of  as  something  wonder- 
ful even  to  the  naturalists  of  our  own  time.  And  he 
may  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  representative  of  the 
whole  of  the  period  of  whidi  we  speak;  for  he  is,  says 
Cuvier,^  not  only  the  first,  but  the  only  one  of  the 
ancients  who  has  treated  of  the  natural  history  of  fishes 
(the  province  to  which  we  now  confine  ourselves,)  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  and  in  a  way  which  shows  genius. 
We  may  pass  over,  therefore,  the  other  ancient 
authors  from  whose  writings  Ouvier,  with  great 
learning  and  sagacity,  has  levied  contributions  to  the 
history  of  ichthyology ;  as  Theophrastus,  Ovid,  Pliny, 
Oppian,  AthensBUS,  ^lian,  Ausonius,  Qalen.  We  may, 
too,  leave  unnoticed  the  compilers  of  the  middle  agea^ 


1  Cay.  HUL  Iftd,  du  Poit90Mt  t.  li.  *  Cav.  p.  i8> 
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who  did  little  but  abstract  and  disfijopire  the  portions 
of  natural  history  which  they  found  in  the  ancients, 
lohthyological,  like  other  Imowledge,  was  scarcely 
sought  except  in  books,  and  on  that  very  account  was 
not  understood  when  it  was  found. 

Period  nf  MrudUicn, — ^Better  times  at  length  came, 
and  men  began  to  observe  nature  for  themselves.  The 
three  great  authors  who  are  held  to  be  the  founders 
of  modem  ichthyology,  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  these  were  B61on,  Bondelet,  and 
Salviani,  who  all  published  about  1555.  All  the 
three,  very  different  from  the  compilers  who  filled  the 
interval  from  Aristotle  to  them,  themselves  saw  and 
examined  the  fishes  which  they  describe,  and  have 
given  faithful  representations  of  them.  But,  resembling 
in  that  respect  the  founders  of  modem  botany,  Bras- 
ftavolis  Buellius,  Tragus,  and  others,  they  resembled 
them  in  this  also,  that  they  attempted  to  make  their 
own  observations  a  commentary  upon  the  ancient 
writeiB.  Paithfiil  to  the  spirit  of  their  time,  they  are 
far  more  careful  to  make  out  the  names  which  each 
fish  bore  in  the  ancient  world,  and  to  bring  together 
scraps  of  their  history  firom  the  authors  in  whom 
these  names  occur,  than  to  describe  them  in  a  lucid 
manner;  so  that  without  their  figures,  says  Cuvier,  it 
would  be  almost  as  difficult  to  discover  their  species  as 
those  of  the  ancients. 

The  difficulty  of  describing  and  naming  e^iedes  so 
that  they  can  be  recognised,  is  little  appreciated  at 
first,  although  it  is  in  reality  the  maLn-spring  of  the 
progress  of  the  sciences  of  classification.  Aristotle 
never  dreamt  that  the  nomenclature  which  was  in  use 
in  his  time  could  ever  become  obscure;^  hence  he  has 
taken  no  precaution  to  enable  his  readers  to  recognize 
the  species  of  which  he  speaks;  and  in  him  and  in 
other  ancient  authors,  it  requires  much  labour  and 
great  felicity  of  divination  to  determine  what  the 
names  mean.  The  perception  of  this  difficulty  among 
modem  naturalists  led  to  systems,  and  to  nomenclature 


*  CuTier,  p.  i7> 
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founded  upon  sysfcem;  but  these  did  not  oome  into 
being  immediately  at  the  time  of  which  we  Bpeak; 
nor  till  the  evil  had  grown  to  a  more  inconvenient 
magnituda 

Period  of  AcctimulcUian  of  McUertaU,  ExoHc  Col* 
leetions, — ^The  fishes  of  Europe  were  for  some  time  the 
principal  objects  of  study;  but  those  of  distant  regions 
soon  came  into  notice.^  In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Dutch  conquered  Brazil,  and  George  Margrave, 
employed  by  them,  described  the  natural  productions 
of  the  country,  and  especially  the  fishes.  Bontius,  in 
like  manner,  described  some  of  those  of  Batavia. 
Thus  these  writers  correspond  to  Rumphius  and  Rheede 
in  the  history  of  botany.  Many  others  might  be  men- 
tioned; but  we  must  hasten  to  the  formation  of  systems, 
which  is  our  main  object  of  attention. 

Epoch  of  the  FiaxUion  of  Charadera.  Ray  and 
WUioughby, — In  botany,  as  we  have  seen,  though  Bay 
was  one  of  the  first  who  invented  a  connected  system, 
he  was  preceded  at  a  considerable  interval  by  Cnsal- 
pinus,  who  had  given  a  genuine  solution  of  the  same 
problem.  It  is  not  difBicult  to  assign  reasons  why  a 
sound  classification  should  be  discovered  for  plants  at 
an  earlier  period  than  for  fishes.  The  vastly  greater 
number  of  the  known  species,  and  the  fisusilities  which, 
belong  to  the  study  of  vegetables,  give  the  botanist  a 
great  advantage;  and  there  are  numerical  relations  of 
a  most  definite  kind,  (for  instance,  the  number  of  parts 
of  the  seed-vessel  employed  by  Csesalpinus  as  one  of  the 
bases  of  his  system,)  which  are  tolerably  obvious  in 
plants,  but  which  are  not  easily  discovered  in  animals. 
And  thus  we  find  that  in  ichthyology.  Bay,  with  his 
pupil  and  Mend  Willoughby,  appears  as  the  first 
founder  of  a  tenable  system.^ 

The  first  great  division  in  this  system  is  into  eorti- 
laginoua  and  bony  fishes ;  a  primary  division,  whioh 

4  Gnr.  p.  43.  recognoTlt,  ooapUTit,   snppleTit* 

*  Frandsel  WiUoaghbeli,  Annl-  Ubrum  etiam  prfmom  et   aeenn- 

geri«  d6  Biitoria  PitcUm,  librl  ir.  dam  a^Jeoit  Job.  Bains.    Oxford, 

J  uf  sn  et  tamptibaf  Societatifl  Regis  1 66  8 . 
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had  been  recognized  by  Aristotle,  and  is  retained  by 
CuTier  in  his  latest  labours.  The  subdivisions  are 
determined  by  the  general  form  of  the  fish,  (as  long  or 
flat,)  by  the  teeth,  the  presence  or  absence  of  ventral 
fins,  the  number  of  dorsal  fins,  and  the  nature  of  the 
spines  of  the  fins,  as  soft  or  prickly.  Most  of  these 
characters  have  preserved  their  importance  in  later 
systems;  especially  the  last,  which,  under  the  terms 
modacapterygian  and  acanthapterygian,  holds  a  place  in 
the  best  recent  arrangements. 

That  this  system  was  a  true  first  approximation  to 
a  solution  of  the  problem,  appears  to  be  allowed  by 
naturalists.  Although,  says  Cuvier,^  there  are  in  it  no 
genera  well  defined  and  well  limited,  still  in  many 
places  the  species  are  brought  together  very  naturally, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  a  few  words  of  explanation 
would  suffice  to  form,  from  the  groups  thus  presented 
to  us,  several  of  the  genera  which  have  since  been 
received.  Even  in  botany,  as  we  have  seen,  genera 
were  hardly  maintained  wiUi  any  d^ree  of  precision, 
till  the  binary  nomenclature  of  Linnaeus  made  this 
division  a  matter  of  such  immense  convenience. 

The  amount  of  this  convenience,  the  value  of  a 
brief  and  sure  nomenclature,  had  not  yet  been  duly 
estimated.  The  work  of  Willoughby  forms  an  epoch,7 
and  a  happy  epoch,  in  the  history  of  ichthyology ;  for 
the  science,  once  systematized,  could  distinguish  the 
new  from  the  old,  arrange  methodically,  describe  clearly. 
Yet,  because  Willoughby  had  no  nomenclature  of  his 
own,  and  no  fixed  names  for  his  genera,  his  immediate 
influence  was  not  great.  I  will  not  attempt  to  trace 
this  influence  in  succeeding  authors,  but  proceed  to 
the  next  important  step  in  the  progress  of  system. 

Improvement  of  the  System.  Artedi. — Peter  Artedi 
was  a  countryman  and  intimate  friend  of  Linnaeus; 
and  rendered  to  ichthyology  nearly  the  same  services 
which  Linnaeus  rendered  to  botany.  In  his  Fhilo- 
aophia  Icluhyologica,  he  analysed^  all  the  interior  and 
exterior  parts  of  animals;  he  created  a  precise  termi-« 

•  Curler, p. 57-  <  p.  58.  'p.  ao. 
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nology  for  the  different  forms  of  whioh  these  parts  are 
sasceptible ;  he  laid  down  roles  for  the  nomenolature 
of  genera  and  species ;  besides  his  improvements  of  the 
subdivision  of  the  class.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  dose  resemblance  between  these  steps, 
and  those  which  are  due  to  the  Fundamenia  Botaniea, 
The  latter  work  appeared  in  1736,  the  former  was 
published  by  Linneus,  after  the  death  of  the  author, 
in  1738;  but  Linmeus  had  already,  as  early  as  1735, 
made  use  of  Artedi*s  manusdripts  in  the  ichthyologioal 
part  of  his  Sygt&ma  NcahMrtB,  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  two  young  naturalists^  (they  were  nearly  of  the 
same  age,)  must  have  had  a  great  influence  upon  each 
other's  views  and  labours ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
now  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  the  peculiar  merits 
of  the  Linniean  reform  was  derived  from  Artedi  But 
we  may  remark  that,  in  ichthyology  at  leasts  Artedi 
appears  to  have  been  a  natundist  of  more  original 
views  and  profounder  philosophy  than  his  friend  and 
editor,  who  afterwards  himself  took  up  the  subject. 
The  reforms  of  Linneeus,  in  all  parts  of  natural  history, 
appear  as  if  they  were  mainly  dictated  by  a  love  of 
elegance,  symmetry,  deamess,  and  definiteness;  but 
the  improvement  of  the  ichthyologioal  system  by 
Artedi  seems  to  have  been  a  step  in  the  progress  to  a 
natural  arrangement.  His  genera,' which  are  forty- 
five  in  number,  are  so  well  constituted,  that  they  have 
almost  all  been  preserved;  and  the  subdivisions  which 
the  constantly-increasing  number  of  species  has  com- 
pelled his  successors  to  introduce,  have  very  rarely 
been  such  that  they  have  led  to  the  transposition  of 
his  genera. 

In  its  bases,  however,  Artedi's  was  an  artificial 
system.  His  characters  were  positive  and  decisive, 
founded  in  general  upon  the  number  of  rays  of  the 
membrane  of  the  gills,  of  which  he  was  the  first  to 
mark  the  importance; — ^upon  the  relative  position  of 
the  fins,  upon  their  numoer,  upon  the  part  of  the 
mouth  where  the  teeth  are  found,  upon  the  conforma* 


>  CuTler,  p.  71- 
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tion  of  the  aealei!.     Yet^  in  some  oaaesy  he  has  recourse 
to  the  interior  anatom  j. 

lannsnB  himself  at  first  did  not  venture  to  deriate 
from  the  footsteps  of  a  friend,  who,  in  this  science,  had 
been  hia  master.  But  in  1758,  in  the  tenth  edition  of 
the  SyBtema  NfUiufm^  he  chose  to  depend  upon  himself, 
and  devised  a  new  iohthyologioal  method.  He  divided 
aome  genera,  united  others,  gave  to  the  species  trivial 
names  and  characteristic  j^irases,  and  added  many 
q)ecies  to  those  of  Artedi.  Tet  his  innovations  are 
for  the  most  part  disapproved  of  by  Cuvier;  as  his 
tranafarring  the  tkond^opt^rygiain  fishes  of  Artedi  to 
the  daas  of  reptileSi  under  the  title  of  Amphibia 
namles;  and  his  rejecting  the  distinction  of  aoanthopte- 
lygian  and  msJacopterygian,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Willoughby,  and  intro* 
ducing  in  ito  stead  a  distribution  founded  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  ventral  fins,  and  on  their 
situation  with  regard  to  the  pectoral  fina  '  Nothing,' 
says  Cuvier,  'more  breaks  the  true  connexions  of 
genera  than  these  orders  of  ixpodea,  jugularea,  thoraeici, 
and  abdonUncUeB* 

Thus  linneus,  though  acknowledging  the  value  and 
importance  of  natural  orders,  was  not  happy  in  his 
attempts  to  construct  a  system  which  should  lead  to 
them.  In  his  detection  of*  good  characters  for  an 
artificial  system  he  was  more  fortunate.  He  was 
always  attentive  to  number,  as  a  oharaoter;  and  he 
had  the  very  great  merit  ^^  of  introducing  into  the 
classification  the  number  of  rays  of  the  fins  of  each 
spedea  Thii  mark  is  one  of  great  importance  and  use. 
And  this,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  natural  history, 
derived  incalculable  advantages  from  the  more  general 
merits  of  the  illustrious  Swede;'' — ^the  precision  of 
the  cliaractcfs,  the  convenience  of  a  well-*settled  termi- 
nology, the  facility  afforded  by  the  binary  nomenclature. 
These  recommendations  gave  him  a  pre-eminence  which 
was  acknowledged  by  almost  all  the  naturalists  of  his 
time,  and  displayed  by  the  almost  universal  adoption 

w  CoTier,  p.  74,  »>  p,  85. 
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of  his  nomenclature,  in  zoology,  as  well  as  in  botanv; 
and  by  the  almost  exclusive  employment  of  his  distri* 
butions  of  classes,  however  imperfect  and  artificial  they 
might  be. 

And  even^^  if  Linnseus  had  had  no  other  merit  than 
the  impulse  he  gave  to  the  pursuit  of  natural  science, 
this  alone  would  sufBice  to  immortalize  his  name.  In 
rendering  natural  history  easy,  or  at  least  in  making 
it  appear  so,  he  diffused  a  general  taste  for  it.  The 
great  took  it  up  with  interest;  the  young,  full  of 
ardour,  rushed  forwards  in  all  directions,  with  the  sole 
intention  of  completing  his  system.  The  civilized 
world  was  eager  to  build  the  edifice  which  Linnieus 
had  planned. 

This  spirit,  among  other  results,  produced  voyages 
of  natural  historical  research,  sent  forth  by  nations 
and  sovereigns.  George  the  Third  of  England  had  the 
honour  of  setting  the  example  in  this  noble  oareer, 
by  sending  out  the  expeditions  of  Byron,  Wallis,  and 
Carteret,  in  1765.  These  were  followed  by  those  of 
Bougainville,  Cook,  Forster,  and  others.  Russia  also 
scattered  several  scientific  expeditions  through  her 
vast  dominions ;  and  pupils  of  Linnaeus  sought  the  icy 
shores  of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  in  order  to  apply  his 
nomenclature  to  the  productions  of  those  climes.  But 
we  need  not  attempt  to  oonvey  any  idea  of  the  vast 
stores  of  natural  historical  treasures  which  were  thus 
collected  from  every  part  of  the  globe. 

I  shall  not  endeavour  to  follow  Cuvier  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  great  works  of  natural  history  to  which, 
this  accumulation  of  materials  gave  rise ;  such  as  the 
magnificent  work  of  Bloch  on  Fishes,  which  appeared 
in  1782 — 1785 :  nor  need  I  attempt,  by  his  assistance^ 
to  characterize  or  place  in  their  due  position  the  seve- 
ral systems  of  classification  proposed  about  this  time. 
But  in  the  course  of  these  various  essays,  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  artificial  and  natural  methods  of  classifica- 
tion came  more  clearly  into  view  than  before;  and  this 
is  a  point  so  important  to  the  philosophy  of  the  subject^ 
that  we  must  devote  a  few  words  to  it. 

^  CuTier,  p.  88. 
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SepofTQiion  of  the  ArUfidai  <md  Natiwral  Methods  in 
Ichthyciogy. — It  has  already  been  said  that  all  so- 
called  ariificial  meihode  of  olassifiGatioii  must  be  natural, 
at  least  as  to  the  narrowest  members  of  the  system : 
thus  the  artificial  Linnfean  method  is  natural  as  to 
species,  and  even  as  to  genera.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  all  proposed  natural  methods,  so  long  as  they 
remain  unmodified,  are  artificial  as  to  their  charac- 
tenstio  marks.  Thus  a  Natural  Method  is  an  attempt 
to  proTide  positive  and  distinct  characters  for  the 
wider  as  well  as  for  the  narrower  naturcU  groups. 
These  considerations  are  applicable  to  zoology  as  well 
as  to  botany.  But  the  question,  how  we  know  natural 
groups  before  we  find  marks  for  them,  was,  in  botany, 
as  we  have  seen,  susceptible  only  of  vague  and  obscure 
answers : — the  mind  forms  them,  it  was  said,  by  taking 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  characters;  or  by  establishing 
a  subordination  of  characters.  And  each  of  these 
answers  had  its  difficulty,  of  which  the  solution  ap- 
peared to  be,  that  in  attempting  to  form  natural  orders 
we  are  really  guided  by  a  latent  undeveloped  estimate 
of  physiologic^  relations.  Now  this  principle,  which 
was  so  dimly  seen  in  the  study  of  vegetables,  shines 
out  with  much  greater  clearness  when  we  come  to  the 
study  of  animals,  in  which  the  physiological  relations 
of  the  parts  are  so  manifest  that  they  cannot  be 
overlooked,  and  have  so  strong  an  attraction  for  our 
curiosity  that  we  cannot  help  having  our  judgments 
influenced  by  them.  Hence  the  superiority  of  natural 
systems  in  zoology  would  probably  be  fiur  more  gene- 
rally allowed  than  in  botany;  and  no  arrangement  of 
animals  which,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  violated 
strong  and  clear  natural  affinities,  would  be  tolerated 
because  it  answered  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  easily 
to  find  the  name  and  place  of  the  animal  in  the  arti" 
fidal  system.  Every  system  of  zoological  arrangement 
may  be  supposed  to  aspire  to  be  a  natural  system.  But 
according  to  the  various  habits  of  the  minds  of  syste- 
raatizera,  this  object  was  puraued  more  or  less  steadily 
and  successfully;  and  these  differences  came  more  and 

VOL.  Ill,  X  . 
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more  into  view  with  the  inoreaee  of  knoirledge  iiid  the 
multiplication  of  attempts. 

Bloch,  whose  ichthyological  labours  hare  becfn  men- 
tioned, followed  in  his  great  work  the  method  of 
Linnaeus.  But  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  had 
prepared  a  general  sTstem^  founded  upon  one  single 
numerical  principle; — ^the  number  of  fins;  just  as  the 
sexual  system  of  Linnaeus  is  founded  upon  the  number 
of  stamina :  and  he  made  his  subdivisions  aooording  to 
the  position  of  the  ventral  and  peotoral  fins;  the  same 
character  which  Linnaeus  had  emplojed  for  his  primary 
division.  He  could  not  hare  done  better,  says  Curler,^ 
if  his  object  had  been  to  turn  into  ridicule  all  artificLsl 
methods,  and  to  show  to  what  absurd  combinations 
they  may  lead. 

Guvier  himself,  who  always  pursued  natural  systems 
with  a  singularly  wise  and  sagacious  oonsistemy, 
attempted  to  improve  the  ichthyological  arrangementB 
which  had  been  proposed  before  him.  In  his  B^gne 
AnimcUf  published  in  1817,  he  attempts  the  problem 
of  arranging  this  class;  and  the  views  suggested  to 
him,  both  by  his  successes,  and  his  failures,  are  so  in- 
structive and  philosophical,  that  I  cannot  illustrate  the 
subject  better  than  by  citing  some  of  them. 

'The  class  of  fishes,'  he  says,^^  'is,  of  all,  that  which 
offers  the  greatest  difficulties,  when  we  wish  to  sub- 
divide it  into  orders,  according  to  fixed  and  obvious 
characters.  After  many  trials,  I  have  determined  on 
the  following  distribution,  which  in  some  instances  is 
wanting  in  precision,  but  which  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  keeping  the  natural  families  entire. 

'  Fish  form  two  distinct  series ;— that  of  chtmdropie' 
rygioflM  or  ccvrtiilaginous  fieh,  and  that  ofjieh  properly 
so  called. 

'  The  first  of  these  series  has  for  its  oharaetery  that 
the  palatine  bones  replace,  in  it,  the  bones  of  the  upper 
jaw :  moreover  the  whole  of  its  structure  has  evident 
analogies,  which  we  shall  explain. 

'  It  divides  itself  into  three  ordsrs  : 

S  ^.  108.  ^  ttigne  An(maii  toI.  U.  p.  no. 
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'The  OTCLO8VOME8,  in  vhicli  the  jaws  are  soldered 
[itmdees)  into  an  immoveable  ring,  and  the  bronehin 
sue  open  in  aomeroas  holes. 

'  The  SsLACLuray  whkh  have  the  bronchie  like  the 
preeeding,  bst  nat  the  jaws. 

*  The  ST{rJU>inAN8,  in  which  the  Iwonohise  are  open 
as  nsnal  by  a  slit  furnished  with  an  opereulum. 

'  The  seeond  series,  or  that  of  ordinary  Juhe$,  offers 
me,  in  the  first  plaee,  a  primary  division,  into  those  of 
whieh  the  naxLUary  bone  and  the  palatine  arch  are 
dovetailed  {engrmes)  to  the  skulL  Of  these  I  make 
an  order  of  Pbctoonaths,  divided  into  two  &milies; 
the  gymmodtnUa  and  the  sclerodenns. 

*  After  these  I  have  the  fishes  with  complete  jaws, 
but  with  bronehis  which,  instead  of  having  the  form 
of  combs,  as  in  all  the  others,  have  the  form  of  a  series 
4>f  little  tufts  {houppes).  Of  these  I  again  form  an 
order,  which  I  €»11  LoPHoniLiNCHa,  which  only  includes 
<Niie  flunily. 

'There  then  remains  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
fishes,  to  which  we  can  no  longer  apply  any  characters 
except  those  of  the  exterior  organs  of  motion.  After 
long  examination,  I  have  found  that  the  least  bad  of 
tiiese  characters  is,  after  all,  that  employed  by  Bay 
and  Artedi,  tskken  from  the  nature  of  the  first  rays  of 
the  dorsal  and  of  the  anal  fin.  Thus  ordinary  fishes 
are  divided  into  MAiACOFTERTaiAMB,  of  which  all  the 
rays  are  soft^  except  sometimes  the  first  of  the  dorsal 
fin  or  the  pectorals; — and  AcANTHOFTEBTOiAifs,  which 
have  always  the  first  portion  of  the  dorsal,  or  of  the 
first  dorsal  when  there  axe  two,  supported  by  spinous 
rays,  and  in  which  the  anal  has  also  some  such  rays, 
and  the  ventrals,  at  least,  each  one. 

'The  former  may  be  subdivided  without  incon* 
venieDoe,  according  to  their  ventral  fins,  which  are 
sometimes  situate  behind  the  abdomen,  sometimes 
adherent  to  the  appazlitus  of  the  shoulder,  or,  finally, 
are  sometimes  wanting  altogether. 

'  We  thus  arrive  at  the  three  orders  of  Abdomikal 

KALAOOPTBBTaiANS,  of  SuBBBACHIANS,  and  of  APODES  ; 

each  of  which  includes  some  natural  families  which, 

X  2 
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vre  sliall  explain:  the  first,  especiallj,  is  very  hn- 
merous. 

'  But  this  basis  of  division  is  absolutely  impracticable 
vitb  the  Acanthopterygians;  and  the  problem  of  esta- 
blishing among  these  any  other  subdivision  than  that 
of  the  natural  families  has  hitherto  remained  for  me 
insoluble.  Fortunately  several  of  these  families  offer 
characters  almost  as  precise  as  those  which  we  could 
give  to  true  orders. 

*  In  truth,  we  cannot  assign  to  the  fomilies  of  fishesy 
ranks  as  marked,  as  for  example,  to  those  of  mam- 
mifers.  Thus  the  Chondropterygians  on  the  one  hand 
hold  to  reptiles  by  the  organs  of  the  senses,  and  by 
those  of  generation  in  some ;  and  they  are  related  to 
mollusks  and  worms  by  the  imperfection  of  the  skeleton 
in  others. 

<  As  to  Ordinaiy  Fishes,  if  any  part  of  the  organiza^ 
tion  is  found  more  developed  in  some  than  in  others, 
there  does  not  result  from  this  any  pre-eminence  suffix 
ciently  marked,  or  of  sufficient  influence  upon  their 
whole  system,  to  oblige  us  to  consult  it  in  the  metho- 
dical arrangement. 

'  We  shall  place  them,  therefore,  nearly  in  the  order 
in  which  we  have  just  explained  their  characters.' 

I  have  extracted  the  whole  of  this  passage,  because, 

though  it  is  too  technical  to  be  understood  in  detail 

by  the  general  reader,  those  who  have  followed  with 

any  interest  the  history  of  the  attempts  at  a  natural 

clcLSsification  in  any  department  in  nature,  will  see 

here  a  fine  example   of  the  problems  which  such. 

•  attempts  propose,  of  the  difficulties  which  it  may 

present,  and  of  the  reasonings,  labours,  cautions,  and 

varied  resources,  by  means  of  which  its  solution  is 

-sought,  when  a  great  philosophical  naturalist  girds 

'  himself  to  the  task.     We  see  here,  most  instructively, 

'  how  different  the  endeavour  to  frame  such  a  natuivl 

system,  is  from  the  procedure  of  an  artificial  system, 

which  carries  imperatively  through  the  whole  of  a 

>  class  of  organized  beings,  a  system  of  marks  either 

:  arbitrary,  or  conformable  to  natural   affinities  in   a 

i  partial  degree.    And  we  have  not  often  the  advantage 
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of  having  the  reasbns  for  a  systetiiatic  atrangement  so* 
clearly  and  follj  indicated,  as  is  done  here,  and  in  tha 
descriptions  of  the  separate  orders. 

This  arrangement  Cuvier  adhered  to  in  all  its  main 
points,  both  in  the  second  edition  of  the  R^gne  Animal^ 
published  in  182 1,  and  in  his  ffistoire  Naturdle  dea 
FaisMnSf  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  in 
1828,  but  which  unfortunately  was  not  completed  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  It  may  be  supposed,  therefore, 
fo  be  in  accordance  with  those  views  of  zoological 
philosophy,  which  it  was  the  business  of  his  life  to 
form  and  to  apply;  and  in  a  work  like  the  present, 
where,  upon  so  large  a  question  of  natural  history,  we 
must  be  directed  in  a  great  measure  by  the  analogy  of 
the  history  of  science,  and  by  the  judgments  which 
seem  most  to  have  the  character  of  wisdom,  we  appear 
to  be  justified  in  taking  Cuvier's  ichthyological  system 
as  the  nearest  approach  which  has  yet  been  made  to  a 
natural  method  in  that  department. 

The  true  natural  method  is  only  one:  artificial 
methods,  and  even  good  ones,  there  may  be  many,  aa 
we  have  seen  in  botany;  and  each  of  these  may  have 
its  advantages  for  some  particular  use.  On  some 
methods  of  this  kind,  on  which  naturalists  themselves 
have  hardly  yet  had  time  to  form  a  stable  and  distinct 
opinion,  it  is  not  our  office  to  decide.  But  judging,  as 
I  have  already  said,  from  the  general  analogy  of  the 
natural  sciences,  I  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
ichthyological  method  of  M.  Agassiz,  recently  pro- 
pounded with  an  especial  reference  to  fossil  fishes,  can 
be  otherwise  than  an  artificial  method.  It  is  founded 
entirely  on  one  part  of  the  animal,  its  scaly  covering, 
and  even  on  a  single  scale.  It  does  not  conform  to 
that  which  almost  all  systematic  ichthyologists  hitherto 
have  considered  as  a  permanent  natural  distinction  of 
a  high  order; — ^the  distinction  of  bony  and  cartila- 
ginous fishes;  for  it  is  stated  that  each  order  contains 
examples  of  both.^'^  I  do  not^  know  what  general 
anatomical  or  physiological  truths  it  brings  into  view; 


1^  Dr.  Bnckland't  Bridgtwaier  TreaiUe,  p.  a7o. 
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bat  ihey  ought  to  be  verj  important  and 
ones,  to  entitle  them  to  snpenede  those  which  led 
Ouyier  to  his  system.  To  this  I  maj  add,  that  ih» 
new  iehthjological  classification  does  not  seem  to  form, 
as  we  should  expect  that  any  great  advance  towards  » 
natural  system  would  form,  a  connected  sequel  to  the 
past  history  of  ichthyology ; — a  step  to  which  anterior 
discoveries  and  improvements  have  led,  and  in  which 
they  are  retained 

But  notwithstanding  these  considerations,  the  method 
of  M.  Agassiz  has  probably  very  great  advantages  for 
his  purpose;  for  in  the  case  of  fossil  fish,  the  parts 
which  are  the  basis  of  his  system  often  remain,  when 
even  the  skeleton  is  gone.  And  we  may  here  again 
refer  to  a  principle  of  the  dassificatory  sciences,  which 
we  cannot  make  too  prominent; — all  arrangements 
and  nomenclatures  are  good,  which  enable  us  to  assert 
general  propositions.  Tried  by  this  test,  we  cannot 
£sdl  to  set  a  high  value  on  the  arrangement  of  M. 
Agassiz;  for  propositions  of  the  most  striking  gene- 
rality respecting  fossil  remains  of  fish,  of  which  geo- 
logists before  had  never  dreamt,  are  enunciated  bj 
means  of  bis  groups  and  names.  Thus  only  the  two 
first  orders,  the  Flaootdiana  and  Gancidians,  existed 
before  the  commencement  of  the  cretaceous  formation : 
the  third  and  fourth  orders,  the  Ctenoidiaru  and  CffcUnr 
dians,  which  contain  three-fourths  of  the  eight  thou- 
sand known  species  of  living  Fishes,  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  the  cretaceous  formation:  and  other 
geological  relations  of  these  orders,  no  less  remarkable^ 
have  been  ascertained  by  M.  Agassiz. 

But  we  have  now,  I  trust,  pursued  these  sciences 
of  classification  sufiiciently  fiur;  and  it  is  time  for  us 
to  enter  upon  that  higher  domun,  of  Physiology^  to 
which,  as  we  have  said,  Zoology  so  irresistiblj  di- 
rects us. 

[2nd  Ed.]  [I  have  retained  the  remarks  which  I 
ventured  at  first  to  make  on  the  System  of  M.  Agassiz; 
but  I  believe  the  opinion  of  the  most  philosophical 
ichthyologists  to  be  that  Cuvier*8  System  was  too 
exclusively  based  on  the  internal  skeleton^  as  Agaasiz'a 
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waa  on  the  external  skeletoiL  In  some  degree,  both 
aystenui  have  been  superaeded,  while  all  that  was  trae 
in  each  has  been  retained.  Mr.  Owen,  in  his  Lectures 
OH  VeH^mUa  (1846),  takes  CuTierian  characters  from 
the  endo-skeleton,  Agassizian  ones  from  the  exo- 
skeleton,  Linniean  ones  from  the  ventral  fins,  Miillerian 
ones  from  the  air-bladder,  and  oombinea  them  by  the 
light  of  his  own  reaearches,  with  the  view  of  forming  a 
system  more  trulj  natural  than  any  preceding  one. 

Aa  I  have  said  above,  naturalists,  in  their  progress 
towards  a  Natural  System,  are  guided  by  physiological 
relations,  latently  in  Botany,  but  conspicuously  in 
Zoology.  From  the  epoch  of  Cuvier*s  Begne  Animal, 
the  progress  of  Systematic  Zoology  is  inseparably  de- 
pendent on  the  progress  of  Comparative  Anatomy. 
Hence  I  have  placed  Cuvier*s  Classification  of  animal 
Ibnns  in  the  next  Book,  which  treats  of  Physiology.] 
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Fearful  and  woDdrens  ia  the  akill  which  monlda 

Oar  body's  yital  plan, 
And  from  the  first  dim  hidden  genn  nnfolda 

The  perfect  limbs  of  man. 
Who,  who  can  pierce  the  secret!  tell  ns  how 

Something  is  drawn  from  nought. 
Life  from  the  inert  mass!    Who,  Lord  1  bat  thoo. 

Whose  hand  the  whole  has  wrooght  t 
Of  this  corporeal  sabstanoe,  still  to  be, 

Thine  eye  a  nmj  took ; 
And  all  my  members,  yet  onfoxmed  by  thee. 

Were  written  in  thy  book. 

PsALX  ozxxix.  13 — 1 6. 


INTEODUCTION. 


OfihA  Orffonieal  Seieneei* 

• 

THOUGH  the  general  notion  of  life  is  acknowledged 
bj  the  most  profound  philoeophera  to  be  dim  and 
mysteiiouB,  even  up  to  the  present  time;  and  mnst,  in 
the  earlj  stages  of  human  speculation,  have  been  still 
more  obscure  and  confused;  it  was  sufficient,  even 
then,  to  give  interest  and  connexion  to  men's  obser* 
yations  upon  their  own  bodies  and  those  of  other 
animals.  It  was  seen,  that  in  living  things,  certain 
peculiar  processes  were  constantly  repeated,  as  those 
of  breathing  and  of  taking  food,  for  example;  and  that 
a  certain  conformation  of  the  parts  of  the  animal  was 
subservient  to  these  processes ;  and  thus  were  gradually 
formed  the  notions  of  Function  and  of  Organization, 
And  the  sciences  of  which  these  notions  formed  the 
basis  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  all  those  which 
we  have  hitherto  considered.  We  conceive  an  oT' 
ffomzed  body  to  be  one  in  which  the  parts  are  there 
for  the  sake  of  the  whole,  in  a  manner  different  from 
any  mechanical  or  chemical  connexion;  we  conceive 
a  /uncHon  to  be  not  merely  a  process  of  change,  but 
of  change  connected  with  the  general  vital  process. 
When  mechanical  or  chemical  processes  occur  in  the 
living  body,  they  are  instrumental  to,  and  directed  by, 
the  peculiar  powers  of  life.  The  sciences  which  thus 
consider  organization  and  vital  functions  may  be 
termed  orgamcal  sciences. 

When  men  began  to  speculate  concerning  such 
BttbjectSi  the  general  mode  of  apprehending  the  process 
in  Uie  cases  of  some  functions,  appeared  to  be  almost 
obvious;  thus  it  was  conceived  that  the  growth  of 
animals  arose  from  their  frame  appropriating  to  itself 
a  part  of  the  substance  of  the  food  through  the  various 
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passages  of  the  body.  Under  the  influence  of  such 
general  conceptions^  speculative  men  were  naturally 
led  to  endeayour  to  obtain  more  clear  and  definite 
▼iewB  of  the  course  of  each  of  such  processes,  and  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  separate  parts  contributed  to 
it.  Along  with  the  observation  of  the  living  person, 
the  more  searching  examination  which  could  be  carried 
on  in  the  dead  body,  and  the  comparison  of  various 
kinds  of  animals,  soon  showed  that  this  pursuit  was 
rich  in  knowledge  and  in  interest.  Moreover,  besides 
the  interest  which  the  mere  speculative  £Eu;ulty  gave 
to  this  study,  the  Art  of  Healing  added  to  it  a  great 
practical  value;  and  the  effects  of  diseases  and  of 
medicines  supplied  new  materials  and  new  motives  for 
the  reasonings  of  the  philosopher. 

In  this  manner  anatomy  or  physiology  may  be  con-^ 
sidered  as  a  science  which  began  to  be  cultivated  in 
the  earliest  periods  of  civilization.  Like  most  other 
ancient  sciences,  its  career  has  been  one  of  perpetual 
though  variable  progress;  and  as  in  others,  so  in  this^ 
each  step  has  implied  those  which  had  been  previously 
made,  and  cannot  be  understood  aright  except  we 
understand  them.  Moreover,  the  steps  of  this  advance 
have  been  very  many  and  diverse;  the  cultivators  of 
anatomy  have  in  all  ages  been  numerous  and  laborious ; 
the  subject  is  one  of  vast  extent  and  complexity; 
almost  every  generation  had  added  something  to  the 
current  knowledge  of  its  details;  and  the  general 
speculations  of  physiologists  have  been  subtle,  bold, 
and  learned.  It  must,  therefore,  be  difficult  or  impo»« 
sible  for  a  person  who  has  not  studied  the  science  with 
professional  diligence  and  professional  advantages,  to 
form  just  judgments  of  the  value  of  the  discoveries  of 
various  ages  and  persons,  and  to  arrange  them  in  their 
due  relation  to  each  other.  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
though  all  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  particular  functions  or  organizations  are 
understood  to  be  subordinate  to  one  general  science, 
the  Philosophy  of  Life,  yet  the  principles  and  doctrines 
of  this  science  nowhere  exist  in  a  shape  generally 
received  and  assented  to  among  physiologists;  and 
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thoswe  have  not,  in  this  science,  the  advantage  which 
in  some  others  we  have  possessed;— of  discerning  the 
true  direction  of  its  first  movements,  bj  knowing  the 
point  to  which  thej  ultimately  tend ; — of  running  on 
beyond  the  earlier  discoveries,  and  thus  looking  them 
in  the  face,  and  reading  their  true  features.  With 
these  disadvantages,  all  that  we  can  have  to  say  respect- 
ing the  history  of  Physiology  must  need  great  indul- 
gence on  the  part  of  tjie  reader. 

Yet  here,  as  in  other  cases,  we  may,  by  guiding  our 
views  by  those  of  the  greatest  and  most  philosophical 
men  who  have  made  the  subject  their  study,  hope  to 
avoid  material  errours.  Nor  can  we  well  evade  making 
the  attempt.  To  obtain  some  simple  and  consistent 
view  of  the  progress  of  physiological  science,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  important  to  the  completion  of  our 
views  of  the  progress  of  physical  science.  For  the 
physiological  or  organical  sciences  form  a  class  to 
which  the  classes  already  treated  of,  the  mechanical, 
chemical,  and  ckssificatory  sciences,  are  subordinate 
and  auxiliary.  Again,  another  circiinurtance  which 
makes  physiology  an  important  part  of  our  survey  of 
human  knowledge,  is,  that  we  have  here  a  science 
which  is  concerned,  indeed,  about  material  combi- 
nations, but  in  which  we  are  led  almost  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  material  world,  into  the  region  of 
sensation  and  perception,  thought  and  wiU.  Such  a 
contemplation  may  offer  some  suggestions  which  may 
prepare  us  for  the  transition  from  physical  to  meti^ 
physical  speculations. 

In  the  survey  which  we  must,  for  such  purposes, 
take  of  the  progress  of  physiology,  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  we  should  exhaust  the  subject,  and 
attempt  to  give  the  history  of  every  branch  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  living 
creatures.  It  will  be  sufficient,  if  we  follow  a  few  of 
the  lines  of  such  researches,  which  may  be  considered 
as  examples  of  the  whole.  We  see  that  life  is  accom- 
panied and  sustained  by  many  processes,  which  at  first 
offer  themselves  to  our  notice  as  separate  functions, 
however  they  may  afterwards  be  found  to  be  connected 
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and  identified;  raoh  are  feeling,  digestion,  respintiony 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  pulse,  generation,  percep- 
tion, Yolantaxj  motion.  The  analysis  of  any  one  of 
these  functions  may  be  pursued  separately.  And  since 
in  this,  as  in  all  genuine  sciences^  our  knowledge 
becomes  real  and  scientific,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
verified  in  particular  ftcts,  and  thus  established  in 
general  propositions,  such  an  original  separation  of 
the  subjects  of  research  is  requisite  to  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  growth  of  real  knowledge.  The  loose 
hypotheses  and  systems,  concerning  the  connexion  of 
different  vital  faculties  and  the  general  nature  of 
living  things,  which  have  often  been  promulgated^ 
must  be  excluded  from  this  part  of  our  plan.  We  do 
not  deny  all  value  and  merit  to  such  speculations;  but 
they  cannot  be  admitted  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
history  of  physiology,  treated  of  as  an  inductive  science. 
If  the  doctiines  so  propounded  have  a  solid  and  per> 
manent  truth,  they  will  again  come  before  us  when 
we  have  travelled  through  the  range  of  more  limited 
truths,  and  are  prepared  to  ascend  with  security  and 
certainty  into  the  higher  region  of  general  physio- 
logical principles.  If  they  cannot  be  arrived  at  by 
such  a  road,  they  are  then,  however  plausible  and 
pleasing^  no  portion  of  that  real  and  progreasive 
science  with  which  alone  our  history  is  concerned. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  trace  the  establishment 
of  some  of  the  more  limited  but  certain  doctrines  of 
physiology. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DlaOOVEKT  OF  THB  OroANB  OF  ToLTTNTABT 

Motion. 


Smsi,  I. — Xnau^edge  o/Oakn  and  his  PredecesBors. 

IN  the  earliest  oonoeptionB  which  men  entertained  of 
their  power  of  moving  their  own  members^  they 
probably  had  no  thought  of  any  mechanism  or  organi- 
lation  by  which  this  was  effected.  The  foot  and  the 
hand,  no  less  than  the  head,  were  seen  to  be  endowed 
with  life ;  and  this  pervading  life  semed  sufficiently  to 
explain  Uie  power  of  motion  in  each  part  of  the  frame, 
without  its  being  held  necessary  to  seek  out  a  special 
seat  of  the  will,  or  iostraments  by  which  its  impulses 
were  made  effectiye.  But  the  slightest  inspection  of 
directed  animals  showed  that  their  limbs  were  formed 
of  a  curious  and  complex  collection  of  cordage,  and 
communications  of  yarious  kinds,  running  along  and 
connecting  the  bones  of  the  skeleton.  These  cords  and 
oommumcations  we  now  distinguish  as  muscles,  nervesi 
veins,  arteries,  ^c;  and  among  these,  we  assign  to  the 
mttscks  the  office  d  moving  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  attached,  as  cords  move  the  parts  of  a  machine. 
Though  this  action  of  the  muscles  on  the  bones  may 
now  appear  very  obvious,  it  was,  probably,  not  at  first 
diMsemed.  It  is  observed  that  Homer,  who  describes 
the  wounds  which  are  inflicted  in  his  battles  with  so 
much  apparent  anatomical  precision,  nowhere  emj^oys 
the  word  mutele.  And  even  Hippocrates  of  Oos,  the 
most  celebrated  physician  of  antiquity,  is  held  to  have 
had  no  distinct  conception  of  such  an  organ.^  He 
always  employs  the  word  flesh  when  he  means  musde, 
and  the  first  explanation  of  the  latter  word  (^vc)  occurs 
in  a  spurious  work  ascribed  to  him.     For  nerves. 
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sinews^  ligaments,^  he  uses  indiscriminatelj  the  aame 
terms;  (rc^voc  or  yevpovi)  and  of  these  nerves  (vcvpa) 
he  asserts  that  they  contract  the  limbs.  Nor  do  we  find 
much  more  distinctness  on  this  subject  even  in  Axistotley 
a  generation  or  two  later.  '  The  origin  of  the  ytvpa! 
he  says,^  '  is  fix>m  the  heart  j  they  connect  the  bones, 
and  surround  the  joints.'  It  is  clear  that  he  means 
here  the  muscles,  and  therefore  it  is  with  injustice  that 
he  has  been  acctised  of  the  gross  errour  of  deriving  the 
nerves  from  the  heart.  And  he  is  held  to  have  really 
had  the  merit  ^  of  discovering  the  nerves  of  sensation, 
which  he  calls  the  '  canals  of  the  brain*  (irilpoft  rov 
cy^e^Xov);  but  the  analysis  of  the  mechanism  of 
motion  is  left  by  him  almost  untouched.  Perhaps  his 
want  of  sound  mechanical  notions,  and  his  constant 
straining  after  verbal  generalities,  and  systematic  classi- 
fications of  the  widest  kind,  supply  the  true  account 
of  his  thus  missing  the  solution  of  one  of  the  simplest 
problems  of  Anatomy. 

In  this,  however,  as  in  other  subjects,  his  imme- 
diate predecessors  were  far  from  remedjring  the  d^- 
dencies  of  his  doctrines.  Those  who  professed  to  study 
physiology  and  medicine  were,  for  the  most  part, 
studious  only  to  frame  some  general  system  of  abstract 
principles,  which  might  give  an  appearance  of  connexion 
and  profundity  to  their  tenets.  In  this  manner  the 
successors  of  Hippocrates  became  a  medical  school, 
of  great  note  in  its  day,  designated  as  the  Dogmatic 
school  f  in  opposition  to  which  arose  an  Empiric  sect, 
who  professed  to  deduce  their  modes  of  cure,  not  from 
theoretical  dogmas,  but  from  experience.  These  rival 
parties  prevailed  principally  in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt, 
during  the  time  of  Alexander's  successors, — a  period 
rich  in  names,  but  poor  in  discoveries;  and  we  find 
no  clear  evidence  of  any  decided  advance  in  anatomy, 
such  as  we  are  here  attempting  to  trace. 

The  victories  of  Lucullus  and  Pompeius,  in  Greece 
and  Asia^  made  the  Bomans  acquainted  with  the 
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-Greek  philosophy;  and  the  conseqaenoe  soon  was,  that 
shoals  of  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  poets,  and  phy- 
sicians^ streamed  from  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt, 
to  Rome  and  Italy,  to  traffic  their  knowledge  and 
their  arts  for  Homan  wealth.  Among  these,  was  one 
.person  whose  name  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  history 
of  medicine,  Asclepiades  of  Prosa  in  Bitbynia.  This 
man  appears  to  haye  been  a  quack,  with  the  usual 
endowments  of  his  class; — ^boldness,  singularity,  a  con- 
temptuous rejection  of  all  previously  esteemed  opinions, 
a  new  classification  of  diseases,  a  new  list  of  medicines, 
and  the  assertion  of  some  wonderful  cures.  He  would 
not,  on  such  accounts,  deserve  a  place  in  the  history  of 
science,  but  that  he  became  the  founder  of  a  new  school, 
the  Methodic^  which  professed  to  hold  itself  separate 
both  from  the  Dogmatics  and  the  Empirics. 

I  have  noticed  these  schools  of  medicine,  because, 
though  I  am  not  able  to  state  distinctly  their  respective 
merits  in  the  cultivation  of  anatomy,  a  great  progress 
in  that  science  was  undoubtedly  made  during  their 
domination,  of  which  the  pnuse  must,  I  conceive,  be 
in  some  way  divided  among  them.  The  amount  of 
this  progress  we  are  able  to  estimate,  when  we  come  to 
the  works  of  Gkden,  who  flourished  under  the  Antonines, 
and  died  about  A.D.  203.  The  following  passage  from 
his  works  will  show  that  this  progress  in  knowledge 
was  not  made  without  the  usual  condition  of  laborious 
and  careful  experiment,  while  it  implies  the  curious 
figust  of  such  experiment  being  conducted  by  means  of 
£unily  tradition  and  instruction,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
a  easU  of  dissectors.  In  the  opening  of  his  Second 
Book  On  Anatomical  ManipuUUtana^  he  speaks  thus 
of  his  |H:«dece8Sors :  '  I  do  not  blame  the  ancients, 
who  did  not  write  books  on  anatomical  manipulation; 
though  I  pndse  Marinus,  who  did.  For  it  was  super- 
fluous for  them  to  compose  such  records  for  themselves 
or  others,  while  they  were,  from  their  childhood,  exer- 
cised by  their  parents  in  dissecting,  just  as  familiarly 
aa  in  writing  and  reading;  so  that  there  waja  no  more 
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fear  of  their  forgetting  their  aliatomj,  than  of  forgetting 
their  alphabet.  But  when  grown  men,  as  well  as 
children,  were  tanght^  this  thorough  discipline  fell  off; 
and,  the  art  being  carried  oat  <^  the  fiunilj  of  ihe 
Aaclepiads,  and  declining  by  repeated  tranamianon, 
books  became  necessary  for  the  student.' 

That  the  general  structure  of  the  animal  frame,  as 
composed  of  bones  and  musdes,  was  known  with  great 
accuracy  before  the  time  of  Qalen,  is  manifost  firom  the 
nature  of  the  mistakes  and  deficiencies  of  his  prede- 
cessors which  he  finds  it  necessary  to  notice.  Thus  he 
observes,  that  some  anatomists  haye  made  one  muscle 
into  two,  firom  its  having  two  heads; — ^that  they  have 
overlooked  some  of  the  musdei  in  the  fiuse  of  an  ape, 
in  consequence  of  not  skinning  the  animal  with  their 
own  hands; — and  the  lika  Such  remarks  imply  that 
the  current  knowledge  of  this  kind  was  tolerably  com- 
]dete.  Qalen's  own  views  of  the  general  mechanical 
structure  of  an  animal  are  very  clear  and  sound.  The 
skeleton,  he  observes,  discharges^  the  ofiice  of  the  pole 
of  a  tent,  or  the  walls  of  a  house.  With  respect  to 
the  action  of  the  muscles,  his  views  were  anatomically 
and  mechanically  correct ;  in  some  instances,  he  showed 
what  this  action  was,  by  severing  the  musde.^  He 
himself  added  considerably  to  the  escisting  knowledge 
of  this  subject;  and  his  discoveries  and  descriptions, 
even  of  very  minute  parts  of  the  muscular  flystem,  are 
spoken  of  with  praise  by  modem  anatomists.* 

We  may  consider,  therefiwe,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
muscular  system,  as  a  collection  of  cords  and  sheeta, 
by  the  contraction  of  which  the  parts  of  the  body  are 
moved  and  supported,  was  firmly  establishad,  and 
completely  followed  into  detail,  by  Qalen  and  his  pre^ 
decessors.  But  there  is  another  class  of  organs  con* 
nected  with  voluntary  motion,  the  nerves,  and  we 
must  for  a  moment  trace  the  opinions  which  prevailed 
respecting  these.  Aristotle,  as  we  have  said,  notioed 
some  of  the  nerves  of  sensation.     But  Herophilna, 
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irlio  lived  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy, 
distinguished  nerves  as  the  organs  of  the  wilJ,^^  and 
Rtifnay  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Trajan,^^  divides  the 
nerves  into  sensitive  and  motive,  and  derives  them  all 
from  the  brain.  But  this  did  not  imply  that  men  had 
yet  distinguished  the  nerves  from  the  muscles.  Even 
Galen  maintained  that  evexy  muscle  eoniists  of  a  bundle 
of  nerves  and  sinews.^  But  the  important  points, 
the  necessity  of  the  nerve,  and  the  origination  of  all 
this  apparatus  of  motion  from  the  brain,  he  insists 
upon  with  great  clearness  and  foroa  Thus  he  proved 
the  Beoessity  experimentally,  by  cutting  through  some 
of  tbe  bundles  of  nerves^^^and  thus  preventing  the 
oorrefiponding  motions.  And  it  is,  he  says,^^  allowed 
by  all,  both  physicians  and  philosc^hers,  that  where 
the  origin  of  the  nerve  is,  there  the  seat  of  the  soul 
(jrynf»y*'^y  ^vc  V^^O  mast  be :  now  this,  he  adds,  la  in 
the  brain,  and  not  in  the  heart. 

Thus  the  general  conatruction  and  arrangement  of 
the  oiganizafcion  by  which  voluntary  motion  is  effected, 
well  made  out  at  the  time  of  Galen,  and  is  found 
delivered  in  his  works.  We  cannot^  perhaps, 
justly  ascribe  any  large  portion  of  the  general  dinsovery 
to  him :  indeed,  the  conception  of  ^e  mechanism  of 
the  skeleton  and  muscles  was  probably  so  gradually 
unfolded  in  the  minds  of  anatomical  students,  that  it 
would  be  difficulty  even  if  we  knew  the  labours  of  each 
person,  to  select  one,  as  peculiarly  the  author  of  the 
discovery.  But  it  ii  dear  that  all  those  who  did  ma- 
terially contribute  to  the  establishment  of  this  doctrine, 
must  have  possessed  the  qualifications  which  we  find 
in  Galen  for  such  a  task;  namely,  clear  mechanical 
views  of  what  the  tensions  of  collections  of  strings 
could  do,  and  an  exact  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
muscular  cordage  which  exists  in  the  animal  frame; — 
in  short,  in  this  as  in  other  instances  of  real  advance  in 
soienoe,  there  must  have  been  dear  ideas  and  real  fiicts, 
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unity  of  thongHt  and  extent  of  observation,  brought 
into  contact 

Sect.  2. — Beoognitum  of  Final  Caiuea  in  Physiology. 

Galen. 

Thebb  IB  one  idea  wbich  the  researches  of  the  phjrsio* 
logbt  and  the  anatomist  so  constantly  force  upon  him^ 
that  he  cannot  help  assuming  it  as  one  of  the  guides 
of  his  speculations  j  I  mean,  the  idea  of  a  purpose^  or, 
as  it  is  called  in  Aristotelian  phrase,  a  Jlnal  eause,  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  animal  frame.  It  is  impoa- 
sible  to  doubt  that  the  motive  nerves  run  along  the 
limbs,  in  order  that  they  may  convey  to  the  musdea 
the  impulses  of  the  will;  and  that  the  muscles  are 
attached  to  the  bones,  in  order  that  they  may  more 
and  support  them.  This  conviction  prevails  so  steadily 
among  anatomists,  that  even  when  the  use  of  any  part 
is  altogether  unknown,  it  \a  still  taken  for  granted  that 
it  has  some  use.  The  developement  of  this  conviction, 
-»of  a  purpose  in  the  parts  of  animals,— of  a  function 
to  which  each  portion  of  the  organization  is  subservient^ 
«-^)ontributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of  physiology; 
for  it  constantly  urged  men  forwands  in  their  reeearchea 
respecting  each  oigan,  till  some  definite  view  of  its 
purpose  was  obtaineid.  The  assumption  of  hypothetical 
final  causes  in  Phyaica  may  have  been,  as  Bacon  asserta 
it  to  have  been,  prejudicial  to  science;  but  the  assump- 
tion of  unknown  final  causes  in  Physiology,  has  given 
rise  to  the  science.  The  two  branches  of  speculation^ 
Physics  and  Physiology,  were  equally  led,  by  every  new 
phenomenon,  to  ask  their  question,  *  Why  t'  But^  in 
the  former  case,  *why*  meant  '  through  what  cause  T 
in  the  latter,  *for  what  end  V  And  though  it  may  be 
possible  to  introduce  into  physiology  the  doctrine  of 
efficient  causes,  such  a  step  can  never  obliteiate  the 
.obligations  which  the  science  owea  to  the  pervading 
conception  of  a  purpose  contained  in  all  oiganiaUion. 

This  conception  makes  its  appearance  very  early. 
Indeed,  without  any  spedai  study  of  our  structure,  the 
thought^  that  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made, 
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forces  itself  upon  men,  with  a  mysterious  impressive- 
nesa,  as  a  suggestion  of  our  Maker.  In  this  bearing, 
the  thought  is  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  well-known  passage  in  Xenophon's  Conversations 
of  Socrates.  Nor  did  it  ever  lose  its  hold  on  sober- 
minded  and  instructed  men.  The  Epicureans,  indeed, 
held  that  the  eje  was  not  made  for  seeing,  nor  the  ear 
forbearing;  and  Asdepiades,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  an  impudent  pretender,  adopted  this 
wild  dogma."^  Such  assertions  required  no  labour. 
'  It  ifl  easy,'  says  Galen,^'  *  for  people  like  Asdepiades, 
when  they  come  to  any  difficulty,  to  say  that  Nature 
has  worked  to  no  purpose.'  The  great  anatomist  him- 
self pursues  his  subject  in  a  very  different  temper. 
In  a  well-known  passage,  he  breaks  out  into  an  entiiu- 
siastic  scorn  of  the  folly  of  the  atheistical  notions. ^^ 
'  Try,'  he  says,  ^  if  you  can  imagine  a  shoe  made  with 
half  the  skill  which  appears  in  the  skin  of  the  foot.* 
Some  one  had  spoken  of  a  structure  of  the  human  body 
which  he  would  have  preferred  to  that  which  it  now 
has.  'See,'  Gralen  exclaims,  after  pointing  out  the 
absurdity  of  the  imaginary  scheme,  '  see  what  brutish- 
nees  there  is  in  this  wish.  But  if  I  were  to  spend 
more  words  on  such  cattle,  reasonable  men  might 
blame  me  for  desecrating  my  work,  which  I  regard  as 
a  religious  hymn  in  honour  of  the  Creator.' 

Cralen  was  from  the  first  highly  esteemed  as  an 
anatomist  He  was  originally  of  Pergamus ;  and  after 
receiving  the  instructions  of  many  medical  and  philo- 
sophical professors,  and  especially  of  those  of  Alex- 
andria, which  was  then  the  metropolis  of  the  learned 
and  scientific  world,  he  came  to  Borne,  where  his 
reputation  was  soon  so  great  as  to  excite  ihe  envy  and 
hilled  of  the  Roman  physiciana  The  emperors  Marcus 
AureUuB  and  Ludus  Yerus  would  have  retained  him 
near  them;  but  he  preferred  pursuing  his  travels, 
directed  principally  by  curiosity.  When  he  died,  he 
left  behind  him  numerous  works,  all  of  them  of  great 
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-value  for  the  light  thej  throw  on  the  history  of 
anatomj  and  medicine;  and  these  were  for  a  long 
period  the  storehouse  of  all  the  most  important  anato- 
mical knowledge  which  the  world  possessed.  In  the 
time  of  intellectual  barrenness  and  servility,  among 
the  Arabians  and  the  Europeans  of  the  dark  ages,  the 
writings  of  Galen  had  almost  unquestioned  autho- 
rity;^^ and  it  was  only  by  an  uncommon  effort  of 
independent  thinking  that  Abdollatif  ventured  to 
assert,  that  even  Galen's  assertions  must  give  way  to 
the  evidence  of  the  senses.  In  more  modem  times, 
when  Yesalius,  in  the  sixteenth  oentuiy,  accused  Galen 
of  mistakes,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  hostility  of  the 
whole  body  of  physicians.  Yet  the  mistakes  were 
such  as  might  have  been  pointed  out  and  confessed^' 
without  acrimony,  i^  in  times  of  revolution,  mildness 
and  moderation  were  possible;  but  an  impatience  of 
the  superstition  of  tradition  on  the  part  of  the  inno- 
Tators,  and  an  alarm  of  the  subversion  of  all  recognized 
truths  on  the  part  of  the  established  teachers,  inflame 
and  pervert  all  such  discussions.  Yesalius's  main 
charge  against  Galen  is,  that  his  dissections  were  per- 
formed upon  animals,  and  not  upon  the  human  body. 
Galen  himself  speaks  of  the  dissection  of  apes  as  a  very 
£eimiliar  employment,  and  states  that  he  killed  them 
by  drowning.  The  natural  difficulties  which,  in  various 
ages,  have  prevented  the  unlimited  prosecution  of  human 
dissection,  operated  strongly  among  the  ancients,  and 
it  would  have  been  difficulty  under  such  circumstances, 
to  proceed  more  judiciously  than  Galen  did. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  to  the  history  of  the  discovery 
of  anothw  and  less  obvious  function,  the  circulation  of 
■  the  blood,  which  belongs  to  modem  times. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

DiSOOTE&T  OF  THE  OlRCULATIOir   OF  THB   BlOOD. 


Sect.  I. — Prdude  to  the  Discovery, 

THE  blood-vessels,  the  veins  and  arteries,  are  as 
evident  and  peculiar  in  their  appearance  as  the 
muscles;  bat  their  function  is  by  no  means  so  obvious. 
Hippocrates^  did  not  discriminate  Veins  and  Arteries; 
both  are  called  by  the  same  name  (^Xc/3cc)i  and  the 
ivord  from  which  artery  comes  (dprripiri)  means,  in  his 
works,  the  windpipe.  Aristotle,  scanty  as  was  his 
knowledge  of  the  vessels  of  the  body,  has  yet  the  merit 
of  having  traced  the  origin  of  all  the  veins  to  the  heart. 
He  expressly  contradicto  those  of  his  predecessors  who 
had  derived  the  veins  from  the  bead;'  and  refers  to 
dissection  for  the  proof.  If  the  book  On  the  Breaih  be 
genuine  (whicb  is  doubted),  Aristotle  was  aware  of 
ibe  distinction  between  veins  and  arteries.  'Every 
artery,'  it  is  there  asserted,  'is  accompanied  by  a  vein; 
the  former  are  filled  only  with  breath  or  air.' '  But 
whether  or  no  this  passage  be  Aristotle's,  he  held 
opinions  equally  erroneous ;  as,  that  the  windpipe  con- 
veys air  into  the  heart.^  Galen^  was  far  from  having 
views  respecting  the  blood-vessels,  as  sound  as  those 
which  he  entertained  concerning  the  muscles.  He 
held  the  liver  to  be  the  origin  of  the  veins,  and  the 
heart  of  the  arteries.  He  was,  however,  acquainted 
with  their  junctions,  or  a/nastomoees.  But  we  find  no 
material  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  this  subject,  till 
we  overleap  the  blank  of  the  middle  ages,  and  reach 
the  dawn  of  modem  science. 

The  &ther  of  modem  anatomy  is  held  to  be  Mon- 
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dino/  who  dissected  and  taught  at  Bologna  in  13 15. 
Some  writers  have  traced  in  him  the  radiments  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  for  he 
sajs,  that  the  heart  transmits  blood  to  the  lungs.  But 
it  is  allowed,  that  he  afterwards  destroys  the  merit  of 
his  remark,  by  repeating  the  old  assertion  that  the 
left  ventricle  ought  to  contain  spirit  or  air,  which  it 
generates  fix>m  the  blood. 

Anatomy  was  cultivated  with  great  diligence  and 
talent  in  Italy  by  Achillini,  Carpa,  and  Messa,  and 
in  France  by  Sylvius  and  Stephanus  (Dubois  and 
Etienne).  Tet  still  these  empty  assumptions  respect- 
ing the  heart  and  blood-vessels  kept  their  ground. 
Yesaliua,  a  native  of  Brussels,  has  been  termed  the 
founder  of  human  anatomy,  and  his  great  work  De 
Huinani  Corporis  Fahricd  is,  even  yet,  a  splendid 
monument  of  art,  as  well  as  science.  It  is  said  that 
his  figures  were  designed  by  Titian;  and  if  this  be  not 
exactly  true,  says  Cuvier,7  they  must,  at  least,  be  from 
the  pencil  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of 
the  great  painter;  for  to  this  day,  though  we  have 
more  finished  drawings,  we  have  no  designs  that  are 
more  artistlike.  Fallopiua,  who  succeeded  Yesalius  at 
Padua,  made  some  additions  to  the  researches  of  his 
predecessor;  but  in  his  treatise  DePrincipio  Venarum^ 
it  is  clearly  seen^  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
was  unknown  to  him.  Eustachius  also,  whom  Cuvier 
groups  with  Yesalius  and  Fallopius,  as  the  three  great 
founders  of  modem  anatomy,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
vein  azygos?  which  is  a  little  treatise  on  comparative 
anatomy :  but  the  discovery  of  the  functions  of  the 
veins  came  from  a  different  quarter. 

The  unfortunate  Servetus,  who  was  burnt  at  Qeneva 
as  a  heretic  in  1553,  is  the  first  person  who  speaks  dis- 
tinctly of  the  small  circulation,  or  that  which  carries 
the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  lungs,  and  back  again 
to  the  heart     His  work  entitled  Ghristianismi  Jtesti- 
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iuUo  was  abo  burnt;  and  only  two  copies  are  known 
to  have  escaped  the  flames.  It  is  in  this  work  that  he 
asserts  the  doctrine  in  question,  as  a  collateral  argu- 
ment or  illustration  of  his  subject.  '  The  communica* 
tion  between  the  right  and  left  ventricle  of  the  hearty 
is  made,'  he  says, '  not  as  is  commonly  believed,  through 
the  partition  of  the  heart,  but  by  a  remarkable  artifice 
{tnagno  c^tficio)  the  blood  is  carried  from  the  right 
ventricle  by  a  long  circuit  through  the  lungs;  is  elabo* 
rated  by  the  lungs,  made  yellow,  and  transfused  frt>m 
the  vena  arteriosa  into  the  arteria  venosa^  This  truth 
is,  however,  mixed  with  various  of  the  traditional 
fimcies  concerning  the '  vUal  spiriiy  which  has  its  origin 
in  the  left  ventricle.'  It  may  be  doubted,  also,  how 
£eu:  Servetus  formed  his  opinion  upon  conjecture,  and 
on  a  hypothetical  view  of  the  formation  of  this  vital 
spirit.  And  we  may,  perhaps,  more  justly  ascribe  the 
i^  establishment  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  as  an 
inductive  truth,  to  Healdus  Columbus,  a  pupil  and 
successor  of  Yesalius  at  Padua,  who  published  a  work 
J)e  Re  AnoUomicd  in  1559,  in  which  he  claims  this  dis- 
covery as  his  own.^® 

Andrew  Csesalpinus,  who  has  already  come  under 
our  notice  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  modem  inductive 
science,  both  by  his  metaphysical  and  his  physical  specu- 
lations, described  the  pulmonary  circulation  still  more 
completely  in 'his  Qtueetiones  FeripcUeticce,  and  even 
seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  discovering  the  great  circu- 
lation; for  he  remarked  the  swelling  of  veins  below 
ligatures,  and  inferred  from  it  a  refluent  motion  of 
blood  in  these  vessels.^^  But  another  discovery  of 
structure  was  needed,  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  dis- 
covery of  function;  and  this  was  made  byFabricius  of 
Acquapendente,  who  succeeded  in  the  gprand  list  of 
great  professors  at  Padua,  and  taught  there  for  fifty 
years.^*  Sylvius  had  discovered  the  existence  of  the 
valves  of  the  veins;  but  Fabricius  remarked  that  they 
are  all  turned  towards  the  heart.  Combining  this  dis- 
position with  that  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  and  with 
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the  absence  of  Talves  in  the  uieries,  he  might  have 
oome  to  the  conclusion^  that  the  blood  moves  in  a 
different  direction  in  the  arteries  and  in  the  veins,  and 
might  thus  have  discovered  the  oircalation :  but  this 
glory  was  reserved  for  William  Harvey :  so  true  is  it, 
observes  Guvier,  that  we  are  often  on  the  brink  of  a 
discovery  without  suspecting  that  we  are  so ; — so  true 
is  it,  we  may  add,  that  a  certain  succession  of  time  and 
of  persons  is  genoally  necessary  to  &miliaruBe  men  with 
one  thought^  before  they  can  advance  to  that  which  ia 
the  next  in  order. 

Sect,  9. — The  Discovery  of  the  Circulation  made  by 

Harvey, 

William  Harvey  was  bom  in  1578  at  Folkestone  in 
Kent.^^  He  first  studied  at  Cambridge :  he  afterwards 
went  to  Padua,  where  the  celebrity  of  Fabricius  of 
Acquapendente  attracted  from  all  parts  those  who 
wished  to  be  instructed  in  anatomy  and  physiology. 
In  thb  city,  excited  by  the  discovery  of  the  valves  of 
the  veins,  which  his  master  had  recently  made^  and 
reflecting  on  the  direction  of  the  valves  which  are  at 
the  entrance  of  the  veins  into  the  heart,  and  at  the  exit 
of  the  arteries  from  it,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
experiments,  in  order  to  determine  what  is  the  course 
of  the  blood  in  its  vessels.  He  found  that  when  he  tied 
up  veins  in  various  animals,  they  swelled  below  the 
ligature,  or  in  the  part  furthest  from  the  heart ;  while 
arteries,  with  a  like  ligature,  swelled  on  the  side  next 
the  heart.  Combining  these  &cts  with  the  direction 
of  the  valves,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  blood 
is  impelled,  by  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  in  the  arteries 
to  the  extremities,  and  thence  returns  by  the  veins 
into  the  right  side  of  the  heart  He  showed,  too,  how 
this  was  confirmed  by  the  phenomena  of  the  pulse, 
and  by  the  results  of  opening  the  vessels.  He  proved, 
also,  that  the  circulation  of  the  lungs  is  a  continuation 
of  the  larger  circulation ;  and  thus  the  whole  doctrine 
of  the  double  circulation  was  established. 

^*  Cut.  p.  45.  "pii. 
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Harvey's  experiments  had  been  made  in  16 16  and 
16 18;  it  is  commonly  said  that  he  first  promulgated 
his  opinion  in  1 61 9 ;  bnt  the  manuscript  of  the  lectures, 
delivered  by  him  as  lecturer  to  the  Coll^;e  of  Phy- 
sicians, Ib  extant  in  the  British  Museum,  and,  contain- 
ing the  propositions  on  which  the  doctrine  is  founded, 
refers  them  to  April,  1616.  It  vas  not  till  i6a8  that 
he  published,  at  Frankfort,  his  JExercUaiio  Anatomica 
de  Ifotu  GortUi  U  Sanguinis;  but  he  there  observes 
that  he  had  for  above  nine  years  confirmed  and  illus- 
trated his  opinion  in  his  lectures,  by  arguments 
grounded  upon  ocular  demonstration. 

Sect,  3. — Reception  o/tke  Discovery, 

Without  dwdling  long  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  general  reception  of  this  doctrine,  we  may  observe 
that  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  readily  accepted  by  his 
countrymen,  but  that  abroad  it  had  to  encounter  con- 
siderable opposition.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  his 
predecessors  had  approached  so  near  to  the  discovery, 
men's  minds  were  by  no  means  as  yet  prepared  to 
receive  it.  Several  physicians  denied  the  truth  of  the 
opinion,  among  whom  the  most  eminent  was  Riolan, 
professor  at  the  College  de  France.  Other  writers,  as 
usually  happens  in  the  case  of  great  discoveries,  asserted 
that  the  doctrine  was  ancient,  and  even  that  it  was 
known  to  Hippocrates.  Harvey  defended  his  opinion 
with  spirit  and  temper;  yet  he  appears  to  have  re- 
tained a  lively  recollection  of  the  disagreeable  nature 
of  the  struggles  in  which  he  was  thus  involved.  At  a 
later  period  of  his  life,  Ent,^^  one  of  his  admirers,  who 
visited  him,  and  urged  him  to  publish  the  researches 
on  generation,  on  which  he  had  long  been  engaged, 
gives  this  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
ceived the  proposal :  '  And  would  you  then  advise  me, 
(smilingly  replies  the  doctor,)  to  quit  the  tranquillity 
of  this  haven,  wherein  I  now  calmly  spend  my  days, 
and  again  commit  myself  to  the  unfaithful  ocean?  You 
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are  not  igDorant  bow  great  troubles  my  lucubrations, 
formerly  published,  have  raised.  Better  it  is,  certainly, 
at  some  time,  to  endeavour  to  grow  wise  at  home  in 
private,  than  by  the  hasty  divulgation  of  such  things 
to  the  knowledge  whereof  you  have  attained  with  vast 
labour,  to  stir  up  tempests  that  may  deprive  you  of 
your  leisure  and  quiet  for  the  future.' 

His  merits  were,  however,  soon  generally  recognized. 
He  was^^  made  physician  to  James  the  First,  and 
afterwards  to  Charles  the  First,  and  attended  that 
unfortunate  monarch  in  the  civil  war.  He  had  the 
permission  of  the  parliament  to  accompany  the  king 
on  his  leaving  London;  but  this  did  not  protect  him 
from  having  his  house  plundered  in  his  absence,  not 
only  of  its  furniture,  but,  which  he  felt  more,  of  the 
^records  of  his  experiments.  In  1652,  his  brethren  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  placed  a  marble  bust  of  him 
in  their  hall,  with  an  inscription  recording  his  dis- 
coveries; and  two  years  later,  he  was  nominated  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  College,  which  however 
he  declined  in  consequence  of  his  age  and  infirmities. 
His  doctrine  soon  acquired  popular  currency ;  it  was, 
for  instance,  taken  by  Descartes  ^7  as  the  basis  of  his 
physiology  in  his  work  On  Mem;  and  Harvey  had  the 
pleasure,  which  is  often  denied  to  discoverers,  of  seeing 
his  discovery  generally  adopted  during  his  lifetime. 

Sect,  4. — Bearing  of  the  Discovery  on  the  Progress  of 

Physiology, 

In  considering  the  intellectual  processes  by  which. 
Harvey*s  discoveries  were  made,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  notice,  that  the  recognition  of  a  creative  purpose, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  appears  in  all  sound  physio- 
logical reasonings,  prevails  eminently  here.  'I  re- 
member,' says  Boyle,  Hhat  when  I  asked  our  &mous 
Harvey  what  were  the  things  that  induced  him  to 
think  of  a  circulation  of  the  blood,  he  answered  me, 
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that  when  he  took  notice  that  the  valves  in  the  veins 
of  so  many  parts  of  the  body  were  so  placed,  that  they 
gave  a  free  passage  to  the  blood  towards  the  heart, 
but  opposed  the  passage  of  the  venal  blood  the  con- 
trary way;  he  was  incited  to  imagine  that  so  provi- 
dent a  cause  as  Nature  had  not  placed  so  many  valves 
without  design ;  and  no  design  seemed  more  probable 
than  that  the  blood  should  be  sent  through  the  arteries, 
and  return  through  the  veins,  whose  valves  did  not 
oppose  its  course  that  way.' 

We  may  notice  further,  that  this  discovery  implied 
the  usual  conditions,  distinct  general  notions,  careful 
observation  of  many  &ot8,  and  the  mental  act  of 
bringing  together  these  elements  of  truth.  Harvey 
must  have  possessed  clear  views  of  the  motions  and 
pressures  of  a  fluid  circulating  in  ramifying  tubes,  to 
enable  him  to  see  how  the  position  of  valves,  the  pul- 
sation of  the  heart,  the  effects  of  ligatures,  of  bleeding, 
and  of  other  circumstances,  ought  to  manifest  them- 
selves in  order  to  confirm  his  view.  That  he  referred 
to  a  multiplied  and  varied  experience  for  the  evidence 
that  it  was  so  confirmed,  we  have  already  said.  Like 
all  the  best  philosophers  of  bis  time,  he  insists  rigidly 
upon  the  necessity  of  such  experienca  'In  every 
science,*  he  says,^^  '  be  it  what  it  will,  a  diligent  obser- 
vation is  requisite,  and  sense  itself  must  be  frequently 
<sonsulted.  We  must  not  rely  upon  other  men's  expe- 
rience, but  our  own,  without  which  no  man  is  a  proper 
disciple  of  any  part  of  natural  knowledge.'  And  by 
publishing  his  experiments,  he  trusts,  he  adds,  that  he 
-has  enabled  his  reader  'to  be  an  equitable  umpire 
between  Aristotle  and  Galen;'  or  rather,  he  might 
have  said,  to  see  how,  in  the  promotion  of  science, 
sense  and  reason,  observation  and  invention,  have  i 
mutual  need  of  each  other. 

We  may  observe  further,  that  though  Harvey's 
glory,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  rested  upon  his 
Slaving  proved  the  reality  of  certain  mechanical  move- 
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ments  and  actioiis  in  tlie  blood,  tbis  diaooyezy,  and  all 
other  physiologioal  truths,  necessarily  involved  the 
assumption  of  some  peculiar  agency  belonging  to  liv- 
ing things,  different  both  from  mechanical  agency,  and 
from  chemical;  and  in  short,  something  viial,  and 
not  physical  merely.  For  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart,  its  tysioU  and  duuUlef  caused 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  it  might  still  be  asked, 
what  force  caused  this  constantly-recurring  contraction 
and  expansion.  And  again^  circulation  is  cloeely  con* 
nected  with  respiration;  the  blood  is,  by  the  circula- 
tion, carried  to  the  lungs,  and  la  there,  according  to 
the  expression  of  Columbus  and  Harvey,  mixed  with 
air.  But  by  what  mechanism  does  this  mixture  take 
place,  and  what  is  the  real  nature  of  it?  And  when 
succeeding  researches  had  enabled  physiologists  to  give 
an  answer  to  this  question,  as  £Eur  as  chemi^  relations 
go,  and  to  say  that  the  change  consists  in  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  carbon  from  the  blood  by  means  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmo^here;  they  were  still  only  led  to 
ask  further,  how  this  chemicid  change  was  effected, 
and  how  such  a  change  of  the  blood  fitted  it  for  its 
uses.  Every  function  of  which  we  explain  the  course 
the  mechanism,  or  the  chemistry,  is  connected  with 
other  Amotions, — ^is  subservient  to  them,  and  they  to 
it;  and  all  together  are  parts  of  the  general  vital 
system  of  the  animal,  ministering  to  its  life,  but  deriv* 
ing  their  activity  from  the  life.  Life  is  not  a  collection 
of  forces,  or  polarities,  or  afSjiities,  such  as  any  of  the 
physical  or  chemical  sdenoes  contemplate;  it  has 
powers  of  its  own,  which  often  supersede  those  sub- 
ordinate relations;  and  in  the  cases  where  men  have 
traced  such  agents  in  the  animal  frames  they  have 
always  seen,  and  usually  acknowledged,  that  these 
agents  were  ministerial  to  some  higher  agency,  more 
difficult  to  trace  than  these,  but  more  truly  the  cause 
of  the  phenomena 

The  discovery  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  con* 
ditions  of  the  vital  functions,  as  a  step  in  physiology, 
may  be  compared  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  phe- 
nomena in  the  heavens  by  Kepler  and  his  predecessors, 
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wliile  the  diacoverj  of  the  force  by  wliich  they  were 
produced  was  stiU  reserved  in  myvtery  for  Newton  to 
bring  to  light.     The  subordinate  relation  of  the  fihcts, 
their  dependence  on  space  and  time,  their  reduction 
to  order  and  cycle,  had  been  fully  performed ;  bnt  the 
reference  of  them  to  distinct  ideas  of  causation,  their 
interpretation  as  the  results  of  mechanical  force,  was 
omitted  or  attempted  in  Tain.     The  Tery  notion  of 
such  Force,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  motions  were 
determined  by  it,  was  in  the  highest  degree  vague  and 
vacillating;  and  a  century  w&s  requisite,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  give  to  the  notion  that  clearness  and  fixity 
which  made  the  Mechanics  of  the  Heavens  a  possible 
science.     In  like  manner,  the  notion  of  Life,  and  of 
Vital  Forces,  is  still  too  obscure  to  be  steadily  held. 
We  cannot  connect  it  distinctly  with  severe  inductions 
from  &cts.     We  cau  trace  the  motions  of  the  animal 
fluids,  as  Kepler  traced  the  motions  of  the  planets; 
but  when  we  seek  ^  render  a  reason  for  these  motions, 
like  him,  we  recur  to  terms  of  a  wide  and  profound,  but 
mysterious  import;   to  Yirtnes,  Influences^  undefined 
Powers.     Yet  we  are  not,  on  this  account,  to  despair. 
The  very  instance  to  which  I  am  referring  shows  us 
how  rich  is  the  promise  of  the  future.     Why,  says 
Guvier,^*  may  not  Natural  History  one  day  have  its 
Newton  t    The  idea  of  the  vital  forces  may  gradually 
become  so  clear  and  definite  as  to  be  available  in 
science;  and  future  generations  may  include,  in  their 
physiology,  propositions  elevated  as  far  above  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  as  the  doctrine  of  universal 
gravitation  goes  beyond  the  explanation  of  the  heavenly 
motions  by  epicycles. 

I^  by  what  has  been  said,  I  have  exemplified  suffi- 
ciently the  nature  of  those  steps  in  physiology,  which, 
like  the  discovery  of  the  Circulation,  give  an  explana- 
tion of  the  process  of  some  of  the  animal  functions,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  longer  on  the  subject; 
for  to  write  a  history,  or  even  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Physiology,  would  suit  neither  my  powers  nor  my 

»  OMon.  F999,  Introd. 
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purpose.  Some  further  analysis  of  the  general  views 
which  have  been  promulgated  by  the  most  eminent 
physiologists,  may  perhaps  be  attempted  in  treating  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Inductive  Science;  but  the  estima* 
tion  of  the  value  of  recent  speculations  and  investiga^ 
tions  must  be  left  to  those  who  have  made  this  vast 
subject  the  study  of  their  lives.  A  few  brief  notices 
may,  however,  be  here  introduced. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DlSOOVERY   OF  THE  MonON  OF  THE  GhTLE,  AKD 
CONSEQUENT  SPECULATIONS. 


SeeL  I. — The  DiMovwy  of  (he  MoHan  of  the  Chyle. 

IT  may  have  been  obserred  in  the  preyioas  oonrse  of 
this  History  of  the  Sciences,  that  the  discoveries 
ih  each  science  have  a  peculiar  physiognomy:  some- 
thing of  a  common  type  may  be  traced  in  the  progress 
of  each  of  the  theories  belonging  to  the  same  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  We  may  notice  something  of  this 
common  form  in  the  various  branches  of  physiological 
speculation.  In  most,  or  all  of  them,  we  have,  as  we 
have  noticed  the  case  to  be  with  respect  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  clear  and  certain  discoveries  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  processes,  succeeded  by  specu- 
lations &r  more  obscure,  doubtful,  and  vague,  respecting 
the  relation  of  these  changes  to  the  laws  of  life.  This 
feature  in  the  history  of  physiology  may  be  further 
instanced,  (it  shall  be  done  very  briefly,)  in  one  or  two 
other  cases.  And  we  may  observe,  that  the  lesson 
which  we  are  to  collect  from  this  narrative,  is  by  no 
means  that  we  are  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  positive 
discovery,  and  reject  all  the  less  clear  and  certain 
speculations.  To  do  this,  would  be  to  lose  most  of  the 
chances  of  ulterior  progress;  for  though  it  may  be, 
that  our  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  organic  life  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  precise  and  steady  to  become  the 
guides  to  positive  inductive  truths,  still  the  only  way  in 
which  these  peculiar  physiological  ideas  can  be  made 
more  distinct  and  precise,  and  thus  brought  more 
nearly  into  a  scientific  form,  is  by  this  struggle  with 
our  ignorance  or  imperfect  knowledge.  This  is  the 
lesson  we  have  learnt  from  the  history  of  physical 
astronomy  and  other  sciences.  We  must  strive  to  refer 
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fiwta  which  are  known  iud  nnderatood,  to  higher 
principlea,  of  which  we  cannot  doubt  the  exiatenoe, 
and  of  which,  in  some  dagree,  we  can  Bee  the  place; 
however  dim  and  shadowy  may  be  the  glimpaee  we  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  obUin  of  their  forma.  We  may 
often  fail  in  roch  attempts,  but  without  the  attempt 
we  can  never  auceeed. 

That  the  food  is  reoeired  into  the  stomach,  there 
nndergoea  a  change  of  its  conaiat«nce,  and  is  then  prr>- 
pelled  along  the  inteotioesi  are  obvieus  Cuts-  in  tiie 
animal  eoooomy.  But  a  diaoovery  made  in  the  ooorse 
of  the  aeveutoentk  oenlat;  brought  into  olearer  lig^* 
the  sequel  of  this  auiee  of  prooesaas,  and  its  connexion 
with  other  fuiM]tion&  In  the  jeu*  162.1,  AaeUiua  or 
Aaelli*  diaoDTeied  eartain  minute  vasMla,  termed 
helmtt,  wbkh  absMb  a  white  liquid  (the  ehgU)  from 
the  bowels,  and  pour  it  into  the  blood.  These  veesela 
had,  in  fiw^  been  diseorered  by  Eriatottui,  in  the 
aneiant  world,*  in  the  tame  of  Ptolemy ;  but  Aeelli 
waa  the  first  modern  who  attended  to  them.  He 
dsBoribed  thiam  in  a  treatise,  entitled  De  Fm.it  ZaateU, 
ewm,/Vwru  tUgtmtiatimi*,  printed  at  Milan  in  1637, 
the  year  after  the  death  of  the  author.  The  work  is 
renwrkable  as  the  first  which  ezhibita  colownd  anato- 
mical figures ;  the  artwiee  and  the  veina  aie  repre- 
aonted  in  red,  the  laoteala  in  black. 

Euatachins,*  at  an  earllw  period,  had  deeotibed  (tn 
the  horse)  this  th<»acic  duct  by  which  the  chyle  is  poured 
into  Uie  subclavian  vein,  on  the  right  aide  of  the  neck. 
But  this  deacription  did  net  excite  so.  much  notice  as 
to  prevent  its  being  fcigotten,  and  nediacovered  in 
1650,  after  the  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  had  givwt  mote  importance  to  snoh  a  diaoovery. 
trp  to  this  time,*  it  had  been  suppoeed  that  the  lacteals 
curried  the  chyle  to  the  liver,  and  that  the  blood  was 
iii:uiu&ctured  thu«.  This  opinion  had  prevailed  in  all 
tho  works  of  the  andents  and  modems ;  its  falaity  was 
(lisoovered  by  Pecquet,  a  Frmch  physiuan,  and  pub- 
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liflhed  in  1651,  in  his  Nwt  AnalonUealJSaperimenig; 
in  ^ieh  aro  diBooFered  a  reeeptacle  of  tike  chyle, 
unknown  till  tiien,  mud  the  vessel  which  eomv^ys  it 
to  the  Mibdaviui  vein.  Paeqoet  himsel/,  and  other 
anatoniatB,  soon  eonneeted  this  diaeoveiy  with  the 
doetrio^  then  rooently  pronulgated,  of  the  oiwulation 
of  the  blood.  In  1 665,  these  vessek,  and  the  lymphaHct 
whieh  are  ooaneoted  with  them,  wer«  Aitiher  illus- 
trated bj  Bvysoh  in  his  exhibition  of  their  valves 
{Dibrndtiti^  vakmlmrum  in  vans  lymphaticU  et  iacteia). 

Sect  a. — The  Consequenf  SpeeutaUana,    EtQfotkesm 

of  Digtstion, 


Thus  it  was  shown  that  aKments  taken  into  the 
stomadi  are,  by  its  action,  made  to  produce  chyma; 
from  the  ebyme,  gradually  changed  va.  its  progress 
thftmgh  the  intestines,  t^iyiA  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals; 
and  tikis,  poured  into  the  blood  by  the  thoracic  duct, 
repairs  the  waste  and  nourishes  tiie  growth  of  the 
animaL  Bnt  by  what  powers  is  the  food  made  to 
undergo  these  transformations  f  Oan  we  explain  them 
on  mechanical  or  on  chemical  principles?  Here  we 
come  to  a  part  of  physiology  less  certain  than  the  dis- 
covery of  vessels,  or  of  the  motion  of  fluids.  We  have 
a  number  of  opiniotts  on  the  subject,  but  no  nniversslly 
acknowledged  tmth.  We  have  a  colleetion  of  Hyp<^ 
theses  oflHgetiion  and  Nutritiovi, 

I  shall  confine  m3r8e]f  to  the  fiirmer  ckas;  and  with- 
out dwelling  long  upon  these,  I  shall  mention  some  of 
them*  The  philosophers  of  tibe  Academy  del  CmetUo^ 
and  several  others,  having  experimented  on  the  stomach 
of  gallinaceous  birds,  and  observed  the  astonishing 
force  with  which  it  breaks  and  grinds  substances,  were 
led  to  consider  the  digestion  which  takes  place  in  the 
stomach  as  a  kindof  <rttom/tan>  Otherwriters  thought 
it  was  more  properly  described  MjermeTUcUion;  others 
again  spoke  of  it  as  a  pulrefixctian,     Yarignon  gave  a 


*  Bomdon,  PkytioL  Camp.  p.  514. 
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merely  phyucal  account  of  the  first  port  of  the  process, 
maintuning  that  the  diviaion  of  the  alimenta  was  the 
effect  of  the  diBengagement  of  the  air  introdaoed  into 
the  atoDiach,  and  dilated  hy  the  heat  of  the  body. 
The  opinion  that  digestion  is  a  aolulion  of  the  food 
by  the  gaatric  juice  has  been  more  extenairely  enter* 
tained. 

Spallanzani  and  othen  made  many  experimenta  on 
thb  subject.  Yet  it  ia  denied  by  the  best  phydoli^iata, 
that  the  changes  of  digestion  can  be  adequately  repre- 
sented as  chemical  changes  only.  The  nerves  of  the 
stomach  (the  pnewno^tt^ne)  are  said  to  be  essential  to 
digestion.  Dr;  Wilson  Philip  has  asserted  that  the 
influence  of  these  nerves,  when  they  are  destroyed, 
may  be  replaced  by  a  galvanic  current."  This  might 
give  rise  to  a  supposition  that  digestion  depends  on 
galvanism.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  all  these  hypo- 
^eses, — mechanical,  physical,  chemical,  galvanic — are 
altogether  insufficient.  '  The  stomach  must  have,'  as 
Dr.  Prout  says,' '  the  power  of  organizing  and  vitaliidng 
the  different  elementary  substances.  It  is  impossible 
V>  imagine  that  this  organizing  agency  of  the  stomach 
can  be  ohemicaL  This  agency  is  vital,  and  its  nature 
completely  unknown." 


•  UUIIcr  (Va«ialarPJ4«<DlDn'i  eomplidwd.    Ha  iUIm  Uut  ha 

B.Ul-Bect.  I,  Cbip.IU.)  )pMLk*  of  and  atber  pbfiialagliU  hava  r». 

Dr.  WllwoFbiliptuwrtlonthM  pcsMd  •Doh  axperimenU  on  ui 

th«  nerrea  of  tha  ilomadi  Mug  exIcnaiTa  Malt,  ud  ban  Ibnud 

pat,  and  a  galTanla  eomnt  kept  do  eOM  of  thia  Uod. 

sp  Id  tbam,  digcttloa  It  itill  a»  '  BrUgtieaUr  Tr.  p.  A9i. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Examination  of  the  Pbocess  of  Eeproduction  in 
Animals  and  Plants,  and  Consequent  Bpeculai- 

TIONS. 


SecL  I. — The  Examinatum  of  the  Frocesa  of  ReprO"  > 

duction  in  AnimcUs, 

IT  would  not,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  give  any  more 
examples  of  what  has  hitherto  been  the  general 
process  of  investigations  on  each  branch  of  physiology; 
or  to  illustrate  further  the  combination  which  such 
researches  present,  of  certain  with  uncertain  know- 
ledge;—of  solid  discoveries  of  organs  and  processes, 
succeeded  by  indefinite  and  doubtful  speculations  con- 
cerning vital  forces.  But  the  reproduction  of  organized 
beings  is  not  only  a  subject  of  so  much  intei*est  as  to 
require  some  notice,  but  also  offers  to  us  laws  and 
principles  which  include  both  the  vegetable  and  the 
animal  kingdom ;  and  which,  therefore,  are  requisite  to 
render  intelligible  the  most  general  views  to  which  we 
can  attain,  respecting  the  world  of  organization. 

The  &cts  and  laws  of  reproduction  were  first  studied 
in  detail  in  animals.  The  subject  appears  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity  in  an  extraordinary  degree;  and  indeed  we 
may  easily  imagine  that  they  hoped,  by  following  this 
path,  if  any,  to  solve  the  mystery  of  creation.  Aristotle 
appears  to  have  pursued  it  with  peculiar  complacency; 
and  his  great  work  On  Antmala  contains^  an  extra- 
ordinary collection  of  curious  observations  relative  to 
this  subject.  He  had  learnt  the  modes  of  reproduction 
of  most  of  the  animals  with  which  he  was  acquainted; 
and  his  work  is  still,  as  a  writer  of  our  own  times  has 


>  Bourdon,  p.  16 1. 
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■ud,*  'original  ftfter  bo  jnaay  coines,  and  young  after 
two  thoosaod  yea,n.'  TTia  observfttions  refeired  prin- 
cipally to  the  external  circumBtanceB  of  geaeration : 
the  anatoniictd  examination  wa»  l«ft  to  his  xioceesoca. 
Without  dwriliDg  OD  the  intermediate  labonra,  we 
come  to  modem  times,  and  find  that  this  examinatwn 
(rwee  ha  greateat  adraDce  to  those  who  bad  the  greatest 
ahai«  in  the  dincoverj'  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood; 
— Fabridos  of  Aeqnapendent^  and  Harvej.  The 
Ibrmei^  publiabed  a  valuable  work  on  the  E^  and  the 
(%ick.  In  thb  are  given,  for  the  first  time,  figures 
represeoting  the  developement  of  the  chick,  &om  its 
almost  imperceptible  beginnia^  to  the  moment  when 
it  breaks  the  shell.  Harref  pursued  the  researches  of 
hia  teacher.  Charlea*  the  Firat  had  supplied  him  with 
the  means  (rf*  making  the  experiments  whi^  his  pnrpooe 
required,  hj  sacrificing  a  great  number  of  the  deer  in 
Windsor  Park  in  tiie  state  of  gestatioh:  bat  his 
principal  researches  were  those  respecting  the  ^g  in 
which  he  followed  out  the  views  of  Fabricius.  In  the 
troubles  which  sncceeded  ihe  death  of  the  nnfortimate 
Charles,  the  hunse  of  Harve;  was  pillaged;  and  he 
lost  the  whole  of  the  labours  he  had  bestowed  on  the 
generation  of  insects.  His  work,  Sxereiiatumea  dt 
Qeneraiume  Animalium,  was  published  at  London  in 
1651;  it  in  more  detailed  and  perfect  than  that  of 
Fabriciun;  but  Uie  author  was  prevented  by  the  un- 
settled condition  of  the  country  from  getting  figures 
engraved  to  accompany  hia  descriptions. 

Many  snoceeding  anatomists  punued  the  examina- 
tion of  the  series  of  changes  in  generation,  and  of  the 
oi^;aiu  which  are  concerned  in  them,  e^nedally  Mai- 
piglii,  who  employed  the  microscope  in  this  investigv 
ticiii,  and  whose  work  on  the  Chick  was  published  in 
1673.  It  is  impossible  to  give  here  any  general  view 
of  tlie  resultof  these  laborious  aeries  of  reseati;be«:  but 
we  may  observe,  that  they  led  to  an  extremely  minute 
and  exact  survey  of  all  tlie  parts  of  the  frntas,  its  eiK 
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vdopes  and  appendages,  and,  of  course,  to  a  designation 
of  these  by  appropriate  names.  These  names  afterwards 
served  to  mark  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  cany 
the  analogy  of  animal  generation  into  the  vegetable 
Jdngdom. 

^Diere  is  one  genendixation  of  Harvey  which  deserves 
notice.^  He  was  led  by  his  researches  to  the  oondn*- 
sion,  that  all  living  things  may  be  properly  said  to 
come  from  ^ggs:  *Omne  vivum  ex  ovo/  Thus  not 
only  do  oviparous  animals  produce  by  means  of  eggs, 
but  in  those  which  are  viviparous,  the  process  of  gene- 
ration b^;ins  with  the  developement  of  a  small  vesicle, 
which  comes  from  the  ovary,  and  which  exists  before 
the  embryo:  and  thus  viviparous  or  suckling-beasts, 
notwithstanding  their  name,  are  born  from  eggs,  as 
well  as  birds,  fishes,  and  reptilea'  This  principle  also 
excludes  that  supposed  production  of  organized  beings 
without  parents  (of  worms  in  corrupted  matter,  for 
instance,)  which  was  formerly  called  aponUmeoua  gen^- 
ralion;  and  the  best  physiologtBts  of  modem  times 
agree  in  denying  the  reality  of  such  a  mode  of  gene- 
xation.7 

Sect,  2, — Ths  Examination  o/the  Process  of 
Reproduction  in  Vegetables, 

The  extension  of  the  analogies  of  animal  generation 
to  the  vegetable  world  was  &r  from  obvious.  This 
extension  was  however  made ; — with  reference  to  the 
embryo  plant,  principally  by  the  microscopic  observers, 
Nehemiah  Grew,  Marcello  Malpighi,  and  Antony 
Leeuwenhoek ; — ^with  respect  to  the  existence  of  the 
sexes,  by  LinnsBus  and  his  predecessors. 

The  microscopic  labours  of  Grew  and  Malpighi  were 
patronised  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  its 
earliest  youth.  Grew's  book,  The  Anatomy  qf  Plants, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  1670.  It  contains  plates 
representing  extremely  well  the  process  of  germination 
in  various  seeds,  and  the  author's  observations  exhibit 

'  Ezere.  IzUL  *  Bourdon,  p.  an.  ^  lb.  p.  49» 
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ft  very  clear  conoeption  of  tlie  relation  and  analt^es  of 
different  portionB  of  the  need.  On  the  day  on  which 
the  copy  of  this  work  wsb  laid  before  the  Society,  a 
communication  from  Malpighi  of  Bologna,  Anatifmei 
Plamtarum  Idea,  stated  hie  researcbee,  and  promised 
figures  which  should  illustrate  tbem.  Both  authoTB 
afterwards  went  on  with  a  long  train  of  valuable  ob^er- 
vationB  wbioh  they  publiiihed  at  Tarious  times,  and 
which  contua  much  that  has  since  become  a  permanent 
portion  of  the  sdenca 

Both  Grew  and  Malpighi  were,  as  we  have  remarked, 
led  to  apply  to  vegetable  generation  many  terms  which 
imply  an  analogy  with  the  generation  of  animals. 
Thus,  Grew  terms  the  innermost  ooat  of  the  seed,  the 
tKundine;  speaks  of  the  navel-Jibreg,  4o.  Many  more 
such  terms  have  been  added  by  other  writers.  And, 
as  has  been  obeerved  by  a  modem  physiologist,^  the 
resemblance  is  striking.  Both  in  the  v^etable  seed 
and  in  the  fertilized  animal  e^,  we  have  an  etiAryo, 
ehalaza,  a  fJacenta,  an  utiAHieal  cord,  a  eicatricula,  an 
amnioa,  memhranet,  notmsking  veimU.  The  eotyUdtmt 
of  the  seed  are  the  eqnivalent  of  the  vUdhu  of  birds, 
or  of  the  umfri/tcaJnMtB^  of  sucking-beasts;  the  o/Wn^n 
or  periapfrm  of  the  grain  is  analogous  to  the  icAifa  of 
the  egg  of  birds,  or  the  aUanUnd  of  viviparous  animals. 

SexM  of  PlanU. — The  attribution  of  sexes  to  plants, 
is  a  notion  which  was  very  early  adopted ;  but  only 
gradually  unfolded  into  distinctue«8  and  generality.* 
The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  fecundation 
of  vegetables.  Empedocles,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
Fliny,  and  some  of  the  poets,  make  mention  of  it:  but 
tlii'Li'  notions  were  very  incomplete,  and  the  conception 
wits  n^ain  lost  in  the  general  shipwreck  of  human 
knowledge.  A  latin  poem,  composed  in  the  6fleenth 
oentiiiy  by  Jovianus  Pontanus,  the  preceptor  of  At- 
phonsci,  King  of  Naples,  is  the  first  modem  work  in 
which  mention  is  madeof  the  sex  of  plants.  Pontanus 
sings  tlie  loves  of  two  date-palms,  which  grew  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  each  other:  the  male 
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at  Bnmdusium,  the  female  at  Otranta  The  distance 
did  not  prevent  the  female  from  becoming  fraitfiil,  as 
soon  as  the  palms  had  raised  their  heads  above  the 
snrronnding  trees,  so  that  nothing  intervened  directly 
between  them,  or,  to  speak  with  the  poet,  so  that  they 
were  able  to  see  each  other. 

Zalnzian,  a  botanist  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  says  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
species  of  plants  are  androgynes,  that  is,  have  the  pro- 
perties of  the  male  and  of  the  female  united  in  the  same 
plant;  but  that  some  species  have  the  two  sexes  in 
separate  individuals;  and  he  adduces  a  passage  of  Pliny 
relative  to  the  fecundation  of  the  date-palm.  John 
Bauhin,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  cites 
the  expressions  of  Zaluzian ;  and  forty  years  later,  a 
professor  of  TUbingen,  Rudolph  Jacob  Camerarius, 
pointed  out  clearly  the  organs  of  generation,  and  proved 
by  experiments  on  the  mulberry,  on  maize,  and  on  the 
plant  called  Mercury  (^nMrcuriaUs)^  that  when  by  any 
means  the  action  of  the  stamina  upon  the  pistils  is 
intercepted,  the  seeds  are  barren.  Camerarius,  there- 
fore, a  philosopher  in  other  respects  of  little  note,  has 
the  honour  assigned  him  of  being  the  author  of  the 
discovery  of  the  sexes  of  plants  in  modem  times. ^^ 

The  merit  of  this  discovery  will,  perhaps,  appear 
more  considerable  when  it  is  recollected  that  it  was 
rejected  at  first  by  very  eminent  botanists.  Thus 
Toumefort,  misled  by  insufficient  experiments,  main- 
tained that  the  stamina  are  excretory  organs;  and 
Beaumur,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
inclined  to  the  same  doctrine.  Upon  this,  Geofiroy, 
an  apothecary  at  Paris,  scrutinized  afresh  the  sexual 
oi^gans;  he  examined  the  various  forms  of  the  pollen, 
already  observed  by  Grew  and  Malpighi ;  he  pointed 
out  the  excretory  canal,  which  descends  through  the 
style,  and  the  Ttdcropyle,  or  minute  orifice  in  the  coats 
of  the  ovule,  which  is  opposite  to  the  extremity  of  this 
canal;  though  he  committed  some  mistakes  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  pollen.   Soon  afterwards,  Sebastian 
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Yaillant,  the  pupil  of  Toumefort,  but  the  oomctor  of 
his  errour  on  this  subject,  explained  in  his  pablio 
lectures  the  phenomenon  of  the  fecundation  of  plantSy 
described  the  explosion  of  the  anthers^  and  showed 
that  \hidfloreU  of  composite  flowers,  though  formed  on 
the  type  of  an  androgynotu  flower,  are  sometimeB  male^ 
sometimes  female^  and  sometimes  neuter. 

But  though  the  sexes  of  plants  had  thus  been  noticed, 
the  subject  drew  far  more  attention  when  Limueus 
made  the  sexual  parts  the  basis  of  Us  claiwification. 
Camerarius  and  Burkard  had  already  entertained  such 
a  thought,  but  it  was  linnssus  who  carried  it  into 
effect,  tmd  thus  made  the  notion  of  the  sexes  of  vege-> 
tables  almost  as  familiar  to  us  as  that  of  the  sexes  of 
animals. 


Sect.  3. — The  Consequent  Speculations, — Hypotheses 

0/ Generation. 

The  views  of  the  processes  of  generation,  and  of  their 
analogies  throughout  the  whole  of  the  organic  world, 
which  were  thus  established  and  diffused,  form  an 
important  and  substantial  part  of  our  physiological 
knowledge.  That  a  number  of  curious  but  doubtful 
hypotheses  should  be  put  forwards,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  further  significance  and  connexion  to  these  dis- 
coveries, was  to  be  expected.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  speaking  of  these  very  briefly.  We  have 
such  hypotheses  in  the  earliest  antiquity  of  Greece; 
for  as  we  have  already  said,  the  speculations  of  cos- 
mogony were  the  source  of  l^e  Greek  philosophy;  and 
the  laws  of  generation  appeared  to  offer  the  best  promise 
of  knowledge  respecting  the  mystery  of  creation.  Hip- 
pocrates explained  the  production  of  a  new  animal  by 
the  mixture  of  seed  of  the  parents;  and  the  ofi&piing 
was  male  or  female  as  the  seminal  principle  of  the 
father  or  of  the  mother  was  the  more  poweiful.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  the  mother  supplied  the  maJUer^ 
and  the  &ther  the  form.     Harvey's  doctrine  waa^  that 
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ovary  of  the  female  is  fertiluBed  by  a  ieminai  eo$Uagion 
produced  by  the  seed  of  ike  male.  Bat  an  opinion 
"which  obtained  far  more  general  reception  was,  that 
the  embryo  pre-exisied  in  the  mother,  before  any  onion 
oi  the  seices.^^  It  is  eaey  to  see  that  thia  doctrine  is 
accompanied  with  great  djjfficultics;'*  for  if  the  mother^ 
at  the  beginning  ^  life,  contain  in  her  tiie  embiyoa  of 
all  her  foture  children;  these  embryos  again  mnst 
contain  the  children  which  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
dndng;  and  bo  on  indefinitely;  and  tiitis  each  female 
of  each  species  contains  in  heivelf  the  genns  of  ii^finite 
futore  generations.  The  perplexity  vhidi  is  inTolved 
in  thia  notion  of  an  endless  series  of  creatures,  thus 
encased  one  within  the  other,  has  natorally  driven 
inqoirers  to  attempt  other  suppositions.  The  micro- 
scopic researches  of  liceuwenhoek  and  others  led  them 
to  the  belief  that  there  are  certain  animalcules  con- 
tained in  the  seed  of  the  male,  which  are  the  main 
agents  in  the  work  of  reproduction.  This  system 
ascribes  almost  everything  to  the  male,  as  the  one  last 
mentioned  does  to  the  female.  Finally,  we  have  the 
system  of  Buffon; — ^the  famous  hypothesis  of  organic 
molecules.  That  philosopher  asserted  that  he  found, 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  all  nature  full  of  moving 
globules,  which  he  conceived  to  be,  not  animals  as 
Leeuwenhoek  imagined,  but  bodies  capable  of  producing, 
by  their  combination,  eithw  animate  or  vegetables,  in 
shorty  all  organized  bodiea  These  globules  he  called 
orgame  moUeulee,^  And  if  we  inquire  how  these 
organic  molecules,  proceeding  from  all  parts  of  the  two 
parents,  unite  into  a  whole,  as  perfect  as  either  of  the 
progenitors,  Buffon  answers^  that  this  is  the  effect  of 
an  interior  mould;  that  is,  of  a  system  of  internal 
laws  and  tendencies  which  determine  the  form  of  the 
result  as  an  external  mould  determines  the  shape  of 
the  cast 

An  admirer  of  Buffon,  who  has  well  shown  the 
untenable  character  of  this  system,  has  urged,  as  a  kind 
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of  ftpolo|ty  for  the  promulgation  of  the  hypothems,!* 
that  at  the  period  when  its  anthor  irrote,  he  oould  not 
praaent  Iiia  &ct8  with  any  hope  of  being  attended  to,  U 
he  did  not  oonneot  them  by  some  common  tie,  some 
dominant  idea  which  might  gratify  the  mind ;  and  that, 
aoting  onder  this  necessity,  he  did  well  to  mibatitnte 
for  the  extant  theories,  already  saperannnated  and 
oonfesaedlj  imperfect,  oonjecturee  more  original  and 
more  probable.  Without  dissenting  from  this  view, 
we  may  observe,  that  Buffon'a  theory,  like  those  which 
preceded  it,  is  excusable,  and  even  deserving  of  admi- 
ration, BO  &r  as  it  groapa  Uie  facts  cooriHtently;  because 
in  doing  this,  it  exhibite  the  necessity,  which  the  phyaio- 
logioal  speculator  ought  to  feel,  of  aspiring  to  definite 
and  solid  general  principles ;  and  that  thus,  though 
the  theory  may  not  be  established  as  tme,  it  may  be 
useful  by  bringing  into  view  the  real  nature  and  appli- 
cation of  such  principles. 

It  is,  therefore,  according  to  our  views,  unphiloao- 
phioal  to  derive  despair,  instead  of  hope,  finm  the  im- 
perfect suoceaa  of  Buffon  and  his  predecessors.  Yet 
this  is  what  is  done  by  the  writer  to  whom  we  refer. 
'  For  me,'  says  he,"  '  I  avow  that,  after  having  long 
meditated  on  the  system  of  Buifon, — a  ayatem  so  re- 
markable, so  ingenious,  so  well  mattuvd,  so  wonderfully 
coimected  in  all  its  parts,  at  first  sight  so  probable ; — 
I  confess  that,  after  this  long  study,  and  the  researches 
which  it  requires,  I  have  conceived  in  consequence,  a 
distrust  of  myself,  a  skepticism,  a  disdain  of  hypo- 
tlietical  ayatema,  a  decided  predilection  and  excluaive 
taste  fiir  pure  and  rational  observation,  in  short,  a  dia- 
bearteoisg,  which  I  had  never  felt  before.' 

The  best  remedy  of  such  feelings  is  to  be  foond  is 
the  history  of  science.  Kepler,  when  he  had  been 
driven  to  reject  the  solid  epicycles  of  the  andents,  or 
a  pereon  who  had  admired  Kepler  as  M.  Bourdon 
Ailmires  Buffon,  but  who  saw  that  his  magnetic  virtue 
«Ba  an  untenable  fiction,  might,  in  the  same  manner, 
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have  thrown  up  all  hope  of  a  sound  theory  of  the 
causes  of  ihe  celestial  motions.  But  astronomers  were 
too  wise  and  too  fortunate  to  yield  to  such  despondency. 
The  predecessors  of  Newton  substituted  a  soUd  science 
of  Mechanics  for  the  vague  notions  of  Kepler;  and  the 
time  soon  came  when  Newton  himself  reduced  the 
motions  of  the  heavens  to  a  Law  as  distinctly  conceived 
as  the  Motions  had  been  before. 


aSQDBt*  BpKI7U.nO!T8. 


*»»  of  One  Senvtt  Sytlem. 

r'  is  lurdlj  BeceoMrT  to  illootikte  by  farther  ezuuplea 
th«  maaiter  ia  which  anatomickl  ohoervKtioa  has 
prodnoed  conjecUusl  mud  hypothetickl  «tt«iiipta  to 
oonnect  atnictam  «nd  action  with  mme  higher  principle, 
of  a  mtwe  peevliariy  physiolf^ca]  kind.  But  it  may 
still  be  instmotive  to  iiotic«  a  case  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple, which  ia  thoa  brought  into  view,  is  &r  more 
eompletdj  elevated  above  Uie  domain  of  matter  and 
Bechaniam  than  in  those  we  have  yet  considered ; — a 
oaae  where  we  have  not  only  Irritation,  but  Seosation ; 
— not  only  Dfe,  but  Consciooanen  and  Will  A  part  of 
sdcmce  in  whidi  snggeBtiona  preeeat  themaelve^  bringa 
OB,  in  a  ▼eiy  atriking  manner,  to  the  paaaage  from  tba 
physical  to  the  hyperphynical  sdenoea. 

We  have  seen  already  (chap.  L)  that  Galen  and  liia 
predeoenon  had  satiafied  themaelveB  that  the  nervea 
are  the  cbaon^  nf  perception ;  a  doctrine  which  had 
been  distinctly  tanght  by  Herophilua^  in  the  Alex- 
•ndriao  achooL  Herophilua,  boweTer,  still  oombined, 
under  tJus  oommoa  name  of  Nerves,  the  Tendons; 
thottf^  ho  distingoisbed  such  Nerves  from  thoee  which. 
Arise  from  the  bntin  and  the  apinal  marrow,  and  which 
Kre  subservient  to  ibe  wilL  In  G«)en's  time  this 
giiV>j<>ct  had  been  pnsecnted  more  into  detaiL  Hat 
anitt-imist  has  left  a  Treatise  expreaaly  span  Tke 
Aiui/tiHg  lif  <As  Ntrwet;  in  which  he  deacrUies  tha 
sucouffiiTePoiraof  Nerves:  thus,  the  Urat  Fur  are  tha 
t-uiuol  nervas:  and  we  see,  in  the  languaga  which 
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Oalen  nsea,  the  eridenoe  of  the  care  and  intereat  with 
which  he  had  himself  examined  them.  *  Theae  nenrea,* 
he  saya,  'are  not  rew^ired  into manj  fihrea,  like  all  the 
other  nerresy  when  thej  reac^  tiie  organs  to  which  thef 
belong ;  hat  spread  oat  in  a  dif^!«nt  and  very  remark* 
aUe  manner,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  or  to 
believe,  withoat  actoalljr  seeing  it*  He  then  givea  a 
deaeription  of  the  retina^  In  like  manner  hedescribea  the 
Second  Fair,  which  is  distributed  to  the  mosclee^  the 
eyes;  the  Third  and  FoorthPkirs,  which  go  to  the  tongaa 
and  palate ;  and  00  on  to  theSerenth  Rur*  This  diyision 
into  Seren  Fairs  was  eatabliahed  by  Harinaa,'  hot  Vesi^ 
lias  foand  it  to  be  incomplete.  The  examination  winch 
k  the  bams  of  the  anatonueal  ennmeration  of  the  Nerves 
at  preaent  reoogniaed;  waa  that  of  Willta.  Hia  bof^Ty 
entitled  Cerebri  Anaiomef  cm  meoesni  Nervorum  deterip^ 
Uo  el  ttfitf,  appeared  at  London  in  1664.  He  made 
important  additions  to  the  knowledge  of  this  sabject' 
Thus  he  is  the  first  who  describes  in  a  distinct  manner 
what  has  been  called  the  Nenwus  Cenier^  the  pyramidal 
eminencea  which,  according  to  more  recent  anatonista, 
are  the  communication  of  the  brain  with  the  spinal 
marrow:  and  of  which  the  DeeetMeeiiQn^  described  by 
Santorini,  affords  the  exj^anation  of  the  action  of  a 
part  of  the  brain  upon  the  nerves  of  the  oppoaite  side. 
Willis  proved  also  Uiat  theiSslls  Jftro^i^the  remaikable 
net-work  of  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  observed 
by  the  ancients  in  raminatiog  animals,  does  mot  exist 
in  man.  He  described  the  (i^erent  Pfeurs  of  Nerves 
with  more  care  than  his  predecessors ;  and  his  mode  of 
nomberini;  them  is  employed  np  to  the  present  tiara. 
He  calls  the  Olfiietoiy  Nerves  the  First  Pair;  previooslj 
to  him,  these  were  not  reckoned  a  Fair:  and  tkas  the 
optic  nerves  were,  as  we  have  seen,  called  the  first. 
He  added  the  Sixth  and  the  Ninth  Pairs,  which  the 
anatomists  who  preceded  him  did  not  reckon.  WiUia 
also  examined  carefully  the  different  (ron^rlion^,  or 
knots  which  occur  upon  the  nerves.  He  traced  them 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found,  and  he  gave  a  general 
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figure  of  what  Cuvier  calla  tie  nervmte  akeUion,  very 
Buperior  to  that  of  Tewliiu,  which  was  coarse  and 
ioexact.  Willis  also  made  various  efibrta  to  show  the 
coimexioD  of  the  porta  of  the  brain.  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  anatomy,  the  brain  had  been  examined  by 
slicing  it,  so  as  to  obtain  a  section.  Varolius  endea- 
voured to  unravel  it,  and  was  followed  by  Willis. 
Yioq  d'Azyr,  in  modem  times,  has  carried  the  method 
of  section  to  greater  perfection  than  had  before  been 
given  it;^  as  Tieussens  and  Oall  have  done  with  re- 
spect to  the  method  of  Tarolius  and  Willis.  Recently, 
Profeesor  Chaussier*  makes  thr«e  kinds  of  Nerves: — 
the  Encephalic,  which  proceed  from  the  head,  and  are 
twelve  on  each  side; — the  Bachidian,  which  proceed 
from  the  spinal  marrow,  and  are  thirty  on  each  mde ; — 
and  Compound  Sfervu,  among  which  is  the  Great  Sym- 
pUAefic  Nerve. 

One  of  the  most  important  stops  ever  made  in  onr 
knowledge  of  the  nerves  is,  the  distinction  which 
Bichat  is  supposed  to  have  established,  of  a  ganglionic 
aytlem,  and  a  eerdnvt  «y«tem.  And  we  may  add,  to 
the  disooveries  in  nervous  anatomy,  the  remarkable 
one,  made  in  our  own  time,  that  tiie  two  offices— of 
conducting  the  motive  impressions  from  the  central 
seat  of  the  will  to  the  muscles,  and  of  propagating 
sensations  &om  the  surface  of  the  body  and  the 
extomal  organs  of  sense  to  the  sentient  mind — reside 
in  two  distinct  portions  of  the  nervous  substance : — a 
discovery  which  has  been  declared^  to  be  'doubtless 
the  most  important  accession  to  physiological  (ana- 
tomical) knowledge  since  the  time  of  Harvey.'  This 
doctrine  was  fint  published  and  taught  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell:  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  it  was  more 
distinctly  delivered  in  the  publications  of  Mr.  John 
Shaw,  Sir  C.  Bell's  pupil.  Soon  afterwards  it  waa 
further  confirmed,  and  some  part  of  the  evidence  cor- 
rected, by  Mr.  Mayo,  another  pupil  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  and 
by  M.  Maje&dic." 

'  Cot.  p.  40.  "  Aa  ■ntborlty  Ibr  Ibc  expn*- 

■  Difi.  Sc.  Xat.  ixiT.  4^7.  rioni  irhlch  I  ban  Dow  ued  Id 

r  Dr.  CharlaHcDrr-ffiiiBrliir  the  ttit,  I  will  m«stloa  UHUa't 
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SedL  2. — l%e  Consequent  SpeculoHone.     ffypotheees 
regpeding  Life,  Seneaiiony  and  VdlitUm, 

I  SHALL  not  attempt  to  explain  the  details  of  these 
anatomical  investigations;  and  I  shall  speak  very 
briefly  of  the  speculations  which  have  been  suggested 
by  the  obvious  subservience  of  the  nerves  to  life,  sen- 
sation, and  volition.  Some  general  inferences  from, 
their  distribution  were  sufficiently  obvious;  as,  that 
the  seat  of  sensation  and  volition  is  in  the  brain. 
Galen  begins  his  work,  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Nerves^ 
thus :  '  That  none  of  the  members  of  the  animal  either 
exercises  voluntary  motion,  or  receives  sensation,  and 
that  if  the  nerve  be  cut,  the  part  immediately  becomes 
inert  and  insensible,  is  acknowledged  by  all  physicians. 
But  that  the  origin  of  the  nerves  is  partly  from  the 
brain,  and  partly  from  the  spinal  marrow,  I  proceed 
to  explain.'    And  in  his  work  On  the  Doctrines  o) 


1844.)    In  Book  iii.  Section  a,  Sbaw,  in  i839.  pnbUihed  A  Nat' 

Chap,  i.,  *  On  the  Nerrca  of  Sent*-  ro/tM  q^  tht  DUeovtriet   </  Sir 

tlon  and   Motion/  HBUer  sajs,  CharkM Bellin  the Ktrvonu  System, 

'Charlft  Bell  waa  the  flnt  who  in   which   it   appears   that   Sir 

had  the  Ingeniona  thonght  that  Charlea   Bell    had    ftirther   eZ' 

the  poeterior  rooU  lai  the  ncrTea  p«andcd  his  Tiewa  in  his  lectures 

of  the  spine— those  which  are  for-  to  his  papils  (p.  89).  and  that  one 

nished  with  a  ganglion — govern  of  these,  Mr.  John  Shaw,  had  in 

sensation  onlj;  that  the  anterior  Tarioos  pnblications,  in  1841  and 

roots  are  appointed  for  motion,  i8aa,  further  insisted  upon  the 

and  that  the  primitlTe  fibres  of  same  Tiews ;  especiallj  in  a  Me> 

these  roots,  after  being  united  in  moir  On  Partial  ParatiftU  (p.  75). 

a  single  nerroQs  cord,  are  mingled  MX.  Mayo  and   Majendie  both 

together  In  order  to  sapplj  the  published    Memoin   in    August, 

wants  of  the  skin  and  muscles,  igaa;  and  in  these  and  subsequent 

He  dereloped  this  idea  in  a  little  works  eonflrmed  the  doctrine  of 

WQ^iAn  Jdeat^  Qwem  Auaiomif  BelL    Mr.  Aleauuder  Shaw  state* 

^Me  .Brow, London,  181 1,) which  (p.  97),  that  a  mistake  of  Sir 

was  not  intended  to  tnTcl  beyond  Charles  Bell's,  in  an  experiment 

the  circle  of  his  fHends.*    Mtiller  which  he  had  made  to  prove  hia 

goes  on  to  say,  that  eleren  yean  doctrine,  was  dlsoorered  through 

later,   M^leikUe   prosecuted   the  the  Joint  labours  of  M.  MiO«n<Ue 

same  theory.  But  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Mayo. 

VOL.  IIL                               A  A 
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FlcUo  and  ffippocrates,  he  proves  at  great  length^  that 
the  brain  is  the  origin  of  sensation  and  motion,  refuting 
the  opinions  of  earlier  days^  as  that  of  Chrjsippns,^^ 
who  placed  the  Iiegemanic,  or  master-principle  of  the 
soul,  in  the  heart.  But  though  Galen  thought  that 
the  rational  soul  resides  in  the  brain,  ho  was  disposed 
to  agree  with  the  poets  and  philosophers,  according  to 
whom  the  heai*t  is  the  seat  of  courage  and  anger,  and 
the  liver  the  seat  of  love.^^  The  Acuities  of  the  soul 
were  by  succeeding  physiologists  confined  to  the  brain; 
but  the  disposition  still  showed  itself,  to  attribute  to 
them  distinct  localities.  Thus  Willis  ^^  places  the 
imagination  in  the  carpus  calloaum,  the  memory  in  the 
folds  of  the  hemisphereSf  the  perception  in  the  carpus 
86riattMn,  In  more  recent  times,  a  system  founded 
upon  a  similar  view  has  been  further  developed  by 
Gall  and  his  followers.  The  germ  of  GalFs  system 
may  be  considered  as  contained  in  that  of  Willis;  for 
Gall  represents  the  hemispheres  as  the  folds  of  a  great 
membrane  which  is  capable  of  being  unwrapped  and 
spread  out,  and  places  the  different  faculties  of  man  in 
the  different  regions  of  this  membrane.  The  chasm 
which  intervenes  between  matter  and  motion  on  the 
one  side,  and  thought  and  feeling  on  the  other,  is 
brought  into  view  by  all  such  i^stems;  but  none  of 
the  hypotheses  whidx  they  involve  can  effectually 
bridge  it  over. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  respecting  the 
attempts  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  nerves 
operate  as  the  instruments  of  sensation  and  volition. 
Perhaps  a  I'eal  step  was  made  by  GUsson,^'  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  who  dis- 
tinguished in  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  of  motion  a 
peculiar  property,  different  from  any  merely  mecha- 
nical or  physical  action.  His  work  On  the  Na4,wre  of 
the  Energetic  JSubstance,  ar  an  the  Life  of  Nalvxe  wnd 
of  Us  Three  First  FacuUies,  The  Perceptive^  Appetitive^ 


»  Lib.Tii.  W  Lib.iU.c.  i. 

"  Lib.  Ti.  0.  8.  "  Cut.  Se.  NaJt.  p.  384- 

"  Cur.  Sc,  Ifdt.  p.  434- 
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tmd  Motive,  which  was  published  in  1672,  is  rather 
metaphysical  than  physiologicaL  But  the  principles 
which  he  eniablishes  in  this  treatise  he  applies  more 
specially  to  physiology  in  a  treatise  On  the  Stomach 
and  Intestines  (Amsterdam,  1677).  In  this  he  ascribes 
to  the  fibres  of  the  animal  body  a  peculiar  power  which 
he  calls  Irritability.  He  divides  irritation  into  natural, 
vital,  and  animal ;  and  he  points  out,  though  briefly, 
the  gradual  dijQTerences  of  irritability  in  different 
organs,  '  It  is  hardly  comprehen^ble,'  says  Sprengel,^^ 
'  how  thia  lucid  and  excellent  notion  of  the  Cambridge 
teacher  was  not  accepted  with  greater  alacrity,  and 
further  unfolded  by  hi&  contemporaries.'  It  has,  how- 
ever, since  been  universally  adopted. 

But  though  the  discrimination  of  muscular  irrita- 
bility as  a  peculiar  power,  might  be  a  useful  step  in 
physiological  research,  the  explanations  hitherto  offered, 
of  the  way  in  which  the  nerves  operate  on  this  irrita- 
bility, and  discharge  their  other  oflBces,  present  only  a 
series  of  hypotheses.  Glisson^^  assumed  the  existence 
of  certain  vital  spirits,  which,  according  to  him,  are  a 
mild,  sweet  fluid,  resembling  the  spirituous  part  of 
white  of  egg,  and  residing  in  the  nerves.  This  hypo- 
thesis, of  a  very  subtle  humour  or  spirit  existing  in 
the  nerves,  was  indeed  very  early  taken  up.^^  This 
nervous  spirit  had  been  compared  to  air  by  Entsistratus, 
Asdepiades,  Galen,  and  others.  The  chemical  ten- 
dencies of  the  seventeenth  century  led  to  its  being 
described  as  acid,  sulphureous,  or  nitrous.  At  the 
end  of  that  century,  the  hypothesis  of  an  ether  attracted 
much  notice  as  a  means  of  accounting  for  many  phe- 
nomena; and  this  ether  was  identified  with  the 
nervous  fluid.  Newton  himself  inclines  to  this  view, 
in  the  remarkable  Queries  which  are  annexed  to  his 
Opticks,  After  ascribing  many  physical  effects  to  his 
ether,  he  adds  (Query  23),  '  Is  not  vision  performed 
chiefly  by  the  vibrations  of  this  medium,  excited  in 
the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  the  rays  of  light,  and  propa- 
gated through  the  solid,  pellucid,  and  uniform  capilla- 


14  Spr.  ir.  47.  "  lb.  iT.  38.  »  H«ll«r,  P^yvM.  iw.  365. 
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menta  of  the  nerves  into  the  place  of  sensation?'  And 
(Query  24),  '  Is  not  animal  motion  performed  by  the 
vibrations  of  thila  medium,  excited  in  the  brain  by  the 
power  of  the  will,  and  propagated  from  thence  through 
the  capillamenta  of  the  nerves  into  the  muscles  for 
contracting  and  dilating  them)'  And  an  opinion 
approaching  this  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the 
greatest  of  modem  physiologists;  as  Haller,  who  says^^^ 
that,  though  it  is  more  easy  to  find  what  this  nervous 
spirit  is  not  than  wl^t  it  is,  he  conceives  that,  while 
it  must  be  far  too  fine  to  be  perceived  by  the  sense, 
it  must  yet  be  more  gross  than  fire,  magnetism,  or 
electricity;  so  that  it  may  be  contained  in  vessels,  and 
confined  by  boundaries.  And  Cuvier  speaks  to  the 
same  effect  :^^  '  There  is  a  great  probability  that  it  is 
by  an  imponderable  fluid  that  the  nerve  acts  on  the 
fibre,  and  that  this  nervous  fluid  is  drawn  from  the 
blood,  and  secreted  by  the  medullary  matter.' 

Without  presuming  to  dissent  from  such  autho- 
rities on  a  point  of  anatomical  probability,  we  may 
venture  to  observe,  that  these  hypotheses  do  not  tend 
at  all  to  elucidate  the  physiological  principle  which  is 
here  involved;  for  this  principle  cannot  be  mechanical, 
chemical,  or  physical,  and  therefore  cannot  be  better 
understood  by  embodying  it  in  a  flidd;  the  difficulty 
we  have  in  conceiving  what  the  moving  force  m,  is 
not  got  rid  of  by  explaining  the  machinery  hj  which 
it  is  merely  transfmrtd.  In  tracing  the  phenomena  of 
sensation  and  volition  to  their  cause,  it  is  clear  that 
we  must  call  in  some  peculiar  and  hyperphysical 
principle.  The  hypothesis  of  a  fluid  is  not  made  more 
satisfactory  by  attenuating  the  fluid ;  it  becomes 
subtle, spirituous, ethereal, imponderable,  to  no  purpose; 
it  must  cease  to  be  a  fluid,  before  its  motions  cail 
become  sensation  and  volition.  This,  indeed,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  most  physiologists;  and  strongly  stated 
by  Cuvier.'^  'The  impression  of  external  objects 
upon  the  he,  the  production  of  a  sensation,  of  an. 

a 

V  ThfftM.  iv.  381,  Ub.  x.  aeet  tUL  \  i5. 
IB  Bignit  Animal,  Intiod.  p.  30b  >*  lb.  p.  47. 
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image,  is  a  mystery  impenetrable  for  our  thoughts.* 
And  in  several  places,  by  the  use  of  this  peculiar 
phrase, '  the  me,*  {le  moi^)  for  the  sentient  and  volent 
fiiculty,  he  marks,  with  peculiar  appropriateness  and 
force,  that  phraseology  borrowed  from  the  world  of 
matter  will,  in  this  subject,  no  longer  answer  our 
purpose.  We  have  here  to  go  from  Nouns  to  Pro- 
nouns, from  Things  to  Persons.  We  pass  from  the 
Body  to  the  Soul,  from  Physics  to  Metaphysics.  We 
are  come  to  the  borders  of  material  philosophy;  the 
next  step  is  into  the  domain  of  Thought  and  Mind. 
Here,  therefore,  we  begin  to  feel  that  we  have  reached 
the  boundaries  of  our  present  subject.  The  examina- 
tion of  that  which  lies  beyond  them  must  be  reserved 
for  a  philosophy  of  another  kind,  and  for  the  labours 
of  the  future;  if  we  are  ever  enabled  to  make  the 
attempt  to  extend  into  that  loftier  and  wider  scene, 
the  principles  which  we  gather  on  the  ground  we  are 
now  laboriously  treading. 

Such  speculations  as  I  have  quoted  respecting  the 
nervous  fluid,  proceeding  from  some  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  who  ever  lived,  prove  only  that  hitherto 
the  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  mystery  of  percep- 
tion and  will,  of  life  and  thought,  have  been  fruitless 
and  vain.  Many  anatomical  truths  have  been  dis- 
covered, but,  so  fiir  as  our  survey  has  yet  gone,  no 
genuine  physiological  principle.  All  the  trains  of 
physiologicflJ  research  which  we  have  followed  have 
begun  in  exact  examination  of  organization  and  func- 
tion, and  have  ended  in  wide  conjectures  and  arbitrary 
hypotheses.  The  stream  of  knowledge  in  all  such  cases 
is  clear  and  lively  at  its  outset ;  but,  instead  of  reach- 
ing the  great  ocean  of  the  general  truths  of  science,  it 
is  gradually  spread  abroad  among  sands  and  deserts 
till  its  course  can  be  traced  no  longer. 

Hitherto,  therefore,  we  must  consider  that  we  have 
had  to  tell  the  story  of  the  faUiMrea  of  physiological 
speculation.  But  of  late  there  have  come  into  view 
and  use  among  physiologists  certain  principles  which 
may  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  organized  subjects; 
and  of  which  the  introduction  forms  a  real  advance  Ia 
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orgaDical  science*  Though  these  have  hitherto  been 
very  imperfectly  deyeloped,  we  must  endeavour  to 
exhibit,  in  some  measure,  their  history  and  bearing. 

[2nd  Ed.]  [In  order  to  show  that  I  am  not  unaware 
how  imperfect  the  sketch  given  in  this  work  is,  as  a 
History  of  Physiology,  I  may  refer  to  the  further  dis- 
cussions on  these  subjects  contained  in  the  PhUoaopky 
of  iks  Inductive  Sciences^  Book  iz.  I  have  there 
(Chap,  ii.)  noticed  the  successive  Biological  Hypotheses 
of  the  M3rstical,  the  latrochemica],  and  latromathe- 
matical  Schools,  the  Vital-Fluid  School,  and  the  Psy- 
chical School  I  have  (Chaps,  iil,  iv.,  v.)  examined 
several  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
analyse  the  Idea  of  Idfe,  to  classify  Vital  Functions, 
and  to  form  Ideas  of  Separate  Vital  Forces.  I  have 
considered,  in  particular,  the  attempts  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct conception  of  Assimilation  and  Secretion,  of 
Creneration,  and  of  Voluntary  Motion;  and  I  have 
(Chap,  vi.)  further  discussed  the  Idea  of  Final  Causes 
as  employed  in  Biology.] 
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Introduction  op  the  Principle  of  Developed 
AND  Metamorphosed  Symmetry. 


Sect,  I. —  Vegetable  Mcyrplichgy.     Gothe.     De  CcmdoUe. 

BEFOEE  we  proceed  to  consider  the  progress  of 
principles  which  belong  to  animal  and  human 
life,  such  as  have  just  been  pointed  at,  we  must  look 
round  for  such  doctrines,  if  any  such  there  be,  as  apply 
alike  to  all  organized  beings,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
fixed  or  locomotive ; — ^to  the  laws  which  regulate  vege- 
table as  well  as  animal  forms  and  functions.  Though 
we  are  very  far  from  being  able  to  present  a  clear  and 
connected  code  of  such  laws,  we  may  refer  to  one  law, 
at  least,  which  appears  to  be  of  genuine  authority 
and  validity;  and  which  is  worthy  our  attention  as 
an  example  of  a  properly  organioal  or  physiological 
principle,  distinct  from  all  mechanical,  chemical,  or 
other  physical  forces;  and  such  as  cannot  even  be 
conceived  to  be  resolvable  into  those.  I  speak  of  the 
tendency  which  produces  such  results  as  have  been 
brought  together  in  recent  speculations  upon  Mor- 
phology. 

It  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  indicating  how 
peculiar  are  the  principles  of  organic  life,  and  how  far 
removed  from  any  mere  mechanical  action,  that  the 
leading  idea  in  these  speculations  was  first  strongly 
and  effectively  apprehended,  not  by  a  laborious  experi- 
menter and  reasoner,  but  by  a  man  of  singularly  bril- 
liant and  creative  fancy ;  not  by  a  mathematician  or 
chemist,  but  by  a  poet.  And  we  may  add  further, 
that  this  poet  had  already  shown  himself  incapable  of 
rightly  apprehending  the  relation  of  physical  facts  to 
their  principles;  and  had,  in  trying  his  powers  on  such 
subjects,  exhibited  a  signal  instance  of  the  ineffectual 
and  perverse  operation  of  the  method  of  philosophizing 
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to  which  the  constitution  of  his  mind  led  him.  The 
person  of  whom  we  speak,  is  John  Wolfgang  Gothe, 
who  is  held,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Europe,  to 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  our  own,  or  of 
any  time,  and  whose  Doctrine  of  Colours  we  have 
already  had  to  describe,  in  the  History  of  Optics,  as 
an  entire  failure.  Yet  his  views  on  IJie  laws  which 
connect  the  forms  of  plants  into  one  simple  system, 
have  been  generally  accepted  and  followed  up.  We 
might  almost  be  led  to  think  that  this  writer's  poeti- 
cal endowments  had  contributed  to  this  scientific  dis- 
covery;— ^the  love  of  beauty  of  form,  by  fixing  the 
attention  upon  the  symmetry  of  plants;  and  the  crea- 
tive habit  of  thought,  by  making  constant  develope- 
ment  of  a  familiar  process.^ 

But  though  we  cannot  but  remark  the  peculiarity 
of  our  being  indebted  to  a  poet  for  the  discovery  of  a 
scientific  principle,  we  roust  not  forget  that  he  himself 
held,  that  in  making  this  step,  he  had  been  guided, 
not  hj  his  invention,  but  by  observation.  He  repelled, 
with  extreme  repugnance,  the  notion  that  he  had  sub- 
stituted fimcy  for  fact,  or  imposed  ideal  lawB  on  actual 


>  We  mmj  qvote  some  of  the  poet's  own  rersee  as  an  lllustniion  of 
his  ftelings  on  this  sahJeet.    The/  an  addressed  to  a  lady. 

Dich  rerwiiret,  geliebte,  die  tansendraltige  mlschnng 

Dieses  blumengewtthU  liber  dem  garten  nmherj 
Yiele  namen  httrest  da  an*  und  immer  verdriinget, 

mt  barbailsehem  Idang,  einer  den  andem  im  ohr. 
▲lie  gestalten  sind  UiUch  and  keine  gleichet  der  andem  1 

Und  so  deaCet  das  chor  aaf  ein  geheimes  gesets, 
Anf  dn  heiUges  r&thsel.    0 1  kdante  ich  dich,  liebliehe  freoDdliui, 

TJeberliefem  so  gleich  gllicklich  das  Itfaende  wort. 

Thoa,  my  lore,  art  perplext  with  the  endless  seeming  eonltasloa 

Of  the  lozoriant  wealth  which  in  the  garden  is  spreads 
Name  apon  name  thou  hearest,  and  in  thy  dissatisfied  hearing. 

With  a  barbarian  noise  one  drives  another  along. 
All  the  forms  resemble,  yet  none  is  the  same  as  another; 

Thus  the  whole  of  the  throng  points  at  a  deep  bidden  law, 
Points  at  a  sacred  riddle.    Oh  i  eonld  I  to  thee,  my  beloved  friend. 

Whisper  the  fbrtonate  word  by  which  the  riddle  is  read  1 
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things.  While  he  was  earnestly  pursuing  his  morpho- 
logic speculations,  he  attempted  to  impress  them 
upon  SchiUer.  'I  expounded  to  him,  in  as  lively  a 
manner  as  possible,  the  metamorphosis  of  plants,  draw- 
ing on  paper,  with  many  characteristic  strokes,  a 
symbolic  plant  before  his  eyes.  He  heard  me,'  Grothe 
says,^ '  with  much  interest  and  distinct  comprehension ; 
but  when  I  had  done,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said, 
'That  is  not  Experience ;  that  is  an  Idea:'  I  stopt 
with  some  degree  of  irritation ;  for  the  point  which 
separated  us  was  marked  most  luminously  by  this 
expression.'  And  in  the  same  work  he  relates  his 
botanical  studies  and  his  habit  of  observation,  from 
which  it  is  easily  seen  that  no  common  amount  of 
knowledge  and  notice  of  details,  were  involved  in  the 
course  of  thought  which  led  him  to  the  principle  of  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Plants. 

Before  I  state  the  history  of  this  principle,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  endeavour  to  communicate  to  the  reader, 
to  whom  this  subject  is  new,  some  conception  of  the 
principle  itself.  This  will  not  be  difficult,  if  he  will 
imagine  to  himself  a  flower,  for  instance,  a  common 
wild-rose,  or  the  blossom  of  an  apple-tree,  as  consisting 
of  a  series  of  parts  disposed  in  whorUf  placed  one  over 
another  on  an  aads.  The  lowest  whorl  is  the  calyx 
with  its  five  sepals;  above  this  is  the  corolla  with  its 
five  petals;  above  this  are  a  multitude  of  stamens, 
which  may  be  considered  as  separate  whorls  of  five 
each,  often  repeated;  above  these  is  a  whorl  composed 
of  the  ovaries,  or  what  become  the  seed-vessels  in  the 
fruit,  which  are  five  united  together  in  the  apple,  but 
indefinite  in  number  and  separate  in  the  rose.  Now 
the  morphological  view  is  this; — that  the  members  of 
each  of  these  whorls  are  in  their  nature  identical,  and 
the  same  as  if  they  were  whorls  of  ordinary  leaves, 
brought  together  by  the  shortening  their  common 
axis,  and  modified  in  form  by  the  successive  elabora- 
tion of  their  nutriment.  Further,  according  to  this 
view,  a  whorl  of  leaves  itself  is  to  be  considered  as 


*  Zur  MorphotogUt  p.  14. 
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identical  with  several  detached  leaves  dispersed  spirally 
along  the  axis,  and  brought  together  because  the  axis 
is  shortened.  Thus  all  the  parts  of  a  plant  are,  or  at 
least  represent,  the  successive  metamorphoses  of  the 
same  elementary  member.  The  root-leaves  thus  pass 
into  the  common  leaves; — these  into  bractee; — these 
into  the  sepals ; — these  into  the  petals ; — ^these  into  the 
stamens  with  their  anthers; — ^these  into  the  ovaries 
with  their  styles  and  stigmas; — ^these  ultimately  be- 
come the  fruit;  and  thus  we  are  finally  led  to  the  seed 
of  a  new  plant 

Moreover  the  same  notion  of  metamorphosis  may 
be  applied  to  explain  the  existence  of  flowers  which 
are  not  symmetrical  like  those  we  have  just  referred  to, 
but  which  have  an  irregular  corolla,  or  calyx.  The 
papilionaceous  flower  of  the  pea  tribe,  which  is  so 
markedly  irregular,  may  be  deduced  by  easy  gradations 
from  the  regular  flower,  (through  the  mimaseaSy)  by 
expanding  one  petal,  joining  together  two  others,  and 
modifying  the  form  of  the  intermediate  ones. 

Without  attempting  to  go  into  detail  respecting  the 
proofs  of  that  identity  of  all  the  different  organs,  and 
all  the  different  foims  of  plants^  which  is  thus  asserted,' 
we  may  observe,  that  it  rests  on  such  grounds  as  these; 
— ^the  transformations  which  the  parts  of  flowers 
undergo  by  accidents  of  nutriment  or  exposure.  Such 
changes,  considered  as  monstrosities  where  they  are 
very  remarkable,  show  the  tendencies  and  possibilities  ' 
belonging  to  the  organization  in  which  they  occur.  For 
instance,  the  single  wild-rose,  by  culture,  transforms 
many  of  its  numerous  stamens  into  petals,  and  thus 
acquires  the  deeply  folded  flower  of  the  double  garden- 
rose.  We  cannot  doubt  of  the  reality  of  this  change,  for 
we  often  see  stamens  in  which  it  is  incomplete.  In 
other  cases  we  find  petals  becoming  leaves,  and  a  branch 
growing  out  of  the  center  of  the  flower.  Some  pear- 
trees,  when  in  blossom,  are  remarkable  for  their  ten- 
dency to  such  monstrosities.'  Again,  we  find  that  flowers 
which  are  usually  irregular,  occasionally  become  regular, 

>  Lindley,  Ifiat.  Sytt.  p.  84. 
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and  conversely.  The  common  snap-dragon  {Lina/ria  wd- 
garia)  affords  a  carious  instance  of  this.^  The  usual  form 
of  this  plant  is  'personate/  the  corolla  being  divided  into 
two  lobes,  which  differ  in  form,  and  together  present 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  animal's  face ;  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  corolla  is  prolonged  backwards 
into  a  tube-like  *  spur.'  No  flower  can  be  more  irre- 
gular; but  there  is  a  singular  variety  of  this  plant, 
termed  Feloria,  in  which  the  corolla  is  strictly  symme- 
trical, consisting  of  a  conical  tube,  narrowed  in  front, 
elongated  behind  into  five  equal  spurs,  and  containing 
five  stamens  of  equal  length,  instead  of  the  two  un- 
equal pairs  of  the  didynamous  Linaria.  These  and  the 
like  appearances  show  that  there  is  in  nature  a  capacity 
for,  and  tendency  to,  such  changes  as  the  doctrine  of 
metamorphosis  asserts. 

Gothti's  Metamorphosis  of  Plants  was  published  1 7  90 : 
and  his  system  was  the  result  of  his  own  independent 
course  of  thought.  The  view  which  it  involved  was  not, 
however,  absolutely  new,  though  it  had  never  before 
been  unfolded  in  so  distinct  and  persuasive  a  manner. 
Linnffius  considered  the  leaves,  calyx,  corolla,  stamens, 
each  as  evolved  in  succession  from  the  other  J  and 
spoke  of  it  as  prolepsis  or  arUicipation,^  when  the  leaves 
changed  accidentally  into  bractesB,  these  into  a  calyx, 
this  into  a  corolla,  the  corolla  into  stamens,  or  these 
into  the  pistil.  And  Caspar  Wolf  apprehended  in  a 
more  general  manner  the  same  principle.  'In  the 
whole  plant,'  says  he,*  *  we  see  nothing  but  leaves  and 
stalk ;'  and  in  order  to  prove  what  is  the  situation  of 
the  leaves  in  all  their  later  forms,  he  adduceia  the  coty- 
ledons as  the  first  leaves. 

Grothe  was  led  to  his  system  on  this  subject  by  his 
general  views  of  nature.  He  saw,  he  says,^  that  a  whole 
life  of  talent  and  labour  was  requisite  to  enable  any 
one  to  arrange  the  infinitely  copious  organic  forms  of  a 
single  kingdom  of  nature.    '  Yet  I  felt,*  he  adds,  '  that 

4  Henslow,  Principles  qf  Botany ^  p.  1 1^. 
^  Sprengel,  Bol,  U.  303.    Amam.  Acad.  ▼!.  3^4^  3^5. 
'  Nov.  Com.  Ao,  Petrop.  xli.  403i  ziii.  478.        7  Zur  Morph.  i.  30. 
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for  me  there  must  be  another  way,  analo^us  to  the 
rest  of  my  habits.  The  appearance  of  the  changes, 
round  and  round,  of  Qrganic  creatures  had  taken  strong 
hold  on  my  mincL  Imagination  and  Nature  apjieared 
to  me  to  vie  with  each  other  which  could  go  on  most 
boldly  yet  most  consistently.'  His  obsenration  of 
nature,  directed  by  such  a  thought,  led  him  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  metamorphosis. 

In  a  later  republication  of  his  work  {Zur  Mor- 
phologies 1 8 17,)  he  gives  a  very  agreeable  account  of 
the  various  circumstances  which  affected  the  reception 
and  progress  of  his  doctrine.  Willdenow^  quoted  him 
thus: — *The  life  of  plants  is,  as  Mr.  Gbthe  very 
prettily  says,  an  expansion  and  contraction,  and  these 
alternations  make  the  various  periods  of  life.*  '  This 
'preUilif,'*  says  Gothe,  'I  can  be  well  content  with, 
but  the  'egregie*  of  Usteri  is  much  more  pretty  and 
obliging.'  Usteri  had  used  this  term  respecting  Gothe 
in  an  edition  of  Jussieu. 

The  application  of  the  notion  of  metamorphosis  to 
the  explanation  of  double  and  monstrous  flowers  had 
been  made  previously  by  Jussieu.  Gothe^s  merit  was, 
to  have  referred  to  it  the  regular  formation  of  the 
flower.  And  as  Sprengel  justly  says,^  his  view  had  so 
profound  a  meaning,  made  so  strong  an  appeal  by  its 
simplicity,  and  was  so  fruitful  in  the  most  valuable 
consequences,  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  it 
occasioned  further  examination  of  the  subject;  although 
many  persons  pretend  to  slight  it.  The  task  of  con- 
firming and  verifying  the  doctrine  by  a  general  appli- 
cation of  it  to  all  cases, — a  labour  so  important  and 
necessary  after  the  promiUgation  of  any  great  principle, 
— Gbthe  himself  did  not  execute.  At  first  he  collected 
specimens  and  made  drawings  with  some  such  view,^^ 
but  he  was  interrupted  and  diverted  to  other  matters. 
'  And  now,'  says  he,  in  his  later  publication,  '  when  I 
look  back  on  this  undertaking,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 


*  Zvr  Morph,  i.  la i.  •  Guch.  Baton,  ii.  3o4« 
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object  whicli  I  had  before  my  eyes  was,  for  me^  in  my 
position,  with  my  habits  and  mode  of  thinking,  nnat- 
tainable.  For  it  was  no  less  than  this :  that  I  was  to 
take  that  which  I  had  stated  in  general,  and  presented 
to  the  conception,  to  the  mental  intuition,  in  words; 
and  that  I  should,  in  a  particularly  yisible,  orderly, 
and  gradual  manner,  present  it  to  the  eye;  so  as  to 
show  to  the  outward  sense  that  out  of  the  germ  of  this 
idea  might  grow  a  tree  of  physiology  fit  to  oyershadow 
the  world.' 

Yoigt,  professor  at  Jena,  was  one  of  the  first  who 
adopted  Gdthe's  view  into  an  elementary  work,  which 
he  did  in  1808.  Other  botanists  laboured  in  the  di-- 
rection  which  had  thus  been  pointed  out  Of  those 
who  have  thus  contributed  to  the  establishment  and 
developement  of  the  metamorphic  doctrine.  Professor 
De  Candolle,  of  Geneva,  is  perhaps  the  most  important. 
His  Theory  of  Developement  rests  upon  two  main 
principles,  abariian  and  adhesion.  By  considering  some 
parts  as  degenerated  or  absent  through  the  abortion  of 
the  buds  which  might  have  formed  them,  and  other  parts 
as  adhering  together,  he  holds  that  all  plants  may  be 
reduced  to  perfect  symmetry :  and  the  actual  and  con- 
stant occurrence  of  such  incidents  is  shown  beyond  all 
doubt.  And  thus  the  snap-dragon,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above,  is  derived  from  the  Peloria,  which  is  the 
normal  condition  of  the  flower,  by  the  abortion  of  one 
stamen,  and  the  degeneration  of  two  others.  Such 
examples  are  too  numerous  to  need  to  be  dwelt  on. 

Sect,  2, — AppliccUion  of  Vegetable  Morphology. 

Thb  doctrine,  being  thus  fully  established,  has  been 
applied  to  solve  different  problems  in  botany ;  for  in- 
stance, to  explain  the  structure  of  flowers  which  appear 
at  first  sight  to  deviate  widely  from  the  usual  forms  of 
the  v^etable  world.  We  have  an  instance  of  such  an 
application  in  Mr.  Robert  Brown's  explanation  of  the 
real  structure  of  various  plants  which  had  been  entirely 
misunderstood :  as,  for  example,  the  genus  Euphorbia^ 
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In  this  plant  he  showed  that  what  had  been  held  to  be 
a  jointed  filament,  was  a  pedicel  with  a  filament  above 
it,  the  intermediate  corolla  having  evanesced.  In 
OrchidefB,  (the  orchis  tribe,)  he  showed  that  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  plant  arose  from  its  having  six  stamens 
(two  sets  of  three  each),  of  which  five  are  usuaUj 
abortive.  In  Coni/ercB,  (the  cone-bearing  trees,)  it  was 
made  to  appear  that  the  seed  was  naked,  while  the 
accompanying  appendage,  corresponding  to  a  seed- 
vessel,  assumed  all  forms,  from  a  complete  leaf  to  a 
mere  scale.  In  like  manner  it  was  proved  that  the 
pappus,  or  down  of  composite  plants,  (as  thistles,)  is  a 
transformed  calyx. 

Along  with  this  successful  application  of  a  profound 
principle,  it  was  natural  that  other  botanists  should 
make  similar  attempts.  Thus  Mr.  Lindley  was  led  to 
take  a  view^^  of  the  structure  of  Reseda  (mignonette) 
different  from  that  usually  entertained;  which,  when 
published,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and 
gained  some  converts  among  the  botanists  of  Grermany 
and  France.  But  in  1833,  Mr.  Lindley  says,  with 
great  candour,  '  Lately,  Professor  Henslow  has  satii»- 
£EM^rily  proved,  in  part  by  the  aid  of  a  monstrosity  in 
the  common  Mignonette,  in  part  by  a  severe  applica- 
tion of  morphological  rules,  that  my  hypothesis  must 
necessarily  be  false.*  Such  an  agreement  of  different 
botanists  respecting  the  consequecces  of  morpholo- 
gical rules,  proves  the  reality  and  universality  of  the 
rules. 

We.  find,  therefore,  that  a  principle  which  we  may 
call  the  Principle  of  Developed  and  Metamorphosed 
Symmetry,  is  firmly  established  and  recognized,  and 
familiarly  and  successfully  applied  by  botanists.  And 
it  will  be  apparent,  on  reflection,  that  though  symmetry 
is  a  notion  which  applies  to  inorganic  as  well  as  to 
organic  things,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  conception  of  certain 
relations  of  space  and  position,  such  devdopement  and 
mOtamarpkosis  as  are  here  spoken  of,  are  ideas  entirely 


^  Lindley,  Brit,  A$tOe.  RepoH,  iti  5o. 
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different  from  any  of  those  to  which  the  physical 
sciences  have  led  us  in  our  previous  surrey;  and  are, 
in  short,  genuine  organiccU  or  physiological  ideas; — 
real  elements  of  the  philosophy  of  life. 

We  must^  however  imperfectly,  endeavour  to  trace 
the  application  of  this  idea  in  the  other  great  depart- 
ment of  the  world  of  life;  we  must  follow  the  history 
of  Animal  Morphology. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
Progress  of  Aitucal  Morfroloot. 


Sect,  I. — Rise  of  Comparaiive  AncUamj/. 

THE  most  general  and  constant  relations  of  the 
form  of  the  organs,  both  in  plants  and  animals, 
are  tbe  most  natural  gpx)unds  of  classification.  Henoe 
the  first  scientific  classifications  of  animals  are  the 
first  steps  in  animal  morphology.  At  first,  a  zoology 
was  constructed  by  arranging  animals,  as  plants  were 
at  first  arranged,  according  to  their  external  parts. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  researches  of  the  anatomists 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  seen  that  the  internal 
structure  of  animals  offered  resemblances  and  transi- 
tions  of  a  &r  more  coherent  and  philosophical  kind, 
and  the  science  of  Comparative  Anatomy  rose  into 
fiftvour  and  importance.  Among  the  main  cultivators 
of  this  science^  at  the  period  just  mentioned,  we  find 
Francis  Redi,  of  Arezzo;  Guichard-Joseph  Duvemay, 
who  was  for  sixty  years  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the 
Jardin  du  Koi  at  Paris,  and  during  this  lapse  of  time 
had  for  his  pupils  almost  all  the  greatest  anatomists  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century;  Nehemiah 
Grew,  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  whose 
Anatomy  of  Plants  we  have  already  noticed. 

But  Comparative  Anatomy,  which  had  been  culti^ 
vated  with  ardour  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was,  in  some  measure,  neglected  during  the 
first  two-thirds  of  the  eighteenth.  The  progress  of 
botany  wan,  Cuvier  sagaciously  suggests,^  one  cause  of 
this ;  for  that  science  had  made  its  advances  by  con- 
fining itself  to  external  characters,  and  rejecting 
anatomy;  and  though  linnieus  acknowledged  the  de- 
pendence of  zoology  upon  anatomy^  so  far  as  to  make 

1  Car.  Ltfoiu  nir  ffiitt.  de»  Se,  Nat.  414, 4ao. 
s  Car.  Hiti,  So,  VaL  i.  3oi.  >  lb. 
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the  number  of  teeth  bis  characters,  even  this  was  felt, 
in  his  method,  as  a  bold  step.  But  his  influence  was 
soon  opposed  by  that  of  Buffon,  Daubenton,  and  Pallas^ 
who  again  brought  into  view  the  importance  of  com- 
parative  anatomy  in  Zoology;  at  the  same  time  that 
Haller  proved  how  much  might  be  learnt  from  it  in 
Physiology.  John  Hunter  in  England,  the  two 
Munros  in  Scotland,  Camper  in  Holland,  and  Yicq 
d*Azyr  in  France^  were  the  first  to  follow  the  path 
thus  pointed  out.  Camper  threw  the  glance  of  genius 
on  a  host  of  interesting  objects,  but  almost  all  that  he 
produced  was  a  number  of  sketches;  Yicq  d'Azyr, 
more  assiduous,  was  stopt  in  the  midst  of  a  most  bril- 
liant career  by  a  premature  death. 

Such  is  Cuvier*B  outline  of  the  earlier  history  of 
comparative  anatomy.  We  shall  not  go  into  detail 
npon  this  subject;  but  we  may  observe  that  such 
studies  had  fixed  in  the  minds  of  naturalists  the  con- 
viction of  the  possibility  and  the  propriety  of  consider- 
ing  large  divisiona  of  the  animid  kingdom  »  modificar 
tions  of  one  common  ^ype.  Belon,  as  early  as  1555, 
had  placed  the  skeleton  of  a  man  and  a  bird  side  by 
side,  and  shown  the  correspondence  of  parts.  So  far 
as  the  case  of  vertebrated  animals  extends,  this  corre- 
spondence is  generally  allowed ;  although  it  required 
some  ingenuity  to  detect  its  details  in  some  cases;  for 
instance,  to  see  the  analogy  of  parts  between  the  head 
of  a  man  and  of  a  fish. 

In  tracing  these  less  obvious  correspondencies,  some 
curious  steps  have  been  made  in  recent  times.  And 
here  we  must,  I  conceive,  again  ascribe  no  small  merit 
to  the  same  remarkable  man  who,  as  we  have  already 
had  to  point  out,  gave  so  great  an  impulse  to  yegetable 
morphology.  Cidthe,  whose  talent  and  disposition  for 
speculating  on  all  parts  of  nature  were  truly  admirable, 
was  excited  to  the  study  of  anatomy  by  his  propinquity 
to  the  Duke  of  Weimar's  cabinet  of  natural  history. 
In  1786,  he  published  a  little  essay,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  show  that  in  man,  as  well  as  in  beasts, 
the  upper  jaw  contains  an  intermaxillary  bone,  although 

VOL.  Ul»  B  9 
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the  Buturos  are  obliterated.  After  1790,^  animated 
and  impelled  hj  the  same  paasiou  for  natural  observa- 
tion and  for  general  yiews,  which  had  produced  his 
MetamorphoBiB  of  Plants,  he  pursued  his  speculations 
on  these  subjects  eagerly  and  successfully.  And  in 
i795i  he  published  a  Sketch  of  a  Univ€r8(d  IrUroduG-* 
tion  into  Comparative  Anatomy^  beginning  with  Oateo^ 
logy;  in  which  he  attempts  to  establish  an  '  osteological 
type,*  to  which  skeletons  of  all  animals  may  be  referred. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  Oothe's  anatomical  works  have 
had  any  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  science  com- 
parable with  that  which  has  been  exercbed  by  the 
labours  of  professional  anatomists;  but  the  ingenuity 
and  value  of  the  yiews  which  they  contained  was 
acknowledged  by  the  best  authorities;  and  the  clearer 
introduction  and  application  of  the  principle  of  deve- 
loped and  metamorphosed  symmetry  may  be  dated 
from  about  this  time.  Gothe  declares  that,  at  an  early 
period  of  these  speculations,  he  was  convinced'  that 
the  bony  head  of  beasts  is  to  be  derived  from  six 
vertebrsB.  In  1807,  Oken  published  a  *  Program'  On 
the  Significalion  of  ihe  Bones  qfthe  SkuU,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  these  bones  are  equivalent  to  four 
vertebra;  and  Meckel,  in  his  Comparative  AncUomy,  iu 
181 1,  also  resolved  the  skull  into  vertebras.  But  Spix, 
in  his  elaborate  work  CephcUogeneeie,  in  18 15,  reduced 
the  vertebras  of  the  head  to  three.  '  Oken,'  he  says,^ 
'published  opinions  merely  theoretical,  and  oonse^ 
quently  contrary  to  those  maintained  in  this  work, 
which  are  drawn  from  observation,'  This  resolution 
of  the  head  into  vertebras  is  assented  to  by  many  of 
the  best  physiologists,  as  explaining  the  distribution 
of  the  nerves,  and  other  phenomena.  Spix  further 
extended  the  application  of  the  vertebral  theory  to  the 
heads  of  all  classes  of  vertebrate  animals ;  and  Bojanua 
published  a  Memoir  expressly  on  the  vertebral  structure 
of  the  skulls  of  fishes  in  Oken's  Isia  for  1 8 1 8.  Qeoftroj 
Saint-Hilaire  presented  a  lithographic  plate  to  the 

4  Zur  MdrpMoffU,  i.  134.  *  I^  s5o. 
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French  Academy  in  Febraary  1824,  entitled  Composi" 
Utm  eis  la  Tete  ossettse  chez  rHomme  et  lea  AniTnaux, 
and  deyeloped  his  views  of  the  vertebral  composition 
of  the  skull  in  two  Memoirs  published  in  the  Annales 
des  Sdencea  NtUturdles  for  1824.  We  cannot  fail  to 
i^ecognize  here  the  attempt  to  apply  to  the  skeleton  of 
animals  the  principle  which  leads  botanists  to  consider 
all  the  parts  of  a  flower  as  transformations  of  the  same 
organs.  How  &.r  the  application  of  the  principle,  as 
here  proposed,  is  just,  I  most  leave  philosophical 
physiologists  to  decide. 

By  these  and  similar  researches,  it  is  held  by  the 
best  physiologists  that  the  skull  of  all  vertebrate 
animals  is  pretty  well  reduced  to  a  uniform  structure, 
and  the  laws  of  its  variations  nearly  determined. ^ 

The  vei*tebrate  animals  being  thus  reduced  to  a 
single  type,  the  question  arises  how  far  this  can  be 
done  with  regard  to  other  animals,  and  how  many 
such  types  there  are.  And  here  we  come  to  one  of 
the  important  services  which  Cuvier  rendered  to  natu- 
ral history. 

Sect,  2. — DistiTiction  of  the  GenercU  Types  qftlte  Forrns 

of  Animals, — Otwier, 

AvTMAlfS  were  divided  by  Lamarck  into  vertebrate 
and  invertebrate;   and  the  general  analogies  of  all- 
vertebrate  animals  are  easily  made  manifest.   But  with 
regard  to  other  animals,  the  point  is  far  from  clear. 
Cuvier  was  the  first  to  give  a  really  philosophical  view 
of  the  animal  world  in  reference  to  the  plan  on  which* 
each  animal  is  constructed.     There  are,^  he  says,  four 
such  plans; — four  forms  on  which  animals  appear  to- 
have  been  modelled;  and  of  which  the  ulterior  divi** 
sions,  with  whatever  titles  naturalists  have  decorated 
them,  are  only  very  slight  modifications,  founded  on 
the  developement  or  addition  of  some  parts  which  do 
not  produce  any  essential  change  in  the  plan. 

These  four  great  branches  of  the  animal  world  arQ. 

7  Cut.  Bi$t.  So.  Nai.  iU.  44«.  ^  Bignt  Animal^  p.  57. 
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the  verUhrata,  moUuseOy  artieulata,  radicUa;  and  tbe 
differenoes  of  these  are  so  important  that  a  slight 
explanation  of  them  may  be  permitted. 

The  vtriebrtUa  are  those  animals  which  (as  man  and 
other  sucklers,  birds,  fishes,  lizards,  frogs,  serpents,) 
have  a  back-bone  and  a  skull  with  lateral  appendages, 
within  which  the  viscera  are  included,  and  to  which 
tlie  muscles  are  attached. 

The  moUuaea^  or  soft  animals,  have  no  bony  skeleton ; 
the  muscles  are  attached  to  the  skin,  which  often 
includes  stony  plates  called  shells;  such  moUuscs  are 
shell-fish ;  others  are  cuttle-fish,  and  many  pnlpy  sea- 
animala 

The  articulcUa  consist  of  crtutacea,  (lobsters,  Ac,) 
insects,  spiders,  and  armidose  worms,  which  consist  of  a 
head  and  a  number  of  successive  aunular  portions  of 
the  body  jotn^  together,  (to  the  interior  of  which  the 
muscles  are  attached,)  whence  the  name. 

Finally,  the  rcuiiata  include  the  animals  known 
under  the  name  of  zoophytes.  In  the  preceding  three 
branches,  the  organs  of  motion  and  of  sense  were  dis- 
tributed symmetrically  on  the  two  sides  of  an  axis,  so 
that  the  animal  has  a  right  and  a  left  side.  In  the 
radiata  the  similar  members  radiate  from  the  axis  in  a 
circular  manner,  like  the  petals  of  a  regular  flower. 

The  whole  value  of  such  a  classification  cannot  be 
understood  without  explaining  its  use  in  enabling  us 
to  give  general  descriptions,  and  general  laws  of  the 
animal  functions  of  the  classes  which  it  includes;  but 
in  the  present  part  of  our  work  our  business  is  to 
exhibit  it  as  an  exemplification  of  the  reduction  of 
animals  to  laws  of  Symmetry.  The  bipartite  Symmetry 
of  the  form  of  vertebrate  and  articulate  animals  is 
obvious;  and  the  reduction  of  the  various  forms  of 
such  animals  to  a  common  tjrpe  has  been  effected,  by 
attention  to  their  anatomy,  in  a  manner  which  has 
satisfied  those  who  have  best  studied  the  subject  The 
molluscs,  especially  those  in  which  the  head  disappears^ 
as  oysters,  or  those  which  are  rolled  into  a  spiral,  as 
snails,  have  a  less  obvious  Symmetry,  but  here  also  we 
can  apply  certain  general  types.     And  the  Symmetry 
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of  the  radiated  zoophytes  is  of  a  nature  qiiite  different 
from  all  the  rest,  and  approaching,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested, to  the  kind  of  Symmetry  found  in  plants.  Some 
naturalists  have  doubted  whether^  these  zoophytes  are 
not  referrible  to  two  types  (acrUa  or  polypes,  and  true 
rctdiata^  rather  than  to  one. 

This  fourfold  division  was  introduced  by  Cuvier.^^ 
Before  him,  naturalists  followed  lannsBus,  and  divided 
non-vertebrate  animals  into  two  classes,  insects  and 
worms.  *  I  began,*  says  Cuvier,  '  to  attack  this  view 
of  the  subject,  and  offered  another  division,  in  a  Memoir 
read  at  the  Society  of  Natural  History  of  Paris,  the 
21st  of  Floreal,  in  the  year  III.  of  the  Republic, 
(May  10,  1795,)  printed  in  the  DScetde  Philosophique: 
in  this,  I  mark  the  characters  and  the  limits  of 
molluscs,  insects,  worms,  echinoderms,  and  zoophytes. 
I  distinguished  the  red-blooded  worms  or  annelides,  in 
a  Memoir  read  to  the  Institute,  the  nth  Nivose, 
year  X.  (December  31,  1801).  I  afterwards  distri- 
buted these  different  classes  into  three  branches,  each 
co-ordinate  to  the  branch  formed  by  the  vertebrate 
animals,  in  a  Memoir  read  to  the  Institute  in  July, 
181 2,  printed  in  t\ie  Anrudes  du  Museum  cTHiatoire 
NcUurdUf  torn,  xix.'  His  great  systematic  work,  the 
Regne  Animaly  founded  on  this  distribution,  was  pub- 
lished in  181 7;  and  since  that  time  the  division  has 
been  commonly  accepted  among  naturalists. 

[2nd  Ed]  [The  question  of  the  Classification  of 
Animals  is  discussed  in  the  first  of  Prof  Owen's 
Lectu/res  on  the  Invertebrate  Animals  (1843).  Mr. 
Owen  observes  that  the  arrangement  of  animals  into 
Vertebrale  and  Invertebrate  which  prevailed  before 
Cuvier,  was  necessarily  bad,  inasmuch  as  no  negative 
character  in  Zoology  gives  true  natural  groups.  Hence 
the  establishment  of  the  sub-kingdoms,  MoUttsca,  Arti- 
etdata^  Radia^.a,  as  co-ordinate  with  VertebrcUa,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system,  was  a 
most  important  advance.  But  Mr.  Owen  has  seen 
reason  to  separate  the  Radiata  of  Cuvier  into  two 


9  Brii.  Aaoc,  Bcp.  iv.  i»-].  ^  Bhgne  An.  6u 
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diyisions;  the  NemaUmewray  in  vhich  the  nervous 
fiystem  can  be  traced  in  a  filamentary  form  (including 
Echinoderma,  CUiobmchiala,  GcddmirUhoy  Rod/era^ 
and  the  Acrita  or  lowest  division  of  the  animal  king* 
dom,  including  AcaUpha,  NudibrcushiaJta,  SterdmuUha^ 
Folygastfia,] 

Sect,  3. — Attempts  to  estahlith  the  Identity  of  the  Types 

of  Animal  Forms, 

SuppOBiNO  this  great  step  in  Zoology,  of  which  we 
have  given  an  account, — ^the  reduction  of  all  animals 
to  four  types  or  plans, — ^to  be  quite  secure,  we  are 
then  led  to  ask  whether  any  further  advance  is  pos- 
sible;— whether  several  of  these  types  can  be  referred 
to  one  common  form  by  any  wider  effort  of  generaliza- 
tion. On  this  question  there  has  been  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  Qeoffroj  Saint-Hilaire,^^  who 
had  previously  endeavoured  to  show  that  all  vertebrate 
animals  were  constructed  so  exactly  upon  the  same 
plan  as  to  preserve  the  strictest  analogy  of  parts  in 
respect  to  their  osteology,  thought  to  extend  this 
unity  of  plau  by  demonstrating,  that  the  hard  parts  of 
crustaceans  and  insects  are  still  only  modifications  of 
the  skeleton  of  higher  animals,  and  that  therefore  the 
type  of  vertebrata  must  be  made  to  include  them 
also : — the  segments  of  the  articulata  are  held  to  be 
strictly  analogous  to  the  vertebne  of  the  higher 
animals,  and  thus  the  former  live  loithin  their  verte- 
bral column  in  the  same  manner  as  tbe  latter  live 
tvithout  it  Attempts  have  even  been  made  to  reduce 
molluscous  and  vertebrate  animals  to  a  community  of 
type,  as  we  shall  see  shortly. 

Another  application  of  the  principle,  according  to 
which  creatuies  the  most  different  are  developements 
of  the  same  original  type,  may  be  discerned^'  in  the 
doctrine,  that  the  embryo  of  the  higher  forms '  of 
animal  life  passes  by  gradations  through  those  forms 


"  Mr.  Jenyns,  Brit.  Jsaoc.  Rep.  It.  iSo, 
^  Dr.  Clark,  lifpori,  lb.  iv.  1 1 3. 
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which  are  permanent  in  inferior  animals.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  human  foetus  assumes  succes- 
sively, the  plan  of  the  zoophyte,  the  worm,  the  fish, 
the  turtle,  the  bird,  the  beast  But  it  has  been  well 
observed,  that '  in  these  analogies  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  precision  which  can  alone  support  the  inference 
that  has  been  deduced  ;*^^  and  that  at  each  step,  the 
higher  embryo  and  the  lower  animal  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  resemble,  differ  in  having  each  different 
organs  suited  to  their  respective  destinations. 

Cuvier^^  never  assented  to  this  view,  nor  to  the 
attempts  to  refer  the  different  divisions  of  his  system 
to  a  common  type.  <  He  could  not  admit,'  says  his 
biographer,  '  that  the  lungs  or  gills  of  the  vertebrates 
are  in  the  same  connexion  as  the  branchie  of  molluscs 
and  crustaceans,  which  in  the  one  are  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  feet,  or  fixed  on  the  feet  themselves,  and  in 
the  other  often  on  the  back  or  about  the  arms.  He 
did  not  admit  the  analogy  between  the  skeleton  of  the 
vertebrates  and  the  skin  of  the  articulates;  he  could 
not  believe  that  the  tienia  and  the  sepia  were  con- 
structed on  the  same  plan ;  that  there  was  a  similarity 
of  composition  between  the  bird  and  the  echinus,  the 
whale  and  the  snail ;  in  spite  of  the  skill  with  which 
some  persons  sought  gradually  to  effiu»  their  dis- 
crepancies.' 

Whether  it  may  be  possible  to  establish,  among  the 
four  great  divisions  of  the  '  Animal  Kingdom,'  some 
analogies  of  a  higher  order  than  those  which  prevail 
within  each  division,  I  do  not  pretend  to  conjecture. 
If  this  can  be  done,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  be  by  com- 
paring the  types  of  these  divisions  under  their  most 
general  forms :  and  thus  Cuvier's  arrangement,  so  far 
as  it  IB  itself  rightly  founded  on  the  unity  of  com- 
position of  each  branch,  is  the  surest  step  to  the 
discovery  of  a  unity  pervading  and  uniting  these 
branches.  But  though  those  who  generalize  surely, 
and  those  who  generalize  rapidly,  may  travel  in  the 
same  direction,  they  soon  separate  so  widely,  that  they 

»  Dr.  Cl«rk,  p.  1 14.  ^*  LaariUard,  EUtg,  de  Cuviert  p.  66, 
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appear  to  move  from  eaoh  other.  The  partiBans  of  a 
universal  *  unity  of  composition'  of  animals,  accused 
Cuyier  of  being  too  inert  in  following  the  progress  of 
physiological  and  zoological  science.  Borrowing  their 
illustration  from  the  political  parties  of  the  times,  they 
asserted  that  he  belonged  to  the  science  of  the  rem^ 
ance,  not  to  the  science  of  the  mavemmU,  Such  a 
charge  was  highly  honourable  to  him;  ibr  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  zoology  can  doubt  that 
he  had  a  great  share  in  the  impulse  by  which  the 
'movement'  was  occasioned;  or  that  he  himself  made 
a  large  advance  with  it;  and  it  was  because  he  was  so 
poised  by  the  vast  mass  of  his  knowledge,  so  temperate 
in  his  love  of  doubtful  generalizations,  that  he  was  not 
swept  on  in  the  wilder  part  of  the  stream.  To  such  a 
charge,  moderate  reformers,  who  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  good  which  exists,  though  they  try  to  make  it 
better,  and  who  know  the  knowledge,  thoughtftilness, 
and  caution,  which  are  needful  in  such  a  task,  .are 
naturally  exposed  For  us,  who  can  only  decide  on 
such  a  subject  by  the  general  analogies  of  the  history 
of  science,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  it  appears  doubt* 
ful  whether  the  frmdamental  conceptions  of  affinity, 
analogy,  transition,  and  developement,  have  yet  been 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  physiologiBts  with  sufficient  firm* 
ness  and  clearness,  or  unfolded  with  sufficient  con-> 
sistency  and  generality,  to  make  it  likely  that  any 
great  aidditional  step  of  this  kind  can  for  some  time  be 
made. 

We  have  here  considered  the  doctrine  of  the  identity 
of  the  seemingly  various  types  of  animal  structure,  as 
an  attempt  to  extend  the  correspondencies  which  were 
the  basis  of  Guvier's  division  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
But  this  doctrine  has  been  put  forward  in  another 
point  of  view,  as  the  antithesis  to  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes.  This  question  is  so  important  a  one,  that  we 
cannot  help  attempting  to  give  some  view  of  its  state 
and  bearings. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
The  Doctrine  op  Final  Causes  in  Phtsiologt. 


Seek  i.'-'Auertion  of  the  Prineiple  of  Unity  of  Plan. 

WE  have  repeatedly  seeiif  in  the  oonrse  of  our  his- 
torical view  of  Physiology,  that  those  who  have 
studied  the  stractore  of  aTiimalB  a&d  plants,  have  had 
a  conviction  forced  upon  them,  that  the  organs  are 
constructed  and  combined  in  subservience  to  the  life 
and  functions  of  the  whole.  The  parts  have  a  pwrpoasy 
as  well  as  a  law; — we  can  trace  Final  Causes,  as  well  as 
Laws  of  Causation.  This  principle  is  peculiar  to  phy- 
siology j  and  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that,  in 
the  progress  of  the  science,  it  would  come  under  special 
consideration.  This  accordingly  has  happened;  and 
the  principle  has  been  drawn  into  a  prominent  position 
by  iJie  struggle  of  two  antagonist  schools  of  physio- 
logists. On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  that 
this  doctrine  of  final  causes  is  altogether  unphHosophi- 
cal,  and  requires  to  be  replaced  by  a  more  comprehend 
sive  and  profound  principle :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  doctrine  is  not  only  true,  but  that,  in 
our  own  time,  it  has  been  fixed  and  developed  so  as  to 
become  the  instrument  of  some  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  which  have  been  made.  Of  the  views  of 
tiiese  two  schools  we  must  endeavour  to  give  some 
account 

The  disciples  of  the  former  of  the  two  schools  ex- 
press their  tenets  by  the  phrases  wrwty  of  pUm^  tmity 
of  oompotition;  and  the  more  detailed  developement  of 
these  doctrines  has  beem  termed  the  Theory  of  Anc^ 
logUSf  by  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  who  claims  this  theory 
as  his  own  creation.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
structure  and  functions  of  animals  are  to  be  studied  by 
the  guidance  of  their  analogy  only;  our  attention  is  to 
be  tumedi  not  to  the  fitness  of  the  organization  for  any 
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end  of  life  or  action,  but  to  its  resemblftnoe  to  other 
organizations  by  which  it  is  gradually  derived  from 
the  original  type. 

According  to  the  rival  -view  of  Uiis  subject,  we  must 
not  assume,  and  ccmnot  establish,  that  the  plan  of  all 
animals  is  the  same,  or  their  oompooition  similar.  The 
existence  of  a  rangle  and  universal  Bysbem  of  analogies 
in  the  construction  of  all  animals  is  entirely  unproved, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  made  our  guide  in  the  study 
of  their  properties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plan  of 
the  animal,  the  purpose  of  its  organization  in  the 
support  of  its  life,  the  necessity  of  the  functions  to  its 
existence,  are  truths  which  are  irresiBtibly  apparent, 
and  which  may  therefore  be  safely  taken  as  the  bases 
of  our  reasonings.  This  view  has  been  put  forward 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  eottditiont  of  exitlenee:  it  may 
also  be  described  as  the  principle  of  a  pwrpote  in 
organitation;  the  structure  being  oonsidered  as  having 
the  function  for  its  end.  We  must  say  a  few  words  on 
each  of  these  views. 

It  had  been  pointed  out  by  Guvier,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  animal  kingdom  may  be 
divided  into  four  great  branches;  in  each  of  which 
the  plan  of  the  animal  is  different,  namely,  vertebrata, 
artiitilaia,  moUusea,  radiala.  Now  the  question  natu- 
rally occurs,  is  there  really  no  resemblance  of  construc- 
tion in  these  different  classes)  It  was  maintained  by 
some,  that  there  is  such  a  reeemblanoe.  In  iSao,* 
M.  Audouin,  a  young  naturalist  of  Paris,  endeavoured 
to  fill  up  the  clusm  which  separates  insects  from  other 
animals ;  and  by  examining  carefully  the  portions  which 
compose  the  solid  frame- work  of  insects,  and  following 
them  through  their  various  transformations  in  different 
classes,  he  conceived  that  he  found  relations  of  position 
and  function,  and  often  of  number  and  form,  which 
might  be  compared  with  the  relations  of  the  parts  of 
the  skeleton  in  vertebrate  animala  He  thought  that 
the  first  segment  of  an  insect,  the  head,^  represents  one 
of  the  three  vertebrs  which,  according  to  Spix  and 

1  Cut.  Bat.  Se.  Kal.  ill.  4^*.  >  lb.  437. 
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bthers,  compose  the  vertebrate  liead :  the  second  aeg* 
ment  of  the  insects,  (the  protharax  of  Audouin,)  !% 
according  to  M.  Qeofiroy,  the  second  vertebra  of  the 
head  of  the  vertebrata,  and  so  on.  Upon  this  specu- 
lation Cuvier^  does  not  give  any  decided  opinion; 
observing  only,  that  even  if  false,  it  leads  to  active 
thought  and  useful  research. 

But  when  an  attempt  was  further  made  to  identify 
the  plan  of  another  branch  of  the  animal  world,  the 
mollusca,  with  that  of  the  vertebrata,  the  radical  oppo- 
position  between  such  views  and  those  of  Cuvier,  broke 
out  into  an  animated  controversy. 

Two  French  anatomists,  MM.  Laurencet  and  Mey- 
ranz,  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1830, 
a  Memoir  containing  their  views  on  the  organization 
of  molluscous  animals;  and  on  the  sepia  or  cuttle-fish 
in  particular,  as  one  of  the  most  complete  examples  of 
such  animals.  These  creatures,  indeed,  though  thus 
placed  in  the  same  division  with  shell-fish  of  the  most 
defective  organization  and  obscure  structure,  are  far 
from  being  scantily  organized  They  have  a  brain,^ 
often  eyes,  and  these,  in  the  animals  of  this  class, 
{e^l)halopo(la)  are  more  complicated  than  in  any  verte- 
brates;'^ they  have  sometimes  ears,  salivary  glands, 
multiple  stomachs,  a  considerable  liver,  a  bile,  a  com- 
plete double  circulation,  provided  with  auricles  and 
ventricles;  in  short,  their  vital  activity  is  vigorous, 
and  their  senses  are  distinct. 

But  still,  though  this  organization,  in  the  abundance 
and  diversity  of  its  parts,  approaches  that  of  vertebrate 
animals,  it  had  not  been  considered  as  composed  in  the 
same  manner,  or  arranged  in  the  same  order.  Cuvier 
had  always  maintained  that  the  plan  of  molluscs  is  not 
a  continuation  of  the  plan  of  vertebratea 

MM.  Laurencet  and  Meyranx,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
ceived that  the  sepia  might  be  reduced  to  the  type  of 


»  Cut.  Hitt,  Se.  Nat.  iii.  441.  *  G«oflh)y  Salnt-Hllalw.  Prtn- 

4  GeoiBroy  Saint-Hilafre  denies  cipet  de  PhUotopkU  Zooloffiquedit* 

this.  Pri»tcipe$  de  PhU.  Zootogique  etUia  en  i83o,  p.  55. 

dUcutii  en  i83o,  p.  68. 
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a  vertebrate  creature^  bj  considering  the  back*bone  of 
the  latter  bent  double  backwards,  so  as  to  bring  the 
root  of  the  tail  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  j  the  parts  thus 
bvooght  into  contact  being  supposed  to  coalesce.  By 
this  mode  of  conception,  these  anatomists  held  that  the 
▼iaoera  were  placed  in  the  same  connexion  as  in  the 
vertebrate  type,  and  the  functions  exercised  in  an 
analogous  manner. 

To  decide  on  the  reality  of  the  analogy  thus  asserted, 
dearly  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  most  eminent 
anatomists  and  physiologists.  The  Memoir  was  com- 
mitted to  G^eoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  and  Latreille,  two 
eminent  aoologists,  in  order  to  be  reported  on.  Their 
report  was  extremely  favourable ;  and  went  almost  to 
the  length  of  adopting  the  views  of  the  authors. 

Ouvier  expressed  some  dissatis&ction  with  this 
report  on  its  being  read  f  and  a  short  time  aflerwards,^ 
represented  Geo&oy  Saint-Hilaire  as  having  asserted 
that  the  new  views  of  Laurencet  and  Meyranx  refuted 
completely  the  notion  of  the  great  intervsl  which  exists 
between  molluscous  and  vertebrate  animals.  Qeoffiney 
protested  against  such  an  interpretation  of  his  expres- 
sions; but  it  soon  appeared,  by  the  controversial  cha- 
racter which  the  discussions  on  this  and  several  other 
subjects  assumed,  that  a  real  opposition  of  opinions  was 
in  action. 

Without  attempting  to  explain  the  exact  views  oi 
Geoffrey,  (we  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  say  that  they 
are  hardly  yet  generally  understood  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness to  justify  the  mere  historian  of  science  in 
attempting  such  an  explanation,)  their  general  tendency 
may  be  sufficiently  collected  from  what  has  been  said ; 
and  from  the  phrases  in  which  his  views  are  conveyed.^ 
The  principle  of  connexions,  the  elective  affiniliea  of 
OTgomin  elements,  the  equUibrization  of  orgaais; — such 
are  the  designations  of  the  leading  doctrines  which  are 
unfolded  in  the  prelimiDary  discourse  of  his  Anatomic 
Philosophy,    Elective  affinities  of  organic  elements  are 

•  Brimc.  de  PhU.  Zoci.  diteuUt  en  t83o,  p.  i6,  7  p.  50. 

>  PhU.  Zool,  t5» 
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ihe  forces  bj  which  the  vital  structures  and  varied 
forms  of  living  things  are  produced ;  and  the  principles 
of  connexion  and  equilibrium  of  these  forces  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  oi^ganization,  preembe  limits  and 
conditions  to  the  variety  and  developement  of  such 
forms. 

The  character  and  tendency  of  this  philosophy  will 
be,  I  think,  much  more  clear,  if  we  consider  what  it 
excludes  and  denies.  It  rejects  altogether  all  concep* 
tion  of  a  plan  and  purpose  in  the  organs  of  animals,  as 
a  principle  which  nas  determined  their  forms,  or  can 
be  of  use  in  directing  our  reasonings.  '  I  take  care,* 
says  Geoffroy,  'not  to  ascribe  to  G^  any  intention.' ' 
And  when  Cuvier  speaks  of  the  combination  of  oigana 
in  such  order  that  they  may  be  in  consistence  with  the 
part  which  the  animal  has  to  play  in  nature;  his  rival 
rejoins,^^  I  'know  nothing  of  animals  which  have  to 
play  a  part  in  nature.'  Such  a  notion  is,  he  holds, 
unphilosophical  and  dangerous.  It  is  an  abuse  of  final 
causes  which  makes  the  cause  to  be  engendered  by  the 
effect  And  to  illustrate  still  further  his  own  view,  he 
says, '  I  have  read  concerning  fishes,  that  because  i^ey 
live  in  a  medium  which  resists  more  than  air,  their 
motive  forces  are  calculated  so  as  to  give  them  the 
power  of  progression  under  those  circumstances.  By 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  you  would  say  of  a  man  who 
makes  use  of  crutches,  that  he  was  originally  destined  to 
the  misfortune  of  having  a  leg  paralysed  or  amputated. 

How  far  this  doctrine  of  unity  in  the  plan  in  Animidn 
is  admissible  or  probable  in  physiology  when  kept  within 
proper  limits,  that  is,  when  not  put  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  purpose  involved  in  the  plan  of  animals, 
I  do  not  pretend  even  to  conjecture.  The  question  is 
one  which  appears  to  be  at  present  deeply  occupying 
the  minds  of  the  most  learned  and  profound  physio- 
logists; and  such  persons  alone,  adding  to  their  know- 
ledge aud  zeal,  judicial  sagacity  and  impartiality,  can 


'  *  Je  me  garde  de  prater  k  Diea  anoime  intention.*    PhSL  Bool,  10. 
'  10  « Je  ne  connaii  point  d'animal  qui  doive  Jotier  nn  r61e  dans  la 
nature.*  p.  65. 
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tell  US  what  is  the  geuenl  tendency  of  th«  best  re- 
aearches  on  thia  mibject."  But  when  the  anntomist 
expreaeea  tnch  opinions,  and  defends  tbem  b;  such 
illiwtoMionB  u  those  which  I  have  Just  quoted,'^  we 
pwceive  that  be  quite  the  entrenchments  of  his  suparior 
science,  in  which  he  might  have  remained  unassailable 
so  long  as  the  question  was  a  professional  one ;  and  the 
disonaaion  is  open  to  those  who  possess  no  peculiar 
knowledge  of  anatomy.  We  shall,  therefore,  venture 
to  »y  a  few  words  npon  it 

SeoU  3. — EttimaU  of  the  Doctrine  of  Unity  of  Plan. 
It  baa  been  so  often  repeated,  and  so  generallj-  allowed 
in  modem  times,  that  Final  Causes  ought  not  to  be  made 
our  guides  in  natnral  philoaopbf,  that  a  prejudice  has 
been  eetablisbed  against  the  introduction  of  any  views 
to  which  this  designation  can  be  applied,  into  physical 
speculations.  Yet,  in  fiict,  the  assumption  of  an  eod 
or  purpose  in  the  structure  of  oi^nized  beings,  appears 
to  be  an  intellectual  habit  which  no  efforts  can  cast  off 
It  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  ages  of 
coologioal  research;  appears  to  be  fitstened  upon  us 
alike  by  our  ignorance  and  our  knowledge;  and  has 
been  formally  accepted  by  so  many  great  anatomists, 
that  we  cannot  feel  any  ecruple  in  believing  the  rejeo- 
taon  of  it  to  be  the  supentition  of  a  &Ise  philosophy, 
and  a  result  of  the  exa^eration  of  other  prinoiplea 
which  are  supposed  capable  of  superseding  its  use.  Ajid 
the  doctrine  of  unity  of  plan  of  all  animals,  and  the 
other  principles  associated  with  this  doctrine,  so  &r  as 
they  exclude  the  conviction  of  an  intelligible  schema 

c  Bo  fltT  H  thii   doctrine  U  iwertag  incb  lUutnUmu,  bat  I 

gcneraUr  BOCcpUd  ■mang  th«  bent  m ^  murk,  tbU  lb«  one  qooted 

phTitelagbU,  WB    unnot    doubt  ftbon,tmltTUt  and  nnbteomlng 

llif  iimprtet;  of  Hfcktl'i  rvinvki,  ai  It  U,  l*lli  ■.Itogotber  «f>lut  it* 

iCtwi/HiratlK.^iuMiiili.  iBii.Prcf.  aDlhor.   The  fkct  that  tht  wooden 

p.  xL)    Ibat  it  oannot  be  tnilr  leg  !•  of  the  lame  lengtb  aa  th* 

aH«rt<id  dther  to  be  new,  or  to  be  other,  proret,  and  would  Mtlify 

pecullarif  da*  to  OeoBOT  Saint-  the  rnont  iDcrednlani  man,  that  i( 

UlLntre.  wa«  Maidtd  tat  waUdng. 

u  II  li  hardljr  worth  wlill*  an- 
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and  a  discoverable  end,  in  the  organization  of  animals, 
appear  to  be  utterly  erroneous.  I  will  offer  a  few 
reasons  for  an  opinion  which  may  appear  presumptuous 
in  a  writer  who  has  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
gubject. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  argu- 
mentation on  the  case  in  question,  the  Sepia,  does  by 
no  means  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  new  hypo- 
thesis. The  arguments  in  support  of  the  hypothetical 
view  of  the  structure  of  this  mollusc  were,  that  by  this 
view  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  was  explained, 
and  confirmations  which  had  appeared  altogether  ano* 
malous,  were  reduced  to  rule;  for  example,  the  beak, 
which  had  been  supposed  to  be  in  a  position  the  reverse 
of  all  other  beaks,  was  shown,  by  the  assumed  posture, 
to  have  its  upper  mandible  longer  than  the  lower,  and 
thus  to  be  regularly  placed.  *  But,'  says  Cuvier,^^  *  sup- 
posing the  posture,  in  order  that  the  side  on  which  the 
funnel  of  the  sepia  is  folded  should  be  the  back  of  the 
animal,  considered  as  similar  to  a  vertebrate,  the  brain 
with  regard  to  the  beak,  and  the  oesophagus  with  regard 
to  the  liver,  should  have  positions  corresponding  to 
those  in  vertebrates;  but  the  positions  of  these  organs 
are  exactly  contrary  to  the  hypothesis.  How,  then, 
can  you  say,*  he  asks,  *  that  the  cephalopoda  and  verte- 
brates have  idervtUy  of  composUion^  wnUy  0/ composition, 
without  using  words  in  a  sense  entirely  different  firom 
their  common  meaning?* 

This  argument  appears  to  be  exactly  of  the  kind  on 
which  the  value  of  Uie  hypothesis  must  depend.^^     It 

u  (7.  5.  H.  PMl.  ZooH,  p.  70.  that  the  back  is  detennined  bj  iti 

14  I  do  not  dwell  on  other  argn-  dork  colour,  or  even  hj  its  position 

mente  which  were  employed.    It  when  the  animal  ii  in  motion ; 

waa  given  as  a  cironmstance  sog-  they  all  know  that  the  badger  has 

gesting  the  supposed  posture  of  a  black  belly  and  a  white  back ; 

the  type,  that  in  this  way  the  back  that  an  Infinity  of  other  animals, 

was  coloured,  and  the  belly  was  especially  among  insects,  are  in 

white.    On  this  Cuvier  observes,  the  same  ease;   and  that  many 

{PhU,  Zool,  pp.  93, 68,)  *  I  must  fishes  swim  on  their  side,  or  with 

say,  that  I  do  not  know  any  natu-  their  belly  upwards.' 
raUst  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose 
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is,  tbenfore,  istoreeting  to  see  die  replf  nude  to  it  bf 
the  theoriet  It  is  this :  '  I  adHiit  the  &cte  here  stated, 
but  I  deny  th&t  Uiey  lead  to  the  aotiou  of  s  different 
■ort  of  animal  compoaition.  Molluaoous  animals  had 
been  placed  too  high  in  the  zoological  scale  j  but  if  thej 
ore  only  the  embryoe  of  ita  lower  stages,  if  thejr  are 
only  beings  in  which  far  fewer  organs  oome  into  play, 
it  does  not  follow  Uiat  the  organa  are  deetitute  of  the 
rations  which  the  power  of  snooesBiTe  generations 
may  demand.  The  organ  A  will  be  in  an  unuanal  rela- 
tion with  the  organ  C,  if  B  hu  not  been  produced ; — 
if  a  stoppage  of  the  developement  baa  fidlen  upon  this 
latter  organ,  and  has  thus  prevented  its  production. 
And  thus,'  be  says,  '  we  see  how  we  may  have  difierent 
arrangements,  and  divws  oonsbruetious  a«  they  appear 
to  the  eye.' 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  conoession  as  this  entinly 
deetroya  the  theory  which  it  attempts  to  defend;  kr 
what  arrangement  doea  the  principle  of  unity  of  ooib- 
poeition  esed/ude,  if  it  admits  unusoal,  that  is,  various 
arrangements  of  some  organs,  aooomponied  by  the 
total  absence  c£  others )  Or  how  doea  this  differ  from 
Cuvier's  mode  of  stating  the  conclusion,  except  in  the 
introduction  of  oertain  arbitrary  hypotheees  of  deve- 
lopement and  stoppage!  '  I  reduce  the  facts,'  Cuvier 
says,  'to  their  true  expression,  by  saying  that  cepha- 
h>pods  have  several  organs  which  are  common  to  them 
and  vertebrates,  and  which  discharge  the  same  offioea ; 
but  that  these  organs  are  in  them  differently  distri- 
buted, and  often  oonetructed  in  a  different  manner; 
and  they  are  acoompanied  hy  several  other  organs 
which  vertebrates  have  not;  while  these  on  the  other 
hand  have  several  which  are  wanting  in  oepbalopods.' 

We  BhaU  see  afterwards  the  general  principles  which 
Cuvier  himself  considered  as  the  best  guides  in  these 
reufionings.  But  I  will  first  add  a  few  words  on  the 
dls|msitioD  of  the  school  now  under  consideration,  to 
rejitct  all  assumption  of  an  end. 

3.  That  the  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals  are  made 
in  order  to  discharge  their  respective  offices,  is  a  ood- 
Tiction  which  we  cannot  believe  to  be  otherwise  than 
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an  irremovable  principle  of  the  philosophy  of  organiza- 
tion, when  we  see  the  manner  in  which  it  has  con- 
stantly forced  itself  upon  the  minds  of  zoologists  and 
anatomists  in  all  ages;  not  only  as  an  inference,  but 
as  a  guide  whose  indications  they  could  not  help 
following.  I  have  already  noticed  expressions  of  this 
conviction  in  some  of  the  principal  persons  who  occur 
in  the  history  of  physiology,  as  Galen  and  Harvey.  I 
might  add  many  more,  but  I  will  content  myself  with 
adducing  a  contemporary  of  Geoffrey's,  whose  testi- 
mony is  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  obviously 
shares  with  his  countryman  in  the  common  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  final  causes.  '  I  consider,'  he  says, 
in  speaking  of  the  provisions  for  the  reproduction  of 
animals,^''  'with  the  great  Bacon,  the  philosophy  of 
final  causes  as  sterile;  but  I  have  elsewhere  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  most  cautious 
man  never  to  have  recourse  to  them  in  his  explana- 
tions.' After  the  survey  which  we  have  had  to  take 
of  the  history  of  physiology,  we  cannot  but  see  that 
the  assumption  of  final  causes  in  this  branch  of  science 
is  so  far  from  being  sterile,  that  it  has  had  a  large 
share  in  every  discovery  which  is  included  in  the 
existing  mass  of  real  knowledge.  The  use  of  every 
organ  has  been  discovered  by  starting  from  the  assump- 
tion that  it  must  have  some  use.  The  doctiine  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  was,  as  we  have  seen,  clearly 
and  professedly  due  to  the  persuasion  of  a  purpose  in 
the  circulatory  apparatus.  The  study  of  comparative 
anatomy  is  the  study  of  the  adaption  of  animal  struc- 
tures to  their  purposes.  And  we  shall  soon  have  to 
show  that  this  conception  of  final  causes  has,  in  our 
own  times,  been  so  far  from  barren,  that  it  hafi,  in  the 
hands  of  Ouvier  and  others,  enabled  us  to  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  vast  departments  of  zoology 
to  which  we  have  no  other  mode  of  accesa  It  has 
placed  before  us  in  a  complete  state,  animals,  of  which, 
for  thousands  of  years,  only  a  few  fragments  have 
existed,  and   which   differ  widely  from  all  existing 

"^  CabaniB,  Rapports  du  PAytiqtte  et  du  Morale  de  VHomme,  L  a99« 
VOL.  HI.  C  C 
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animals;  and  it  has  given  birth,  or  at  least  has  given 
the  greatest  part  of  its  importance  and  interest,  to  a 
science  v^hich  forms  one  of  the  brightest  parts  of  the 
modem  progress  of  knowledge.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
far  from  being  a  vague  and  empty  assertion,  when  we 
say  that  final  causes  are  a  real  and  indestructible 
element  in  zoological  philosophy;  and  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  them,  as  attempted  by  the  school  of  which 
we  speak,  is  a  fundamental  and  most  mischievous 
errour. 

3.  Thus,  though  the  physiologist  may  persuade  him- 
self that  he  ought  not  to  refer  to  final  causes,  we  find 
that,  practically,  he  cannot  help  doing  this;  and  that 
the  event  shows  that  his  practical  habit  is  right  and 
well-founded.  But  he  may  still  cling  to  the  specula- 
tive difficulties  and  doubts  in  which  such  subjects  may 
be  involved  by  d  priori  considerations.  He  may  say, 
as  Saint-Hilaire  does  say,^^  '  I  ascribe  no  intention  to 
God,  for  I  mistrust  the  feeble  powers  of  my  reason.  I 
observe  facts  merely,  and  go  no  further.  1  only  pre- 
tend to  the  character  of  the  historian  of  what  ia.*  *  I 
cannot  make  Nature  an  intelligent  being  who  does 
nothing  in  vain,  who  acts  by  the  shortest  mode,  who 
does  all  for  the  best.* 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  at  any  length  into  this 
subject,  which,  thus  considered,  is  metaphysical  and 
theological,  rather  than  physiological.  If  any  one 
maintain,  as  some  have  maintained,  that  no  manifesta- 
tion of  means  apparently  used  for  ends  in  nature,  can 
prove  the  existence  of  design  in  the  Author  of  nature, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  refute  such  an  opinion  in  its 
general  form.  But  I  think  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
show,  that  even  those  who  incline  to  such  an  opinion, 
still  cannot  resist  the  necessity  which  compels  men  to 
assume,  in  organized  beings,  the  existence  of  an  end. 

Among  the  philosophers  who  have  referred  our 
conviction  of  the  being  of  God  to  our  moral  nature, 
and  have  denied  the  possibility  of  demonstration  on 
mftiv  physical  grounds,  Kant  is  perhaps  the  most 


u  PhU,  Zool.  p.  10. 
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emineni.  Yet  he  has  asserted  the  reality  of  such  a 
principle  of  physiology  as  we  are  now  maintaining  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner.  Indeed,  this  assumption 
of  an  end  makes  his  very  definition  of  an  organized 
being.  'An  organized  product  of  nature  is  that  in 
which  all  the  parts  are  mutually  ends  and  means.'  ^7 
And  this,  he  says,  is  a  universal  and  necessary  maxim. 
He  adds,  '  It  is  well  known  that  the  anatomizers  of 
plants  and  animals,  in  order  to  investigate  their 
structure,  and  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  grounds 
why  and  to  what  end  such  parts,  why  such  a  situation 
and  connexion  of  the  parts,  and  exactly  such  an  internal 
form,  come  before  them,  assume,  as  indispensably 
necessary,  this  maxim,  that  in  such  a  creature  nothing 
is  in  vain,  and  proceed  upon  it  in  the  same  way  in 
which  in  general  natural  philosophy  we  proceed  upon 
the  principle  that  nothing  happens  by  chance.  In  fact, 
they  can  as  little  free  themselves  from  this  teleological 
principle  as  from  the  general  physical  one;  for  as,  on 
omitting  the  latter,  no  experience  would  be  possible, 
so  on  omitting  the  former  principle,  no  clue  could 
exist  for  the  observation  of  a  kind  of  natural  objects 
which  can  be  considered  teleologically  under  the  con- 
ception of  natural  ends.* 

Even  if  the  reader  should  not  follow  the  reasoning 
of  this  celebrated  philosopher,  he  will  still  have  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  that  he  asserts,  in  the  most  distinct 
manner,  that  which  is  denied  by  the  author  whom  we 
have  before  quoted,  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
assuming  the  existence  of  an  end  as  our  guide  in  the 
study  of  animal  organization. 

4.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  whether  we 
judge  from  the  arguments,  the  results,  the  practice  of 
physiologbts,  their  speculative  opinions,  or  those  of 
the  philosophers  of  a  wider  field,  we  are  led  to  the 
same  conviction,  that  in  the  organized  world  we  may 
and  must  adopt  the  belief,  that  organization  exists  for 
its  purpose,  and  that  the  apprehension  of  the  purpose 
may  guide  us  in  seeing  the  meaning  of  the  organiza- 

cc  a 
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tion.     And  I  now  proceed  to  show  how  this  principle 
has  been  brought  into  addition^]  cleHraees  and  use  bj 

In  doing  this,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  male  k 
reflection  of  a  kind  somewhat  difiemnt  from  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  though  suggested  hy  them.  In  another 
work,'^  I  endeavoured  to  show  tlut  those  who  have 
been  dixcoverers  in  scieuoe  have  generallj  had  minda, 
the  disposition  of  which  was  to  believe  in  an  intelligent 
Maker  of  the  universe ;  aud  that  the  scientific  speonla- 
tions  which  produced  an  opposite  tendency,  were  gene- 
rally those  which,  though  they  might  deal  famiUarlj 
with  known  physical  truths,  and  conjecture  boldlywith 
regard  to  the  unknown,  did  not  add  to  the  number  of 
solid  generalizations.  In  order  to  judge  whether  this 
remark  is  distinctly  applicable  in  the  case  now  con- 
sidered, I  should  have  to  estimate  Cuvier  iu  com- 
parison with  other  physiologists  of  his  time,  which  I 
do  not  presume  to  do.  But  I  may  observe,  that  he  is 
allowed  by  all  to  have  established,  on  an  indestructible 
basis,  many  of  the  most  im]>ortant  generalizations 
which  zoology  now  contains;  and  the  principal  defect 
which  his  critics  have  pointed  out,  has  been,  that  he 
did  not  generalize  still  more  widely  and  boldly.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  he  cannot  but  be  placed  among 
the  great  discoverers  in  the  studies  which  he  pursued ; 
and  this  being  the  case,  those  who  look  with  pleasure 
on  the  tendency  of  the  thoughts  of  the  greatest  men 
to  an  Intelligence  far  higher  than  their  own,  must  be 
gratified  to  find  that  be  was  an  example  of  this  ten- 
dency ;  and  that  the  acknowledgement  of  a  creative 
purpose,  as  well  as  a  creative  power,  not  only  entered 
into  his  belief,  but  made  an  indispensable  and  promi- 
nent part  of  his  philosophy. 

ladDitlir*  HlbiU 
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Sect,  3. — Establishment  and  Application  of  the  Prin- 
ciple of  the  Conditions  of  Existence  of  Animals, — 
Cuvier. 

We  have  now  to  describe  more  in  detail  the  doctrine 
which  Cuvier  Inaintaiued  in  opposition  to  such  opinions 
as  we  have  been  speaking  of;  and  which,  in  his  way  of 
appljiog  it,  we  look  upon  as  a  material  advance  in 
physiological  knowledge,  and  therefore  give  to  it  a 
distinct  place  in  our  history.  '  Zoology  has,'  he  says,^* 
in  the  outset  of  his  Eegne  Aniinaly  'a  principle  of 
reasoning  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  which  it  employs 
with  advantage  on  many  occasions :  this  is  the  principle 
of  the  Conditions  of  Existence,  vulgarly  called  the  prin- 
ciple of  Final  Causes,  As  nothing  can  exist  if  it  do  not 
combine  all  the  cooditions  which  render  its  existence 
possible,  the  different  parts  of  each  being  must  be  co- 
ordinated in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  total 
being  possible,  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  its  relations  to 
those  which  surround  it;  and  the  analysis  of  these 
conditions  often  leads  to  general  laws,  as  clearly  de- 
monstrated as  those  which  result  £i:om  calculation  or 
from  experience.' 

This  is  the  enunciation  of  his  leading  principle  in 
general  terms.  To  our  ascribing  it  to  him,  some  may 
object,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  self-evident  in  its 
nature,^  and  having  been  very  anciently  applied. 
But  to  this  we  reply,  that  the  principle  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  real  discovery,  in  the  hands  of  him  who 
first  shows  how  to  make  it  an  instrument  of  other 
discoveries.  It  is  true,  in  other  cases  as  well  as  in 
this,  that  some  vague  apprehension  of  true  general 
principles,  such  as  d  priori  considerations  can  supply, 
has  long  preceded  the  knowledge  of  them  as  real  and 
verified  laws.  In  such  a  way  it  was  seen,  before 
Newton,  that  the  motions  of  the  planets  must  result 
from  attraction;  and  so, before  Dufayand  Franklin,  it 
was  held  that  electrical  actions  must  result  from  a 


^  JOigne  An.  p.  6.  ^  Swaioeon.  Stwfy  qf^'at.  Hist.  p.  85. 
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fluid.  Cuvier's  merit  consisted,  not  in  seeing  that  an 
animal  cannot  exist  without  combining  all  the  condi- 
tions of  its  existence ;  but  in  perceiving  that  this  tmth 
may  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  our  researches  concerning 
animals ; —  that  the  mode  of  their  existence  may  be 
collected  from  one  part  of  their  structure,  and  then 
applied  to  interpret  or  detect  another  part.  He 
went  on  the  supposition  not  only  that  animal  forma 
have  some  plan,  same  purpose,  but  that  they  have  an 
intelligible  plan,  a  discoverable  purpose.  He  pro« 
ceeded  in  his  investigations  like  the  decipherer  of  a 
manuscript,  who  makes  out  his  alphabet  from  one 
part  of  the  context,  and  then  applies  it  to  read  the 
Test.  The  proof  that  his  principle  was  something  very 
different  from  an  identical  proposition,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  it  enabled  him  to  understand  and 
arrange  the  structures  of  animals  with  unprecedented 
clearness  and  completeness  of  order;  and  to  restore 
the  forms  of  the  extinct  animals  which  are  found  in 
the  rocks  of  the  earth,  in  a  manner  which  has  been 
universally  assented  to  as  irresistibly  convincing. 
These  i*esults  cannot  flow  from  a  trifling  or  barren 
principle ;  and  they  show  us  that  if  we  are  disposed  to 
form  such  a  judgment  of  Cuvier's  doctrine,  it  must  be 
because  we  do  not  fully  apprehend  its  import 

To  illustrate  this,  we  need  only  quote  the  statement 
which  he  makes,  and  th^  uses  to  which  he  applies  it. 
Thus  in  the  Introduction  to  his  great  work  on  Fossil 
Remains,  he  says,  'Every  organized  being  forms  an 
entire  system  of  its  own,  all  the  parts  of  which  mutually 
correspond,  and  concur  to  produce  a  certain  definite 
purpose  by  reciprocal  reaction,  or  by  combining  to 
the  same  end.  Hence  none  of  these  separate  parts  can 
change  their  forms,  without  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  same  animal ;  and  consequently 
each  of  these  parts,  taken  separately,  indicates  all  the 
other  parts  to  which  it  has  belonged.  Thus,  if  the 
viscera  of  an  animal  are  so  organized  as  only  to  be 
fitted  for  the  digestion  of  recent  flesh,  it  is  also  requi^ 
site  that  the  jaws  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  fit 
them  for  devouring  prey;   the  claws  must  be  con. 
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structed  for  seizing  and  tearing  it  in  pieces ;  tlie  teeth 
for  cutting  and  dividing  its  flesh ;  the  entire  system  of 
the  limbs  or  organs  of  motion  for  pursuing  and  over- 
taking it;  and  the  organs  of  sense  for  discovering  it  at 
a  distance.  Nature  must  also  have  endowed  the  brain 
of  the  animal  with  instincts  sufQcient  for  concealing 
itself  and  for  laying  plans  to  catch  its  necessary 
victims.*  ^^  By  such  considerations  he  has  been  able 
to  reconstruct  the  whole  of  many  animals  of  which 
parts  only  were  given ; — a  positive  result,  which  shows 
both  the  reality  and  the  value  of  the  truth  on  which 
he  wrought. 

Another  great  example,  equally  showing  the  immense 
importance  of  this  principle  in  Cuvier*s  hands,  is  the 
reform  which,  by  means  of  it,  he  introduced  into  the 
classification  of  animals.  Here  again  we  may  quote 
the  view  he  himself  has  given  ^  of  the  character  of  his 
own  improvements.  In  studying  the  physiology  of 
the  natural  classes  of  vertebrate  animals,  he  found,  he 
says, '  in  the  respective  quantity  of  their  respiraldon, 
the  reason  of  the  quantity  of  their  motion,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  kind  of  locomotion.  This,  again, 
furnishes  the  reason  for  the  forms  of  their  skeletons 
and  muscles;  and  the  energy  of  their  senses,  and  the 
force  of  their  digestion,  are  in  a  necessary  proportion 
to  the  same  quantity.  Thus  a  division  which  had  till 
then  been  established,  like  that  of  vegetables,  only 
upon  observation,  was  found  to  rest  upon  causes  appre- 
ciable, and  applicable  to  other  cases.'  Accordingly,  he 
applied  thin  view  to  invertebrates; — examined  the 
modifications  which  take  place  in  their  organs  of 
circulaUon,  respiration,  and  sensation;  and  having 
calculated  the  necessary  results  of  these  modifications, 
he  deduced  from  it  a  new  division  of  those  animals, 
in  which  they  are  arranged  according  to  their  true 
relations. 

Such  have  been  some  of  the  results  of  the  principle 
of  the  Conditions  of  Existence,  as  applied  by  its  great 
assertor. 

SI  Theory  qftke  BaHh,  p.  90.  ^  HUi.  8e.  Xat.  i.  493. 
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It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  such  a  principle  could 
acquire  its  practical  value  only  in  the  hands  of  a 
person  intimatelj  acquainted  with  anatomical  details, 
with  the  functions  of  the  organs,  and  with  their  yariety 
in  different  animals.  It  is  only  by  means  of  such 
nutriment  that  the  embryo  truth  could  be  developed 
into  a  vast  tree  of  science.  But  it  is  not  the  less 
clear,  that  Cuvier*s  immense  knowledge  and  great 
powers  of  thought  led  to  their  results,  only  by  being 
employed  under  the  guidance  of  this  master-principle : 
and,  therefore,  we  may  justly  consider  it  as  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  his  speculations,  and  follow  it  with 
a  gratified  eye,  as  the  thread  of  gold  which  runs 
through,  connects,  and  enriches  lus  zoological  re- 
searches:— ogives  them  a  deeper  interest  and  a  higher 
value  than  can  belong  to  any  view  of  the  organical 
sciences,  in  which  the  very  essence  of  organization  ia 
kept  out  of  sight. 

The  real  philosopher,  who  knows  that  all  the  kinds 
of  truth  are  intimately  connected,  and  that  all  the  best 
hopes  and  encouragements  which  are  granted  to  our 
nature  must  be  consistent  with  truth,  will  be  satisfied 
and  confirmed,  rather  than  surprized  and  disturbed, 
thus  to  find  the  Natural  Sciences  leading  him  to  the 
borders  of  a  higher  region.  To  him  it  will  appear 
uatui'al  and  reasonable,  that,  after  joume3ring  so  long 
among  the  beautiful  and  orderly  laws  by  which  the 
universe  is  governed, we  find  ourselves  at  last  approach- 
ing to  a  Source  of  order  and  law,  and  intellectual 
beauty : — ^that,  after  venturing  into  the  region  of  life 
and  feeling  and  will,  we  are  led  to  believe  the  Fountain 
of  life  and  will,  not  to  be  itself  unintelligent  and  dead, 
but  to  be  a  living  Mind,  a  Power  which  aims  as  well 
as  acts.  To  us  this  doctrine  appears  like  the  natural 
cadence  of  the  tones  to  which  we  have  so  long  been 
listening;  and  without  such  a  final  strain  our  ears 
would  have  been  left  craving  and  unsatisfied.  We 
have  been  lingering  long  amid  the  harmonies  of  law 
and  symmetry,  constancy  and  developement;  and  these 
notes,  though  their  music  was  sweet  and  deep,  must 
too  often  have  sounded  to  the  ear  of  our  moral  nature. 


■m^UMHPBM«i9*«< 
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as  vague  and  unmeaning  melodies,  floating  in  the  air 
around  us,  but  conyeying  no  definite  thought,  moulded 
into  no  intelligible  announcement.  But  one  passage 
which  we  have  again  and  again  caught  by  snatches, 
though  sometimes  interrupted  and  lost,  at  last  swells 
in  our  ears  full,  clear,  and  decided ;  and  the  religious 
'  Hymn  in  honour  of  the  Creator,'  to  which  Galen  so 
gladly  lent  his  voice,  aiid  in  which  the  best  physio- 
logists of  succeeding  times  have  ever  joined,  is  filled 
into  a  richer  and  deeper  harmony  by  the  greatest  phi- 
losophers of  these  later  days,  and  will  roll  on  hereafter 
the  '  perpetual  song^  of  the  temple  of  science. 
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Di  qnibiu  imperinm  ert  aaimanxm,  Umbneqne  silenta^ 
Bt  Chaofl,  et  Phl^geihon,  loca  nocte  BilentiA  late, 
Bit  mllii  £u  audita  loqni ;  mi,  mmune  Testro 
Pandere  res  alta  tent  et  caligine  menas. 

ViBOiL.    JSn.  vi.  364. 


Ye  Mighty  Onei,  who  sway  the  SouIb  that  go 
Amid  the  manrelB  of  the  world  below  1 
Te,  silent  Shades,  who  sit  and  hear  aronnd  I 
Chaos  f  and  Streams  that  bum  beneath  the  groond ! 
All,  all  forgive,  if  by  your  converBe  stirred, 
My  lips  shall  utter  what  my  ears  have  heard ; 
If  I  shall  speak  of  things  of  doubtful  birth, 
Deep  sunk  in  darkness,  as  deep  sunk  in  earth. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Of  the  PcdcBtiological  Scienoea. 

WE  now  approach  the  last  Class  of  Sciences  which 
enter  into  the  design  of  the  present  work ;  and 
of  these,  Geology  is  the  representative,  whose  history 
we  shall  therefore  briefly  follow.  Bj  the  Class  of 
Sciences  to  which  I  have  referred  it,  I  mean  to  point 
out  those  researches  in  which  the  object  is,  to  ascend 
from  the  present  state  of  things  to  a  more  ancient 
condition,  from  which  the  present  is  derived  by  in- 
telligible cause& 

The  sciences  which  treat  of  causes  have  sometimes 
been  termed  cetiologuxd,  from  ahla,  a  ca/use :  but  this 
term  would  not  sufficiently  describe  the  speculations 
of  which  we  now  speak ;  since  it  might  include  sciences 
which  treat  of  Permanent  Causality,  like  Mechanics, 
as  well  as  inquiries  concerning  Progressive  Causation. 
The  investigations  which  I  now  wish  to  group  together, 
deal,  not  only  with  the  possible,  but  with  the  actual 
past ;  and  a  portion  of  that  science  on  which  we  are 
about  to  enter,  G^logy,  has  properly  been  termed 
PcUcBontologyf  since  it  treats  of  beings  which  formerly 
existed.^  Hence,  combining  these  two  notions,'  F(U(»- 
tiology  appears  to  be  a  term  not  inappropriate,  to 
describe  those  speculations  which  thus  refer  to  actual 
past  events,  and  attempt  to  explain  them  by  laws  of 
causation. 

Such  speculations  are  not  confined  to  the  world  of 
inert  matter;  we  have  examples  of  them  in  inquiries 
concerning  the  monuments  of  the  art  and  labour  of 
^dirtant  ages ;  in  examinations  into  the  origin  and  early 
prctgress  of  states  and  cities,  customs,  and  languages ; 

'  II<iXat,  6vra.  '  UdXai,  alrla. 
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as  well  aa  in  reseftrcbaB  oonoeming  the  canaes  and  for- 
matknia  of  moniitaina  and  rocks,  the  imbedding  of 
foHQa  in  strata,  and  their  elevation  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  All  these  speculations  are  connected  by 
this  bond, — that  they  endeavour  to  ascend  to  a  past 
state  of  things,  by  the  ajd  of  the  evidence  of  the 
present  In  asserting,  with  Cuvier,  that  '  The  geolo- 
gist is  an  antiquary  of  a  new  order,'  we  do  not  mark  a 
^Anoiful  and  superficial  resemblance  of  employment 
merely,  but  a  r^  and  philosophical  connexion  of  the 
principles  of  investigation,  llie  organic  fossils  which 
occur  in  the  rock,  and  the  medals  which  we  find  in  the 
ruins  of  ancient  cities,  are  to  be  studied  in  a  similar 
spirit  and  for  a  similar  purpose.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  know  where  the  task  of  the  geologist 
ends,  and  Uiat  of  the  antiquary  begins.  The  study  of 
ancient  geography  may  involve  us  in  the  examination 
of  the  causes  by  which  the  forms  of  coasts  and  plains 
is  changed;  the  ancient  mound  or  scarped  rock  may 
force  upon  us  the  problem,  whether  its  form  is  the 
work  of  nature  or  of  man;  the  ruined  temple  may 
exhibit  the  traces  of  time  in  its  changed  level,  and  sea- 
worn  columns;  and  thus  the  antiquarian  of  the  earth 
may  be  brought  into  the  very  middle  of  the  domain 
belonging  to  the  antiquarian  of  art. 

Such  a  union  of  these  different  kinds  of  archaeo- 
logical investigations  has,  in  &ct,  repeatedly  occurred. 
The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Serapis,  near  Puzzuoli,  are  of  the  sort  which 
have  just  been  described;  and  this  is  only  one  example 
of  a  large  class  of  objects; — the  monuments  of  art 
converted  into  i*ecords  of  natural  events.  And  on  a 
wider  scale,  we  find  Cuvier,  in  his  inquiries  into  geolo- 
gical changes,  bringing  together  historical  and  physical 
evidence.  Dr.  Frichard,  in  his  Ruearcliea  into  the 
Physical  History  of  Man^  has  shown  that  to  execute 
such  a  design  as  his,  we  must  combiue  the  knowledge 
of  the  physiological  laws  of  nature  with  the  traditions 
of  history  and  the  philosophical  comparison  of  lan- 
guages. And  even  if  we  refuse  to  admit,  as  part  of 
tiie  business  of  geology,  inquiries  concerning  the  origin 
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and  physical  history  of  the  present  population  of  the 
globe;  still  the  geologist  is  compelled  to  take  an 
interest  in  such  inquiries,  in  order  to  understand 
matters  which  rigorously  belong  to  his  proper  domain; 
for  the  ascertained  history  of  the  present  state  of 
things  offers  the  best  means  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
causes  oipoat  changes.  Mr.  Lyell  quotes  Dr.  Prichard*s 
book  more  frequently  than  any  geological  work  of  the 
same  extent. 

Again,  we  may  notice  another  common  circumstance 
in  the  studies  which  we  are  grouping  together  as 
pcdetiological,  diverse  as  they  are  in  their  subjects. 
In  all  of  them  we  have  the  same  kind  of  manifestations 
of  a  number  of  successive  changes,  each  springing  out 
of  a  preceding  state;  and  in  all,  the  phenomena  at  each 
step  become  more  and  more  complicated,  by  involving 
the  results  of  all  that  has  preceded,  modified  by  super- 
vening agencies.  The  general  aspect  of  all  these  trains 
of  change  is  similar,  and  offers  the  same  features  for 
description.  The  relics  and  ruins  of  the  earlier  states 
are  preserved,  mutilated  and  dead,  in  the  products  of 
later  times.  The  analogical  figures  by  which  we  are 
tempted  to  express  this  relation  are  philosophically 
true.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  fanciful  description,  to 
say  that  in  languages,  customs,  forms  of  society,  poli- 
tical institutions,  we  see  a  number  of  formations  super- 
imposed upon  one  another,  each  of  which  is,  for  the 
most  part,  an  assemblage  of  fragments  and  results  of 
the  preceding  condition*  Though  our  comparison 
might  be  bold,  it  would  be  just,  if  we  were  to  assert, 
that  the  English  language  is  a  conglomerate  of  Latin 
words,  bound  together  in  a  Saxon  cement;  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Latin  being  partly  portions  introduced 
directly  from  the  parent  quarry,  with  all  their  sharp 
edges,  «and  partly  pebbles  of  the  same  material,  ob- 
scured and  shaped  by  long  rolling  in  a  Norman  or 
some  other  channeL  Thus  the  study  of  palfetiology 
in  the  mateiials  of  the  earth,  is  only  a  type  of  similar 
studies  with  respect  to  all  the  elements,  which,  in  the 
history  of  the  earth's  inhabitants,  have  been  constantly 
undergoiDg  a  series  of  connected  changes. 
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Buty  wide  as  is  the  view  which  such  considerations 
giye  us  of  the  class  of  sciences  to  which  geology  belongs, 
they  extend  still  further.  *  The  science  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  organic  and  inorganic 
kingdoms  of  nature/  (such  is  the  description  which 
has  been  given  of  C^logy,^)  may,  by  following  another 
set  of  connexions,  be  extended  beyond  'the  modifica- 
tions of  the  surfiftce  of  our  own  planet'  For  we  cannot 
doubt  that  some  resemblance,  of  a  closer  or  looser 
kind,  has  obtained  between  the  changes  and  causes  of 
change,  on  other  bodies  of  the  universe,  and  on  our 
own.  The  appearances  of  something  of  the  kind  of 
volcanic  action  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  are  not  to 
be  mistaken.  And  the  inquiries  concerning  the  origin 
of  our  planet  and  of  our  solar  system,  inquiries  to  which 
Geology  irresistibly  impels  her  students,  direct  us  to 
ask  what  information  the  rest  of  the  universe  can 
supply,  bearing  upon  this  subject.  It  has  been  thought 
by  some,  that  we  can  trace  systems,  more  or  less  like 
our  solar  system,  in  the  process  of  formation;  the 
nebulous  matter,  which  is  at  first  expansive  and  atte- 
nuated, condensing  gradually  into  suns  and  planets. 
Whether  this  Nebular  Hypothesis  be  tenable  or  not,  I 
shall  not  here  inquire;  but  the  discussion  of  such  a 
question  would  be  closely  counected  with  geology,  both 
in  its  interests  and  in  its  methods.  If  men  are  ever 
able  to  frame  a  science  of  the  past  changes  by  which 
the  universe  has  been  brought  into  its  present  condition, 
this  science  will  be  properly  described  as  Cosmicai 
Palcetiology, 

These  palsetiological  sciences  might  properly  be  called 
hietoricaly  if  that  term  were  sufficiently  precise:  for 
they  are  all  of  the  nature  of  history,  being  concerned 
with  the  succession  of  events ;  and  the  part  of  history 
which  deals  with  the  past  causes  of  events,  is,  in  &ct, 
a  moral  palsetiology.  But  the  phrase  Naiural  History 
has  so  accustomed  us  to  a  use  of  the  word  history  in  which 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  time,  that,  if  we  were  to 
employ  the  word  historical  to  describe  the  palfetiologicul 
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sciences,  it  would  be  in  constant  danger  of  being  mis- 
understood. The  fact  is,  as  Mobs  has  said,  that  Natural 
History,  when  systematically  treated,  rigorously  ex- 
cludes all  that  is  historiccU;  for  it  classes  objects  by 
their  permanent  and  universal  properties,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  narration  of  particular  and 
casual  facts.  And  this  is  an  inconsistency  which  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  rectify. 

All  palietiological  sciences,  since  they  undertake  to 
refer  changes  to  their  causes,  assume  a  certain  classifi- 
cation of  the  phenomena  which  change  brings  forth, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  causes  of 
change.  These  phenomena,  these  causes,  are  very 
different,  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  I  havo 
thus  classed  together.  The  natural  features  of  thu 
earth's  surface,  the  works  of  art,  the  institutions  of 
society,  the  forms  of  language,  taken  together,  are 
undoubtedly  a  very  wide  collection  of  subjects  of 
speculation;  and  the  kinds  of  causation  which  apply 
to  them  are  do  less  varied.  Of  the  causes  of  change 
in  the  inorganic  and  organic  world, — the  peculiar 
principles  of  Creology, — ^we  shall  hereafter  have  to 
speak.  As  these  must  be  studied  by  the  geologist,  so, 
in  like  manner,  the  tendencies,  instincts,  faculties, 
principles,  which  direct  man  to  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture, to  civil  government,  to  rational  and  grammatical 
speech,  and  which  have  determined  the  circumstances 
of  his  progress  in  these  paths,  must  be  in  a  great 
degree  known  to  the  Pals&tiologist  of  Art,  of  Society, 
and  of  Language,  respectively,  in  order  that  he  may 
speculate  soundly  upon  his  peculiar  subject.  With 
these  matters  we  shall  not  here  meddle,  confining  our- 
selves, in  our  exemplification  of  the  conditions  and 
progress  of  such  sciences,  to  the  case  of  Geology. 

The  journey  of  survey  which  we  have  attempted  to 
perform  over  the  field  of  human  knowledge,  although 
carefully  directed  according  to  the  paths  and  divisions 
of  the  physical  sciences,  has  already  conducted  us  to 
the  boundaries  of  physical  science,  and  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  region  beyond.  In  following  the  his- 
tory of  Life,  we  found  ourselves  led  to  notice  the  per- 
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oeptive  and  actiye  fiusulties  of  man ;  it  appeared  tliai 
there  was  a  ready  passage  from  physiology  to  pajoho- 
logy,  from  physics  to  metaphysics.  In  the  class  of 
sciences  now  under  notice,  we  are,  at  a  different  point, 
carried  from  the  world  of  matter  to  the  world  of 
thought  and  feeling, — ^from  things  to  men.  For,  as 
we  have  already  said,  the  science  of  the  causes  of 
change  includes  the  productions  of  Man  as  well  as  of 
Nature.  The  history  of  the  earth,  and  the  history  of 
the  earth's  inhabitants,  as  collected  from  phenomena, 
are  governed  by  the  same  principles.  Thus  the  portions 
of  knowledge  which  seek  to  travel  back  towards  the 
origin,  whe^er  of  inert  things  or  of  the  works  of  man, 
resemble  each  other.  Both  of  them  treat  of  events  as 
connected  by  the  thread  of  time  and  causation.  In 
both  we  endeavour  to  leaiii  accurately  what  the  pre- 
sent is,  and  hence  what  the  past  has  been.  Both  are 
higkyrical  sciences  in  the  same  sense. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  I  am  now  speaking  of 
histoiy  as  setiological ; — as  it  investigates  causes,  and 
as  it  does  this  in  a  scientific,  that  is,  in  a  rigorous  and 
systematic,  manner.  And  I  may  observe  here,  though 
I  cannot  now  dwell  on  the  subject,  that  all  etiologiod 
sciences  will  consist  of  three  portions  \  the  Description 
of  the  facts  and  phenomena; — the  general  Theory  of 
the  causes  of  change  appropriate  to  the  case ; — and  the 
Application  of  the  theory  to  the  facts.  Thus,  taking 
Geology  for  our  example,  we  must  have,  first  Descrip- 
tive or  Phenomenal  Geology;  next,  the  exposition  of 
the  general  principles  by  which  such  phenomena  can 
be  produced,  which  we  may  term  Geological  Dynamics ; 
and,  lastly,  doctrines  hence  derived,  as  to  what  have 
been  the  causes  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  which 
we  may  call  Fhyeical  Geology. 

These  three  branches  of  geology  may  be  found  fre- 
quently or  constantly  combined  in  the  works  of  writers 
on  the  subject,  and  it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  dis- 
criminate exactly  what  belongs  to  each  subject.^    But 

*  The   Wernerians,  in    distln^    and  designating  it  as  Oeognat^, 
Ipiiahing  their  stad/  from  Geologic,    the  knowledge  of  the  earth,  appear 
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the  analogy  of  thia  seienoe  with  others,  its  present 
condition  and  future  fortunes,  will  derive  great  illus- 
tration firom  such  a  distribution  of  its  histor  j ;  and  in 
this  point  of  view,  therefore,  we  shall  briefly  treat  of 
it;  dividing  the  history  of  Geological  Dynamics,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  into  two  Chapters,  one  refer- 
ring to  inorganic,  and  one  to  oi^ganic,  phenomena. 


to  hATe  intended  to  leleet  De-  '  with  a  riew  to  record  and  mol- 
seriptiTeGeologj  for  their  peculiar  tiply  obterTations/  recognised 
field.  In  like  manner,  the  original  the  possibility  of  a  DesoriptlTe 
aim  of  the  Qeologioal  Society  of  Qeologj  separate  from  the  other 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Prelude  to  Systematic  Desceiptiye  Geoloot. 


Sect,  I. — Ancient  Notices  of  Geological  Fcute, 

THE  recent  history  of  Geology,  as  to  its  most  im- 
portant points,  is  bound  up  with  what  is  doing  at 
present  from  day  to  day ;  and  that  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  science  which  belongs  to  the  past,  has  been 
amply  treated  by  other  writers.^  I  shall,  therefore, 
pass  rapidly  over  the  series  of  events  of  which  this 
history  consists ;  and  shall  only  attempt  to  mention 
what  may  seem  to  illustrate  and  confirm  my  own  view 
of  its  state  and  principles. 

Agreeably  to  the  order  already  pointed  out,  I  shall 
notice,  in  the  first  place,  Phenomenal  Geology,  or  the 
description  of  the  facts,  as  distinct  from  the  inquiiy 
into  their  causes.  It  is  manifest  that  such  a  merely 
descriptive  kind  of  knowledge  may  exist;  and  it  pro- 
bably will  not  be  contested,  that  such  knowledge  ought 
to  be  collected,  before  we  attempt  to  frame  theories 
concerning  the  causes  of  the  phenomena.  But  it  must 
be  observed,  that  we  are  here  speaking  of  the  formation 
of  a  science;  and  that  it  is  not  a  collection  of  miscel- 
laneous, unconnected,  unarranged  knowledge  that  can 
be  considered  as  constituting  science ;  but  a  methodical, 
coherent,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  complete  body  of  facts, 
exhibiting  fully  the  condition  of  the  earth,  as  regards 
those  circumstances  which  are  the  subject-matter  of 
geological  speculation.     Such  a  Descriptive  Geology  is 

^  Am  HBf.  Lyell,  Fitton,  Con^beare,  In  oar  own  oonntry. 
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a  ^re-requisite  to  Physical  Qeology,  just  as  Phenomenal 
Aistronomy  necessarily  preceded  Physical  Astronomy, 
or  as  OlajBsificatory  Botany  is  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment to  Botanical  Physiology.  We  may  observe  also 
that  Descriptive  Oeology,  such  as  we  now  speak  of,  is 
one  of  the  classificatory  sciences,  like  Mineralogy  or 
Botany;  and  will  be  found  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
features  of  that  class  of  sciences. 

Since,  then,  our  History  of  Descriptive  Geology  is  to 
include  only  systematic  and  scientific  descriptions  of 
the  earth  or ""  portions  of  it,  we  pass  over,  at  once,  all 
the  casual  and  insulated  statements  of  facts,  though 
they  may  be  geological  facts,  which  occur  in  early 
writers;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  remark  of  Hero- 
dotus,^ that  there  are  shells  in  the  mountains  of  Egypt ; 
or  the  general  statements  which  Ovid  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  Pythagoras  :^ 

Yidi  ego  qaod  fi^^t  aolidiafflma  telluf, 
Esse  fretom ;  vidi  factas  ex  aoqaore  terras, 
Et  procal  a  pelago  oonduB  jacnere  marinia. 

We  may  remark  here  already  how  generally  there 
are  mingled  with  descriptive  notices  of  such  geological 
facts,  speculations  concerning  their  causes.  Herodotus 
refers  to  the  circumstance  just  quoted,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  Egypt  was  formerly  a  gulf  of  the  sea; 
and  the  passage  of  the  Roman  poet  is  part  of  a  series 
of  exemplifications  which  he  gives  of  the  philosophical 
tenet,  that  nothing  perishes  but  everything  changes. 
It  will  be  only  by  constant  attention  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  keep  our  provinces  of  geology  distinct. 

Sect,  2. — Early  Bescriptiona  and  CoUections  of  FosaiU, 

If  we  look,  as  we  have  proposed  to  do,  for  systematic 
and  exact  knowledge  of  geological  fchcts,  we  find  nothing 
which  we  can  properly  adduce  till  we  come  to  modem 
times.  But  when  facts  such  as  those  already  mentioned, 
(that  sea-shells  and  other  marine  objects  are  found  im- 
bedded inrocks,)  and  other  circumstances  in  the  structure 
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of  the  earth,  had  attracted  considerable  attention,  the 
exact  examination,  ooUection,  and  record  of  these  cir> 
cumstances  began  to  be  attempted.  Among  sach  steps 
in  Descriptiye  Geology,  we  may  notice  descriptions 
and  pictures  of  fossils^  descriptions  of  veins  and  mines, 
collections  of  organic  and  inorganic  fossils,  maps  of  the 
mineral  structure  of  countries,  and  finally,  the  dis- 
coveries concerning  the  superposition  of  strata^  the 
constancy  of  their  organic  contents,  their  coxrespon- 
dence  in  different  countries,  and  such  great  general 
relations  of  the  materials  and  features  of  the  earth  as 
have  been  discovered  up  to  the  present  time.  Without 
attempting  to  assign  to  eveiy  important  advance  its 
author,  I  shall  briefly  exemplify  each  of  the  modes  of 
contributing  to  descriptive  geology  which  I  have  just 
enumerated. 

The  study  of  organic  fossils  was  first  pursued  with 
connexion  and  system  in  I^ly.  The  hills  which  on 
each  side  skirt  the  mountain-range  of  the  Apennines 
are  singularly  rich  in  remains  of  marine  aniinals.  When 
these  remarkable  objects  drew  the  attention  of  thought- 
ful men,  controversies  soon  arose  whether  they  r^ly 
were  the  remains  of  living  creatures,  or  the  productions 
of  some  capricious  or  mysterious  power  by  which  the 
forms  of  such  creatures  were  mimicked;  and  again,  if 
the  shells  were  really  the  spoils  of  the  se%  whether 
they  had  been  carried  to  the  hills  by  the  deluge  of 
which  the  Scripture  speaks,  or  whether  they  indicated 
revolutions  of  the  earth  of  a  different  kind.  The  earlier 
works  which  contain  the  descriptions  of  the  phenomena 
have,  in  almost  all  instances,  by  &r  the  greater  part  of 
their  pages  occupied  with  these  speculations;  indeed^ 
the  facts  could  not  be  studied  without  loading  to  such 
inferences,  and  would  not  have  been  collected  but  for 
the  interest  which  such  reasonings  possessed.  As  one 
of  the  first  persons  who  applied  a  sound  and  vigorous 
intellect  to  these  subjects,  we  may  notice  the  celebrated 
painter  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whom  we  have  already  had 
to  refer  to  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  modem  mecha^ 
nical  sciences.  He  strenuously  asserts  the  contents  of 
the  rocks  to  be  real  shells,  and  nuuntains  the  reality  of 
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the  changes  of  the  domain  of  land  and  sea  which  these 
spoils  of  the  ocean  imply.  *  Tou  will  tell  me,*  he  says, 
'  that  nature  and  the  inflaence  of  the  stars  have  foi*med 
these  shelly  forms  in  the  mountains ;  then  show  me  a 
place  in  the  mountains  where  the  stars  at  the  present 
day  make  shelly  forms  of  different  ages,  and  of  different 
species  in  the  same  place.  And  how,  with  that,  will 
you  explain  the  gravel  which  is  hardened  in  stages  at 
different  heights  in  the  mountains?*  He  then  mentions 
several  other  particulars  respecting  these  evidences  that 
the  existing  mountains  were  formerly  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
Leonardo  died  in  15 19.  At  present  we  refer  to  geo- 
logical essays  like  his,  only  so  far  as  they  are  descrip- 
tive. Groing  onwards  with  this  view,  we  may  notice 
Fracastoro,  who  wrote  concerning  the  petrifactions 
which  were  brought  to  light  in  the  mountains  of 
Verona,  when,  in  15 17,  they  were  excavated  for  the 
-purpose  of  repairing  the  city.  Little  was  done  in  the 
way  of  collection  of  fieusts  for  some  time  after  this.  In 
1669,  Steno,  a  Dane  resident  in  Italy,  put  forth  his 
treatise,  De  Solido  intra  Solidum  naturcUiter  contento; 
and  the  following  year,  Augustino  Scilla,  a  Sicilian 
painter,  published  a  Latin  epistle,  De  Gorporibus 
Marinis  LapideactrUibuSf  illustrated  by  good  engravings 
of  fossil-shells,  teeth,  and  corals.^  After  another  in- 
terval of  speculative  controversy,  we  come  to  Antonio 
Yallisneri,  whose  letters,  D^  Corpi  Maarini  che  au*  Monti 
ti  trovano,  appeared  at  Venice  in  17  21.  In  these 
letters  he  describes  the  fossils  of  Monte  Bolca,  and 
attempts  to  trace  the  extent  of  the  marine  deposits  of 
Italy,^  and  to  distinguish  the  most  important  of  the 
fossils.  Similar  descriptions  and  figures  were  published 
with  reference  to  our  own  country  at  a  later  |)eriod  In 
1766,  Brander*s  FosnUa  Hcmtoniensia,  or  Hampshire 


<  Angufltine    Sellla's    original  drawings  were  made,  were  bought 

drawings  of  fossil  shells,  teeth,  bf  Woodward,  and  are  now  in 

and  corals,  from  which  the  en-  the    Woodwardian    Mnseom    at 

grarings  mention^,  in  the  text  Cambridge, 

were  execoted,  as  well   as   the  ^  p.  ao. 
natural  objects  from  which  the 
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Foflsils,  appeared;  containing  ezoellent  figures  of  fossil 
shells  from  a  part  of  the  south  coast  of  EngUind;  and 
similar  works  came  forth  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

However  exact  might  be  the  descriptions  and  figures 
thus  produced,  they  could  not  give  such  complete 
information  as  the  objects  themselves,  collected  and 
permanently  preserved  in  museums.  Yallisneri  says,^ 
that  having  begun  to  collect  fossils  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  grotto,  he  selected  the  best,  and  preserved 
them  '  as  a  noble  diversion  for  the  more  curious.*  The 
museum  of  Calceolarius  at  Verona  contained  a  cele- 
brated collection  of  such  remains.  A  copious  descrip- 
tion of  it  appeared  in  162a.  Such  collections  had  been 
made  from  an  earlier  period,  and  catalogues  of  them 
published.  Thus  Gessner's  work,  De  Rerwn  FossUium^ 
Lapidum  et  Gertmiarum  Figwria,  (1565,)  contains  a 
catalogue  of  the  cabinet  of  petrifactions  collected  by 
John  Kentman;  many  catalogues  of  the  same  kind 
appeai*ed  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy.^  Lhwyd*s  Lyiha- 
fiiylacii  Britannici  Iconographiaf  published  at  Oxford 
in  1669,  and  exhibiting  a  very  ample  catalogue  of 
English  Fossils  contained  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
may  be  noticed  as  one  of  these. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  pro- 
gress of  descriptive  geology  in  England,  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  geological  museum  by  William  Woodward  as 
early  as  1 695.  This  collection,  formed  with  great  labour, 
systematically  arranged,  and  carefully  catalogued,  he 
bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Cambridge;  founding 
and  endowing  at  the  same  time  a  professorship  of  the 
study  of  geology.  The  Woodwardian  Museum  still 
subsists,  a  monument  of  the  sagacity  with  which  its 
author  so  early  saw  the  importance  of  such  a  collection. 

Collections  and  descriptions  of  fossils,  including  in 
the  term  specimens  of  minerals  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as 
organic  remains,  were  frequently  made,  and  especially 
in  places  where  mining  was  cultivated;  but  under  such 
circumstances,  they  scarcely  tended  at  iJl  to  that  general 
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and  complete  knowledge  of  the  earth  of  which  we  are 
now  tracing  the  progress. 

In  more  modem  times,  collections  may  he  said  to  he 
the  most  important  hooks  of  the  geologist,  at  least  next 
to  the  strata  themselves.  The  identifications  and  ar- 
rangements of  our  hest  geologists,  the  immense  studies 
of  fossil  anatomy  hy  Cuvier  and  others,  have  heeu  con- 
ducted mainly  hy  means  of  collections  of  specimens. 
They  are  more  important  in  this  study  than  in  hotany, 
because  specimens  which  contain  important  geological 
information  are  both  more  rare  and  more  permanent. 
Plants,  though  each  individual  is  perishable,  perpetuate 
and  diffuse  their  kind;  while  the  organic  impression 
on  a  stone,  if  lost,  may  never  occur  in  a  second  instance ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  preserved  in  the  museum, 
the  individual  is  almost  as  permanent  in  this  case,  as 
the  species  in  the  other. 

I  shall  proceed  to  notice  another  mode  in  which  such 
information  was  conveyed. 

Sect  3. — First  Construction  of  Geological  Maps, 

Dr.  Lister,  a  learned  physician,  sent  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, in  1683,  a  proposal  for  maps  of  soils  or  minerals; 
in  which  he  suggested  that  in  the  map  of  England,  for 
example,  each  soil  and  its  boundaries  might  be  distin- 
guished by  colour,  or  in  some  other  way.  Such  a  mode 
of  expressing  and  connecting  our  knowledge  of  the 
materials  of  the  earth,  was,  perhaps,  obvious,  when  the 
mass  of  knowledge  became  considerable.  In  1 7  20,  Fon- 
tenelle,  in  his  observations  on  a  paper  of  De  Reaumur's, 
which  contained  an  account  of  a  deposit  of  fossil-shells 
in  Touraine,  says,  that  in  order  to  reason  on  such  cases, 
'we  must  have  a  kind  of  geographical  charts,  con- 
structed according  to  the  collections  of  shells  found  in 
the  earth.*  But  he  justly  adds,^  '  What  a  quantity  of 
observations,  and  what  time,  would  it  not  require  to 
form  such  maps  !** 

The  execution  of  such  projects  required,  not  merely 
great  labour,  but  several  steps  in  generalization  and 
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dasaificatioii,  before  it  could  take  place.  Still  such 
attempts  were  made.  In  1743,  was  published,  A  new 
FhilosopiUcihchorographical  Chart  of  East  KmU,  invented 
and  ddineaied  by  Christopher  Padce,  M.D.;  in  whichy 
however,  the  main  object  is  rather  to  express  the  oouiae 
of  the  valleys  than  the  materials  of  the  country. 
Guettard  formed  the  project  of  a  mineralogical  map  of 
France,  and  Monnet  carried  this  scheme  into  effect  in 
1 7  80,®  '  by  order  of  the  king.'  In  these  maps,  however, 
the  country  is  not  considered  as  divided  into  soils,  still 
less  strata;  but  each  part  b  marked  with  its  predomi- 
nant mineral  only.  The  spirit  of  generalization  which 
constitutes  the  main  value  of  such  a  work  is  wanting. 
Geological  maps  belong  strictly  to  Descriptive 
Geology;  they  are  free  from  those  wide  and  doubtful 
speculations  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earlier 
geological  books.  Yet  even  geological  maps  cannot  be 
usefully  or  consistently  constructed  without  consider- 
able steps  of  classification  and  generalization.  When, 
in  our  own  time,  geologists  were  become  weary  of  con- 
troversies respecting  theory,  they  applied  themselves 
with  extraordinary  zeal  to  the  construction  of  strati- 
graphical  maps  of  various  countries ;  flattering  them- 
selves that  in  this  way  they  were  merely  recording 
incontestable  facts  and  differences.  Nor  do  I  mean  to 
intimate  that  their  facts  were  doubtful,  or  their  dis- 
tinctions arbitrary.  But  still  they  were  facts  inter- 
preted, associated,  and  represented,  by  means  of  the 
classifications  and  general  laws  which  earlier  geologists 
had  established;  and  thus  even  Descriptive  Creology 
has  been  brought  into  existence  as  a  science  by  the 
formation  of  systems  and  the  discovery  of  principles. 
At  this  we  cannot  be  surprized,  when  we  recollect  the 
many  steps  which  the  formation  of  Classificatory  Botany 
required.  We  must  now  notice  some  of  the  principal 
discoveries  which  tended  to  the  formation  of  Systematic 
Descriptive  Geology. 


*  Attn  €i  DacripUon  Min^ralogique  de  la  FrancB^  tHtreprb  par  ordre 
4u  Hoi;  par  MM.  OaetUid  et  Moanet,  Faria,  1780,  pp.  a  14,  with  31 
maps. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Formation  of  Ststexatic  Descriftite  Qeologt. 


Sect.  I. — Discovery  of  the  Order  and  StnUificcUion  of 

the  MatericUa  of  the  Earth. 

THAT  the  Bubstanoea  of  which  the  earth  is  framed 
are  not  scattered  and  mixed  at  random,  but  possess 
identity  and  continuity  to  a  considerable  extent,  Lister 
was  aware,  when  he  proposed  his  map.  But  there  is. 
In  his  suggestions,  nothing  relating  to  stratification; 
nor  any  order  of  position,  still  less  of  time,  assigned 
to  these  materials.  Woodward,  howeyer,  appears  to 
have  been  fully  aware  of  the  general  law  of  sti*atifica- 
tion.  On  collecting  information  from  all  parts,  *  the 
result  was,'  he  says,  *  that  in  time  I  was  abundantly 
assured  that  the  circumstances  of  these  things  in 
remoter  countries  were  much  the  same  with  those  of 
ours  here :  that  the  stone,  and  other  terrestrial  matter, 
in  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany; 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  was  distinguished  into  etraia 
or  layers,  as  it  is  in  England ;  that  these  strata  were  , 
divided  by  parallel  fissures;  that  there  were  enclosed 
in  the  stone  and  all  the  other  denser  kinds  of  terres- 
trial matter,  great  numbers  of  the  shells,  and  other 
productions  of  the  sea,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  that 
of  this  island.*^  So  remarkable  a  truth,  thus  collected 
from  a  copious  collection  of  particulars  by  a  patient 
induction,  was  an  important  step  in  the  science. 

These  general  facts  now  began  to  be  commonly  reco- 
gnized, and  followed  into  detail.  Stukeley  the  anti- 
quary' (1724),  remarked  an  important  feature  in  the 
strata  of  England,  that  their  eacarpments,  or  steepest 
sides,  are  turned  towards  the  west  and  north-west; 

>  Natural  Hidory  qftke  Earth,  1 743. 
'  lUntrarium  CuriMtim,  1734* 
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and  Stracbej'  (i?  I9)»  g^^^  ^  stratigraphical  description 
of  certain  coal-mines  near  Bath.^  Michell,  appointed 
Woodwardian  Professor  at  Cambridge  in  1762,  de- 
scribed this  stratified  structure  of  the  earth  far  more 
distinctly  than  his  predecessors,  and  pointed  out,  as 
the  consequence  of  it,  that '  the  same  kinds  of  earths, 
stones,  and  minerals,  will  appear  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  long  parallel  slips,  parallel  to  the  long  ridges 
of  mountains;  and  so,  in  &ct,  we  find  them.** 

Michell  (as  appeared  by  papers  of  his  which  were 
examined  after  his  death)  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  series  of  English  strata  which  thus  occur  from 
Cambridge  to  York; — ^that  is,  from  the  chalk  to  the 
coal.  These  relations  of  position  required  that  geolo- 
gical maps,  to  complete  the  information  they  conveyed, 
should  be  accompanied  by  geological  Sections^  or  ima- 
ginary representations  of  the  order  and  mode  of 
superpositions,  as  well  as  of  the  superficial  extent  of 
the  strata,  as  in  more  recent  times  has  usually  been 
done.  The  strata,  as  we  travel  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower,  come  from  under  each  other  into  view;  and 
this  outcropping,  hassetingf  or  by  whatever  other 
term  it  is  described,  is  an  important  feature  in  their 
description. 

It  was  further  noticed  that  these  relations  of  position 
were  combined  with  other  important  facts,  which  irre- 
sistibly suggested  the  notion  of  a  relation  in  time. 
This,  indeed,  was  implied  in  all  theories  of  the  earth ; 
but  observations  of  the  facts  most  require  our  notice. 
Steno  is  asserted  by  Humboldt^  to  be  the  first  who  (in 
1669)  distinguished  between  rocks  anterior  to  tne 
existence  of  plants  and  animals  upon  the  globe,  con- 
taining therefore  no  organic  remains;  and  rocks  super- 
imposed on  these,  and  full  of  such  remains;  'turbidi 
maris  sedimenta  sibi  invicem  imposita.* 

Bouelle  is  stated,  by  his  pupU  Desmarest,  to  have 
made   some  additional  and  important  observations. 


>  PhU.  Trans.  171 9.  and  Obtervatiom  on  Strata,  Ae.  n%9* 

*  Fitton,  AmaiM  qf  PMhaqph^,  N.  S.  Tol.  i.  and  U.  (i83a.  3),  p.  iS7. 

<  Phil.  Tram,  t75o«  *  Snai  Giognattigue, 
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*  He  saw/  it  is  said^  '  that  the  shells  which  occur  in 
rocks  were  not  the  same  in  all  countries ;  that  certain 
species  occur  together,  while  others  do  not  occur  in 
the  same  beds;  that  there  is  a  constant  order  in  the 
arrangement  of  these  shells,  certain  species  lying  in 
distinct  bands.*  ^ 

Such  divisions  as  these  required  to  be  marked  by 
technical  names.  A  distinction  was  made  of  rancienne 
ierre  and  la  nouvelle  terre,  to  which  Bouelle  added  a 
trcwaille  inlerm^dtaire,  Kouelle  died  in  1770,  having 
been  known  bj  lectures,  not  by  books.  Lehman,  in 
1756,  claims  for  himself  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
observe  and  describe  correctly  the  structure  of  stratified 
countries;  being  ignorant,  probably,  of  the  labours  of 
Strachey  in  England.  He  divided  mountains  into 
three  classes ;®  primitive^  which  were  formed  with  the 
world ; — ^those  which  resulted  from  a  partial  destruction 
of  the  primitive  rocks; — and  a  third  class  resulting 
from  loc^  or  imiversal  deluges.  In  1 759,  also,  Arduine,' 
in  his  Memoirs  on  the  mountains  of  Padua,  Yicenza, 
and  Verona,  deduced,  from  original  observations,  the 
distinction  of  rocks  into  primcMry,  secondary ^  and  tertiary. 

The  relations  of  position  and  fossils  were,  from  this 
period,  inseparably  connected  with  opinions  concerning 
succession  in  time.  Odoardi  remarked,^^  that  the 
strata  of  the  Subapenniue  hills  are  uncanfarmahle  to 
those  of  the  Apennine,  (as  Strachey  had  observed,  that 
the  strata  above  the  coal  were  unconformable  to  the 
coal;^')  and  his  work  contained  a  clear  argument  re- 
specting the  difierent  ages  of  these  two  classes  of  hills. 
Puchsel  wa8,'in  1762,  aware  of  the  distinctness  of  strata 
of  different  ages  in  Germany.  Pallas  and  Saussure 
were  guided  by  general  views  of  the  same  kind  in 
observing  the  countries  which  they  visited :  but,  per- 
haps, the  general  circulation  of  such  notions  was  most 
due  to  Werner. 


7  Eneyl  MMhod,  Oeogr,  Phyi,  *  lb.  ",%, 
torn.  i.  p.  4itf  t  quoted  bf  Fitton  ^  lb.  74- 

«8  aboTe.p.  159.  "  Fitton,  p.  i57. 

8  Lyell,  i.  70. 
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SecL  a. — Systematic  Form  gvoen  to  Descriptive  Oedogy. 

Webner  expressed  the  general  relations  of  the  strata 
of  the  earth  by  means  of  classifications  which,  so  &r 
as  general  applicability  is  concerned,  are  extremely 
imperfect  and  arbitrary;  he  promulgated  a  theory 
which  almost  entirely  neglected  all  the  facts  previously 
discovered  respecting  the  grouping  of  fossils, — ^which 
was  founded  upon  observations  made  in  a  vety  limited 
district  of  (Germany, — and  which  was  contradicted 
even  by  the  facts  of  this  district  Tet  the  acutenesa 
of  his  discrimination  in  the  subjects  which  he  studied, 
the  generality  of  the  tenets  he  asserted,  and  the 
charm  which  he  threw  about  his  speculations,  gave  to 
Qeology,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  Geognoey^  a  popularity  and 
reputation  which  it  had  never  before  possessed.  His 
fiystem  aaserted  certain  univwsal  formations,  which 
followed  each  other  in  a  constant  oi-der; — granite  the 
lowest, — then  micanalate  and  day-slate; — upon  these 
primitive  rocks,  generally  highly  inclined,  rest  other 
trcmaition  strata; — ^upon  these,  lie  eecondary  ones,  which 
being  more  nearly  horizontal,  are  called  Jlotz  or  flat. 
The  term  /armationf  which  we  have  thus  introduced, 
indicating  groups  which,  by  evidence  of  all  kinds, — 
of  their  materials,  their  position,  and  their  organic 
contents, — are  judged  to  belong  to  the  same  period, 
implies  no  small  amount  of  theory:  yet  this  term^ 
from  this  time  forth,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  term 
of  classification  solely,  so  far  as  classification  can  be 
separately  attended  to. 

Werner's  distinctions  of  strata  were  for  the  most 
part  drawn  from  mineralogical  constitution.  Doubt* 
less,  he  could  not  &il  to  perceive  the  great  importance 
of  organic  fossils.  '  I  was  witness,'  says  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt, one  of  his  most  phUosophical  followers,  '  of  the 
lively  satisfaction  which  he  felt  when,  in  1792,  M. 
De  Schlotheim,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  geologists 
of  the  school  of  Freiberg,  began  to  make  the  relations 
of  fossils  to  strata  the  principal  object  of  his  studies.* 
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But  Werner  and  the  disciples  of  his  school,  even  the 
most  enlightened  of  them,  never  employed  the  cha- 
racters derived  from  organic  remains  with  the  same 
boldness  and  perseverance  as  those  who  had  from  the 
first  considered  them  as  the  leading  phenomena :  thns 
M.  de  Humboldt  expresses  doubts  which  perhaps  manj 
other  geologists  do  not  feel  when,  in  1823,  he  says, 
'  Are  we  justified  in  concluding  that  all  formations  axe 
characterized  by  particular  species?  that  the  fossil- 
sheUs  of  the  chalk,  the  muschelkalk,  the  Jura  lime- 
stone, and  the  Alpine  limestone,  are  all  different)  I 
think  this  would  be  pushing  the  induction  much  too 
£Eir.'^^  In  Prof.  Jameson's  Geognosy,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  representation  of  the  Wemerian  doctrines^ 
organic  fossils  are  in  no  instance  referred  to  as  cha- 
racters of  formations  or  strata.  After  the  curious  and 
important  evidence,  contained  in  organic  fossOs,  which 
had  been  brought  into  view  by  the  labours  of  Italian, 
English,  and  German  writers,  the  promulgation  of  a 
system  of  Descriptive  Geology,  in  which  all  this  evi- 
dence was  neglected,  cannot  be  considered  otherwise 
than  as  a  retrograde  step  in  science. 

Werner  maintained  the  aqueous  deposition  of  all 
strata  above  the  primitive  rocks ;  even  of  those  trap 
rocks,  to  which,  from  their  resemblance  to  lava  and 
other  phenomena^  Raspe,  Arduino,  and  others,  had 
already  assigned  a  volcanic  origin.  The  fierce  and 
long  controversy  between  the  VulcanisU  and  Neptunista, 
which  this  dogma  excited,  does  not  belong  to  this  part 
of  our  history;  but  the  discovery  of  veins  of  granite 
penetrating  the  superincumbent  slate,  to  which  the 
controversy  led,  was  an  important  event  in  descriptive 
geology.  Hutton,  the  author  of  the  theory  of  igneous 
causation  which  was  in  this  country  opposed  to  that 
of  Werner,  sought  and  found  this  phenomenon  in  the 
Grampian  hills,  in  1785.  This  supposed  verification 
of  his  system  '  filled  him  with  delight,  and  called  forth 
such  marks  of  joy  and  exultation,  that  the  guides 
who  accompanied  him  were  persuaded,  says  his  bio- 


u  OiuemeiA  det  Hochet,  p.  41. 
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grapher,^'  that  he  must  have  discovered  a  vein  of  silver 
or  gold,*^* 

DeBmarest*8  examination  of  Auvergne(i768)  showed 
that  there  was  there  an  instance  of  a  country  which 
could  not  even  be  described  without  terms  implying 
that  the  basalt,  which  covered  so  large  a  portion  of  it, 
had  flowed  from  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  His 
map  of  Auvergne  was  an  excellent  example  of  a 
survey  of  such  a  country,  thus  exhibiting  features 
quite  different  from  those  of  common  stratified 
countries.^* 

The  facts  connected  with  metalliferous  veins  were 
also  objects  of  Wemer*s  attention.  A  knowledge  of 
Buch  facts  is  valuable  to  the  geologist  as  well  as  to  the 
miner,  although  even  yet  much  difficulty  attends  all 
attempts  to  theorize  concerning  them.  The  facts  of 
this  nature  have  been  collected  in  great  abundance  in 
all  mining  districts ;  and  form  a  prominent  part  of  the 
descriptive  geology  of  such  districts;  as,  for  example, 
the  Hartz,  and  Cornwall. 

Without  further  pursuing  the  history  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  inorganic  pheuomena  of  the  earth,  I  turn 
to  a  still  richer  department  of  geology,  which  is  con- 
cerned with  organic  fossils. 

Sect,  3. — Application  of  Organic  Eemains  as  a 
Geological  Character, — Smith, 

RouELLE  and  Odoardi  had  perceived,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  fossils  were  grouped  in  bands:  but  from  this 
general  observation  to  the  execution  of  a  siurvey  of  a 
large  kingdom,  founded  upon  this  principle,  would 
have  been  a  vast  stride,  even  if  the  author  of  it  had 
been  aware  of  the  doctrines  thus  asserted  by  these 
writers.  In  &ct,  however,  William  Smith  executed 
such  a  survey  of  England,  with  no  other  guide  or  help 
than  his  own  sagacity  and  perseverance.  In  his 
employments  as  a  civil  engineer,  he  noticed  the 
remarkable  continuity  and  constant  order  of  the  strata 


"  PUyfalrt  Worhft  yoI.  It.  p.  75.  **  Lyell,  I.  90. 

»*  Lyell,  1.  86. 
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in  the  neigbbonrhood  of  Batb,  as  discriminated  by 
their  fossils;  and  about  the  year  1793,  he^^  drew  up  a 
Tabular  View  of  the  strata  of  that  district,  which 
contained  the  germ  of  his  subsequent  discoveries. 
Finding  in  the  north  of  England  the  same  strata  and 
associations  of  strata  with  which  he  had  become 
acquainted  in  the  west,  he  was  led  to  name  them  and 
to  represent  them  by  means  of  maps,  according  to  their 
occurrence  over  the  whole  face  of  England  These 
maps  appeared  ^^  in  18 15;  and  a  work  by  the  same 
author,  entitled  The  English  Strata  identified  by  Organic 
Eemains,  came  forth  later.  But  the  views  on  which 
this  identification  of  strata  rests,  belong  to  a  consider- 
ably earlier  date;  and  had  not  only  been  acted  upon, 
but  freely .  imparted  in  conversation  many  years 
before. 

In  the  mean  time  the  study  of  fossils  was  pursued 
with  zeal  in  various  countries.  Lamarck  and  Defrance 
employed  themselves  in  determining  the  fossil  shells 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  ;^^  and  the  interest 
inspired  by  this  subject  was  strongly  nourished  and 
stimulated  by  the  memorable  work  of  Cuvier  and 
Brongniart,  On  the  Environs  of  Paris,  published  in 
181 1,  and  by  Cuvier's  subsequent  researches  on  the 
subjects  thus  brought  under  notice.  For  now,  not 
only  the  distinction,  succession,  and  arrangement, 
but  many  other  relations  among  fossil  strata,  irre- 
sistibly arrested  the  attention  of  the  philosopher.  • 
Brongniart^^  showed  that  very  striking  resemblances 
occuired  in  their  fossil  i^emains,  between  certain  strata 
of  Europe  and  of  North  America;  and  proved  that  a 
rock  may  be  so  much  disguised,  that  the  identity  of 
the  stratum  can  only  be  recognized  by  geological 
characters.^ 

The  Italian  geologists  had  found  in  their  hills,  for 
the  most  part,  the  same  species  of  shells  which  existed 


»•  Fitton,  p.  148         '7  Brit.  Assoc  i83*.    Conybeare,  p.  373.  • 
»  Humboldt,  GUi.d.  R.  p.  35.  ' 

)9  //M.  Nat,  des  Crustaeh  FosiiUi,  pp.  57f  6», 
^  Humboldt,  Gi»$.  d.  i{.  p.  45. 
TOL.   III.  SB* 
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in  their  seaA ;  but  the  Grerman  and  English  writers,  slb 
Cresner,*^  Raspe,^  and  Brander,^  had  perceived  that 
the  fossil-shells  were  either  of  unknown  species^  or  of 
such  as  lived  in  distant  latitudes.  To  decide  that  the 
animals  and  plants,  of  which  we  find  the  remains  in  a 
fossil  state,  were  of  species  now  extinct,  obviously 
required  an  exact  and  extensive  knowledge  of  natural 
history.  And  if  this  were  so,  to  assign  the  relations 
of  the  past  to  the  existing  tribes  of  beings,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  their  vital  processes  and  habits,  were 
tasks  which  could  not  be  performed  without  the  most 
consummate  physiological  skill  and  talent  Such 
tasks,  however,  have  been  the  familiar  employments  of 
geologists,  and  naturalists  incited  and  appealed  to  by 
geologists,  ever  since  Cuvier  published  his  examination 
of  the  fossil  inhabitants  of  the  Paris  basin.  Without 
attempting  a  history  of  such  labours,  I  may  notice  a 
few  circumstances  connected  with  them. 

Sect.  4. — Advarhcea  in  PalcwrUology, — Cuvier^ 

So  long  as  the  oi^ganic  fossils  which  were  found  in  the 
strata  of  the  earth  were  the  remains  of  marine  animals, 
it  was  very  difficult  for  geologists  to  be  assured  that 
the  animals  were  such  as  did  not  exist  in  any  part  or 
clime  of  the  existing  ocean.  But  when  laige  land  and 
river  animals  were  discovered,  different  from  any 
known  species,  the  persuasion  that  they  were  of  extinct 
races  was  forced  upon  the  naturalist.  Yet  this  opinion 
was  not  taken  up  slightly,  nor  acquiesced  in  without 
many  struggles. 

Bones  supposed  to  belong  to  fossil  elephants,  were 
some  of  the  first  with  regard  to  which  this  conclusion 
was  established.  Such  remains  occur  in  vast  numbers 
in  the  soil  and  gravel  of  almost  every  part  of  the  world; 
especially  in  Siberia,  where  they  are  called  the  bones 
of  the  mammoih.  They  had  been  noticed  by  the 
ancients,  as  we  learn  fix>m  Pliny  ;^  and  had  been 
ascribed  to  human  giants,  to  elephants  imported  by 

«  Lyell,  1.  70.  «  lb.  74.  "  lb.  16, 

^  out.  Kat,  lib.  xxxrl.  18. 
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the  Romans,  and  to  many  other  origins.  But  in  1796, 
Cavier  had  examined  these  opinions  with  a  more  pro- 
found knowledge  than  hia  predecessors;  and  he  thus 
stated  the  result  of  his  researches.^  '  With  regard  to 
what  have  been  called  the  fossil  remains  of  elephants, 
from  Tentxelius  to  Pallas,  I  believe  that  I  am  in  a 
condition  to  prove,  that  they  belong  to  animals  which 
were  very  clearly  dLffisrent  in  species  from  our  existing 
elephants,  although  they  resembled  them  sufficiently  to 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  genera.*  He  had 
founded  this  conclusion  principally  on  the  structure  of 
the  teeth,  which  he  found  to  differ  in  the  Asiatic  and 
African  elephant ;  while,  in  the  fossil  animal,  it  was 
different  from  both.  But  he  also  reasoned  in  part  on 
the  form  of  the  skull,  of  which  the  best-known  example 
had  been  described  in  the  FhUosaphiccU  Tranmctions 
as  early  as  1737.^  'As  soon,'  says  Cuvier,  at  a  later 
period,  '  as  I  became  acquainted  with  Messerschmidt's 
drawing,  and  joined  to  the  differences  which  it  pre- 
sented, those  which  I  had  myself  observed  in  the 
inferior  jaw  and  the  molar  teeth,  I  no  longer  doubted 
that  the  fossil  elephants  were  of  a  species  different  from 
the  Indian  elephant.  This  idea,  which  I  announced  to 
the  Institute  in  the  month  of  January,  1796,  opened 
to  me  views  entirely  new  respecting  the  theory  of  the 
earth ;  and  determined  me  to  devote  myself  to  the  long 
researches  and  to  the  assiduous  labours  which  have  now 
occupied  me  for  twenty-five  years.'  ^ 

We  have  here,  then,  the  starting-point  of  those 
researches  concerning  extinct  animals,  which,  ever 
since  that  time,  have  attracted  so  large  a  share  of  notice 
from  geologists  and  from  the  world.  Guvier  could 
hardly  have  anticipated  the  vast  storehouse  of  materials 
which  lay  under  his  feet,  ready  to  supply  him  occupa- 
tion of  the  most  intense  interest  in  the  career  on  which 
he  had  thus  entered     The  examination  of  the  strata 


9  if  An.  In»t.  Ifath.  ei  Phyi.  senehmldt  in  174a.  PhU.TVwu. 
torn.  ii.  p.  4.  xl.  446. 

^  Defcribed  by  Breyne  from  a  V  Ouemens  Fos9iU8,§9COBd  edH. 
fpeelmen  found  in  Siberia  by  M««-   i.  1 78. 
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on  which  Paris  stands,  and  of  which  its  buildings 
consist,  supplied  him  with  animals,  not  only  different 
from  existing  ones,  but  some  of  them  of  great  size  and 
curious  peculiarities.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
remains  which  these  strata  contain  was  undertaken 
soon  after  the  period  we  have  referred  to.  In  1803, 
Defrance  had  collected  several  hundreds  of  unde- 
scribed  species  of  shells;  and  Lamarck^  began  a  series 
of  Memoirs  upon  them;  remodelling  the  whole  of 
Conchologj,  in  order  that  they  might  be  included  in 
its  classifications.  And  two  years  afterwards  (1804) 
appears  the  first  of  Cuvier's  grand  series  of  Memoirs 
containing  the  restoration  of  the  vertebrate  animals  of 
these  strata.  In  this  vast  natural  museum,  and  in  con- 
tributions from  other  parts  of  the  globe,  he  discovered 
the  most  extraordinary  creatures : — ^the  Palseotherium,*' 
which  is  intermediate  between  the  horse  and  the  pig ; 
the  Anoplotherium,  which  stands  nearest  to  the  rhino- 
ceros and  the  tapir ;  the  Megalonix  and  Megatherium, 
animals  of  the  sloth  tribe,  but  of  the  size  of  the  ox  and 
the  rhinoceroa  The  Memoirs  which  contained  these 
and  many  other  discoveries,  set  the  naturalists  to  woiic 
in  every  part  of  Europe. 

Another  very  curious  class  of  animals  was  brought 
to  light  principally  by  the  geologists  of  England; 
animals  of  which  the  bones,  found  in  the  lias  stratum, 
were  at  first  supposed  to  be  those  of  crocodiles.  But 
in  1816,^  Sir  Everard  Home  says, '  In  truth,  on  a  con- 
sideration of  this  skeleton,  we  cannot  but  be  inclined 
to  believe,  that  among  the  animals  destroyed  by  the 
catastrophes  of  remote  antiquity,  there  had  been  some 
at  least  that  differ  so  entirely  in  their  structure  firom 
any  which  now  exist  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
arrange  their  fossil  remains  with  any  known  class  of 
animals.'  The  animal  thus  referred  to,  being  clearly 
intermediate  between  fishes  and  lizards,  was  named  by 
Mr.  Konig,  Ichthyosaurus;  and  its  structure  and  con- 


*  AfuuUet  du  3N§htm  ^Biti,  Kot  torn.  1.  p.  308,  and  the  fonowin^ 
Tolamet.  -*  ]>autniiuon,  ii.  41 1. 

*>  PhiL  TnmM.  1816,  p.  40. 
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s^itiition'  were  more  precisely  deieiiniDed  by  Mr.  Cooy* 
beare  in  1821,  when  he  had  occasion  to  compare  with 
it  another  extinct  animal  of  which  he  and  Mr.  de  la 
Beche  had  collected  the  remains.  This  animal,  still 
more  nearly  approaching  the  lizard  tribe,  was  by  Mr. 
Conybeare  called  Flesioaaurus,^^  Of  each  of  these  two 
genera  several  species  were  afterwards  found. 
'  Before  this  time,  the  differences  of  the  races  of 
animals  and  plants  belonging  to  the  past  and  the 
present  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  had  become  a 
leading  subject  of  speculation  among  geological  natu- 
ralists. The  science  produced  by  this  study  of  the 
natural  history  of  former  states  of  the  earth  has  been 
termed  PalcBcmlclagy ;  and  there  is  no  branch  of  human 
knowledge  more  fitted  to  stir  men's  wonder,  or  to 
Excite  them  to  the  widest  physiological  speculations. 
But  in  the  present  part  of  our  history  this  science 
requires  our  notice,  only  ho  far  as  it  aims  at  the 
restoration  of  the  types  of  ancient  animals,  on  clear 
and  undoubted  principles  of  comparative  anatomy.  To 
show  how  extensive  and  how  conclusive  is  the  science 
when  thus  directed,  we  need  only  refer  to  Cuvier*s 
OMemens  FossUes,-^^  a  work  of  vast  labour  and  pro- 
found knowledge,  which  has  opened  wide  the  doors  of 
this  part  of  geology.  I  do  not  here  attempt  even  to 
mention  the  labours  of  the  many  other  eminent  con- 
tributors to  Palffiontology;  as  Brocchi,  Des  Hayes, 
Sowerby,  Gk)ldfuss,  Agassiz,  who  have  employed  them- 
selves on  animals,  and  Schlottheim,  Brongniart,  Hutton, 
lindley,  on  plants. 

iand  Ed.]  [Among  the  many  valuable  contributions 
'aliBontology  in  more  recent  times,  I  may  especially 
mention  Mr.  Owen's  Reports  on  British  Fossil  ReptUes, 
on  British  Fossil  MamnwUa^  and  on  the  Extinct  Animals 
ofAvMralia,  with  descriptions  of  certain  Fossils  indi- 
cative of  large  Marsupial  Pachydermata :  and  M. 
Agassiz's  Report  on  the  Fossil  Fishes  of  the  Devonian 


'*  Oeol,  Trant.  ▼ol.  t. 
^  The  first  edftion  appeared  in  i8ia,  consisting  principally  of  the 
Memoirs  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
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System,  his  Synoptical  Table  of  Britieh  FosaU  FMeg, 
and  his  Report  on  the  FSshes  of  the  London  Clay,  All 
these  are  contained  in  the  volumes  produced  by  the 
British  Association  from  1839  to  1845. 

A  new  and  most  important  instrument  of  paleeonto- 
logical  investigation  has  been  put  in  the  geologist's  hand 
by  Prof.  Owen  8  discovery,  that  the  internal  structure 
of  teeth,  as  disclosed  by  the  microscope,  is  a  means  of 
determining  the  kind  of  the  animal.  He  has  carried 
into  every  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  an  examination 
founded  upon  this  discovery,  and  has  published  the 
results  of  this  in  his  Odontography,  As  an  example  of 
the  application  of  this  character  of  animals,  I  may 
mention  that  a  tooth  brought  from  Riga  by  Sir  R, 
Murchison  was  in  this  way  ascertained  by  Mr.  Owen 
to  belong  to  a  fish  of  the  genus  Dendrodue.  {Geology  of 
Russia  J  i.  67.)] 

When  it  had  thus  been  established,  that  the  strata 
of  the  earth  are  characterized  by  innumerable  remains 
of  the  organized  beings  which  formerly  inhabited  it, 
and  that  anatomical  and  physiological  considerations 
must  be  carefully  and  skilfully  applied  in  order  rightly 
to  interpret  these  characters,  the  geologist  and  the 
palaeontologist  obviously  had,  brought  before  them, 
many  very  wide  and  striking  questions  Of  these  we 
may  give  some  instances;  but,  in  the  first  place,  we 
may  add  a  few  words  concerning  those  eminent  philo- 
sophers to  whom  the  science  owed  the  basis  on  which 
succeeding  sjieculations  were  to  be  built. 

Sect.  5. — Intellectual  Characters  of  the  Founders  of 
Systematic  Descriptive  Geology, 

It  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  course  we  have 
pursued  in  treating  of  other  subjects,  that  we  should 
attempt  to  point  out,  in  the  founders  of  the  science 
now  under  consideration,  those  intellectual  qualities 
and  habits  to  which  we  ascribe  their  success.  The  very 
recent  date  of  the  generalizations  of  geology,  which  has 
hardly  allowed  us  time  to  distinguish  the  calm  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  judges,  might,  in  this 
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instanoe,  relieve  us  from  such  a  duty;  but  since  our 
plan  appears  to  suggest  it,  we  will,  at  least,  endeavour 
to  mark  the  characters  of  the  founders  of  geology,  by  a 
few  of  their  prominent  lines. 

The  three  persons  who  mu»t  be  looked  upon  as  the 
main  authors  of  geological  classification  are,  Werner, 
Smith,  and  Cuvier.  These  three  men  were  of  very  dif- 
ferent mental  constitution;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  not  be 
difficult  to  compare  them,  in  reference  to  those  qualities 
which  we  have  all  along  represented  as  the  main  features 
of  the  discoverer's  genius,  clearness  of  ideas,  the  pos- 
session of  numerous  facts,  and  the  power  of  bringing 
these  two  elements  into  contact. 

In  the  German,  considering  him  as  a  geologist^  the 
ideal  element  predominated.  That  Werner's  powers  of 
external  discrimination  were  extremely  acute,  we  have 
seen  in  speaking  of  him  as  a  mineralogist;  and  his 
talent  and  tendency  for  classifying  were,  in  his  mine- 
ralogical  studies,  fully  fed  by  an  abundant  store  of 
observation;  but  when  he  came  to  apply  this  metho- 
dizing power  to  geology,  the  love  of  system,  so  'fostered, 
appears  to  have  been  too  strong  for  the  collection  of 
fiitcts  he  had  to  deal  with.  As  we  have  already  said,  he 
promulgated,  as  representing  the  world,  a  scheme  col- 
lected from  a  province,  and  even  too  hastily  gathered 
from  that  narrow  field.  Yet  his  intense  spirit  of 
method  in  some  measure  compensated  for  other  defi- 
ciencies, and  enabled  him  to  give  the  character  of  a 
science  to  what  had  been  before  a  collection  of  miscel- 
laneous phenomena.  The  ardour  of  system-making 
produced  a  sort  of  fusion,  which,  however  superficial, 
served  to  bind  together  the  mass  of  incoherent  and 
mixed  materials,  and  thus  to  form,  though  by  strange 
and  anomalous  means,  a  structure  of  no  small  strength 
and  durability,  like  the  ancient  vitrified  structures 
which  we  find  in  some  of  our  mountain  regions. 

Of  a  very  different  temper  and  character  was  William 
Smith.  No  literary  cultivation  of  his  youth  awoke  in 
him  the  speculative  love  of  symmetry  and  system;  but. 
a  singular  clearness  and  precision  of  the  classifying 
power,  which  he  possessed  as  a  native  talent^  was  exer- 
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ctsed  and  developed  by  exactlj  those  geological  &ct8 
aimong  which  his  philosophical  task  lay.  Some  of  the 
advances  which  he  made,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  at 
least  entered  upon  by  others  who  preceded  him :  but 
of  all  this  he  wiis  ignorant;  and,  perhaps,  went  on  more 
steadily  and  eagerly  to  work  out  his  own  ideas,  from 
the  persuasion  that  they  were  entirely  his  own.  At  a 
later  period  of  his  life,  he  himself  published  an  account 
of  the  views  which  had  animated  him  in  his  earlier 
progress.  In  this  account^  he  dates  his  attempts  to 
discriminate  and  connect  strata  from  the  year  1790,  at 
which  time  he  was  twenty  years  old.  In  1792,  he 
'  had  considered  how  he  could  best  represent  the  order 
of  superposition— continuity  of  course — and  general 
eastern  declination  of  the  strata.'  Soon  after,  doubts 
which  had  arisen  were  removed  by  the  '  discovery  of 
a  mode  of  identifying  the  strata  by  the  organized 
fossils  respectively  imbedded  therein.'  And  'thus 
stored  with  ideas,*  as  he  expresses  himself,  he  began 
to  communicate  them  to  his  friends.  In  all  this,  we 
see  great  vividness  of  thought  and  activity  of  mind, 
unfolding  itself  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  fJEicts 
with  which  it  had  to  deal  We  are  reminded  of  that 
Cyclopean  architecture  in  which  each  stone,  as  it 
occurs,  is,  with  wonderful  ingenuity,  and  with  the 
least  possible  alteration  of  its  form,  shaped  so  as  to  fit 
its  place  in  a  solid  and  lasting  edifice. 

Different  yet  again  was  the  character  (as  a  geological 
discoverer)  of  the  great  naturalist  of  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  that  part  of  his  labouia 
of  which  we  have  now  to  speak,  Cuvier*s  dominant 
ideas  were  rather  physiological  than  geological  In 
his  views  of  past  physical  changes,  he  did  not  seek  to 
include  any  ranges  of  &cts  which  lay  much  beyond 
the  narrow  field  of  the  Paris  basin.  But  his  sagacity 
in  applying  his  own  great  principle  of  the  Conditions 
of  Existence,  gave  him  a  jieculiar  and  unparalleled 
power  in  interpreting  the  most  imperfect  fosul  records 
of  extinct  anatomy.     In  the  constitution  of  his  mind. 


B  PMl.  Mag.  i833,  Tol.  i.  p.  38. 
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all  philosophical  endowments  were  so  admirably  deve- 
loped and  disciplined,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say, 
whether  more  of  his  power  was  due  to  genius  or  to 
culture.  The  talent  of  classifying  which  he  exercised 
in  geology,  was  the  result  of  the  most  complete  know- 
ledge and  skill  in  zoology;  while  his  views  concerning 
the  revolutions  which  had  taken  place  in  the  organic 
and  inorganic  world,  were  in  no  small  degree  aided  by 
an  extraordinary  command  of  historical  and  other 
literature.  His  guiding  ideas  had  been  formed,  his 
facta  had  been  studied,  by  the  assuitance  of  all  the 
sciences  which  could  be  made  to  bear  upon  them.  In 
his  geological  labours  we  seem  to  see  some  beautiful 
temple,  not  only  firm  and  fidr  in  itself,  but  decorated 
with  sculpture  and  painting,  and  rich  in  all  that  art 
and  labour,  memory  and  imagination,  can  contribute 
to  its  beauty. 

[2nd  Ed.  J  [Sir  Charles  Lyell  (B.  L  c.  iv.)  has  quoted 
with  approval  what  I  have  elsewhere  said,  that  the 
advancement  of  three  of  the  main  divisions  of  geology 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  was  promoted 
principally  by  tibe  three  great  nations  of  Europe, — the* 
German,  the  English,  and  the  French : — ^Mineralogical 
Geology  by  the  German  school  of  Werner; — Secondary 
Geology  by  Smith  and  his  English  successors; — Ter- 
tiary Geology  by  Cuvier  and  his  fellow-labourers  in 
France.] 
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Sequel  to  the  Formatiok  of  Systexatio 
Descbiptiye  GEoijoaY. 


Sect,  I. — Reception  cmd  Diffusion  of  Systemaiie 

Geology, 

IF  our  nearness  to  the  time  of  the  discoyeries  to  which 
we  have  just  referred,  embairaaseB  us  in  speaking 
of  their  authors,  it  makes  it  still  more  difficult  to  narrate 
the  reception  with  which  these  discoveries  met.  Yet 
here  we  may  notice  a  few  ieyois  which  may  not  be  with- 
out their  interest. 

The  impression  which  Werner  made  upon  his  hearers 
was  very  strong ;  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  dijsciples 
were  gathered  to  his  school  from  every  coimtry,  and 
then  went  forth  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  animated 
by  the  views  which  they  had  caught  firom  him.  We 
may  say  of  him,  as  has  been  so  wisely  said  of  a  philo- 
sopher of  a  very  different  kind,^  *  He  owed  his  influraice 
to  various  causes;  at  the  head  of  which  may  be  placed 
that  genius  for  system,  which,  though  it  cramps  the 
growth  of  knowledge,  perhaps  finally  atones  for  that 
mischief  by  the  zeal  and  activity  which  it  rouses  among 
followers  and  opponents,  who  discover  truth  by  accident, 
when  in  pursuit  of  wea{)ons  for  their  warfare.'  The 
list  of  Werner's  pupils  for  a  considerable  period  in- 
cluded most  of  the  principal  geologists  of  Europe ;  as 
Freisleben,  Mohs,  Esmark,  d' Andiada,  Raumer,  Engel- 
hart,  Charpentier,  Brocchi  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
and  Leopold  von  Buch  went  forth  from  his  school  to 
observe  America  and  Siberia,  the  isles  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  coast  of  Norway.  Professor  Jameson  estan 
blished  at  Edinburgh  a  Wemerian  Society;  and  his 
lecture-room  became  a  second  center  of  Wemeriaa 

*  Maokintoth  on  HoLbei,  Dissert,  p.  i77* 
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doctrines,  whence  proceeded  many  zealous  geological 
observers;  among  these  we  maj  mention  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished,  M.  Ami  Bou6,  though,  like  several 
others,  he  soon  cast  away  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the 
Wemerian  school.  The  olaseofications  of  this  school 
were,  however,  diffused  over  the  civilized  world  with 
extraordinary  success;  and  were  looked  upon  with 
great  respect,  till  the  study  of  organic  fossOs  threw  them 
into  the  shade. 

Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  long  pursued  his  own 
thoughts  without  aid  and  without  sympathy.  About 
1799,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  few  gentlemen  (Dr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Eichardson,  Mr.  Townsend,  and  Mr. 
Davies,)  who  had  already  given  some  attention  to 
organic  fossils,  and  who  were  astonished  to  find  his 
knowledge  so  much  more  exact  and  extensive  than 
their  own.  From  this  time  he  conceived  the  intention 
of  publishing  his  discoveries;  but  the  want  of  literary 
leisure  and  habits  long  prevented  him.  His  knowledge 
was  orally  communicated  without  reserve  to  many 
persons;  and  thus  gradually  and  insensibly  became 
part  of  the  public  stock.  When  this  diffusion  of  his 
views  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  his  friends  began  to 
complain  that  the  author  of  them  was  deprived  of  his 
well-merited  share  of  fi&me.  His  delay  in  publication 
made  it  difficult  to  remedy  this  wrong;  for  soon  after 
he  published  his  Geological  Map  of  England,  another 
appeared,  founded  upon  separate  observations;  and 
though,  perhaps,  not  quite  independent  of  his,  yet  in 
many  respects  much  more  detailed  and  correct  Thus, 
though  his  general  ideas  obtained  universal  currency, 
he  did  not  assume  his  due  prominence  as  a  geologist 
In  1 8 18,  a  generous  attempt  was  made  to  direct  a 
proper  degree  of  public  gratitude  to  him,  in  an  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Eeview,  the  production  of  Dr.  Fitton, 
a  distinguished  English  geologist  And  when  the 
eminent  philosopher,  Wollaston,  had  bequeathed  to  the 
G^logical  Society  of  London  a  fund  from  which  a  gold 
medal  was  to  be  awarded  to  geological  services,  the 
first  of  such  medals  was,  in  1 83 1 , '  given  to  Mr.  William 
Smithy  in  consideration  of  his  being  a  great  original 
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diflcoyerer  in  English  geology;  and  especiAllj  for  his 
having  been  the  first  in  this  country  to  discoyer  and 
to  teach  the  identification  of  strata,  and  to  determine 
their  succession  by  means  of  their  imbedded  fossils.* 

Cuyier's  discoyeries,  on  the  other  hand,  both  from 
the  high  philosophic  fi&me  of  their  author,  and  from 
their  intrinsic  importance,  arrested  at  once  the  atten- 
tion  of  scientific  Europe;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
undoubted  priority  of  Smith's  labours,  for  a  long  time 
were  looked  upon  as  the  starting-point  of  our  know- 
ledge of  organic  fossils.  And,  in  reality,  although 
Cuyier's  memoirs  derived  the  greatest  part  of  their 
value  from  his  zoological  conclusions,  they  reflected 
back  no  small  portion  of  interest  on  the  classifications 
of  strata^  which  were  involved  in  his  inferences.  And 
the  views  which  he  presented  gave  to  geology  au 
attractive  and  striking  character,  and  a  connexion  with 
large  physiological  as  well  as  physical  principles,  which 
added  incomparably  to  its  dignity  and  charm. 

In  tracing  the  reception  and  diffusion  of  doctrines 
such  SA  those  of  Smith  and  Cuvier,  we  ought  not  to 
omit  to  notice  more  especially  the  formation  and  histoiy 
of  the  Creological  Society  of  London,  just  mentioned. 
It  was  established  in  1807,  with  a  view  to  multiply 
and  record  observations,  and  patiently  to  await  the 
result  at  some  future  period;  that  is,  its  founders 
resolved  to  apply  themselves  to  Descriptive  (Geology, 
thinking  the  time  not  come  for  that  theoretical  geology 
which  had  then  long  fired  the  controversial  ai^our  of 
Neptunists  and  Plutonists.  The  first  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  this  society  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  this  volume^  savour 
of  the  notions  of  the  Wemeriau  school ;  and  there  are 
papers  on  some  of  the  districts  in  England  most  rich 
in  fossils,  which,  Mr.  Conybeare  says,  well  exhibit  the 
low  state  of  secondary  geology  at  that  period.  But  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Parkinson  refers  to  the  (tiscoveries  both 
of  Smith  and  of  Cuvier;  and  in  the  next  volume, 
Mr.  Webster  gives  an  account  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
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following  the  admirable  model  of  CuTier  and  Brong- 
niart*s  account  of  the  Paris  basin.  *If  .we  compare 
this  memoir  of  Mr.  Webster  with  the  preceding  one  of 
Dr.  Berger,  (also  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,)  they  at  once 
show  themselves  to  belong  to  two  yery  distinct  eras  of 
science;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  their  respective  publication  was 
onlv  three  or  four  years.*' 

Among  the  events  belonging  to  the  diffusion  of 
sound  geological  views  in  this  country,  we  may  notice 
the  publication  of  a  little  volume  entitled,  The  Geology 
of  England  and  Wales,  by  Mr.  Conybeare  and  Mr. 
Phillips,  in  1821;  an  event  &r  more  important  than, 
from  the  modest  form  and  character  of  the  work,  it 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  By  describing  in  detail 
the  geological  structure  and  circumstances  of  one  part 
of  Englatid,  (at  least  as  fu*  downwards  as  the  coal,)  it 
enabled  a  very  wide  class  of  readers  to  understand  and 
verify  the  classifications  which  geology  had  then  very 
recently  established;  while  the  extentdve  knowledge 
and  philosophical  spirit  of  Mr.  Conybeare  rendered  it, 
under  the  guise  of  a  topographical  enumeration,  in 
reality  a  profound  and  instructive  scientific  treatise. 
The  vast  impulse  which  it  gave  to  the  study  of  sound 
descriptive  geology  was  felt  and  acknowledged  in  other 
countries,  as  well  as  in  Britain. 

Since  that  period.  Descriptive  Geology  in  England 
has  constantly  advanced.  The  advance  has  been  due 
mainly  to  the  labours  of  the  members  of  the  C^logical 
Society;  on  whose  merits  as  cultivators  of  their  science, 
none  but  those  who  are  themselves  masters  of  the 
subject,  have  a  right  to  dwelL  Yet  some  parts  of  the 
scientific  character  of  these  men  may  be  appreciated  by 
the  general  speculator;  for  they  have  shown  that 
there  are  no  talents  and  no  endowments  which  may 
not  find  their  fitting  employment  in  this  science. 
Besides  that  they  have  united  laborious  research  and 
comprehensive  views,  acuteness  and  learning,  zeal  and 
knowledge ;  the  philosophical  eloquence  with  which 
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they  h&ye  conducted  their  discussionB  has  had  a  most 
beneficial  influence  on  the  tone  of  their  specuhitions ; 
and  their  researches  in  the  field,  which  have  carried 
them  into  eveiy  country  and  every  class  of  society, 
have  given  them  that  prompt  and  liberal  spirit,  and 
that  open  and  cordial  bearing,  which  results  from 
intercourse  with  the  world  on  a  lai^e  and  unfettered 
scale.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  our  time, 
Practical  Geology  has  been  one  of  the  best  schools  of 
philosophical  and  general  culture  of  mind. 

Sect.  a. — Application  of  Systematic  Oeology. 
Geological  Surveys  and  Maps. 

Such  surveys  as  that  which  Conybeare  and  Phillips's 
book  presented  with  respect  to  England,  were  not  only 
a  means  of  disseminating  the  knowledge  implied  in 
the  classifications  of  such  a  work,  but  they  were  alao 
an  essential  part  of  the  Application  and  fbctenaion  of 
the  principles  established  by  the  founders  of  Systematic 
Oeology.  As  soon  as  the  truth  of  such  a  system  was 
generally  acknowledged,  the  persuasion  of  the  propriety 
of  geological  surveys  and  maps  of  each  country  could 
not  but  impress  itself  on  men's  minds. 

When  the  earlier  writers,  as  Lister  and  Fontenelle, 
spoke  of  mineralogical  and  fossilological  maps,  they 
could  hardly  be  said  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  which  they  thus  used.  But  when  subsequent 
classifications  had  shown  how  such  a  suggestion  might 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  to  what  important  conse- 
quences it  might  lead,  the  task  was  undertaken  in 
various  countries  in  a  vigorous  and  consistent  manner. 
In  England,  besides  Smith's  map,  another,  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Greenough,  was  published  by  the  Geological 
Society  in  1 8 1 9 ;  and,  being  founded  on  very  numerous 
observations  of  the  author  and  his  friends,  made  with 
great  labour  and  cost,  was  not  only  an  important  cor- 
rection and  confirmation  of  Smith's  labours,  but  a 
valuable  storehouse  and  standard  of  what  had  then 
been  done  in  English  geology.  Leopold  von  Buch  had 
constructed  a  geological  map  of  a  large  portion  of 
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Germany,  about  the  same  period;  biit^  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  he  had  thus  attempted,  he  still 
forbore  to  publish  it.  At  a  later  period,  and  as  materiak 
accumulated,  more  detailed  maps  of  parts  of  Germany 
were  produced  by  Hoffmann  and  othem  The  French 
government  entrusted  to  a  distinguished  Professor  of 
the  School  of  Mines^  (M.  Brochant  de  Yilliers,)  the 
task  of  constructing  a  map  of  France  on  the  model  of 
Mr.  Greenongh*B;  associating  with  him  two  younger 
persons,  selected  for  their  energy  and  talents,  MM.  de 
Beaumont  and  Dufr^noy.  We  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  speak  of  the  execution  of  this  survey. 
By  various  persons,  geological  maps  of  almost  every 
country  and  province  of  Europe,  and  of  many  parts  of 
Asia  and  America,  have  been  published.  I  need  not 
enumerate  these,  but  I  may  refer  to  the  account  given 
of  them  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  in  the  Reports  of  the  BrUiah 
Aaeociation  for  1833,  p.  384.  These  various  essays 
may  be  considered  as  contributions,  though  hitherto 
undoubtedly  very  imperfect  ones,  to  that  at  which 
Descriptive  Geology  ought  to  aim,  and  which  is  requi- 
site as  a  foundation  for  sound  theory; — a  complete 
geological  survey  of  the  whole  earth.  But  we  must 
say  a  few  words  respecting  the  language  in  which  such 
a  survey  must  be  written. 

As  we  have  already  said,  that  condition  which 
made  such  maps  and  the  accompanying  descriptions 
possible,  was  that  the  strata  and  their  contents  had 
previously  undergone  classification  and  arrangement  at 
the  hands  of  the  fathers  of  geology.  Classification,  in 
this  as  in  other  cases,  implied  names  which  should 
give  to  the  classes  distinctness  and  permanence ;  and 
when  the  series  of  strata  belonging  to  one  country 
were  referred  to  in  the  description  of  another,  in  which 
they  appeared,  as  was  usually  the  case,  under  an  aspect 
at  least  somewhat  different,  the  supposed  identification 
required  a  peculiar  study  of  each  case;  and  thus  Geology 
had  arrived  at  the  point,  which  we  have  before  had  to 
notice  as  one  of  the  stages  of  the  progress  of  Classifica- 
tory  Botany,  at  which  a  technical  nomendaiwre  and  a 
well-understood  synonymy  were  essential  parte  of  the 
science. 
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Sect,  3. — Geological  Nomenclature. 

By  Nomenclature  we  mean  a  system  of  names;  and 
hence  we  cannot  speak  of  a  Geological  Nomenclatui-e 
till  we  come  to  Werner  and  Smith.  The  earlier  mine- 
ralogists had  employed  names,  often  artificial  and 
arbitrary,  for  special  minerals,  but  no  technical  and 
constant  names  for  strata.  The  elements  of  Werner's 
names  for  the  members  of  his  geological  series  were 
words  in  use  among  miners,  as  Gneiss,  Grauwacke^ 
Thonschiefer,  Rothe  tocUe  liegende,  Zechstein;  or  arbi- 
trary names  of  the  mineralogists,  as  Syenite,  Sei^ 
pentine.  Porphyry,  Granite.  But  the  more  technical 
part  of  his  phraseology  was  taken  from  that  which  is 
the  worst  kind  of  name,  arbitrary  numeration.  Thus 
he  had  hiA  first  sandstone  formation,  second  sandstone, 
thi/rd  sandstone ;  first  flotz  limestone,  second  flotz  lime- 
stone, third  flotz  limestone.  Such  names  are,  beyond 
all  others,  liable  to  mistake  in  their  application,  and 
likely  to  be  expelled  by  the  progress  of  knowledge ; 
and  accordingly,  though  the  Wemerian  names  for  rocks 
mineralogically  distinguished,  have  still  some  currency, 
his  sandstones  and  limestones,  after  creating  endless 
confusion  while  his  authority  had  any  sway,  have  utterly 
disappeared  from  good  geological  works. 

The  nomenclature  of  Smith  was  founded  upon  Eng- 
lish provincial  terms  of  very  barbarous  aspect^  a^ 
Combrash,  Lias,  GauU,  Chinch  Clay,  Coral  Rag,  Yet 
these  terms  were  widely  diffused  when  his  clasEofication 
was  generally  accepted ;  they  kept  their  place,  precisely 
because  they  had  no  systematic  signification ;  and  many 
of  them  are  at  present  part  of  the  geological  language 
of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Another  kind  of  names  which  has  been  very  pre- 
valent among  geologists  are  those  borrowed  from  places. 
Thus  the  Wemerians  spoke  of  Alpine  Limestone  and 
Jura  Limestone;  the  English,  of  Kimmeridge  Clay  and 
Oxford  Clay,  Purbeck  Marble,  and  Portland  Rock. 
These  names,  referring  to  the  stratum  of  a  known 
locality  as  a  ij^,  were  good,  as  far  as  an  identity  with 
that  type  l^d  been  traced ;  but  when  this  had  been 
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incompletely  done,  they  were  liable  to  great  ambiguity* 
If  the  Alps  or  the  Jura  contain  several  formations  of 
limestone,  such  terms  as  we  have  noticed,  borrowed 
from  those  mountains,  cease  to  be  necessarily  definite^ 
and  may  give  rise  to  much  confusion. 

Descriptive  names,  although  they  might  be  supposed 
to  be  the  best,  have^  in  &ct,  rarely  been  fortunate. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious; — ^the  mark  which  has 
been  selected  for  description  may  easily  fail  to  be 
essential ;  and  the  obvious  connexions  of  natural  &ct8 
may  overleap  the  arbitrary  definition.  As  we  have 
already  stated  in  the  history  of  botany,  the  establish^ 
ment  of  descriptive  marks  of  real  classes  presupposes 
the  important  but  difficult  step,  of  the  discovery  of 
such  marks.  Hence  those  descriptive  names  only  hav^ 
been  really  useful  in  geology  which  have  been  used 
without  any  scrupulous  regard  to  the  appropriateness 
of  the  description.  The  Green  Sand  may  be  white^ 
brown,  or  red;  the  Mountain  LimeeUme  may  occur 
only  in  valleys;  the  Ooliie  may  have  no  roe-like  struc- 
ture; and  yet  these  maybe  excellent  geological  names, 
if  they  be  applied  to  formations  geologically  identical 
with  those  which  the  phrases  originally  designated  Th^ 
signification  may  assist  the  memory,  but  must  not  b^ 
allowed  to  subjugate  the  fisMmlty  of  natural  classification. 

The  terms  which  have  been  formed  by  geologists  in 
recent  times  have  been,  drawn  frt>m  sources  similar  to 
those  of  the  older  ones,  and  will  have  their  fortune 
determined  by  the  same  conditions.  Thus  Mr.  Lyell 
has  given  to  the  divisions  of  the  tertiary  strata  the 
ap|)ellations  PleiocenSf  Meiocene,  Eocene,  accordingly  as 
they  contain  a  majority  of  recent  species  of  shells,  a 
mmorUy  of  such  species,  or  a  small  proportion  of  living 
species,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  the 
da/um  of  the  existing  stale  of  the  animate  creation. 
But  in  this  case,  he  wisely  treats  his  distinctions,  not 
SA  definitions,  but  as  the  marks  of  natural  groups. 
.'  The  plurality  of  species  indicated  by  the  name  plei4)^ 
cene,  must  not/  he  says,^  '  be  understood  to  imply  an 
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kbaoluto  nujori&r  of  recent  fi>nil  ahelU  in  ill  aoM,  but 

»  oomiwratiTe  ptepondentioe  whwever  the  pleiooene 

e  ooDtraated  with  stnta  of  the  period  immediately 


Hr.  Ljell  might  Iutv  added,  that  no  prariae  par- 
oentage  of  recent  ^teciea,  nor  my  nomeriMl  criterioa 
whatever,  can  be  allowed  to  overbear  the  eloaer  natnral 
relations  of  etntta.,  proved  by  evidenoe  of  a  auperior 
kind,  if  such  can  be  found.  And  thia  wonld  be  the 
proper  answer  to  the  objection  made  by  Mr.  De  la 
Beohe  to  theea  names ;  namely,  that  it  may  baj^Mii 
that  the  metOMM  rooka  of  one  conntry  may  be  of  t)i« 
nme  date  ae  the  fiMoMne  of  another;  the  same  fonn»- 
tioa  having  in  one  plaoe  a  majority,  in  another,  a 
minority  of  existing  speciee.  We  ai«  not  to  ran  into 
this  inoongroit^,  for  we  are  not  so  to  ^»ply  the  nmip«^t 
The  formation  which  has  been  called  jdeiooene,  most 
oontiQue  to  be  so  called,  even  where  tte  majority  of 
recent  species  fitils;  and  all  rocks  that  agree  with  that 
in  date,  withont  fHirther  reference  to  the  nnmerioal 
relations  of  their  foeailB,  most  also  share  in  the  name. 

To  invent  good  names  for  these  Imi^  drrisiona  of 
the  seriM  of  itrsCa  is  indeed  extremely  difficult.  The 
term  Ooliu  is  an  instanoe  in  which  a  deacriptive  word 
haa  beoome  permanent  in  a  case  of  thia  kind;  and,  in 
imitation  of  it,  PateiliU  (from  mwn'Xoc,  vnrious;)  has 
been  propoeed  by  Mr.  Conybeare'  aa  a  name  for  the 
group  of  strata  inferior  to  the  oolites,  of  which  tiie 
Vaneffoitd  Sandstone  (Bunter  Saodstein,  Oris  Bigan^) 
ia  a  oonapionouB  member.  For  the  series  of  formations 
which  liea  immediately  over  the  rooka  in  which  no 
organic  reroaina  are  found,  the  term  TrwitUum  was 
long  used,  but  with  extreme  ambiguity  and  vagaeneaa. 
When  thia  seriea,  or  mther  the  upper  part  of  it,  waa 
well  examined  in  South  Wales,  where  it  conaista  of 
many  well-marked  members,  and  may  be  probably 
taken  aa  a  type  for  a  large  portion  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  beoune  neoeaaaiy  to  give  to  the  group  thus 
explored  a  name  not  neoeesarily  leading  to  saaumptioB 
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6r  controyers^.  Mr.  Mtirchison  selected  tlie  term 
Silvaian,  borrowed  ftom  the  former  iuhabitants  of  the 
coantiy  in  vhich  his  tjpes  were  found ;  and  this  is  « 
term  excellent  in  many  respects;  but  one  which  will 
probably  not  quite  supersede  ^  Transition,'  because,  in 
other  places,  transition  rocks  occur  which  correspond 
to  none  of  tiie  members  of  the  Silurian  region. 

Though  new  names  are  inevitaible  accompaniments 
of  new  views  of  dassification,  and  though,  therefore, 
the  geological  discoverer  must  be  allowed  a  right  to 
coin  them,  this  is  a  privilege  which,  for  the  siJ:e  of 
his  own  credit,  and  the  circulation  of  his  tokens,  he 
must  exercise  with  great  temperance  and  judgment. 
M.  Brongniart  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the 
neglect  of  this  caution.  Acting  upon  the  principle,  in 
itself  a  sound  one,  that  inconveniences  ariito  from 
geological  terms  which  have  a  mineralogieal  significa^ 
tion,  he  has  g^ven  an  entirely  new  list  of  names  of  the 
members  of  the  geological  series.  Thus  the  primitive 
unstratified  rocks  are  ierraina  (igalysiens;  the  transi- 
tion semi-compact  are  Ji^emUysiena ;  the  sedimentary 
strata  are  yzemiens;  the  diluvial  deposits  are  dyS" 
miens;  and  these  divisions  are  subdivided  by  designa- 
tions  equally  novel;  thus  of  the  'terrains  yzemiens,' 
members  are — the  terrains  dcutiqtieSf  ttUoniena,  pro* 
ieiques,  palcBotherienBf  epilymniques,  thcUassiqueifi  Such 
a  nomenclature  appears  to  labour  under  great  incon- 
veniences, since  Uie  terms  are  descriptive  in  their 
derivation  yet  are  not  generally  intelligible,  and  refer 
to  theoretical  views  yet  have  not  the  recommendation 
of  systematic  connexion. 

Sect,  4. — Geological  Syfionymyf  or  DeUrmiruUion  qf 

Geological  JEquivcUenU. 

It  will  easily  be  8U|^)08ed  that  with  so  many  different 
sources  of  names  as  we  have  mentioned,  the  same 
stratum  may  be  called  by  different  designations;  and 
thus  a  synonymy  may  be  necessary  for  geology;  as  it 

*  Brongnlui,  Tabteau  de»  Terraku,  i849. 
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WM  for  botany  in  the  tune  of  B&uhin,  when  the  same 
pUntB  had  been  spoken  of  by  eo  many  different  appella- 
tions in  different  authora.  But  in  reality,  the  syno- 
nymy of  geolt^  is  a  still  more  important  part  of  the 
Bubjeot  than  Uie  analogy  of  botany  would  lead  ns  to 
■appose.  For  in  plants,  the  species  are  really  fixed, 
and  easily  known  when  seen;  and  the  ambiguity  is 
only  in  the  imperfect  oommunication  or  oonfuaed  ideas 
of  the  observers.  But  in  geology,  the  identity  of  a 
stratum  or  formation  in  different  places,  though  not 
an  arbitrary,  may  be  a  very  doubtful  matter,  even  to 
him  who  has  seen  and  examined.  To  assign  its  right 
character  and  place  to  a  stratum  in  a  new  oountty,  is, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  establish  the  whole  geological 
history  of  the  country.  To  assume  that  the  same 
names  may  rightly  be  applied  to  the  strata  of  different 
countries,  is  to  take  for  granted,  not  indeed  the  Wer- 
nerian  dogma  of  universal  formations,  but  a  consider- 
able d^ree  of  generality  and  uniformity  in  the  known 
formations.  And  how  for  this  generality  and  uni- 
formi^  prevail,  observation  alone  can  teach.  The 
search  for  geological  synonyms  in  different  countries 
brings  before  us  two  questions ; — first,  are  there  such 
synonyms  %  and  only  in  the  second  place,  and  as  for  as 
they  occur,  vikat  are  theyl 

In  {act,  it  is  found  that  although  formations  which 
must  be  considered  as  geologically  identical  (becansa 
otherwise  no  claaaification  is  possible,}  do  extend  over 
large  regions,  and  pass  from  country  to  country,  their 
identity  includes  certain  modifications;  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  identity  and  of  the  modifications  are 
inseparably  involved  with  each  other,  and  aJmost  nece»- 
earily  entangled  with  theoretical  consideiutiona  And 
in  two  countries,  in  which  we  find  this  modified  coinci- 
dence, instead  of  saying  that  the  strata  are  identical, 
and  that  their  deeignations  are  synonyms,  we  may, 
with  more  propriety,  consider  them  as  two  oorreepond- 
ing  series;  of  whidi  the  members  of  the  one  may  be 
treated  as  tbe  Bepregentaliva  or  Jiquivalenlt  of  the 
members  of  tbe  other. 

This  doctrine   of  Beprasentatives    or  Eqaivalents 
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supposes  that  the  geological  phenomena  in  the  two 
countries  have  been  the  results  of  similar  series  of 
events,  which  have,  in  some  measure,  coincided  in  time 
and  order;  and  thus,  as  we  have  said,  refers  us  to  a 
theory.  But  yet,  considered  merely  as  a  step  in  classi- 
fication, the  comparison  of  the  geological  series  of  strata 
in  different  countries  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  important 
and  interesting.  Indeed,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  separation  of  Classificatory  from  Chemical  Mine- 
ralogy is  necessary  for  the  completion  of  mineralogical 
science,  the  comparative  Classification  of  the  stra^  of 
different  countries  according  to  their  resemblances  and 
differences  alone,  is  requisite  as  a  basis  for  a  Theory  of 
their  causes.  But,  as  will  easily  be  imagined  from  its 
nature,  this  part  of  descriptive  geology  deals  with  the 
most  difficult  and  the  most  elevated  problems;  and 
requires  a  rare  union  of  laborious  observation  with  a 
comprehensive  spirit  of  philosophical  classification. 

In  order  to  give  instances  of  this  process  (for  of  the 
vast  labour  and  great  talents  which  have  been  thus  ' 
employed  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  it  is  only 
instances  that  we  can  give,)  I  may  refer  to  the  geolo- 
gical survey  of  France,  which  was  executed,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  by  order  of  the  government  In  this 
undertaking  it  was  intended  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  whole  mineral  structure  of  France ;  but  no  small 
portion  of  this  knowledge  was  brought  into  view,  when 
a  synonymy  had  been  established  between  the  Secondary 
Bocks  of  France  and  the  corresponding  members  of  the 
English  and  (xerman  series,  which  had  been  so  well 
studied  as  to  have  become  classical  points  of  standard 
reference.  For  the  purpose  of  doing  this,  the  principal 
directors  of  the  survey,  MM.  Brochant  de  Yilliers,  De 
Beaumont,  and  Dufr6noy,  came  to  England  in  1822, 
and  following  the  steps  of  the  best  English  geologists, 
in  a  few  months  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
English  series.  They  then  returned  to  France,  and, 
starting  from  the  chedk  of  Paris  in  various  directions, 
travelled  on  the  lines  which  carried  them  over  the 
*  edges  of  the  strata  which  emerge  from  beneath  the 
chalk,  identifying,  as  they  could,  the  strata  with  their 
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foreign  onalogacM.  Thtiy  thus  reoogniied  nlroort  all  of 
the  prindpal  beds  of  Uie  oolitic  series  of  Englanil.' 
A.t  the  same  time  thej  found  differences  as  wall  •■ 
naembUnoes.  Thiu  the  Portliuid  and  Kimmeridge 
beds  of  France  vera  found  to  oontiun  in  abundance 
a  oerbun  shell,  the  yryphaa  virgula,  which  bad  not 
before  been  much  remu4ced  in  thoee  beds  in  En^and. 
With  regard  to  the  Bynonyma  in  Oennany,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  difiereooe  of  opinioa  otom  between 
M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  VL  Volti,^  the  fonoer  ctm- 
eidering  the  Gri»  de  Yoaget  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Sotht  Uxke  liegewU,  which  oooun  beneath  the  Zech- 
itein,  while  M,  Voltz  held  that  it  was  th^  lower  portion 
of  the  Bed  or  Variegated  Sand$lone  which  reste  on  the 
Zechstein. 

In  the  same  maimer,  &om  the  fint  promulgation  of 
the  Wemeriau  system,  attempts  were  nude  to  identify 
the  English  with  the  Oennaii  members  of  the  geological 
alphabet;  but  it  was  long  before  this  alphabet  was 
rightly  read.  Thus  the  English  geologists  who  fint 
tried  to  Apply  the  Wernerian  series  to  this  oountiy, 
conceived  the  Old  and  New  Bed  Sandstone  of  Ekigland 
to  be  the  same  witii  the  Old  and  Kew  Bed  Sandstoue 
ofWemer;  whereas  Werner's  Old  Bed,  the  Bothetodte 
li^ende,  is  above  the  cool,  while  the  English  Old  Red 
is  below  it.  This  mistake  led  to  a  further  ernmeous 
identifica'^on  of  our  Mountain  Limestone  with  Wemer'a 
First  Flotz  Limestone;  and  caused  an  ^most  inex- 
tricable confusion,  which,  even  at  a  recent  period,  has 
perplexed  the  views  of  Qennan  geologists  re^wcting 
this  country.  Again,  the  Lias  of  England  was,  at  fint, 
supposed  to  be  tJie  eqaivale&t  of  the  Unschelkalk  of 
Geniuuiy.  But  the  errour  of  this  identjfioation  was 
brought  into  view  by  examiootiona  and  disoussions  in 
whitdi  HU.  CEyenhausen  and  Dechen  took  the  leadj 
and  at  a  later  period,  Professor  Sedgwick,  by  a  labtnious 
examination  of  the  strata  of  England,  was  enabled  to 
show  the  true  relation  of  this  part  of  the  geology  of 
the  two  countries.     According  to  him,  the  New  Bed 

I  De  l>  B«che,  llaimal,  lel.  •  lb.  18i. 
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Sandstone  of  England,  considered  as  one  great  oomplez 
formation,  may  be  divided  into  seven  members,  com- 
posed of  sandstones,  limestones,  and  marls;  five  of 
which  represent  respectively  the  Roihe  todte  Hegende; 
the  Kupfar  schie/er;  the  Zechstein^  (with  the  BofWik' 
wcLokdy  AgckCf  and  SUnlutein  of  the  Tl^^vingenwald;) 
the  BuaUer  saimbtein;  and  the  Keuper:  while  the 
Ifusckdkalk,  which  lies  between  the  two  last  members 
cf  the  Grerman  list^  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  oar 
geological  series.  'Snch  a  coincidence,'  he  observes,^ 
'in  the  sttbdlvisions  of  two  distant  mechanical  deposits, 
even  upon  the  supposition  of  their  being  strictly  eon- 
tempomneous,  is  truly  astonishing.  It  has  not  been 
assumed  hypothetieally,  but  is  the  flEur  result  4xf  tbe 
facts  which  are  recorded  in  this  paper.* 

As  an  example  in  which  the  study  of  geological 
equivalents  becomes  still  more  difficult,  we  may  notice 
the  attempts  to  refer  the  strata  of  the  JilpR  to  those  of 
the  north-west  of  Europe.     The  dark-coloured  marbles 
and  schists  resembling  nuca  slate*^  were,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  Weraerian  theory,  referred,  as  was 
natural,  to  the  transition  class.     The  striking  physical 
characters  of  this  mountain  region,  and  its  long-standing 
celebrity  as  a  subject  of  mineralogical  iexaminatiQn, 
made  a  complete  subversion  of  the  received  opinion 
rea|>ectiBg  its  place  in  the  gedogica}  series,  an  event  of 
great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  sciodce.   Yet  this 
was  what  occurred  when  Dr.  Bucklaad,  in  i8ao,  threw 
his  piercing  glance  upon  this  district.     He  immedi- 
ately pointed  out  that  these  masses,  by  their  fSossils, 
approach  to  the  Oolitic  Series  of  this  country.     From 
this  view  it  followed,  that  the  geological  equivalent  of 
that  series  were  to  be  found  among  rooks  in  which  the 
mineralogical  characters  were  altogether  difOBient,  and 
that  the  loose  limestones  of  England  represent  some  of 
the  highly-compact  and  crystalline  marbles  of  Italy  and 
Greece.     This  view  was  confirmed  by  subsequent  in- 
vestigations; and  the  correspondence  was  traced,  not 
only  in  the  general  body  of  ikud  formations,  but  in  the 

«  Cfeol.  ZVoM.  BMOBd  Sarlet,  iU.  i»  1.       >0  De  U  Beehe,  Mauutif  3 1 3. 
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they  liave  conducted  their  discussions  has  had  a  most 
beneficial  influence  on  the  tone  of  their  speculations; 
and  their  researches  in  the  field,  which  have  carried 
them  into  evevy  country  and  every  class  of  society, 
have  given  them  that  prompt  and  liberal  spirit,  and 
that  open  and  cordial  bearing,  which  results  from 
intercourse  with  the  world  on  a  lai^e  and  unfettered 
scale.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  our  time. 
Practical  Geology  has  been  one  of  the  best  schools  of 
philosophical  and  general  culture  of  mind 

Sect.  2. — AppliceUion  of  Systematic  Geclogy. 
Geological  Surveys  and  Ma/p», 

Such  surveys  as  that  which  Conybeare  and  Phillips^s 
book  presented  with  respect  to  England,  were  not  only 
a  means  of  disseminating  the  knowledge  implied  in 
the  classifications  of  such  a  work,  but  they  were  also 
an  essential  part  of  the  Application  and  Ehctension  of 
the  principles  established  by  the  founders  of  Systematic 
Creology.  As  soon  as  the  truth  of  such  a  system  was 
generally  acknowledged,  the  persuasion  of  the  propriety 
of  geological  surveys  and  maps  of  each  country  could 
not  but  impress  itself  on  men*s  minds. 

When  the  earlier  writers,  as  Lister  and  Fontenelle, 
spoke  of  mineralogical  and  fossilological  maps,  they 
could  hardly  be  said  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  which  they  thus  used.  But  when  subsequent 
classifications  had  shown  how  such  a  suggestion  might 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  to  what  important  conse- 
quences it  might  lead,  the  task  was  undertaken  in. 
various  countries  in  a  vigorous  and  consistent  manner. 
In  England,  besides  Smith*s  map,  another,  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Greenough,  was  published  by  the  Geological 
Society  in  i8 1 9 ;  and,  being  founded  on  very  numerous 
observations  of  the  author  and  his  friends,  made  with 
great  labour  and  cost,  was  not  only  an  important  cor- 
rection and  confirmation  of  Smith's  labours,  but  a 
valuable  storehouse  and  standard  of  what  had  th^i 
been  done  in  English  geology.  Leopold  von  Buch  had 
constructed  a  geological  map  of  a  large  portion  of 
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Gcrmanjy  about  the  same  period;  but,  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  he  had  thus  attempted,  he  still 
forbore  to  publiah  it.  At  a  later  period,  and  as  materials 
accumulated,  more  detailed  maps  of  parts  of  Oermany 
were  produced  by  Hoffmann  and  others.  The  French 
government  entrusted  to  a  distinguished  Professor  of 
the  School  of  Mines,  (M.  Brochant  de  Yilliers,)  the 
t»i8k  of  constructing  a  map  of  France  on  the  model  of 
Mr.  Greenongh's;  associating  with  him  two  younger 
persons,  selected  for  their  energy  and  talents,  MM.  de 
Beaumont  and  I>ufr6noy.  We  shall  have  occssion 
hereafter  to  speak  of  the  execution  of  this  survey. 
By  various  persons,  geological  maps  of  almost  every 
ccmntry  and  province  of  Europe,  and  of  many  parts  of 
Asia  and  America,  have  been  published  I  need  not 
enumerate  these,  but  I  may  refer  to  the  account  given 
of  them  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  in  the  ReporUofiht  Briiiih 
A$9oe%ation  for  1833,  p.  384.  These  various  essays 
may  be  considered  as  contributions,  though  hitherto 
undoubtedly  very  imperfect  ones,  to  that  at  which 
Descriptive  Geology  ought  to  aim,  and  which  is  requi- 
site as  a  foundation  for  sound  theory; — a  complete 
geological  survey  of  the  whole  earth.  But  we  must 
say  a  few  words  respecting  the  language  in  which  such 
a  survey  must  be  written. 

As  we  have  already  said,  that  condition  which 
made  such  maps  and  the  accompanying  descriptions 
poKsible,  was  that  the  strata  and  their  contents  had 
previously  undergone  classification  and  arrangement  at 
the  hands  of  the  fathers  of  geology.  Classifioation,  in 
this  as  in  other  cases,  implied  names  which  should 
give  to  the  classes  distinctness  and  permanence ;  and 
when  the  series  of  strata  belonging  to  one  country 
were  referred  to  in  the  description  of  another,  in  which 
they  appeared,  as  was  usually  the  case,  under  an  aspect 
at  least  somewhat  different,  the  supposed  identification 
required  a  peculiar  study  of  each  case;  and  thus  Geology 
had  arrived  at  the  pointy  which  we  have  before  had  to 
notice  as  one  of  the  stages  of  the  progress  of  Classifica- 
tory  Botany,  at  which  a  technical  namendaiurt  and  a 
weU-undentood  tffnonymy  were  essential  parts  of  the 
science. 
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ooonrreiUM  of  the  Red  Marl  at  its  bottom,  and  the 
Qreen  Sand  and  Chalk  at  its  top. 

The  talents  and  the  knowledge  which  each  tasks 
require  are  of  no  ordinary  kind ;  nor,  even  with  a  con- 
Bommate  acquaintance  with  the  well-OBcertained  for- 
mations, can  the  place  of  problematical  strata  be  decided 
without  immense  labour.  Thus  the  examination  and 
delineation  of  hundreds  of  shells  by  the  most  skilful 
ooachotogista,  has  been  thought  Decessary  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  calcareous  beds  of  Maentricbt 
and  of  Goeaii  are  or  are  not  intermediate,  as  to  their 
organic  contents,  between  the  chalk  and  the  tertiary 
formationa  And  scarcely  any  point  of  geologic^ 
clasaitication  can  be  settled  without  a  similar  union  of 
the  acoompliBhed  naturaiist  with  the  laborious  geolo- 
gical collector, 

It  follows  from  the  views  already  preoented,  of  this 
part  of  geolt^,  that  no  attempt  to  ^pty  to  distant 
countries  the  names  by  which  the  well-known  Eorapeon 
strata  have  been  described,  can  be  of  any  value,  if  not 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  attempt  to  show  how 
far  the  European  series  is  really  applicable.  This  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  import  of  th«  geo- 
logical accounts  which  have  been  given  of  various  ports 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  For  instance,  when  the 
carboniferous  group  and  the  new  red  sandstone  ore 
stated  to  be  found  in  India,  we  require  to  be  assured 
that  these  formations  are,  in  some  way,  the  equivm- 
lente  of  their  synonyms  in  oountries  better  explored. 
Till  this  is  done,  tJie  results  of  observation  in  such 
places  would  be  better  conveyed  by  a  nomenclature 
implying  only  those  facts  of  resemblance,  difference, 
and  order,  which  have  been  osoertained  in  the  country 
BO  deecribed.  We  know  that  serious  erroura  were 
incurred  by  the  attempts  made  to  identify  the  Tertiary 
strata  of  odier  countries  with  those  first  studied  in  the 
Paris  basin.  Fancied  points  of  resemblance,  Mr.  LyeJl 
observee,  were  magnified  into  undue  importance,  and 
eesontiol  differences  in  mineral  character  and  orgamo 
contents  were  slurred  over. 

[and  £d.]  [The  extension  of  geological  surveys,  tha 
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eonstmotion  of  geological  maps,  and  the  detenninatioii 
of  the  geological  equivalents  which  replace  each  other 
in  various  countries,  have  been  carried  on  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  labours  mentioned  above,  with  en- 
larged activity,  range,  and  means.  It  is  estimated 
that  one-third  of  the  land  of  each  hemisphere  has  been 
geologically  explored ;  and  that  thus  Descriptive  (Geo- 
logy has  now  been  prosecuted  so  far,  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  even  the  extension  of  it  to  the  whole  globe 
would  give  any  material  novelty  of  aspect  to  Theo- 
retical Geology.  The  recent  literature  of  the  subject 
is  so  voluminous  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give 
any  account  of  it  here ;  very  imperfectly  acquainted,  as 
I  am,  even  with  the  English  portion,  and  still  more, 
with  what  has  been  produced  in  other  countries. 

While  I  admire  the  energetic  and  enlightened  labours 
by  which  the  philosophers  of  France,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Russia,  and  America,  have  promoted 
scientific  geology,  I  may  be  allowed  to  rejoice  to  see  in 
the  very  phraseology  of  the  subject,  the  evidence  that 
English  geologists  have  not  failed  to  contribute  their 
sha^  to  the  latest  advances  in  the  science.  The  fol- 
lowing order  of  strata  proceeding  upwards  is  now,  I 
think,  recognized  throughout  Europe.  The  Silurian; 
the  Devonian,  (Old  Red  Sandstone;)  the  Carbon^eraus; 
the  Permiany  (Lower  part  of  the  new  Red  Sandstone 
series ;)  the  Triaa,  (Upper  three  members  of  the  New 
Red  Sandstone  series;)  theZiew/  theOo/tfe,  (in  which 
are  reckoned  by  M.  D*Orbigny  the  Etages  BcUhonien, 
Oxonien^  Kimmeruigien,  and  Fortlandien ;)  the  Neoco- 
mien,  (Lower  Green  Sand,)  the  Chalk ;  and  above  these, 
TeHiary  and  Supra-Tertiary  beds.  Of  these,  the  Silu- 
rian, described  by  Sir  R  Murchison  from  its  types  in 
South  Wales,  has  been  traced  by  European  Geologists 
through  the  Ardennes,  Servia,  Turkey,  the  shores  of 
the  gulf  of  Finland,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
west  coast  of  North  America,  and  the  mountains  of 
South  America.  Again,  the  labours  of  Prof.  Sedgwick 
and  Sir  R  Murchison,  in  1836,  7,  and  8,  aided  by  the 
sagacity  of  Mr.  Lonsdale,  led  to  their  placing  certain, 
rocks  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  as  a  formation  interme- 
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diate  between  the  Silarian  and  Carboniferous  Series; 
and  the  Drnfonian  Sytimn  thus  established  has  been 
aooepted  by  geologists  in  general,  and  has  been  tvaced, 
not  only  in  various  parts  of  Eurc^e,  but  in  Australia 
and  Tasmania,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alle- 
gfaanies. 

Above  the  Garboniferons  Series,  Sir  R  Murchison 
and  his  fellow- labourers,  M.  de  Yemeuii  and  Count 
Keyserling,  have  found  in  Russia  a  well-developed 
series  of  rooks  occupying  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Permia,  which  they  have  hence  called  the  Permian 
fovmoAvm;  and  this  term  also  has  found  general 
aeceptanoe.  The  next  group,  the  ELeuper,  Muschelkalky 
and  Bunter  Sandstein  of  Qermany,  has  been  termed 
Trioa  by  the  continental  geologists.  The  NenKomMn  is 
■0  called  from  Neuchatel,  where  it  is  largely  developed. 
Below  all  these  rocks  come,  in  England,  the  CamMaa^ 
on  which  Prof  Sedgwick  has  expended  so  many  years 
of  valuable  labour.  The  comparison  of  the  Protozoic 
and  Hypozoic  rooks  ^  different  countries  is  probably 
stiU  incon^lete. 

The  geologists  of  Korth  America  have  made  great 
progress  in  decohering  and  describing  the  structure 
of  their  own  country;  and  they  have  wisely  gone,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  l^e  plan  which  I  have  commended 
at  the  end  of  the  third  Chapter; — ^they  have  compared 
the  rocks  <^  their  own  country  with  each  otiier,  and 
given  to  the  different  beds  and  formations  names 
borrowed  from  their  own  localities.  This  course  will 
fiusilitate  rather  than  impede  the  reduction  of  their 
classification  to  its  synonyms  and  equivalents  in  the  (dd 
world. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  nor  desired  that 
books  belonging  to  Descriptive  Geology  shall  exielude 
the  other  two  branches  of  the  subject.  Geological 
Dynamics  and  Physical  Geology.  On  the  eantraxy, 
among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  both  these 
departments  have  been  «8peoulations  appended  to  de- 
scriptive works.  And  this  is  natniaUy  and  rightly 
more  and  more  the  case  as  the  description  embraees  a 
wider  field.   Ihe  noble  work  On^Ae  ^^eo&j^^  ^jSSusma 
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<md  the  Urala,  by  Sir  Roderick  Murcliison  and  his  com- 
panions, is  a  great  example  of  this,  as  of  other  merits 
in  a  geological  book.  The  author  introduces  into  his 
pages  the  various  portions  of  geological  dynamics  of 
which  I  shall  have  to  speak  afterwards;  and  thus  en- 
deavours to  make  out  the  physical  history  of  the  r^on, 
the  boundaries  of  its  raised  sea  bottoms,  the  shores  of 
the  great  continent  on  which  the  mammoths  lived,  the 
period  when  the  gold  ore  was  formed,  and  when  the 
watershed  of  the  Ural  chain  was  elevated.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Attempts  to  Disooyzb  GsirERAL  Laws  nr 

Qeoloot. 


Sect.  L — General  OeUogical  Phenofnena. 

BESIDES  thus  noticing  such  features  in  the  rocks 
of  each  country  as  were  necessary  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  strata,  geologists  have  had  many  other 
phenomena  of  the  ei^h*8  surface  and  materials  pre- 
sented to  their  notice;  and  these  they  have,  to  a  oertain 
extent,  attempted  to  generalize,  so  as  to  obtain  on  this 
subject  what  we  have  elsewhere  termed  the  Laws  of 
Phenomena,  which  are  the  best  materials  for  physical 
theory.  Without  dwelling  long  upon  these,  we  may 
briefly  note  some  of  the  most  obvious.  Thus  it  has 
been  observed  that  moimtain  ranges  often  consist  of  a 
ridge  of  subjacent  rock,  on  which  lie,  on  each  side, 
strata  sloping  from  the  ridge.  Such  a  ridge  is  an 
AfUidinal  Line,  a  Mineralogical  Axis.  The  sloping 
strata  present  their  EacarpmenJU^  or  steep  edges,  to 
this  axis.  Again,  in  mining  countries,  the  Veins  which 
contain  the  ore  are  usually  a  system  of  parallel  and 
nearly  vertical  partitions  in  the  rock;  and  these  are, 
in  very  many  cases,  iutersected  by  another  system  of 
veins  parallel  to  each  other,  and  nearly  perpendicular 
to  the  former.  Bocky  regions  are  often  intersected  by 
Faults,  or  fissures  interrupting  the  strata,  in  which 
the  rock  on  one  side  the  fiasure  appears  to  have  been 
at  first  continuous  with  that  on  the  other,  and  shoved 
aside  or  up  or  down  after  the  fracture.  Again,  besides 
these  larger  fractures,  rocks  have  Joints, — separations, 
or  tendencies  to  separate  in  some  directions  rather 
than  in  others;  and  a  slaty  Cleavage,  in  which  the 
parallel  subdivisions  may  be  carried  on,  so  as  to  produce 
lamins  of  indefinite  thinnfaa.   As  an  example  of  those 
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laws  of  phenomena  of  whicli  we  have  spoken,  we  may 
instance  the  general  law  asserted  bj  Prof.  Sedgwick, 
(not,  however,  as  free  from  exception,)  that  in  one 
particular  class  of  rocks  the  slatj  Cleavage  nseer  coin- 
cides with  the  Direction  of  the  strata. 

The  phenomena  of  metalliferous  veins  maj  be 
referred  to,  as  another  large  class  of  facts  which 
demand  the  notice  of  the  geologist  It  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  briefly  any  general  laws  which 
prevail  in  such  cases;  but  in  order  to  show  the  curious 
and  complex  nature  of  the  &cts,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  description  of  the  metallic  veins  of 
Cornwall  by  Mr.  Came;^  in  which  the  author  main- 
tains that  their  various  contents,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  cut  across,  and  «top,  or  skifi^  each  other, 
leads  naturally  to  the  assumption  of  veins  of  no  less 
than  six  or  eight  different  ages  in  one  kind  of  rooL 

Again,  as  important  characters  belonging  to  the 
physical  history  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  to  geology, 
we  may  notice  all  the  general  laws  which  refer  to  its 
temperature; — ^both  the  laws  of  climate,  as  determined 
by  tiie  isothermal  lineSy  which  Humboldt  has  drawn, 
by  the  aid  of  very  numerous  observations  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  also  those  still  more  curious 
iieicts,  of  the  increase  of  temperature  which  takes  place 
as  we  descend  in  the  solid  mass.  The  latter  circum- 
stance, after  being  for  a  while  rejected  as  a  &ble,  or 
explained  away  as  an  aoddent,  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  true  state  of  things  in  many 
distant  parts  of  the  globe,  and  probably  in  all. 

Again,  to  turn  to  cases  of  another  kind :  some 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  state  in  a  general  manner 
laws  according  to  which  the  members  of  the  geological 
series  succeed  each  other;  and  to  reduce  apparent 
anomalies  to  order  of  a  wider  kind  Among  those 
who  have  written  with  such  views,  we  may  notice 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  always,  and  in  all  sciences, 
foremost  in  the  race  of  generalization.  In  his  attempt 
to  extend  the  doctrine  of  geological  eqiuvalents  from 

*  Tratuactions  qfthe  Geol.  Soc.  o/Corntcail^  vol.  il. 
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the  rooks  of  Eorope'  to  thoM  of  tke  Andes,  he  haa 
niA^ed  \>j  appropiiBta  ternu  the  general  modes  of 
geological  sucoeieioa.  '  I  have  innsted,'  he  aay^' 
'  principally  upon  the  phenomena  of  all«nuUion,  oieU- 
lation,  and  local  tupprmntm,  and  on  thoae  presented 
by  the  pamaget  of  formationa  from  one  to  another,  by 
the  effeot  of  an  interior  devdop^menL' 

The  phenomena  of  alternation  to  which  M.  da 
Humboldt  here  refers  are,  in  &ct,  very  ourions:  as 
exhibiting  a  mode  in  vhidi  the  bsoeitionB  from  one 
formation  to  another  may  beoome  gradual  and  in- 
seusible,  instead  of  sudden  and  abrupt  Thus  the  ooal 
measnres  in  the  south  of  England  are  above  ^e 
mountain  limestone;  and  the  dia^otion  of  the  fbnna- 
tions  is  of  the  most  marked  kind.  But  as  we  advanoe 
northward  into  the  coal-field  of  Yorkshire  and  Durham, 
the  subjacent  limeatone  begins  to  be  subdivided  by 
thick  masses  of  sandstone  and  oarbonaoeoni  strata,  and 
passes  into  a  oomplex  deposit,  not  distinguishable  &om 
the  overlying  coal  measorea;  and  in  this  manner  tb« 
tramdUoo  from  the  limestone  to  the  coal  is  made  by 
alternation.  Thus,  to  use  another  ezpreasion  of  M.  de 
Humboldt's,  in  ascending  from  the  limestone  the  ooal, 
before  we  quit  the  subjacent  stratum,  pnbtdea  to  ite 
foller  exhilation  in  the  superior  beds. 

Again,  as  to  another  point:  geologists  have  gone 
on  up  to  the  present  time  endeavouring  to  disoorer 
general  laws  and  facta,  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
mountain  and  mineral  masses  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth.  Thus  M.  Yon  Buch,  in  lus  physical  description 
of  the  Canaries,  has  given  a  masterly  description  of 
the  tinea  of  volcanic  action  and  volcanic  products,  all 
over  the  globeL  And,  more  recently,  M.  £lie  da 
Beaumont  has  offered  some  generalisations  of  a  still 
wider  kind  In  this  new  doctrine,  those  mountain 
ranges,  even  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  which  are 
of  the  same  age,  according  to  the  classifications  already 

■  eUtmttU  d«  AMta  Ahh  let  dtux  B4mif>itra.  181}. 
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spoken  of^  are  asserted  to  be  parallel*  to  each  other, 
while  those  ranges  which  are  of  different  a^s  li»  in 
different  directiona  This  very  wide  and  striking  pro^ 
position  may  be  considered  as  being  at  present  upon 
its  trial  among  the  geologists  of  Europe.^ 

Among  the  organic  phenomena,  also,  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  geological  study^  general  laws  of  a 
yery  wide  and  comprehensive  kind  have  been  suggested, 
and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  confirmed  by  adequate 
assemblages  of  facts.  Thus  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart 
has  not  only,  in  his  Fossil  Floret  represented  and 
skilfully  restored  a  vast  number  of  the  plants  of  the 
ancient  world ;  but  he  has  also,  in  the  Pradtomus  of 
the  work,  presented  various  important  and  striking 
views  of  the  general  character  of  the  vegetation  of 
former  periods,  as  insular  or  continental,  tropical  or 
temperate.  And  M.  Agassis,  by  the  examination  of 
an  incredible  number  of  specimens  and  collections  of 
fossil  fish,  has  been  led  to  results  which,  expressed  in 
terms  of  his  own  iohthyological  classification,  form 
remarkable  general  laws.  Thus,  according  to  him,^ 
when  we  go  below  the  lias,  we  lose  all  traces  of  two  of 
the  four  orders  under  which  he  comprehends  all  known 
kinds  of  fish ;  namely,  the  Cyd&idean  and  the  Gienc^ 
dean;  while  the  other  two  orders,  the  QcvnoidMfii  and 
Flaeindeanf  rare  in  our  days,  suddenly  appear  in  great 
numbers,  together  with  large  sauroid  and  carnivorous 
fishes.  Cuvier,  in  constructing  his  great  work  on  ich- 
thyology, tranrferred  to  M.  Agassis  the  whole  subject 
of  fossil  fishes,  thus  showing  how  highly  he  esteemed 

«  We   may  obsenre   that   the  text.    He  has  argued  both  if  aliMt 

BOtlon  of  parallelifin,  when  applied  the  eataetrophic  character  of  the 

to  llnei  drawn  on  remote  portloni  elcTation  of  mountain  chaina,  and 

of  a  globular  lurfkce,  requirei  to  the  paralleliem  of  the  oontempora- 

be  interpreted  in  10  arbitrary  a  neous  ridgee.    It  ii  evident  that 

manner,  that  we  can  hardlj  ima-  the  former  doctrine  may  be  true, 

gine  it  to  expreM  a  phydcal  law.  though  the  latter  be  ihown  to  be 

*  Mr.Lyell,  in  the  ilxth  edition  falee. 

of  hie  PHMp^>  B.  i.  c.  zii.,  has  *  Oreenongh,  Addrett  to  Geok 

combated  the  hypothesie  of  M.  Sdc.  i835,p.  ip. 
KUe  de  Beaumont,  stated  in  the 
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his  talents  as  a  naturalist.  And  M.  Agassiz  hsa  shown 
himself  worthy  of  his  great  predecessor  in  geological 
natural  history,  not  only  hy  his  acuteness  and  activity, 
but  by  the  comprehensive  character  of  his  zoologi<^ 
philosophy,  and  by  the  courage  with  which  he  has 
addressed  himself  to  the  vast  labours  which  lie  before 
him.  In  his  Report  on  the  Fossil  Fish  discovered  in 
EngUmdy  published  in  1835,  he  briefly  sketches  some 
of  the  large  questions  which  his  researches  have  sug- 
gested ;  and  then  adds,?  <  Such  is  the  meagre  outline 
of  a  history  of  the  highest  interest^  full  of  curious 
episodes,  but  most  difficult  to  relate.  To  unfold  the 
details  which  it  contains  will  be  the  business  of  my  life/ 

[and  Ed.]  [In  proceeding  downwards  through  the 
series  of  formations  into  which  geologists  have  dis- 
tributed the  rocks  of  the  earth,  one  class  of  oi^anic 
forms  after  another  is  found  to  disappear.  In  the 
Tertiary  Period  we  find  all  the  classes  of  the  present 
world :  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Crustaceans, 
MoUusks,  Zoophytes.  In  the  Secondary  Period,  from 
the  Chalk  down  to  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  Mammals 
are  not  found,  with  the  minute  exception  of  the  mar- 
supial ctmphitheriwm  and  phascolotherium  in  the  Stones- 
field  slate.  In  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  period 
we  have  no  large  Reptiles,  with,  again,  a  minute 
amount  of  exception.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  Silurian 
rocks.  Fishes  vanish,  and  we  have  no  animal  forms  but 
Mollusks,  Crustaceans  and  Zoophytes. 

The  Carboniferous,  Devonian  and  Silurian  forma^ 
tions,  thus  containing  the  oldest  forms  of  life,  have 
been  termed  palceozoic.  The  boundaries  of  the  life- 
bearing  series  have  not  yet  been  determined ;  but  the 
series  has  in  which  vertebrated  animals  do  not  appear 
been  provisionally  termed  protozoic,  and  the  lower 
Silurian  rocks  may  probably  be  looked  upon  as  its 
upper  members.  Below  this,  geologists  place  a  hypozoie 
or  azoic  series  of  rocks. 

Geologists  difier  as  to  the  question  whether  these 
changes  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  were  made 
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by  determinate  steps  or  by  insensible  gradations. 
M.  Agassiz  has  been  led  to  the  conviction  that  the 
organized  population  of  the  globe  was  renewed  in  the 
interval  of  each  principal  member  of  its  formation&^ 
Mr.  Lyell,  on  the  other  hand,  conceives  that  the  change 
in  the  collection  of  organized  beings  was  gradual,  and 
ha&  proposed  on  this  subject  an  hypothesis  which  I 
shall  hereafter  consider.] 

Seel,  2. — Transition  to  Geological  Dynamics, 

While  we  have  been  giving  this  account  of  the  objects 
with  which  Descriptive  Geology  is  occupied,  it  must 
have  been  felt  how  difficult  it  is,  in  contemplating  such 
&ct8,  to  confine  ourselves  to  description  and  classifica- 
tion. Conjectures  and  reasonings  respecting  the  causes 
of  the  phenomena  force  themselves  upon  us  at  every 
step;  and  even  influence  our  classification  and  nomen- 
clature. Our  Descriptive  Geology  impels  us  to  endea- 
vour to  construct  a  Physical  Geology.  This  close 
connexion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  subject  by  no 
means  invalidates  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  them : 
as  in  Botany,  although  the  formation  of  a  Natural 
System  necessarily  brings  us  to  physiological  relations, 
we  still  distinguish  Systematic  from  Physiological 
Botany. 

Supposing,  however,  our  Descriptive  Geology  to  be 
completed,  as  fiur  as  can  be  done  without  considering 
closely  the  causes  by  which  the  strata  have  been  pro- 
duced, we  have  now  to  enter  upon  the  other  province 
of  the  science,  which  treats  of  those  causes,  and  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  as  Physical  Geology. 
But  before  we  can  treat  this  department  of  speculation 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  science,  and 
to  the  analogy  of  other  parts  of  our  knowledge,  a 
certain  intermediate  and  preparatory  science  must  be 
formed,  of  which  we  shall  now  consider  the  origin  and 

progress. 

—  ^^-^^^^^ 

B  Brit.  As9oc.  Report,  184a,  p.  83. 
VOL.  III.  Q  a 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Ikobgakig  Geological  Dtvamics. 


Stct,  I. — Necessity  omd  Object  of  a  Science  o/Oeological 

Dynamwics, 

WHEN  the  strncture  and  atrangement  which  men 
observed  in  the  materialB  of  Ihe  earth  instigated 
them  to  speculate  concerning  the  past  changes  and 
revolutions  by  which  such  results  had  been  produced, 
they  at  first  supposed  themselves  sufficiently  able  to 
judge  what  would  be  the  effects  of  any  of  the  obvious 
agents  of  change,  a«  water  or  volcanic  fire.  It  did  not 
at  once  occur  to  them  to  suspect,  that  their  common 
and  extemporaneous  judgment  on  such  points  was  &r 
from  sufficient  for  sound  knowledge; — they  did  not 
foresee  that  they  must  create  a  special  sdenoe,  whose 
object  should  be  to  estimate  the  general  laws  and 
effects  of  assumed  causes,  before  they  could  pronounce 
whether  such  causes  had  actually  produced  the  parti- 
cular facts  which  their  survey  of  the  earth  had  disclosed 
to  them. 

Tot  the  analogy  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  on 
other  subjects  points  out  very  clearly  the  necessity  of 
sudi  a  science.  When  phenomenal  astronomy  bad 
arrived  at  a  high  point  of  completeness,  by  the  labours 
of  ages,  and  especially  by  the  discovery  of  Kepler's 
laws,  astronomers  were  vehemently  desirous  of  bow- 
ing the  causes  of  these  motions;  and  sanguine  men, 
such  as  Kepler,  readily  conjectured  that  the  motiona 
were  the  effects  of  certain  virtues  and  influences^  by 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  acted  upon  each  other.  But 
it  did  not  at  first  occur  to  him  and  his  fellow-epecu- 
lators,  that  they  had  not  ascertained  what  motions  the 
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inflnenoes  of  one  body  upon  another  could  prodnce ; 
and  that,  therefore,  they  were  not  prepared  to  judge 
whether  such  causes  as  they  spoke  of,  did  really  regu- 
late the  motions  of  the  planets.  Tet  such  was  found 
to  be  the  neoessaiy  course  of  sound  inference.  Men 
needed  a  science  of  motion,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
scienoe  of  the  heavenly  motions :  they  could  not  ad* 
yance  in  the  study  of  the  Mechanics  of  the  heavens, 
till  they  had  learned  the  Mechanics  of  terrestrial 
bodies.  And  thus  they  were,  in  such  speculations,  at 
a  stand  for  nearly  a  century,  from  the  time  of  Kepler 
to  the  time  of  Newton,  while  the  science  of  Mechanics 
was  formed  by  Gklileo  and  his  successors.  Till  that 
task  was  executed,  all  the  attempts  to  assign  the 
causes  of  oosmical  phenomena  were  fanciful  guesses 
and  vague  assertions ;  after  that  was  done,  they  became 
demonstrations.  The  science  of  Dyiia/nncs  enabled 
philosophers  to  pass  securely  and  completely  from 
Phenomenal  Astronomy  to  Phyaioal  AstroTiomy, 

In  like  manner,  in  order  that  we  may  advance  from 
Phenomenal  Grcology  to  Physical  Geology,  we  need  a 
science  of  Qeological  Dyva/miea; — ^that  is,  a  science 
which  shall  investigate  and  determine  the  laws  and 
consequences  of  the  known  causes  of  changes  such  as 
those  which  Gkology  considers; — and  which  shall  do 
this,  not  in  an  occasional,  imperfect,  and  unconnected 
manner,  but  by  systematic,  complete,  and  conclusive 
methods; — shall,  in  short,  be  a  Science,  and  not  a  pro- 
miscuous assemblage  of  desultory  essays. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  study,  as  a  distinct  branch 
of  geology,  is  perhaps  hardly  yet  formally  recognized, 
although  the  researches  which  belong  to  it  have,  of 
late  years,  assumed  a  much  more  methodical  and 
scientific  character  than  they  before  possessed.  Mr. 
Lyell's  work  {Frinciplea  of  Geology)  in  particular,  has 
eminently  contributed  to  place  Geological  Dynamics 
in  its  proper  prominent  position.  Of  the  four  books 
of  his  Treatise,  the  second  and  third  are  upon  this 
division  of  the  subject;  the  second  book  treating  of 
aqueous  and  igneous  causes  of  change,  and  the  third,  of 
changes  in  the  organic  world. 
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There  is  no  difficulty  in  separating  this  auxiliary 
geological  science  from  theoretical  Geology  itself,  in 
which  we  apply  our  principles  to  the  explanation  of 
the  actual  facts  of  the  earth*8  surfisuse.  The  former,  if 
perfected,  would  be  a  demonstrative  science  dealing 
with  general  cases;  the  latter  is  an  etiological  view 
having  reference  to  special  facts :  the  one  attempts  to 
determine  what  always  must  be  under  given  condi- 
tions; the  other  is  satisfied  with  knowing  what  is  and 
has  been,  and  why  it  has  been :  the  first  study  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Mechanics,  the  other  to  philo- 
sophical  Archieology. 

Since  this  portion  of  science  is  still  so  new,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  give  any  historical  account  of  its 
progress,  or  any  complete  survey  of  its  shape  and  com- 
ponent part&  I  can  only  attempt  a  few  notices,  which 
may  enable  us  in  some  measure  to  judge  to  what  point 
this  division  of  our  subject  is  tending. 

We  may  remark,  in  this  as  in  former  cases,  that 
since  we  have  here  to  consider  the  formation  and 
progress  of  a  sdencef  we  must  treat  as  unimportant 
preludes  to  its  history,  the  detached  and  casual  obser^ 
vations  of  the  effects  of  causes  of  change  which  we  find 
in  older  writers.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  syste- 
matic collections  of  information,  such  as  may  afford 
the  means  of  drawing  general  conclusions ;  or  to  rigo- 
rous deductions  from  known  laws  of  nature ; — ^that  we 
can  recognize  the  separate  existence  of  geological 
dynamics,  as  a  path  of  scientific  research. 

The  following  may  perhaps  suffice,  for  the  present, 
as  a  sketch  of  the  subjects  of  which  this  science 
treats: — ^the  aqueous  causes  of  change,  or  those  in 
which  water  adds  to,  takes  from,  or  transfers,  the 
materials  of  the  land : — ^the  igneous  causes;  volcanoes, 
and,  closely  connected  with  them,  earthquakes,  and 
the  forces  by  which  they  are  produced; — the  calcula- 
tions which  determine,  on  physical  principles,  the 
effects  of  assumed  mechanical  causes  acting  upon  large 
portions  of  the  crust  of  the  earth; — ^the  effect  of  the 
forces,  whatever  they  be,  which  produce  the  crystalline 
texture  of  rocks,  their  fissile  structure^  and  the  separa- 
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tion  of  materials^  of  wliich  we  see  the  results  in  metal- 
liferous veins.  Again,  the  estimation  of  the  results  of 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  earth,  whether  operating 
by*  pressure,  expansion,  or  in  any  other  way; — ^the 
effects  of  assumed  changes  in  the  superficial  condition, 
extent,  and  elevation,  of  terrestrial  continents  upon 
the  climates  of  the  earth ; — ^the  effect  of  assumed  cos- 
mical  changes  upon  the  temperature  of  this  planet ; — 
and  researches  of  the  same  nature  as  these. 

These  researches  are  concerned  with  the  causes  of 
change  in  the  inorganic  world ;  but  the  subject  requires 
no  less  that  we  should  investigate  the  causes  which 
may  modify  the  forms  and  condition  of  organic  things; 
and  in  the  large  sense  in  which  we  have  to  use  the 
phrase,  we  may  include  researches  on  such  subjects 
also  as  parts  of  Geological  Dynamics;  although,  in 
truth,  this  department  of  physiology  has  been  culti- 
vated, as  it  well  deserves  to  be,  independently  of  its 
Ijearing  upon  geological  theories.  The  great  problem 
which  offers  itself  here,  in  reference  to  Geology,  is,  to 
examine  the  value  of  any  hypotheses  by  which  it  may 
be  attempted  to  explain  the  succession  of  different 
races  of  animals  and  plants  in  different  strata;  and 
though  it  may  be  difficult,  in  this  inquiry,  to  arrive  at 
any  positive  result,  we  may  at  least  be  able  to  show 
the  improbability  of  some  conjectures  which  have  been 
propounded. 

I  shall  now  give  a  very  brief  account  of  some  of  the 
attempts  made  in  these  various  departments  of  this 
province  of  our  knowledge ;  and  in  the  present  chapter, 
of  Inorganic  Changes. 

Sect,  2, — Aqueous  Oauses  qfChcmge. 

The  controversies  to  which  the  various  theories  of 
geologists  gave  rise,  proceeding  in  various  ways  upon 
the  effects  of  the  existing  causes  of  change,  led  men  to 
observe,  with  some  attention  and  perseverance,  the 
actual  operation  of  such  causes.  In  this  way,  the 
known  effect  of  the  Rhine,  in  filling  up  the  lake  of 
Geneva  at  its  upper  extremity,  was  referred  to  by 
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Be  Lnc,  Eiman,  and  others,  in  their  dispute  with  the 
Huttonians;  and  attempts  were  even  made  to  calculate 
how  distant  tbe  period  was,  when  this  allavud  deposit 
first  began.  Otlier  modem  observers  have  attended 
to  ramilar  fkcts  in  the  natural  history  of  rivers  and 
teas.  But  the  subject  maj  bo  considered  as  having 
first  assumed  its  proper  form,  when  taken  up  by  Mr, 
Yon  Hoff ;  of  whose  Hittory  of  the  Natural  Change*  i^ 
the  Eartli't  Swrfaoe  which  are  proved  by  TTodiium,  the 
first  part,  treating  of  aqueous  cbanges,  appe&red  in 
1832.  This  work  was  occasioned  by  a  Prise  Question 
of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Gottingen,  promulgated  in 
1818;  in  which  these  changes  were  proposed  as  the 
subject  of  inquiry,  with  a  special  reference  to  geology. 
AMough  Von  Hoff  does  not  attempt  to  establish  any 
general  inductions  upon  the  facts  which  his  book  con- 
tains, the  collection  of  such  a  body  of  facts  gave  almost 
a  new  aspect  to  the  subject,  by  showing  that  changes 
in  the  relative  extent  of  land  and  water  were  going  on 
at  every  time,  and  almost  at  every  place;  and  that 
mutability  sjid  fluctuation  in  the  form  of  the  solid 
parts  of  the  earth,  which  had  been  supposed  by  most 
persons  to  be  a  rare  exception  to  the  common  course 
of  events,  was,  in  fact,  tbe  universal  rule.  But  it  was 
Mr.  Lyell's  FHncijiles  of  Geology,  being  an  aiUmjtt  to 
explain  iheformrr  Changes  of  the  EartlCs  Surface  by  the 
CavMee  mow  in  action,  (of  which  the  first  volume  was 
published  in  1830,)  which  disclosed  the  full  effect  of 
such  researches  on  geology ;  and  which  attempted  to 
present  such  assemblages  of  special  facts,  as  examples 
of  general  taws.  Thus  this  work  may,  as  we  luve 
said,  be  looked  upon  as  the  beginning  of  Geological 
Dynamics,  at  least  among  us.  Such  generalisations 
and  applications  as  it  oontaius  give  the  motit  lively 
interest  to  a  thousand  observations  respecting  rivra^ 
and  floods,  monntains  and  morasses,  which  otherwise 
appear  without  aim  or  meaning;  and  thus  this  depart- 
ment of  science  cannot  fail  to  be  constantly  augmented 
I  by  contributions  &om  every  aida  At  the  same  time 
k  it  is  clear,  that  these  contributions,  voluminous  as  they 
I  must  become,  must,  &om  time  to  time,  be  resolved 
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into  laws  of  greater  and  greater  generality ;  and  that 
thus  alone  the  progress  of  this,  as  of  all  other  sciences, 
can  be  further^ 

I  need  not  attempt  any  detailed  ennmeration  of  the 
modes  of  aqueous  action  which  are  here  to  be  con- 
sidered. Some  axe  destructiye,  as  when  the  riTers 
erode  the  channels  in  which  they  flow;  or  when  the 
waves,  by  their  perpetual  assault,  shatter  the  shores, 
and  carry  the  ruins  of  them  into  the  abyss  of  the 
ocean.  Some  operations  of  the  water,  on  the  other 
hand,  add  to  -the  land;  as  when  deUcu  are  formed  at 
the  mouths  of  rirers,  or  when  calcareous  springs  form 
deposits  of  travertin.  Even  when  bound  in  icy  fetters, 
water  is  by  no  means  deprived  of  its  active  power; 
the  glacier  carries  into  the  valley  masses  of  its  native 
mountain,  and  often,  becoming  ice-bergs,  float  with  a 
lading  of  such  materials  far  into  the  seas  of  the  tem- 
perate zone.  It  is  indisputable  that  vast  beds  of  worn- 
down  fragments  of  the  existing  land  are  now  forming 
into  strata  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  and  that  many 
other  effects  are  constantly  produced  by  existing 
aqueous  causes,  which  resemble  some,  at  least,  of  the 
facts  which  geology  has  to  explain. 

[2nd  Ed.]  [The  effects  of  glaciers  above  mentioned 
are  obvious;  but  the  mechanism  of  these  bodies, — ^the 
mechanical  cause  of  their  motions, — ^was  an  unsolved 
problem  till  within  a  very  few  years.  That  they  slide  as 
rigid  masses ; — that  they  advance  by  the  expansion  of 
their  mass; — ^that  they  advance  as  a  collection  of  rigid 
fragments;  were  doctrines  which  were  held  by  emi- 
nent physicists ;  though  a  very  slight  attention  to  the 
subject  shows  these  opinions  to  be  untenable.  In  Pro- 
fessor James  Forbes*s  theory  on  the  subject  (published 
in  his  Travels  through  the  Alps,  1843,)  '^^  ^^  &  solution 
of  the  problem,  so  simple,  and  yet  so  exact,  as  to  pro- 
duce the  most  entire  conviction.  In  this  theory,  the 
ice  of  a  glacier  is,  on  a  great  scale,  supposed  to  be  a 
plastic  or  viscous  mass,  though  small  portions  of  it  are 
sensibly  rigid.  It  advances  down  tiiie  slope  of  the 
valley  in  which  it  lies  as  a  plastic  mass  would  do, 
accommodating  itself  to  the  varying  shape  and  size  of 
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its  bed,  and  showing  b^  ite  crevassea  its  mixed  cha- 
racter between  fluid  and  rigid.  It  shows  this  character 
still  more  cnriously  by  a  ribboned  ttrueture  on  a  unall 
scale,  which  is  common  in  the  solid  ice  of  the  glacier. 
The  planes  of  these  rihbont  are,  for  the  most  part,  at 
right  angles  to  the  crevasses,  near  the  sides  of  ths 
glacier,  while,  near  its  central  line,  they  dip  towards 
the  upper  psrt  of  the  glscier.  This  structure  app«ftn 
to  arise  from  the  difference  of  velocities  of  contiguous 
moving  filamente  of  the  icy  mass,  as  the  crevasses 
themselves  arise  from  the  tendon  of  larger  portions. 
Mr.  Forbes  has,  in  successiTe  publications,  removed 
the  objections  which  hare  been  urged  against  this 
theory.  In  the  last  of  tliem,  a  Memoir  in  the  Fhit. 
Trant.,  1846,  (lUustratians  of  Ote  Fmcoiu  Theory  0/ 
Glacier  Motiort^  he  very  naturally  expresses  astonish- 
ment  st  the  opposition  which  has  been  made  to  the 
theory  on  the  ground  of  the  rigidity  of  small  pieces  of 
ice.  He  has  himself  shown  that  the  ice  of  glaciers  has 
&  plastic  flexibility,  by  marking  forty-five  points  in  a 
transverse  straight  line  upon  the  Mer  de  Glsce,  aud 
observing  them  for  several  days.  The  straight  line  in 
that  time  not  only  became  oblique  to  the  sid^  but  also 
became  visibly  curved. 

Both  Mr.  Forbes  and  other  philosophers  have  made 
it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  glaciers  have 
existed  in  many  places  in  which  they  now  exist  no 
longer,  and  have  exercised  great  powers  in  transport- 
ing large  blocks  of  rock,  furrowing  and  polishing  the 
rocks  along  which  they  slide,  and  leaving  lines  and 
masses  of  detritus  or  moraine  which  they  had  carried 
along  with  them  or  pushed  before  them.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  extinct  glaciers  have  produced  some 
of  the  efiects  which  the  geologist  has  to  endeavour  to 
explain.  But  thu  part  of  the  machinery  of  nature  has 
been  worked  by  some  theorists  into  an  exaggerated 
form,  in  which  it  cannot,  as  I  oonccive,  have  any  place 
in  an  accoant  of  Geological  Dyn&mics  which  Eums  at 
being  permanent. 

The  great  problem  of  the  diffusion  of  drift  ukd 
erratic  blocks  &om  their  parent  rocks  to  great  dis- 
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tancesy  has  driyen  geologists  to  the  consideration  of 
other  hypothetical  machinery  by  which  the  effects 
may  be  accounted  for:  especially  the  great  northern 
drift  and  hovMera^ — the  rocks  £rom  the  Scandinavian 
chain  which  cover  the  north  of  Europe  on  a  vast  area, 
having  a  length  of  2000  and  breadth  of  from  400  to 
800  miles.  The  diffusion  of  these  blocks  has  been 
accounted  for  by  supposing  them  to  be  imbedded  in 
icebergs,  detached  firom  the  shore,  and  floated  into 
oceanic  spaces,  where  they  have  grounded  and  been 
deposited  by  the  melting  of  the  ice.  And  this  mode 
of  action  may  to  some  extent  be  safely  admitted  into 
geological  speculation.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
our  navigators  in  arctic  and  antarctic  regions  have 
repeatedly  seen  icebergs  and  icefloes  sailing  fJong  laden 
with  such  materials. 

The  above  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  drift 
supposes  the  land  on  which  the  travelled  materials  are 
foimd  to  have  been  the  bottom  of  a  sea  where  they 
were  deposited.  But  it  does  not,  even  granting  the 
conditions,  account  for  some  of  the  facts  observed; — 
that  the  drift  and  the  boulders  are  deposited  in 
'  train^'  or  streaks,  which,  in  direction,  diverge  from 
the  parent  rock ; — and  that  the  boulders  are  of  smaller 
and  smaller  size,  as  they  are  found  more  remote  from 
that  center.  These  phenomena  rather  suggest  the 
notion  of  currents  of  water  as  the  cause  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  materials  into  their  present  situations. 
And  though  the  supposition  that  the  whole  area  occu- 
pied by  drift  and  boulders  was  a  sea-bottom  when  they 
were  scattered  over  it  much  reduces  the  amount  of 
violence  which  it  is  necessary  to  assume  in  order  to 
distribute  the  loose  masses,  yet  still  the  work  appears 
to  be  beyond  the  possible  effect  of  ordinary  marine 
currents,  or  any  movements .  which  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  a  slow  and  gradual  rising  of  the  center  of 
distribution. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  sudden  rise  of  the 
center  of  distribution  would  cause  a  motion  in  the  sur- 
rounding ocean  sufficient  to  produce  such  an  effect: 
and  in  confirmation  of  this  reference  has  been  made 
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to  Mr.  Soott  Ruflseirs  inrestigationB  with  respect  to 
waves,  already  referred  to.  (Book  viii.)  The  wave  in 
this  case  woidd  be  the  wave  of  translation,  in  ¥^ch 
the  motion  of  the  water  is  as  great  at  the  bottom  as 
at  the  top;  and  it  has  hence  been  asserted  that  by 
paroxjamal  elevatLons  of  100  or  a  00  feet^  a  currrait  of 
25  or  30  miles  an  hour  mi^t  be  accounted  for.  But 
I  think  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  noted  that  at  each 
point  this  '  current*  is  toansient :  it  lasts  only  while 
the  wave  is  passing  oyer  the  point,  and  therkbre  it 
would  only  either  carry  a  single  mass  the  whole  way 
with  its  own  velocity,  or  move  through  a  short  dis- 
tance a  series  of  masses  over  which  it  successively 
passed  It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  we  have 
here  a  complete  account  of  the  transport  of  a  collection 
of  materials,  in  which  each  part  is  transferred  through 
great  distances  :^-except,  indeed,  we  were  to  suppose  a 
numerous  succession  of  paroxysmal  elevations.  Such  a 
battery  might,  by  successive  shocks,  transmitting  their 
force  through  the  water,  diffuse  the  fragments  of  the 
central  mass  over  any  area,  however  wide. 

The  fitct  that  the  erratic  blocks  are  found  to  rest  on 
the  lower  drift,  is  well  explained  by  supposing  the 
latter  to  have  been  spread  on  the  sea  bottom  while 
rock-bearing  ice  masses  floated  on  the  surface  till  they 
deposited  their  lading. 

Sir  B.  Mnrchison  haa  pointed  out  another  operation 
of  ice  in  producing  mounds  of  rocky  masses;  namely, 
the  effects  of  rivers  and  lakes,  in  climates  where,  as  in 
Bussia,  the  waters  carry  rocky  fragments  entangled  in 
the  winter  ice,  and  leave  them  in  heaps  at  the  hi^est 
level  which  the  waters  attain. 

The  extent  to  which  the  effects  of  glaciers,  now 
vanished,  are  apparent  in  many  places,  especially  in 
Switzerland  and  in  England,  and  other  phenomena  of 
the  like  tendency,  have  led  some  of  the  most  eminent 
geologists  to  the  conviction  that,  anterior  to  the  period 
of  our  present  temperatui'e,  there  was  a  Glacial  Period^ 
at  which  the  temperature  of  Europe  was  lower  than  it 
now  is.] 

Although  the  study  of  the  common  operations  of 
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water  may  give  the  geologist  snoh  an  aoquaintanoe 
with  the  laws  of  his  subject  as  may  mach  aid  his  judg- 
ment respecting  the  extent  to  which  such  effects  may 
proceed,  a  long  course  of  observaticMi  and  thought 
must  be  requisite  before  such  operations  can  be  ana- 
lysed into  their  fundamental  principles,  and  become 
the  subjects  of  calculation,  or  of  rigorous  reasoning  in 
any  manner  which  is  as  precise  and  certain  as  calculi^ 
tion.  Various  portions  of  Hydraulics  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  these  subjects,  including  some  researches 
which  have  been  pursued  with  no  small  labour  by 
engineers  and  mathematicians ;  as  the  e£Eects  of  currents 
and  waves,  the  laws  of  tides  and  of  rivers,  and  many 
similar  problems.  In  truth,  however,  such  subjects 
have  not  hitherto  been  treated  by  mathematicianB 
with  much  success;  and  probably  several  generations 
must  elapse  before  this  portion  of  geologictd  djmamics 
can  become  an  exact  science. 

Sect,  3. — Igneous  Causes  of  Change, — Motions  of  the 

Ea/rtKs  Surface, 

Thb  effects  of  volcanoes  have  long  been  noted  as  im- 
portant and  striking  features  in  the  physical  history 
of  our  globe ;  and  the  probability  of  their  connexion 
with  many  g^logical  phenomena^  had  not  escaped 
notice  at  an  early  period.  But  it  was  not  till  more 
recent  times,  that  Uie  full  import  of  these  phenomena 
was  apprehended.  The  person  who  first  looked  at 
such  operations  with  that  commanding  general  view 
which  showed  their  extensive  connexion  with  physical 
geology,  was  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who  explored 
tiie  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  New  World,  from  1799 
to  1804.  He  remarked^  the  linear  distribution  of 
volcanic  domes,  considering  them  as  vents  placed  along 
the  edge  of  vast  fissures  communicating  with  reservoirs 
of  igneous  matter,  and  extending  across  whole  con- 
tinents. He  observed,  also,  the  frequent  sympathy  of 
volcanic  and  terremotive  action  in  remote  districts  of 
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the  earth's  surfiice,  thus  showing  how  deeply  seated 
must  be  the  cause  of  these  convulsions.  These  views 
strongly  excited  and  influenced  the  speculations  of 
geologists;  and  since  then,  phenomena  of  this  kind 
have  been  collected  into  a  general  view  as  parts  of  a 
natural-historical  science.  Yon  Hoff,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  work  already  mentioned,  was  one  of  the 
first  who  did  this;  'At  least/  he  himself  says,'  (1824,) 
'  it  was  not  known  to  him  that  any  one  before  him 
had  endeavoured  to  combine  so  large  a  mass  of  facts 
with  the  general  ideas  of  the  natural  philosopher,  so 
as  to  form  a  whole.'  Other  attempts  were,  however, 
soon  made.  In  1825^  M.  von  Ungern-Stemberg  pub- 
lished his  book  On  the  Nalwre  and  Origin  of  Volcanoes^^ 
in  which,  he  says,  his  object  is,  to  give  an  empirical 
representation  of  these  phenomena.  In  the  same  year, 
'Hit,  Poulett  Scrope  published  a  work  in  which  he 
described  the  known  facts  of  volcanic  action;  not, 
however,  confining  himself  to  description ;  his  purpose 
being,  as  his  title  states,  to  consider  'the  probable 
causes  of  their  phenomena^  the  laws  which  determine 
their  march,  the  disposition  of  their  products,  and  their 
connexion  with  the  present  state  and  past  history  of 
the  globe;  leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
theory  of  the  earth.'  And  in  1826,  Dr.  Daubeny,  of 
Oxford,  produced  A  Description  of  Adive  and  Extinct 
VoUanoeSy  including  in  the  latter  phrase,  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  central  France,  of  the  Bhme,  of  northern  and 
central  Italy,  and  many  other  countries.  Indeed,  the 
near  connexion  between  the  volcanic  effects  now  going 
on,  and  those  by  which  the  basaltic  rocks  of  Auvergne 
and  many  other  places  had  been  produced,  was,  by 
this  time,  no  longer  doubted  by  any;  and  therefore 
the  line  which  here  separates  the  study  of  existing 
causes  from  that  of  past  effects  may  seem  to  melt 
away.  But  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  assumption  of 
an  identity  of  scale  and  mechanism  between  volcanoes 
now  active,  and  the  igneous  catastrophes  of  which  the 
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products  have  survived  great  revolutious  on  the  earth*H 
surface,  is  hypothetical ;  and  all  which  depends  on  this 
assumption  belongs  to  theoretical  geology. 

Confining  ourselves,  then,  to  volcanic  effects,  which 
have  been  produced,  certainly  or  probably,  since  the 
earth's  sur&ce  assumed  its  present  form,  we  have  still 
an  ample  exhibition  of  powerful  causes  of  change,  in 
the  streams  of  lava  and  other  materials  emitted  in 
eruptions ;  and  still  more  in  the  earthquakes  which,  as 
men  easily  satisfied  themselves,  are  produced  by  the 
same  causes  as  the  eruptions  of  volcanic  fira 

Mr.  Lyeirs  work  was  important  in  this  as  in  other 
portions  of  this  subject.  He  extended  the  conceptions 
previously  entertained  of  the  effects  which  such  causes 
may  produce,  not  only  by  showing  how  great  these 
operations  are  historically  known  to  have  been,  and 
how  constantly  they  are  going  on,  if  we  take  into  our 
survey  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  earth ;  but  still  more, 
by  urging  the  consequences  which  would  follow  in  a 
long  course  of  time  from  the  constant  repetition  of 
operations  in  themselves  of  no  extraordinary  amount. 
A  lava-stream  many  miles  long  and  wide,  and  several 
yards  deep,  a  subsidence  or  elevation  of  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  of  a  few  feet,  are  by  no  means  extra- 
ordinary facts.  Let  these  operations,  said  Mr.  Lyell, 
be  repeated  thousands  of  times;  and  we  have  results 
of  the  same  order  with  the  changes  which  geology 
discloses. 

The  most  mitigated  earthquakes  have,  however,  a 
character  of  violence.  But  it  has  been  thought  by 
many  philosophers  that  there  is  evidence  of  a  change 
of  level  of  the  land  in  cases  where  none  of  these  violent 
operations  are  going  on.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
cases  is  Sweden;  the  whole  of  the  land  from  Crottenburg 
to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  has  been  supposed 
in  the  act  of  rising,  slowly  and  insensibly,  from  the 
surrounding  waters.  The  opinion  of  such  a  change  of 
level  has  long  been  the  belief  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
was  maintained  by  Celsius  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  has  since  been  conceived  to  be 
confirmed  by  various  observations  of  marks  cut  on  the 
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face  of  the  rock ;  beds  of  shells,  sucli  as  now  live  in  the 
neighbouring  seas,  raised  to  a  considerable  height;  and 
other  indications.  Some  of  these  proofs  appear  doubt- 
ful; but  Mr.  Lyell,  after  examining  the  &cts  upon  the 
spot  in  1834,  says,  'In  regard  to  the  proposition  that 
the  landy  in  certain  parts  of  Sweden,  is  gradually  risings 
I  haye  no  hesitation  in  assenting  to  it,  after  my  visit 
to  the  districts  above  alluded  to.*  ^  If  this  conclusion 
be  generally  accepted  by  geologists,  we  have  here  a 
daily  example  of  the  operation  of  some  powerful  agent 
which  belongs  to  geological  dynamics ;  and  which  for 
the  purposes  of  the  geological  theorist,  does  the  work 
of  the  earthquake  upon  a  very  large  scale,  without 
assuming  its  terrors. 

[2nd  £d.]  [Examples  of  changes  of  level  of  large 
districts  occurring  at  periods  when  the  country  has 
been  agitated  by  earthquakes  are  well  ascertained,  as 
the  rising  of  the  coast  of  Chili  in  1823,  and  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  district  of  Cutoh,  in  the  delta  of  the 
Indus,  in  1819.  (Lydl,B.  11.  c.  xv.)  But  the  cases  of 
more  slow  and  tranquil  movement  seem  also  to  be 
established.  The  gradual  secular  rise  of  the  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  mentioned  in  the  text,  has  been  confirmed 
by  subsequent  investigation.  It  appears  that  the  rate 
of  elevation  increases  from  Stockholm,  where  it  is  only 
a  few  inches  in  a  century,  to  the  North  Cape,  where  it 
is  several  feet  It  appears  also  that  several  other 
regions  are  in  a  like  state  of  secular  change.  The  ooast 
of  Greenland  is  sinking.  (Lyell,  B.  il  o.  xviiL)  And 
the  existence  of  *  raised  beaches '  along  various  coasts  ia 
now  generally  accepted  among  geologists.  Such  beaches, 
anciently  forming  the  margin  of  the  sea,  but  now  &r 
above  it,  exist  in  many  places;  for  instance,  along  a 
great  part  of  the  Scotch  coast;  and  among  the  raised 
beaches  of  that  country  we  ought  probably,  with  Mr. 
Darwin,  to  include  the  *  parallel  roads  *  of  Glenroy,  the 
subject,  in  former  days,  of  so  much  controversy  among 
geologists  and  antiquaries. 

Connected  with  the  secular  rise  and  &11  of  laige 
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portions  of  the  earth's  sur&oe,  another  agency  which 
plays  an  important  part  in  Geological  Dynamics  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  bold  yet  singularly  persuasive 
speculations  by  Mr.  Darwin.  I  speak  of  the  formation 
of  Coral,  and  Coral  Reefs.  He  says  that  the  ooral- 
bmlding  animal  works  only  at  small  and  definite  dis- 
tances below  the  surface.  How  then  are  we  to  account 
for  the  vast  number  of  coial  islands,  rings,  and  ree&, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  ? 
Can  we  suppose  that  there  are  so  many  mountains, 
craters,  and  ridges,  all  exactly  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
same  height  through  this  vast  portion  of  the  globe's 
surface?  This  is  incredible.  How  then  are  we  to  ex- 
plain the  fieu^ts)  Mr.  Darwin  replies,  that  if  we  suppose 
the  land  to  subside  slowly  beneath  the  sea,  and  at  the 
same  time  suppose  the  coralline  zoophytes  to  go  on 
building,  so  that  their  structure  constantly  rises  nearly 
to  the  surfiu;e  of  the  water,  we  shall  have  the  facts 
explained.  A  submerged  island  will  produce  a  ring; 
a  long  coast^  a  barrier  reef;  and  so  on.  Mr.  Darwin 
also  notes  other  phenomena,  as  elevated  beds  of  coral, 
which,  occurring  in  other  places,  indicate  a  recent  rising 
of  the  land;  and  on  such  grounds  as  these  he  divides 
the  sur&oe  of  those  parts  of  the  ocean  into  regions  of 
elevation  and  of  depression. 

The  labours  of  coralline  zoophyted,  as  thus  observed, 
form  masses  of  coral,  such  as  are  found  fossilized  in  the 
strata  of  the  earth.  But  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
life  which  have  probably  affected  the  distiibution  of 
marine  remains  in  strata,  has  received  other  very 
striking  accessions  by  the  labours  of  Prof.  Edward 
Forbes  in  observing  the  marine  animals  of  the  uSSgean 
Sea.  He  found  that,  even  in  their  living  state,  the 
moUusks  and  zoophytes  are  already  distributed  into 
strata.  Dividing  the  depth  into  eight  regions,  from  2 
to  330  fkthoms,  he  found^  that  each  region  had  its 
pecuHar  inhabitants^  which  disappeared  speedily  either 
in  ascending  or  in  descending.  The  zero  of  animal  life 
appeared  to  occur  at  about  300  fathoms.  This  curious 
result  bears  in  various  ways  upon  geology.  Mr.  Forbes 
himself  has  given  an  example  of  tiie  mode  in  which  it 
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may  be  applied,  by  determining  the  depth  at  which  the 
Bubmarine  eruption  took  place  which  produced  the 
volcanic  isle  of  Neokaimeni  in  1707.  By  an  examina- 
tion of  the  fossils  embedded  in  the  pumice,  he  showed 
that  it  came  from  the  fourth  region.^ 

To  the  modes  in  which  organized  beings  operate  in 
producing  the  materials  of  the  earth,  we  must  add 
those  pointed  out  by  the  extraordinary  microscopic  diA- 
coveries  of  Professor  Ehrenberg.  It  appears  that  whole 
beds  of  earthy  matter  consist  of  the  cases  of  certain 
infusoria,  the  remains  of  these  creatures  being  accumu- 
lated in  numbers  which  it  confounds  our  thoughts  to 
contemplate.] 

Speculations  concerning  the  causes  of  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes,  and  of  the  rising  and  sinking  of  land,  are 
a  highly-important  portion  of  this  science,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  calculation  of  the  possible  results  of  definite 
causes  is  concerned.  But  the  various  hypotheses  which 
have  been  propounded  on  this  subject  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  sufficiently  matured  for  such  calculation. 
A  mass  of  matter  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,*  extend- 
ing to  the  center  of  the  earth,  even  if  we  make  such  an 
hypothesis,  reqtdres  some  additional  cause  to  produce 
eruption.  The  supposition  that  this  fire  may  be  pro- 
duced by  intense  chemical  action  between  combining 
elements,  requires*  further,  not  only  some  agency  to 
bring  together  such  elements,  but  some  reason  why 
they  should  be  originally  separate.  And  if  any  other 
causes  have  been  suggested,  as  electricity  or  magnetism, 
this  has  been  done  so  vaguely  as  to  elude  all  possibility 
of  rigorous  deduction  from  the  hypothesis.  The  doc- 
trine of  a  Central  Heat,  however,  has  occupied  so  consi- 
derable a  place  in  theoretical  geology,  that  it  ought 
undoubtedly  to  form  an  article  in  geological  dynamics. 

Sect.  4. — The  Doctrine  of  CerUrcU  Heat* 

The  early  geological  theorists  who,  like  Leibnitz  and 
Buifon,  assumed  that  the  earth  was  originally  a  mass 
in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  naturally  went  on  to  deduce 

*  Sriiisk  Auoc,  Report;  i843*  P*  i77- 
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from  this  hypothesis,  that  the  crust  consolidated  and 
cooled  before  the  interior,  and  that  there  might  still 
remain  a  central  heat^  capable  of  producing  many  im- 
portant effects.  But  it  is  in  more  recent  times  that 
we  have  measures  of  such  effects,  and  calculations 
which  we  can  compare  with  measures.  It  was  found, 
as  we  have  said,  that  in  descending  below  the  surflEuse 
of  the  earth,  the  temperature  of  its  materials  increased. 
Now  it  followed  from  Fourier's  mathematical  investi- 
gations of  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  earth,  that  if 
there  be  no  primitive  heat,  {chalewr  (Torigine,)  the  tem- 
perature, when  we  descend  below  the  crust,  will  be 
constant  in  each  vertical  line.  Hence  an  observed 
increase  of  temperature  in  descending,  appeared  to 
point  out  a  central  heat  resulting  from  some  cause  now 
no  longer  in  action. 

The  doctrine  of  a  central  heat  has  usually  been  com- 
bined with  the  supposition  of  a  central  igneous  fluidity; 
for  the  heat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  center  must 
be  very  intense,  according  to  any  law  of  its  increase  in 
descending  which  is  consistent  with  known  principles. 
But  to  this  central  fluidity  it  has  been  objected  that 
such  a  fluid  must  be  in  constant  circulation  by  the 
cooling  of  its  exterior.  Mr.  Daniell  found  this  to  be 
the  case  in  all  fused  metaJa  It  has  also  been  objected 
that  there  must  be,  in  such  a  central  fluid,  tides  pro- 
duced by  the  moon  and  sun;  but  this  inference  would 
require  several  additional  suppositions  and  calculations 
to  give  it  a  precise  form. 

Again,  the  supposition  of  a  central  heat  of  the  earth, 
considered  as  the  effect  of  a  more  ancient  state  of  its 
mass,  appeared  to  indicate  that  its  cooling  must  still  be 
going  on.  But  if  this  were  so,  the  earth  might  contract, 
as  most  bodies  do  when  they  cool ;  and  this  contraction 
might  lead  to  mechanical  results,  as  the  shortening  of 
the  day,  Laplace  satisfied  himself,  by  reference  to 
ancient  astronomical  records,  that  no  such  alteration 
in  the  length  of  the  day  had  taken  place,  even  to  the 
amount  of  one  two-hundredth  of  a  second ;  and  thus, 
there  was  here  no  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis  of  a 
primitive  heat  of  the  earth. 

VOL.  III.  u  u 
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Thoagh  we  find  no  evidenoe  of  the  Becnlar  eontrao- 
tion  of  &e  earth  in  the  observations  with  which  astro* 
nomy  deals,  there  are  some  geological  fiusts  which  at 
first  appear  to  point  to  the  reality  of  a  refirigeration 
within  geological  periods;  as  the  existence  of  the 
remains  of  pUmts  and  shells  of  tropical  dimates,  in  the 
strata  of  countries  which  are  now  near  to  or  within 
the  frigid  sones.  These  faets^  howerer,  have  giren  rise 
to  theories  of  the  changes  <i  dimate^  which  we  most 
consider  separately. 

But  we  may  notice,  as  connected  with  the  doctrine 
of  central  heat,  the  manner  in  which  this  hypothesis 
has  been  applied  to  explain  volcanic  and  geological 
phenomena.  It  does  not  enter  into  my  plan,  to  con- 
sider explanations  in  which  this  central  heat  is  sup- 
posed to  give  rise  to  an  expansive  force,*  without  any 
distinct  raference  to  known  physical  laws.  But  we 
may  notice,  as  more  likely  to  become  useful  materials 
of  the  science  now  before  us,  such  speculations  as  those 
of  Mr.  Babbage;  in  which  he  combines  the  doctrine  of 
central  heat  with  other  physical  lawsj^  as,  that  solid 
rocks  expand  by  being  heated,  but  that  clay  contracts ; 
that  difierent  rooks  and  strata  conduei  heat  differently; 
that  the  earth  radiaiea  heat  differently,  or  at  different 
parts  of  its  surfietce,  according  as  it  is  covered  with 
forests,  with  mountains,  with  deserts,  or  with  water. 
These  principles,  applied  to  lai^^e  masses,  such  as  thoee 
which  constitute  the  crust  of  the  earth,  might  give 
rise  to  changes  as  great  as  any  which  geology  discloses. 
For  example:  when  the  bed  of  a  sea  is  covered  by  a 
thick  deposit  of  new  matter  worn  from  the  shores,  the 
strata  below  the  bed,  being  protected  by  a  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat,  will  be  heated,  and,  being  heated,  may 
be  expanded ;  or,  as  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  observed,  may 
produce  explosion  by  the  conversion  of  their  moisture 
into  steam.    Such  speculations,  when  founded  on  real 

0  Serope  On  Foletmoei,  p.  i9». 
^  (Mike  TemfU  <tf  Sen^,  i834-    See  abo  Journal  ^  the  JTofol 
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data  and  sound  caloolations,  may  hereafter  be  of  mate- 
rial use  in  geology. 

The  doctrine  of  central  heat  and  fluidity  has  been 
rejected  by  some  eminent  philosophers.  Mr.  Lyell's 
reasons  for  this  rejection  belong  rather  to  Theoretical 
Geology;  but  I  may  here  notice  M.  Poisson's  opinion. 
He  does  not  assent  to  the  conclusion  of  Fourier,  that 
since  the  temperature  increases  in  descending,  there 
must  be  some  primitiye  central  heat.  On  the  contrary, 
he  considers  that  such  an  increase  may  arise  firom 
this; — that  the  earth,  at  some  former  period,  passed 
(by  the  motion  of  the  solar  system  in  the  universe,) 
through  a  portion  of  space  which  was  warmer  than 
the  space  in  which  it  now  reyolyes  (by  reason,  it  may 
be,  of  the  heat  of  other  stars  to  which  it  was  then 
nearer).  He  supposes  that,  since  such  a  period,  the 
surface  has  cooled  down  by  the  influence  of  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances;  while  the  interior,  for  a 
certain  unknown  depth,  retains  the  trace  of  the  former 
elevation  of  temperature.  But  this  assumption  is  not 
likely  to  expel  the  belief  in  the  terrestrial  origin  of 
the  subterraneous  heat  For  the  supposition  of  such 
an  inequality  in  the  temperature  of  the  diflerent 
regions  in  which  the  solar  system  is  placed  at  diflerent 
times,  is  altogether  arbitrary;  and,  if  pushed  to  the 
amount  to  which  it  must  be  carried,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon,  is  highly  improbable.^ 
The  doctrine  of  central  heat,  on  the  other  hand,  (which 
need  not  be  conceived  as  implying  the  wnioeraal 
fluidity  of  the  mass,)  is  not  only  naturally  suggested 
by  the  subterraneous  increase  of  temperatures,  but 

s  por  this    bjrpothefls   wooM  the  solar  syitem,  greater  than  the 

make  it  neeeieaiy  to  rappoee  that  eflbot  of  the  nm.    Kow  nieh  a 

the  earth  has,  at   some  ftmaer  past  operation  of  ibroes,  fitted  ta 

period,  derived  from  some  other  obliterate  all  order  and  ^faunetrj. 

star  or  stars  more  heat  than  she  is   quite   inconsistent  with    the 

now  derives  fVom  the  son.    Bnt  simple,  regular,  and  sTmaetrical 

this  would  imply,  as  highly  pro-  relation  which   the  whole  solaf 
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explains  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth;  and  iaUs 
in  with  almoflt  anj  theory  which  can  he  devised,  of 
volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  great  geological  changes. 

Sect.  5. — Problems  respecting  Elevations  and 
Crystalline  Forces* 

Otheb  problems  respecting  the  forces  bj  which  great 
masses  of  the  earth's  crust  have  been  displaced,  have 
also  been  solved  by  various  mathematiciana  It  has 
been  maintained  by  Yon  Buch  that  there  occur,  in 
various  places,  craters  of  elevation;  that  is,  mountain* 
tnasses  resembling  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  but  really 
produced  by  an  expansive  force  from  below,  bursting 
an  aperture  through  horizontal  strata,  and  elevating 
them  in  a  conical  form.  Against  this  doctrine,  as 
exemplified  in  the  most  noted  instances,  strong  argu- 
ments have  been  adduced  by  other  geologists.  Yet 
the  protrusion  of  fused  rock  by  subterraneous  forces 
upon  a  large  scale  is  not  denied:  and  how  far  the 
examples  of  such  operations  may,  in  any  caaes^  be 
termed  craters  of  elevation,  must  be  considered  as  a 
question  not  yet  decided.  On  the  supposition  of  the 
truth  of  Yon  Buch's  doctrine,  M.  de  Beaumont  haa 
calculated  the  relations  of  position,  the  fissures,  &c., 
which  would  arise.  And  Mr.  Hopkins,'  of  Cambridge, 
has  investigated  in  a  much  more  general  manner, 
upon  mechanical  principles,  the  laws  of  the  elevations, 
fissures,  faults,  veins,  and  other  phenomena  which 
would  result  from  an  elevatory  force,  acting  simul- 
taneously at  every  point  beneath  extensive  portions  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth.  An  application  of  mathema- 
tical reasoning  to  the  illustration  of  the  phenomena  of 
veins  had  before  been  made  in  Grermany  by  Schmidt 
and  Zimmerman.^®  The  conclusions  which  Mr.  Hopkins 
has  obtained,  respecting  the  two  sets  of  fissures,  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  which  would  in  general  be 
produced  by  such  forces  as  he  supposes,  may  suggest 

B.  Trant.  Comb.  Phil,  Soo,  toI.  t1.  i83tf. 
Au  pMi,  Mag.  July,  ^8i$,  p.  »• 
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interesting  points  of  examination  respecting  the  geo- 
logical phenomena  of  fissured  districts. 

[2nd  Ed.]  [The  theory  of  craters  of  elevation  pro- 
bably errs  rather  by  making  the  elevation  of  a  point 
into  a  particular  class  of  volcanic  agency,  than  by 
giving  volcanic  agency  too  great  a  power  of  elevation. 

A  mature  consideration  of  the  subject  will  make  us 
hesitate  to  ascribe  much  value  to  the  labours  of  those 
writers  who  have  appUed  mathematical  reasoning  to 
geological  questions.  Such  reasoning,  when  it  is 
carried  to  the  extent  which  requires  symbolical  pro- 
cesses, has  always  been,  I  conceive,  a  source,  not  of 
knowledge,  but  of  errour  and  confusion ;  for  in  such 
applications  the  real  questions  are  slurred  over  in  the 
hypothetical  assumptions  of  the  mathematician,  while 
the  calculation  misleads  its  followers  by  a  false  aspect 
of  demonstration.  All  symbolical  reasonings  concern- 
ing the  fissures  of  a  semi-rigid  mass  produced  by 
elevatory  or  other  forces,  appear  to  me  to  have  turned 
out  valueless.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  borne  in  anind,  that  mathematical  and  me- 
chanical habits  of  thought  are  requisite  to  all  clear 
thinking  on  such  subjects.] 

Other  forces,  still  more  obscure  in  their  nature  and 
laws,  have  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  earth's  crust.  I  speak  of  the  forces  by 
which  the  crystalline,  slaty,  and  jointed  structure  of 
mineral  masses  has  been  produced.  These  forces  are 
probably  identical,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  cohesive 
forces  from  which  rocks  derive  their  BoUdity  and  their 
physical  properties;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
closely  connected  with  the  forces  of  chemical  attraction* 
No  attempts,  of  any  lucid  and  hopeful  kind,  have  yet 
been  made  to  bring  such  forces  under  definite  mecha- 
nical conceptions :  and  perhaps  mineralogy,  to  which 
science,  as  the  point  of  junction  of  chemistry  and 
crystallography,  such  attempts  would  belong,.is  hardly 
yet  ripe  for  such  speculations.  But  when  we  look  at 
the  universal  prevalence  of  crystalline  forms  and 
cleavages,  at  the  extent  of  the  phenomena  of  slaty 
cleavage,  and  at  the  eegregatian  of  special  minerals 
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into  yeiiiB  and  nodules,  which  has  taken  place  in  some 
unknown  manner,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  forces  of 
which  we  now  speak  have  acted  very  widely  and  ener- 
getically. Any  elucidation  of  their  nature  would  be 
an  important  step  in  Geological  Dynamics. 

[and  Ed.]  [A  point  of  Qeological  Dynamics  of  great 
importance  is,  the  change  which  rocks  undetgo  in 
structure  afber  they  are  deposited,  either  by  the  action 
of  subterraneous  heat,  or  by  the  influence  of  C17B- 
talline  or  other  corpuscular  forces.  By  such  agencies, 
sedimentary  rocks  may  be  converted  into  crystaUine, 
the  traces  of  organic  fossils  may  be  obliterated,  a  slaty 
cleavage  may  be  produced,  and  other  like  effects.  The 
possibility  of  sudi  changes  was  urged  by  Dr.  Hutton 
in  his  Theory;  and  Sir  James  Hall's  very  instructive 
and  striking  experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  this  theory.  In  these  ezperimentSy 
powdered  chsSk  was,  by  the  application  of  heat  under 
pressure,  converted  into  crystalline  calcspar.  After- 
wards Dr.  McGulloch's  labours  had  an  important 
influence  in  satisfying  geologists  of  the  reality  of  car- 
responding  changes  in  nature.  Dr.  MoCuUoch,  by  his 
very  lively  and  copious  descriptions  of  volcanic  r^ona, 
by  his  representations  of  them,  by  his  dassification  of 
igneous  rocks,  and  his  comprehensive  views  of  the 
phenomena  which  they  exhibit,  probably  was  the 
means  of  converting  many  geologists  from  the  Weiv 
nerian  opinions. 

Hocks  which  have  undergone  changes  since  they 
were  deposited  are  termed  by  Mr.  LyeU  metamarpkie. 
The  great  extent  of  metamorphio  rock  changed  by 
heat  is  now  uncontested.  The  internal  changes  which 
are  produced  by  the  crystalline  forces  of  mountain 
masses  have  been  the  subjects  of  important  and  com- 
prehensive speculations  by  Professor  Sedgwick] 

Sect,  6. — Theortea  ofCJiongm  qfCUmfOtt, 

As  we  have  already  stated,  Greology  offers  to  us  strong 
evidence  that  the  climate  of  the  ancient  periods  of  the 
earth's  history  was  hotter  than  that  which  now  exista 
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in  the  same  coantries.  This,  and  other  ciroumstanoes, 
have  led  geologists  to  the  investigation  of  the  effects 
of  any  hypothetical  causes  of  such  changes  of  condition 
in  respect  of  heat. 

The  love  of  the  contemplation  of  geometrical  sym- 
metry, aa  well  as  other  reasons,  su^ested  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  earth's  axis  had  originally  no  obliquity, 
but  was  perpendicular  to  the  equator.  Such  a  con- 
struction of  the  world  had  been  bought  of  before  the 
tune  of  Milton,^^  as  what  might  be  supposed  to  have 
existed  when  man  was  expelled  from  Paradise;  and 
Bumet>  in  his  Saered  Theory  of  the  Earthy  (1690,) 
adopted  this  notion  of  the  paradisiacal  condition  of 
the  globe : 

Theipring 

Ferpetnal  smiled  on  ^lih  with  yerdant  flowen, 

Bqual  in  dajB  and  nightB. 

In  modem  times,  too,  some  persons  have  been 
disposed  to  adopt  this  hypothesis,  because  they  have 
conceived  that  the  present  polar  distribution  of  light 
is  inconsistent  with  the  production  of  the  fossil  plants 
which  are  found  in  those  regions,^'  even  if  we  could, 
in  some  other  way,  account  for  the  change  of  tempe- 
rature. But  this  alteration  in  the  axis  of  revolution 
could  not  take  place  without  a  subversion  of  the  equi- 
librium of  the  surface,  such  as  does  not  appear  to  have 
occurred;  and  the  change  has  of  late  been  generally 
declared  impossible  by  physical  astronomers. 

The  effects  of  other  astronomical  changes  have  been 
calculated  by  Sir  John  HerscheL  He  has  examined^ 
for  instance,  the  thermotical  consequences  of  the 
diminution  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  ages  beyond  the  records 
of  histoiy.  He  finds  ^^  that,  on  this  account^  the 
annual  effect  of  solar  radiation  would  increase  as  we 


>i  Some  My  he  hade  his  angels  turn  askance 
The  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees  and  more 
From  the  smi*s  axle,  fre.— iVxrocttfe  Lott^"*^  ai4> 

i>  Lyell,  i.  155.    Llndley,  Fontt  Flora, 

u  Otol.  Tr€m»,  Tol.  iii.  p.  495. 
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go  back  to  remoter  periods  of  the  past;  but  (probably 
at  least)  not  in  &  degree  sufficieDt  to  account  for  the 
apparent  past  ohanges  of  climate.  He  finds,  however, 
that  though  the  effect  of  this  change  on  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  may  be  small,  the  effect  on 
the  extreme  temperature  of  the  seasons  will  be  mnch 
more  cousidersble ;'  so  as  to  produce  alternately,  in 
the  same  latitude  of  either  hemisphere,  a  perpetual 
spring,  or  the  extreme  vicissitudes  of  a  burning 
sammer  and  a  ngoroos  winter.'** 

Mr.  Lyell  has  traced  the  consequences  of  another 
hypothesis  on  this  subject,  which  appears  at  first  sight 
to  promise  no  very  striking  results,  but  which  yet  is 
found,  upon  examination,  to  involve  adequate  caases 
of  very  great  changes:  I  refer  to  the  supposed  various 
distribution  of  land  and  water  at  different  periods  of 
the  earth's  history.  If  the  land  were  all  gathered  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  poles,  it  would  become  the 
seat  of  constant  ioe  and  snow,  and  would  thus  very 
greatly  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  whole  sur&ce  of 
the  globe.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  polar  regiona 
were  principally  water,  while  the  tropics  were  occupied 
with  a  belt  of  land,  there  would  be  no  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  on  which  the  frost  could  &9ten  a  firm 
hold,  while  the  torrid  zone  would  act  like  a  fumaoe  to 
heat  the  whol&  And,  supposing  a  cycle  of  terrestrial 
changes  in  which  these  conditions  should  succeed  each 
other,  the  winter  and  summer  of  this  'great  year,' 
might  differ  much  more  than  the  elevated  temperature 
which  we  are  led  to  ascribe  to  former  periods  of  the 
^obe,  can  be  judged  to  have  differed  &x>m  the  present 
state  of  things. 

The  ingenuity  and  plausibility  of  this  theoiy  cannot 
be  douLted:  and  perhaps  its  results  may  hereafter  be 
found  not  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  calculation.  Soma 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  calculating  the  move- 
ment of  heat  into,  through,  and  out  of  the  earth;  but 
when  wc  add  to  this  the  effects  of  the  currents  of  the 
ocean  and  the  stmoephere,  the  problem,  thus  involving 

'*  Ont.  TVnu.  toL  ilL  p.  aM. 
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SO  many  thermotical  and  atmological  laws,  operating 
under  complex  conditions,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  ex- 
treme difficulty.  Still,  it  is  something,  in  this  as  in  all 
cases,  to  have  the  problem  even  stated;  and  none  of 
the  elements  of  the  solution  appears  to  be  of  such  a 
nature,  that  we  need  allow  ourselves  to  yield  to  despair, 
respecting  the  possibility  of  dealing  with  it  in  a  useful 
manner,  as  our  knowledge  becomes  more  complete  and 
definite. 


I 


I 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Proobbss  of  ticb  Geolooioal  Dtvaxios  09 
Oboahizid  Beikgs. 


Sect.  I. — OhjecU  ofihU  Science, 

PERHAPS  in  extending  the  term  Geological  Dyna- 
mics to  the  causes  of  changes  in  organized  beings, 
I  shall  be  thought  to  be  employing  a  foroe4  and  inoon- 
yenient  phraseology.  But  it  wiU  be  found  that^  in 
order  to  treat  geology  in  a  truly  scientific  manner,  we 
must  bring  together  all  the  classes  of  speculations 
concerning  known  causes  of  change ;  and  tiie  Organic 
Dynamics  of  Oeology,  or  of  Oleography,  if  the  r^er 
prefers  the  word,  appears  not  an  inappropriate  phrase 
for  one  part  of  this  body  of  researches. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  species  of  plants  and 
animals  which  are  found  imbedded  in  the  strata  of  the 
earth,  are  not  only  different  from  those  which  now  live 
in  the  same  regions,  but,  for  the  most  part,  different 
from  any  now  existing  on  the  &oe  of  the  earth.  The 
remains  which  we  discover  imply  a  past  state  of  things 
different  from  that  which  now  prevaUs ;  they  imply  also 
that  the  whole  organic  creation  has  been  renewed,  and 
that  this  renewal  has  taken  place  several  times.  Such 
extraordinary  general  facts  have  naturally  put  in 
activity  very  bold  speculations. 

But,  as  has  already  been  said,  we  cannot  speculate 
upon  such  &cts  in  the  past  history  of  the  globe;  with- 
out taking  a  large  survey  of  its  present  condition. 
Does  the  present  animal  and  vegetable  population  differ 
from  the  past,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  products 
of  one  region  of  the  existing  earth  differ  from  those  of 
another?  Can  the  creation  and  diffusion  of  the  fossil 
species  be  explained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  creation 
and  diffusion  of  the  creatures  among  which  we  livet 
And  these  questions  lead  us  onwards  another  step,  to 
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ask, — What  wn  the  lavs  by  which  the  plants  and 
animals  of  different  parts  of  the  earth  differ?  What 
was  the  manner  in  which  they  were  originally  difinsedf 
— ^ThuB  we  have  to  include,  as  portions  of  our  subject^ 
the  Geography  of  FlantSy  and  of  Animahf  and  the 
History  qf  their  cha/nge  and  diffuHon;  intending  by  the 
latter  subject,  of  course,  paUetiohgioal  Histoiy, — the 
examination  of  the  causes  of  what  has  occurred,  and 
the  inference  of  pest  events,  from  what  we  know  of 
causes. 

It  18  unneoeasary  for  me  to  give  at  any  length  a 
statement  of  the  problems  which  are  included  in  these 
branches  of  science,  or  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  them;  since  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  PrvncipUs  of 
ChcHogy,  has  treated  these  subjects  in  a  very  able  manner, 
and  in  the  same  point  of  view  in  which  I  am  thus  led 
to  consider  them.  I  will  only  briefly  refer  to  some 
points,  ayailing  myself  of  his  labours  and  his  ideas. 

SecL  2. — Geography  of  Plants  and  Arwmals, 

With  regard  both  to  plants  and  animals^  it  appears,' 
that  besides  such  differences  in  the  products  of  different 
regions  as  we  may  naturally  suppose  to  be  occasioned 
by  climate  and  other  external  causes ;  an  examination 
of  the  whole  organic  population  of  the  globe  leads  us 
to  consider  the  earth  as  divided  into  provinces,  each 
province  being  occupied  by  its  own  group  of  species, 
and  these  groups  not  being  mixed  or  interfused  among 
each  other  to  any  great  extent.  And  thus,  as  the  earth 
is  occupied  by  various  nations  of  men,  each  appearing, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  of  a  different  stock,  so  each  other 
tribe  of  living  things  is  scattered  over  the  ground  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  distributed  into  its  separate  nations 
in  distant  countries.  The  places  where  species  are  thus 
peculiarly  found,  are,  in  the  case  of  plants,  called  their 
stations,  Tet  each  species  in  its  own  region  loves  and 
selects  some  peculiar  conditions  of  shade  or  exposure, 
soil  or  moisture :  its  place  defined  by  the  general  de« 
Bcription  of  such  conditions,  is  called  its  hesitation, 

^  LyeU,  PrincipUt,  B.  Hi  0.  T. 
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Not  only  each  species  thus  placed  in  its  own  province^ 
has  its  position  further  fixed  by  its  own  habits,  but 
more  general  groups  and  assemblages  are  found  to  be 
determined  in  their  situation  by  more  general  con- 
ditions.  Thus  it  is  the  character  of  the  fiora  of  a  col- 
lection of  islands,  scattered  through  a  wide  ocean  in  a 
tropical  and  humid  climate,  to  contain  an  immense 
preponderance  of  tree-ferns.  In  the  same  way,  the 
situation  and  depth  at  which  certain  genera  of  sheila 
are  found,  have  been  tabulated'  by  Mr.  Broderip« 
Such  general  inferences,  if  they  can  be  securely  made, 
are  of  extreme  interest  in  their  bearing  on  geological 
speculations. 

The  means  by  which  plants  and  animals  are  now 
diffused  from  one  place  to  another,  have  been  well 
described  by  Mr.  Lyell.^  And  he  has  considered  also, 
with  due  attention,  the  manner  in  which  they  become 
imbedded  in  mineral  deposits  of  yarious  kinds.^  He 
has  thus  followed  the  history  of  organized  bodies,  from 
the  germ  to  the  tomb,  and  thence  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
geologist. 

But,  besides  the  fortunes  of  individual  plants  and 
animals,  there  is  another  class  of  questions,  of  great 
interest,  but  of  great  difficulty ; — ^the  fortunes  of  each 
species.  In  what  manner  do  species  which  were  not, 
begin  to  be?  as  geology  teaches  us  that  they  many 
times  have  done;  and,  sjb  even  our  own  reasonings 
convince  us  they  must  have  done,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
the  species  among  which  we  live. 

We  here  obviously  place  before  us,  as  a  subject  of 
research,  the  Creation  of  Living  Things; — a  subject 
shrouded  in  mystery,  and  not  to  be  approached  with- 
out reverence.  But  though  we  may  conceive,  that,  on 
this  subject,  we  are  not  to  seek  our  belief  frx>m  science 
alone,  we  shall  find,  it  is  asserted,  within  the  limits 
of  allowable  and  unavoidable  speculation,  many  curious 
and  important  problems  which  may  well  employ  our 
physiological  skilL     For  example,  we  may  ask : — ^how 

*  Greenough,  Aid.  i835»  p.  3o. 
»  LyeU,  B.  Ui.  c.  t.  yi.  viJ.  <  B.  ill.  c.  xlil.  xIt.  xt.  xtL 
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vfe  are  to  recognize  the  species  which  were  originally 
created  distinct? — ^whether  the  population  of  the  earth 
at  one  geological  epoch  could  pass  to  the  form  which  it 
has  at  a  succeeding  period,  by  the  agency  of  natural 
causes  alone] — and  if  not,  what  other  account  we  can 
give  of  the  succession  which  we  find  to  have  taken 
place? 

The  most  remarkable  point  in  the  attempts  to 
answer  these  and  the  like  questions,  is  the  controversy 
between  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  transmutation  of  species.  This  question  is, 
even  from  its  mere  physiological  import,  one  of  great 
interest;  and  the  interest  is  much  enhanced  by  our 
geological  researches,  which  again  bring  the  question 
before  us  in  a  striking  form,  and  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  state  the  point  at  issue. 

Sect.  3. — Question  of  the  Transmutation  of  Species. 

We  see  that  animals  and  plants  may,  by  the  influence 
of  breeding,  and  of  external  agents  operating  upon 
their  constitution,  be  greatly  modified,  so  as  to  give 
rise  to  varieties  and  races  diflerent  from  what  before 
existed.  How  different,  for  instance,  is  one  kind  and 
breed  of  dog  from  another !  The  question,  then,  is, 
whether  organized  beings  can,  by  the  mere  working  of 
natural  causes,  pass  from  the  type  of  one  species  to 
that  of  another  ?  whether  the  wolf  may,  by  domestica- 
tion, become  the  dog?  whether  the  ourang-outang 
may,  by  the  power  of  external  circumstances,  be 
brought  within  the  circle  of  the  human  species  ?  And 
the  dilemma  in  which  we  are  placed  is  this ; — ^that  if 
species  are  not  thus  interchangeable,  we  must  suppose 
the  fluctuations  of  which  each  species  is  capable,  and 
which  are  apparently  indefinite,  to  be  bounded  by 
■rigorous  limi^;  whereas,  if  we  allow  such  a  transr 
rmUcUion  of  species,  we  abandon  that  belief  in  the 
jEidaptation  of  the  structure  of  every  creature  to  its 
destined  mode  of  being,  which  not  only  most  persons 
would  give  up  with  repugnance,  but  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  coustantly  and  irresistibly  impressed 
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itself  on  tlie  minds  of  the  best  natnialists^  as  the  true 
view  of  the  order  of  the  world. 

But  the  study  of  Qeologj  opens  to  us  the  spectacle 
of  many  groaps  of  spedes  which  have,  in  the  oourse  of 
the  earth's  history,  sacoeeded  each  other  at  vast  intex^ 
vals  of  time;  one  set  of  animals  and  plants  disappeaiv 
ing,  as  it  would  seem,  from  the  face  of  our  planet,  and 
others,  which  did  not  before  exist,  becoming  the  only 
occupants  of  the  globa  And  the  dilemma  then  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  anew:— either  we  must  accept  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of  speoiee,  and  must 
suppose  that  the  orgEtnixed  species  of  one  geological 
epoch  were  transmuted  into  those  of  another  by  some 
long-oontinued  agency  of  natural  causes;  or  else^  we 
.  must  believe  in  many  successive  acts  of  creation  and 
extinction  of  species,  out  of  the  common  ooune  of 
nature;  acts  which,  therefore^  we  may  properly  call 
miraculous. 

This  latter  dilemma,  however,  is  a  question  con- 
cerning the  facts  which  have  happened  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  world;  the  deliberation  respecting  it  belongs  to 
physical  geology  itself,  and  not  to  that  subsidiary 
science  which  we  are  now  describing,  and  which  is 
concerned  only  with  such  causes  as  we  know  to  be  in 
constant  and  orderly  action. 

The  former  question,  of  the  limited  or  unlimited 
extent  of  the  modifications  of  animals  and  planter  haa 
received  full  and  careful  consideration  from  eminent 
physiologists :  and  in  their  opinions  we  find,  I  think, 
an  indisputable  preponderance  to  that  decision  which 
rejects  the  transmutation  of  species,  and  which  acoepta 
the  former  side  of  the  dilemma;  namely,  that  the 
diangee  of  which  each  species  is  susceptible,  though 
difficult  to  define  in  words,  are  limited  in  &eL  It  is 
extremely  interesting  and  satisfiEu^ry  thus  to  receive 
an  answer  in  which  we  can  confide,  to  inquiries  seem* 
ingly  so  wide  and  bold  as  those  which  this  subject 
involves.  I  refer  to  liir.  Lyell,  Dr.  Priohard,  Mr. 
Lawrence,  and  others,  for  the  history  of  the  discussion, 
and  for  the  grounds  of  the  decision;  and  I  shall  quote 
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Teiy  brieflj  the  main  points  and  conclusions  to  vhich 
the  inquiry  has  led'^ 

It  may  be  considered,  then,  as  detennined  by  the 
over-balance  of  physiological  authority,  that  there  is  a 
capacity  in  all  spedes  to  accommodate  themselves,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  a  change  of  external  circumstances; 
this  extent  varying  greasy  according  to  the  specie& 
There  may  thus  arise  changes  of  appearance  or  struc- 
ture, and  some  of  these  changes  are  transmissible  to 
the  ofi&pring:  but  the  mutations  thus  superinduced 
are  governed  by  constant  laws,  and  confined  within 
certain  limits.  Indefinite  divergence  from  the  original 
type  is  not  possible ;  and  the  extreme  limit  of  possible 
variation  may  usually  be  reached  in  a  brief  period  of 
time :  in  shorty  species  haive  a  reed  existence  in  mUure, 
and  a  transmutation  from  one  to  another  does  not 
existi 

Thus,  for  example,  Cuvier  renmrks,  that  notwith- 
standing all  the  differences  of  size,  appearance,  and 
habits,  which  we  find  in  the  dogs  of  various  races  and 
countries,,  and  though  we  have  (in  the  Egyptian 
mummies)  skeletons  of  this  animal  as  it  existed  three 
thousand  years  ago,  the  relation  of  the  bones  to  each 
other  remains  essentially  the  same;  and,  with  all  the 
varieties  of  their  shape'  and  size,  there  are  characters 
which  resist  all  the  influences  both  of  external  nature, 
of  human  intercourse,  and  of  time. 

Sed,  4. — Hypothesis  qf  Proffressive  Tendencies, 

Within  certain  limits,  however,  as  we  have  said, 
external  circumstances  produce  changes  in  the  forms 
of  organized  beings.  The  causes  of  change,  and  the 
laws  and  limits  of  their  effects,  as  they  obtain  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  organic  creation,  are  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting.  And,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  has  been 
applied  with  a  view  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  exist- 

*  Lyell,  B.  ill.  0.  It.  '  Oitem.  fkM,  Viae.  Frfl.  p.  tf  1. 
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ing  population  of  the  world,  and  Uie  ancceadoit  of  its 
.  past  oonditiona.  But  thoee  who  have  attempted  such 
an  explanation,  ham  found  it  neoeaaatT  to  assume 
certain  additional  laws,  in  ordtr  to  enable  themselves 
to  deduce,  from  the  tenet  of  ^e  transmutahili^  of 
tJie  species  of  organized  beings,  such  a  state  of  tlunga 
BB  we  see  about  us,  and  such  a  succession  of  stfttee  as 
is  eyidenced  by  geological  resesrches.  And  here^ 
again,  we  are  brought  to  questions  of  which  we  must 
seek  the  answers  from  the  most  profound  phj^ologists. 
Now  referring,  as  before,  to  thoee  which  appear  to  be 
the  best  authorities,  it  is  found  that  these  additional 
poeitive  laws  are  still  more  inadmissible  than  the 
primary  aseumption  of  indefinite  capacity  of  change. 
For  example,  in  order  to  account,  on  this  hypotheeis, 
for  the  seeming  adaptation  of  the  endowments  of 
animals  to  their  wants,  it  is  held  that  the  endowments 
are  the  result  of  the  wants; — that  the  awiftneaa  of  the 
ant«lope,  the  claws  and  teeth  of  the  lion,  the  tniok  of 
the  elephant,  the  long  neck  of  the  giraffe,  have  been 
produced  by  a  ceH«in  plastic  character  in  the  consti- 
tution of  animals,  operated  upon,  for  a  long  courae  of 
ages,  by  the  attempts  which  these  animals  made  to 
attain  objects  which  their  previous  organization  did 
not  place  within  their  reach.  In  this  way,  it  is  main- 
,tained  that  the  most  striking  attributes  of  animals, 
those  which  apparently  imply  most  clearly  the  pro* 
riding  skill  of  their  Creator,  have  been  brought  forth 
by  the  long-repeated  efforts  of  the  creatures  to  attain 
the  object  of  their  desire;  thus  animals  with  the 
highest  endowments  have  been  gradually  developed 
from,  ancestral  forms  of  the  most  limited  organiaition : 
thus  fish,  birds,  and  beaatfi,  have  grown  from  mtaU 
gtLaXifWMi  bodi^,  '  petite  corps  gelatineux,'  possessing 
Bome  obscure  principle  of  Ufa,  and  the  capacity  of 
developement;  and  thus  man  himself,  with  all  his 
intellectual  and  moral,  as  well  as  physical  privil^^ 
Jias  been  derived  from  some  creature  of  the  ape  or 
baboon  tribe,  urged  by  a  constant  tendency  to  improve, 
or  at  least  to  alter  his  condition. 

As  we  have  said,  in  order  to  arrive,  even  hypo- 
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thetically,  at  tbis  result^  it  is  necessary  to  assume^ 
besides  a  mere  capacity  for  change,  other  positive  aud 
active  principles,  some  of  which  we  may  notice.  Thus, 
we  must  have,  as  the  direct  productions  of  nature  on 
this  hypothcHis,  certain  mouads  or  rough  diuughts,  the 
primary  rudimevUs  of  plants  and  animals.  We  must 
have,  in  these,  a  constant  tendenet/  to  progressive  im- 
provementf  to  the  attainment  of  higher  powers  aud 
faculties  than  they  possess;  which  tendency  is  again 
perpetually  modified  and  controlled  by  the  /orce  of 
extenuU  eircuinstances.  And  in  order  to  account  for 
the  simultaneous  existence  of  animals  in  every  stage 
of  this  iinaginary  progress,  we  must  suppose  that 
nature  is  compelled  to  be  eonstanUtf  producing  those 
elementary  beings,  from  which  all  animals  are  succes- 
rirely  developed. 

I  need  not  stay  to  point  out  how  extremely  arbitrary 
every  part  of  this  scheme  is ;  and  how  complex  its  ma* 
chinery  would  be,  even  if  it  did  account  for  the  fact& 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  as  others  have  done,^ 
that  the  capacity  of  change,  and  of  being  influenced  by 
external  circumstances,  such  as  we  r^eJly  find  it  in 
nature,  and  therefore  such  as  in  science  we  must  repr&* 
sent  it,  is  a  tendency,  not  to  improve,  but  to  deteriorate; 
When  species  are  modified  by  external  causes,  they 
usually  degenerate,  and  do  not  advance.  And  there  ui 
no  instance  of  a  species  acquiring  an  entirely  new 
sense,  faculty,  or  organ,  in  addition  to,  or  in  the  place 
of,  what  it  had  before. 

Not  only,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  transmutation 
of  species  in  itself  disproved  by  the  best  physiological 
reasonings,  but  the  additional  assumptions  which  are 
requisite,  to  enable  its  advocates  U\  apply  it  to  the 
explanation  of  the  geological  and  other  phenomena  of 
the  earth,  are  altogether  gi'atuitous  and  iantastical. 

Such  is  the  judgment  to  which  we  are  led  by  the 
examination  of  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
on  this  subject.  Yet  in  certain  speculations,  occasioned 
by  the  discoveiy  of  the  Sivatherium,  a  new  fossil  animal 

'  Ljell,  B.  III.  €•  iv* 
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from  the  Sub-Himalajra  monntains  of  India,  M.  Qeofiroy 
Baint-Hilaire  speaks  of  the  belief  in  the  inunntabilily 
of  species  as  a  conviction  which  is  &ding  away  from 
nien*s  minds.  He  speaks  too  of  the  termination  of  the 
age  of  Cuyier,  '  la  cl6ture  du  si^le  de  Cuvier/  and  of 
the  commencement  of  a  better  zoological  philosophy.^ 
But  though  he  expresses  himself  with  great  animation, 
I  do  not  perceive  that  he  adduces,  in  support  of  his 
peculiar  opinions,  any  arguments  in  addition  to  those 
which  he  urged  during  the  lifetime  of  Cuvier.  And 
the  reader*  may  recollect  that  the  consideration  of  that 
controversy  led  us  to  very  different  anticipationB  from 
his,  respecting  the  probable  future  progress  of  physi- 
ology. The  discovery  of  the  Bivatherium  supplies  no 
particle  of  proof  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  existing 
species  of  animals  are  descended  from  extinct  creatures 
which  are  specifically  distinct:  and  we  cannot  act 
more  wisely  than  in  listening  to  the  advice  of  that 
eminent  natiiralist,  M.  de  Blunville.^^  '  Against  this 
hypothesis,  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  I  regard  as 
purely  gratuitous,  and  likely  to  turn  geologists  out  of 
the  sound  and  excellent  road  in  which  they  now  are,  I 
willingly  raise  my  voice,  with  the  most  absolute  con* 
viction  of  being  in  the  right.' 

[2nd  £d.l  [The  hypothesuB  of  the  progressive  deve- 
iopement  of  species  has  been  urged  recently,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  physiological  tenet  of  Tiedemann  and 
De  Serres,  noticed  in  B.  xvu.  c.  vii.  sect  3 ; — namely, 
that  the  embryo  of  the  higher  forms  of  animals  passes 
by  gradations  through  those  forms  which  are  perma- 
nent in  inferior  animals.  Assuming  this  tenet  as  exact, 
it  has  been  maintained  that  the  higher  animals  which 
are  found  in  the  more  recent  strata  may  have  been 
produced  by  an  ulterior  developement  of  the  lower 
forms  in' the  embryo  state;  the  circumstances  being 
such  as  to  fiivour  such  a  developement.  But  all  the 
best  physiologists  agree  in  declaring  that  such  an  ex- 
traordinary developement  of  the  embryo  is  inconsistent 
with  physiological  possibility.    Even  if  the  progression 

s  CompU  Bendu  de  VAc  id.  des  Sc.  i837,  Ko.  $,  p.  8i. 
•  See  B.  zyn.  c.  tU.  *  mi  Compu  Henda,  i837»  No.  5,  p.  iffg. 
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of  the  embryo  in  time^ve  a  general  correspondence 
with  the  order  of  animarfonns  as  more  or  less  perfectly 
organized,  (which  ia  true  in  an  extremely  incomplete 
and  inexact  degree,)  this  correspondence  must  be  con- 
sidered, not  as  any  indication  of  causality,  but  as  one 
of  those  marks  of  uniyersal  analogy  and  symmetry 
which  are  stamped  upon  every  part  of  the  creation. 

Mr.  Lyell  ^^  notices  this  doctrine  of  Tiedemann  and 
De  Serres ;  and  observes,  that  though  nature  presents  us 
with  cases  of  animal  forms  degraded  by  incomplete  de- 
velopement,  she  offers  none  of  forms  exalted  by  extraor- 
dinary developement.  Mr.  Lyell's  own  hypothesis  of  the 
introduction  of  new  species  upon  the  earth,  not  having 
any  physiological  basui,  hardly  1>elongs  to  this  chaptenj 

Sect,  5. — Que^ion  of  Creation  eu  rekUed  to  Science, 

'Bm  since  we  reject  the  production  of  new  species  by 
means  of  external  influence,  do  we  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  accept  the  other  side  of  the  dilemma  which  we 
have  stated ;  and  admit  a  series  of  creations  of  species, 
by  some  power  beyond  that  which  we  trace  in  the  ordi* 
nary  course  of  nature? 

To  this  question,  the  history  and  analogy  of  science, 
I  conceive,  teach  us  to  reply  as  follows: — All  palae- 
tiological  sciences,  all  speculations  which  attempt  to 
ascend  from  the  present  to  the  remote  past,  by  the  chain 
of  causation,  do  also,  by  an  inevitable  consequence,  urge 
us  to  look  for  the  beginning  of  the  state  of  things  which 
we  thus  contemplate ;  but  in  none  of  these  cases  have 
men  been  able,  by  the  aid  of  science,  to  arrive  at  a 
beginning  which  is  homogeneous  with  the  known  course 
of  events.  The  first  origin  of  language,  of  civilization, 
of  law  and  government,  cannot  be  clearly  made  out  by 
reasoning  and  research;  just  as  little,  we  ma^  expect, 
will  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  existing  and 
extinct  species  of  plants  and  animals,  be  the  result  of 
physiological  and  geological  investigation. 

But,  though  philosophers  have  never  yet  demon* 
strated,  and  perhaps  never  will  be  able  to  demonstratCi 

"  Prineiph^t  H.  III.  c  iv. 
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wliaf  was  tliat  primitive  state  ^things  in  the  social  and 
material  worlds,  from  which  tiro  progressive  state  took 
its  first  departure ;  they  can  still,  in  all  the  lines  of 
research  to  which  we  have  referred,  go  very  far  back ; 
4— determine  many  of  the  remote  circumstuioes  of  the 
past  sequence  of  events; — a<vsend  to  a  point  which, 
from  our  })osition  at  least,  seems  to  be  near  the  origin; 
' — and  exclude  many  suppositions  respecting  the  origin 
itself  Whether,  by  the  Ught  of  reason  alone,  men  will 
ever  be  able  to  do  more  than  this,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
It  is,  I  think,  no  irrational  opinion,  even  on  grounds 
of  philosophical  analogy  alone,  that  in  all  those  sciences 
which  look  back  and  seek  a  beginning  of  things,  we  may 
be  unable  to  arrive  at  a  consistent  and  deiLoite  belielt 
without  having  recourse  to  other  grounds  of  truth,  as 
well  as  to  historical  research  and  scientific  reasoning. 
When  our  thoughts  would  apprehend  steadily  the  crea- 
tion of  things,  we  find  that  we  are  obliged  to  summon 
up  other  ideas  than  those  which  regulate  the  pursuit  of 
scientific  truths; — ^to  call  in  other  powers  than  those 
to  which  we  refer  natural  events :  it  cannot^  then,  be 
considered  as  very  surprizing,  if,  in  this  part  of  our 
inquiry,  we  are  compelled  to  look  for  other  than  the 
ordinary  evidence  of  scienoe. 

Qeology,  forming  one  of  the  pahetiologicsl  ol«jm  of 
sciences,  which  trace  back  the  history  of  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants  on  philosophical  grounds,  is  thus  asso- 
ciated with  a  number  of  other  kinds  of  research,  which 
are  concerned  about  language,  law,  art, and  consequently 
about  the  internal  faculties  of  man,  his  thoughts,  his 
social  habits,  his  conception  of  right,  his  love  of  beauty. 
Geology  being  thus  brought  into  the  atmosphere  of 
moral  and  mental  speculations,  it  may  be  expected  that 
her  investigations  of  the  probable  past  will  share  an 
influence  common  to  them ;  and  that  she  will  not  be 
allowed  to  point  to  an  origin  of  her  own,  a  merely 
physical  begiiining  of  things;  but  that,  as  she  ap- 
proaches towards  such  a  goal,  she  will  be  led  to  see 
that  it  is  the  origin  of  many  trains  of  events,  the  point 
of  convergence  of  many  lines.  It  may  be,  that  instead 
of  being  flowed  to  travel  up  to  this  foous  of  being,  we 
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Are  onlj  able  to  estimate  its  place  a^nd  nature,  and  to 
furm  of  it  such  a  judgment  as  this ; — ^tbat  it  is  not  only 
the  source  of  mere  vegetable  and  animal  life,  but  also 
of  rational  and  social  life,  language  and  arts,  law  and 
order ;  in  short,  of  all  the  progressiye  tendencies  by 
which  the  highest  principles  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  world  have  been  and  are  developed,  as  well  as  ot 
the  succession  of  organic  forms,  which  we  find  scatteredi 
dead  or  living,  over  the  earth. 

This  reflection  concerning  the  natural  scientific  view 
of  creation,  it  will  be  observed,  has  not  been  sought  for, 
from  a  wish  to  arrive  at  such  conclusions ;  but  it  has 
flowed  spontaneously  fram  the  manner  in  which  we 
Jiave  had  to  introduce  geology  into  our  classification  ot 
the  sciences :  and  this  classification  was  framed  from  an 
unbiassed  consideration  of  the  general  analogies  and 
guiding  ideas  of  the  various  portions  of  our  knowledge 
Such  remarks  as  we  have  made  may  on  this  account  be 
considered  more  worthy  of  attention. 

But  such  a  train  of  thought  must  be  pursued  with 
caution*  Although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  arrive  at 
a  right  conviction  respecting  the  origin  of  the  world, 
without  having  recourse  to  other  than  physical  consi- 
derations, and  to  other  than  geological  evidence;  yet 
extraneous  considerations,  and  extraneoiis  evidencoi 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  beginning  of  things,  must 
never  be  allowed  to  influence  our  physics  or  our 
geology.  Our  geological  dynamics,  like  our  astrono- 
mical dynamics,  may  be  inadequate  to  carry  us  back  to 
an  origin  of  that  state  of  things,  of  which  it  explains 
the  progress :  but  this  deficiency  must  be  supplied,  not 
by  adding  supernatural  to  natural  geological  dynamics, 
but  by  accepting,  in  their  proper  place,  the  views  sup- 
))]ied  by  a  i)ortion  of  knowledge  of  a  different  character 
and  order.  If  we  include  in  our  Theology  the  specula- 
tions to  which  we  have  recourse  for  this  purpose,  we 
must  exclude  them  from  our  Geology.  The  two  sciences 
may  conspire,  not  by  having  any  part  in  common ;  but 
because,  though  widely  diverse  in  their  lines,  both 
point  to  a  mysterious  and  invisible  origin  of  the  world. 

All  that  which  claims  our  assent  on  those  higher 
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grounds  of  wUcli  theology  takes  cognizuioei  must  olaim 
such  assent  a^is  consistent  with  those  gronnds;  that  is, 
it  must' require  belief  in  respect  of  all  that  bears  upon 
the  highest  relations  of  our  being,  those  on  which 
depend  our  duties  and  our  hopes.  Doctrines  of  this 
kind  maj  and  must  be  conveyed  and  maintained,  by 
means  of  information  concerning  the  past  history  of 
man,  and  his  social  and  material,  as  well  as  moral  and 
spiritual  fortunes.  He  who  believes  that  a  Providence 
has  ruled  the  afiairs  of  mankind,  will  also  Itelieve  that 
a  Providence  has  governed  the  material  world.  But 
any  language  in  which  the  narrative  of  this  govern- 
ment of  the  material  world  can  be  conveyed,  must 
necessarily  be  very  imperfect  and  inappropriate;  being 
expressed  in  terms  of  those  ideas  which  have  been 
selected  by  men,  in  order  to  describe  the  appearances 
and  relations  of  created  things  as  they  i^ect  one 
another.  In  all  cases^  therefore,  where. we  have  to 
attempt  to  interpret  such  a  narrative,  we  must  feel  that 
we  are  extremely  liable  to  err;  and  most  of  all,  when 
our  interpretation  refers  to  those  material  objects  and 
operations  which  are  most  foreign  to  the  main  purpoae 
of  a  history  of  providence.  If  we  have  to  consider  a 
communication  containing  a  view  of  such  a  government 
of  the  world,  imparted  to  us,  as  we  may  suppose,  in 
order  to  point  out  the  right  direction  for  our  feelings 
of  trust,  and  reverence,  and  hope,  towards  the  Governor 
of  the  world,  we  may  expect  that  we  shall  be  in  no 
danger  of  collecting  from  our  authority  erroneous 
notions  with  regard  to  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  His  government;  or  with  respect  to  our 
own  place,  duties,  and  prospects,  and  the  history  of  our 
race  so  &r  as  our  duties  and  prospects  are  concerned. 
But  that  we  shall  rightly  understand  the  detail  of  all 
events  in  the  history  of  man,  or  of  the  skies,  or  of  the 
earth,  which  are  narrated  for  the  purpose  of  thus  giving 
a  right  direction  to  our  minds,  is  by  no  means  equally 
certain ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  too  much  to 
say,  that  an  immunity  from  perplexity  and  errour,  in 
such  matters,  is,  on  general  grounds,  very  improbablOi 
It  cannot  then  surprize  us  to  find^  that  parts  of  such 
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narratioDB  which  seem  to  refer  to  occurrences  like  those 
of  which  aBttonomeni  and  geologists  have  attempted  to 
determine  the  laws,  have  given  rise  to  many  interpre- 
tations, all  inconsistent  with  one  another,  and  most  of 
them  at  varianoe  with  the  hest  established  principles 
of  astronomy  and  geology. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  all  truths  must  be  consistent 
with  all  other  truths,  and  that  therefore  the  results  of 
true  geology  or  astronomy  cannot  be  in*econcileable 
with  the  statements  of  true  theology.  And  this  uni- 
versal consiatency  of  truth  with  itself  must  be  assented 
to;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  must  be  able 
to  obtain  a  full  insight  into  the  nature  and  manner  of 
such  a  consistency.  Such  an  insight  would  only  be 
possible  if  we  could  obtain  a  clear  view  of  that  central 
body  of  truth,  the  source  of  the  principles  which  appear 
in  the  separate  lines  of  speculation.  To  expect  that 
we  should  see  clearly  how  the  providential  government 
of  the  world  is  consistent  with  the  unvar3ring  laws  by 
which  its  motions  and  developements  are  regulated,  is 
to  expect  to  understand  thoroughly  the  laws  of  motion, 
of  developement,  and  of  providence;  it  is  to  expect 
that  we  may  ascend  from  geology  and  astronomy  to  the 
creative  and  legislative  center,  from  which  proceeded 
earth  and  stars;  and  then  descend  again  into  the  moral 
and  spiritual  world,  because  its  source  and  center  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  material  creation.  It  is  to 
say  that  reason,  whether  finite  or  infinite,  must  be  con- 
sistent with  itself;  and  that,  therefore,  the  finite  must 
be  able  to  comprehend  the  infinite,  to  travel  from  any 
one  province  of  the  moral  and  material  universe  to 
any  other,  to  trace  their  bearing,  and  to  connect  their 
boundaries. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  study  of  the  history 
and  nature  of  science  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  is, 
that  it  warns  us  of  the  hopeless  and  presumptuous  cha- 
racter of  such  attempts  to  understand  the  government 
of  the  world  by  the  aid  of  science,  without  throwing 
any  discredit  upon  the  reality  of  our  knowledge ; — that 
while  it  shows  how  solid  and  certain  each  science  is,  so 
long  as  it  refers  its  own  fiu^  to  its  own  ideas,  it  con* 
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fineB  eacli  scienoe  within  its  owti  limits^  and  oondemnt 
it  as  empty  and  helpless,  when  it  pronounces  upon  those 
subjects  which  are  extraneous  to  it.  The  errour  of 
persons  who  should  seek  a  geological  narratiye  in  theo* 
logical  records,  would  be  rather  in  the  search  itself  than 
in  their  interpretation  of  what  they  might  find ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  errour  of  those  who  would  oonolade 
against  a  supernatural  beginning,  or  a  providential 
direction  of  the  world,  upon  geological  or  physiological 
reasonings,  would  be,  that  they  had  expected  those 
sciences  alone  to  place  the  origin  or  the  government  of 
the  world  in  its  proper  light. 

Though  these  observations  apply  generally  to  all  the 
palflBtioIogical  sciences,  they  may  be  permitted  here, 
because  they  have  an  especial  beafing  upon  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  embarrassed  the  progress  of 
geological  speculation;  and  though  such  difficulties  are, 
I  trust,  nearly  gone  by,  it  is  important  for  us  to  see 
them  in  their  true  bearing. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  geology  and 
astronomy  are,  of  themselves,  incapable  of  giving  us 
any  distinct  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  universe,  or  of  its  parts.  We  need  not  wonder, 
then,  at  any  particular  instance  of  this  incapacity;  aa, 
for  example,  that  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  the 
impossibility  of  accounting  by  any  natund  means  for 
the  production  of  all  the  successive  tribes  of  plants  and 
animals  which  have  peopled  the  world  in  the  various 
stages  of  its  progress,  as  geology  teaches  us.  That  they 
were,  like  our  own  animal  and  vegetable  contempo* 
raries,  profoundly  adapted  to  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  placed,  we  have  ample  reason  to  believe;  but 
when  we  inquire  whence  they  came  into  this  our  world, 
veology  is'  silent  The  mystery  of  creation  is  not  within 
tne  range  of  her  legitimate  territory ;  she  says  nothings 
•but  she  points  upwards. 

Sect»  6. — Tlie  ffypothegis  of  the  regidar  Creation  arul 

Extinction  qfSpeciee, 

1.  Creation  of  Species. — ^We  have  already  seen  how^ 
tmteuable,  as  a  physiological  doctrine,  is  the  principle 
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t>f  the  transtnutabDity  and  progressiye  tendency  of 
apecies;  and  therefore,  when  we  come  to  apply  to 
theoretical  geology  the  principles  of  the  present  chapter^ 
this  portion  of  the  subject  will  easily  be  disposed  of. 
I  hardly  know  whether  I  can  state  that  there  is  any 
other  principle  which  has  been  applied  to  the  solution 
of  the  geological  problem,  and  which,  therefore,  as  a 
general  truth,  ought  to  be  considered  here.  Mr.  Lyell, 
indeed,  has  spoken^  ^  of  an  hypothesis  that  '  the  suc^ 
cessive  creation  of  species  may  constitute  a  regular 
part  of  the  economy  of  nature :'  but  he  has  nowhere,  I 
think,  so  described  this  process  as  to  make  it  appear 
in  what  department  of  science  we  are  to  place  the 
hypothesis.  Are  these  new  species  created  by  the  pro« 
duction,  at  long  intervals,  of  an  offspring  different  in 
Species  from  the  parents?  Or  are  the  species  so 
created  produced  without  parents?  Are  they  gra^ 
dually  evolved  from  some  embryo  substance?  or  do 
they  suddenly 'start  from  the  ground,  as  in  the  creatiou 
of  the  poet  ? 

Perfect  forms 

Limbed  and  fiill'grown :  out  of  the  gronnd  np  roM 
Aa  irom  his  hdr,  ibe  wild  beast  where  he  wons 
In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den  ;  .  .  . 
The  grassy  clods  now  calved ;  now  half  appeared 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts ;  then  springs  as  broke  from  bonnds^ 
And  rampant- shakes  his  brinded  mane ;  ko,  fro. 

Paraditc  Lott^  B.  viu 

Some  selection  of  one  of  these  forms  of  the  hypo* 
thesis,  rather  than  the  othera,  with  evidence  for  the 
selection,  is  requisite  to  entitle  us  to  place  it  among  the 
known  causes  of  change  which  in  this  chapter  we  are 
considering.  The  bare  conviction  that  a  creation  of 
species  has  taken  place,  whether  once  or  many  times, 
so  long  as  it  is  unconnected  with  our  organical 
sciences,  is  a  tenet  of  Natural  Theology  rather  than  of 
Physical  Philosophy. 

fznd  Ed.]     [Mr.  Lyell  has  explained  his  theory^'  by 


13  B.  nx.  e.  XI.  p.  134.  u  B.  ui.  0.  tUI.  p.  i6tf« 
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impposing  man  to  people  a  great  desert^  inirodacing 
into  it  living  plants  and  animals;  and  lie  has  traced, 
in  a  very  interesting  manner,  the  results  of  such 
a  hypothesis  on  the  distribution  of  Tegetable  and 
animal  species.  But  he  supposes  the  i^nts  who  do 
this,  before  they  import  species  into  particular  loca^ 
litiesy  to  study  attentively  the  climate  and  other  phy^ 
sical  conditions  of  each  spot,  and  to  use  various 
precautions.  It  is  on  account  of  the  notion  of  design 
thus  introduced  that  I  have,  above,  described  this 
opinion  as  rather  a  tenet  of  Natural  Theology  than  of 
Physical  Philosophy. 

Mr.  Edward  Forbes  has  published  some  highly  inte- 
resting speculations  on  the  distribution  of  existing  spe- 
cies of  animals  and  plants.  It  appears  that  the  manner 
in  which  animal  and  vegetable  forms  are  now  difiuaed 
requires  us  to  assume  centers  from  which  the  diffusion 
took  place  by  no  means  limited  by  the  present  divi- 
sions of  continents  and  islands.  The  changes  of  land 
and  water  which  have  thus  occurred  since  the  existing 
species  were  placed  on  the  earth  must  have  been  very 
extensive,  and  perhaps  reach  into  the  glacial  period  of 
which  I  have  spoken  above '^ 

According  to  Mr.  Forbes's  views,  for  which  he  has 
offered  a  great  body  of  very  striking  and  converging 
reasons,  the  present  vegetable  and  animal  population 
of  the  British  Isles  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fol« 
lowing  series  of  events.  The  marine  deposits  of  the 
meiocene  formation  were  elevated  into  a  great  Atlantic 
continent,  yet  separate  from  what  is  now  America,  and 
having  its  western  shore  where  now  the  great  semi- 
circular belt  of  gulf-weed  ranges  from  the  15th  to  the 
45th  parallel  of  latitude.  This  continent  then  became 
stocked  with  life,  and  of  its  vegetable  population,  the 
flora  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  which  has  many  points  in 


1^  See,  in  Memoin  qf  the  Qeolo-  existing  Faana  and  Flors  of  thf 

gUnU  Survey   (^  Great    Britain,  BritiBh  Itles,  and  the  Geological 

vol.  i.  p.  336,  Profeiaor  ForbeTe  Changes  which  haye  affected  theit 

Memoir  *  On  the  Connexion  be-  area,  especially  daring  the  epoeh 

tween   the  Distribution   of   the  of  the  Northern  Drift.* 
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eommon  with  the  flora  of  Spain  and  the  Atlantic 
islands  (the  Asturian  flora),  is  the  record.  The  region 
between  Spain  and  Ireland,  and  the  rest  of  this  meio^ 
cene  continent,  was  destroyed  by  some  geological  move* 
ment,  but  there  were  left  traces  of  the  connexion 
which  still  remain.  Eastwards  of  the  flora  just  men<* 
tioned,  there  is  a  flora  common  to  Devon  and  Com^* 
wall,  to  the  south-east  part  of  Ireland,  the  Channel 
Isles,  and  the  adjacent  provinces  ci  France ; — a  flora 
passing  to  a  southern  character;  and  having  its  course 
marked  by  the  remains  of  a  great  rocky  barrier,  the 
destruction  of  which  probably  took  place  anterior  to 
the  formation  of  the  narrower  part  of  the  channeL 
Eastward  from  this  Devon  or  Norman  flora,  again,  we 
have  the  KerUish  flora^  which  is  an  extension  of  the 
flora  of  North-western  France,  insulated  by  the  breach 
which  formed  the  straits  of  Dover.  Then  came  the 
GlacUd  period^  when  the  east  of  England  and  the  north 
of  Europe  were  submerged,  the  northern  drift  was  dis- 
tributed, and  England  was  reduced  to  a  chain  of 
islands  or  ridges,  formed  by  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
Cumberland,  and  Scotland,  which  were  connected  with 
the  land  of  Scandinavia.  This  was  the  period  of 
glaciers,  of  the  dispersion  of  boulders,  of  the  grooving 
and  scratching  of  rocks  as  they  are  now  found.  The 
climate  being  then  much  colder  than  it  now  is,  the 
flora,  even  down  to  the  water*s*  edge,  consisted  of  what 
are  now  Alpine  plants;  and  this  Alpine  flora  is  com- 
mon to  Scandinavia  and  to  our  mountain-summits. 
And  these  plants  kept  their  places,  when,  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  land,  the  whole  of  the  present  German 
Ocean  became  a  continent  connecting  Britain  with 
central  Europe.  For  the  increased  elevation  of  their 
stations  counterbalanced  the  diminished  cold  of  the 
succeeding  period.  Along  the  dry  bed  of  the  Carman 
Sea,  thus  elevated,  the  principal  part  of  the  existing 
flora  of  England,  the  Qemumic  flora^  migrated.  A 
large  portion  of  our  existing  animal  population  also 
came  over  through  the  same  region;  and  along  with 
those,  came  hyenas,  tigers,  rhinoceros,  aurochs,  elk, 
wolves,  beavers,  which  are  extinct  in  Britain,  and 
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other  animals  which  are  eztinot  altogether,  as  the 
primigenian  elephant  or  mammoth.  But  then,  again, 
the  Qerman  Ocean  and  the  Irish  Channel  were  scooped 
out ;  and  the  climate  again  changed.  In  our  islands, 
Bo  detached,  many  of  the  larger  beasts  perished,  and 
their  bones  were  covered  up  in  peat^mosses  and  caves, 
where  we  find  them.  This  distinguished  naturalist 
has  further  shown  that  the  population  of  the  sea  lends 
itself  to  the  same  view.  Mr.  Forbes  says  that  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordan-hill,  'On  the  last 
Changes  in  the  relative  Levels  of  the  Land  and  Sea  in 
the  British  Islands,'  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Wemerian  Society  for  1837-8,  must  be  esteemed  the 
foundation  of  a  critical  investigation  of  this  subject  in 
Britain.] 

a.  Extinction  of  Species, — ^With  regard  to  the  extino* 
tion  of  species,  Mr.  Ljell  has  propounded  a  doctrine 
which  is  deserving  of  great  attention  here.  Brocchi, 
when  he  had  satisfied  himself,  by  examination  of  the 
Sub- Apennines,  that  about  half  the  species  which  had 
lived  at  the  period  of  their  deposition,  had  since 
become  extinct,  suggested  as  a  possible  cause  for  this 
occurrence,  that  the  vital  energies  of  a  species,  like 
that  of  an  individual,  might  gradually  decay  in  the 
progress  of  time  and  of  generations,  till  at  last  the 
prolific  power  might  fail,  and  the  species  wither  awaj. 
8uch  a  property  would  be  conceivable  as  a  physio> 
logical  &ct;  for  we  see  something  of  the  kind  in 
fruit-trees  propagated  by  cuttings:  after  some  time, 
the  stock  appears  to  wear  out,  and  loses  its  peculiar 
qualities.  But  we  have  no  sufiicient  evidence  that 
this  is  the  case  in  generations  of  creatures  continued 
by  the  reproductive  powers.  Mr.  Lyell  conceives, 
that,  without  admitting  any  inherent  constitutional 
tendency  to  deteriorate,  the  misfortunes  to  which 
plants  and  animals  are  exposed  by  the  change  of  the 
physical  circumstances  of  the  earth,  by  the  alteration 
of  land  and  water,  and  by  the  changes  of  climate,  must 
very  frequently  occasion  the  loss  of  several  species. 
We  have  historical  evidence  of  the  extinction  of  one 
conspicuous  species,  the  Dodo,  a  bird  of  large  size  and 
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&igular  form,  whicli  inhabited  the  Isle  of  France 
'when  that  island  was  first  discovered,  and  which  now 
no  longer  exists.  Several  other  species  of  animals 
and  plants  seem  to  be  in  the  course  of  vanishing  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  even  under  our  own  observation! 
And  taking  into  account  the  greater  changes  of  the 
sur&ce  of  the  globe  which  geology  compels  us  to 
assume,  we  may  imagine  many  or  all  the  existing 
species  of  living  things  to  be  extirpated.  If,  for 
instance,  that  reduction  of  the  climate  of  the  earth 
which  appears,  from  geological  evidence,  to  have  taken 
place  already,  be  supposed  to  go  on  much  further, 
the  advancing  snow  and  cold  of  the  polar  regions  may 
destroy  the  greater  part  of  our  plants  and  animals, 
and  drive  the  remainder,  or  those  of  them  which 
possess  the  requisite  Acuities  of  migration  and  accom- 
modation, to  seek  an  asylum  near  the  eqimtor.  And 
if  we  suppose  the  temperature  of  the  eaii^h  to  be  still 
further  reduced,  this  zone  of  now-existing  life,  having 
no  further  place  of  refuge,  will  perish,  and  the  whole 
earth  will  be  tenanted,  if  at  all,  by  a  new  creation; 
Other  causes  might  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  change 
of  climate;  and,  without  supposing  such  causes  to 
affect  the  whole  globe,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  circum- 
stances such  as  might  entirely  disturb  tlie  equilibrium 
which  the  powers  of  diffusion  of  different  8i>ecies  have 
produced; — might  give  to  some  the  opportunity  of 
invading  and  conquering  the  domain  of  others;  and 
in  the  end,  the  means  of  entirely  suppressing  them, 
and  establishing  themselves  in  their  place. 

That  this  extirpation  of  certain  species,  which,  aa 
we  have  seen,  happens  in  a  few  cases  under  common 
circumstances,  might  happen  upon  a  greater  scale,  if 
the  range  of  external  changes  were  to  be  much  en- 
larged, cannot  be  doubted.  The  extent,  therefore,  to 
which  natural  causes  may  account  for  the  extinction 
of  species,  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  change 
which  we  suppose  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
earth.  It  must  be  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
estimate  the  effect  upon  the  organic  world,  even  if  the 
physical  circumstances  were  given.     To  determine  the 
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pbysioal  oondition  to  which  a  giyen  state  of  the  earth 
would  give  rise,  I  have  already  noted  as  another  yezy 
difficult  problem.  Tet  these  two  problems  must  be 
solved,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  sufficiencj 
of  anj  hypothesis  of  the  extinction  of  species;  and  in 
the  mean  time,  for  the  mode  in  which  new  spedes 
oome  into  the  places  of  those  which  are  extinguished, 
we  have  (as  we  have  seen)  no  hypothesiB  which  physio- 
logy can,  for  a  moment^  sanction. 

Seei.  7. — Th$  Imbedding  of  Otgamic  Bemaifm, 

There  is  still  one  portion  of  the  Dynamics  of  Geol<^Q^, 
a  branch  of  great  and  manifest  importance,  which  I 
have  to  notice,  but  upon  which  I  need  only  speak 
very  briefly.  The  mode  in  which  the  spoils  of  existing 
plants  and  animals  are  imbedded  in  the  deposits  now 
forming,  is  a  subject  which  has  naturally  attracted  the 
attention  of  geologists.  During  the  controversy  which 
took  place  in  Italy  respecting  the  fossiJs  of  the  Sub- 
Apennine  hills,  Yitaliano  Donati,^'  in  1750,  undertook 
an  examination  of  the  Adriatic,  and  found  that  depositB 
containing  shells  and  corals,  extremely  resembling  the 
strata  of  the  hills,  were  there  in  the  act  of  formation. 
But  without  dwelling  on  other  observations  of  like 
kind,  I  may  state  that  Mr.  Lyell  has  treated  this 
subject,  and  all  the  topics  connected  with  it,  in  a  very 
full  and  satis&ctory  manner.  He  has  explained,^^  by 
an  excellent  collection  of  illustrative  facts,  how  deposits 
of  various  substance  and  contents  are  formed;  how 
plants  and  animals  become  fossil  in  peat,  in  blown 
sand,  in  volcanic  matter,  in  alluvial  soil,  in  caves,  an4 
in  the  beds  of  lakes  and  seas.  This  exposition  is  of 
the  most  instructive  character,  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
right  conclusions  concerning  the  causes  of  geological 
phenomena.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the  similarity  of 
past  effects  with  operations  now  going  on,  is  so  com- 
plete, that  they  may  be  considered  as  identical;  and 

»  JjjfiiU  B.  I.  c.  ill.  p.  fi7.  (4th  ed.) 
»•  B.  III.  C.  xiil.  xiT.  XV,  xtI.  xvII, 
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the  discussion  of  such  cases  belongs^  at  tlie  same  time, 
to  Qeological  Dynamics  and  to  Physical  Gteology;  just 
as  the  problem  of  the  faU  of  meteorolites  maj  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  alike  to  mechanics  and  to  physical 
astronomy.  The  growth  of  modem  peat-mosses,  for 
example,  fully  explains  the  formation  of  the  most 
ancient :  objects  are  buried  in  the  same  manner  in  the 
ejections  of  active  and  of  extinct  volcanoes;  within 
the  limits  of  history,  many  estuaries  have  been  filled 
up;  and  in  the  deposits  which  have  occupied  these 
places,  are  strata  containing  shells^^^  as  in  the  older 
formations. 


17  Lf  ell,  B.  m.  0.  zril.  p.  aStf.  See  alao  his  AddreM  to  the  Oeolo* 
gieal  Society  In  i837f  for  an  aecount  of  the  Researches  of  Kr.  Stokes 
and  of  Fiofessor  Gdppert.on  the  lapidlilcation  of  Tegetablee. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
Pbogress  of  Physical  Geology. 


Sect,  I. — Olject  and  Distim^ions  of  Phytioal 

Otology. 

BEING,  in  consequence  of  the  steps  which  we  hare 
attempted  to  describe,  in  possession  of  two  sciences,, 
one  of  which  traces  the  laws  of  action  of  known  causes, 
and  the  other  describes  the  phenomena  which  the 
earth*s  surface  presents,  we  are  now  prepared  to  ex* 
amine  how  far  the  attempts  to  refer  the  &cts  to  their 
causes  have  been  successful :  we  are  ready  to  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  Theoretical  or  Physical 
Geology,  as,  by  analogy  with  Physical  Astronomy,  we 
may  term  this  branch  of  speculation. 

The  distinction  of  this  from  other  portions  of  our 
knowledge  is  sufficiently  evident  In  former  times, 
Geology  was  always  associated  with  Mineralogy,  and 
sometimes  confounded  with  it ;  but  the  mistake  of  such 
an  arrangement  must  be  clear,  from  what  has  been 
said.  G^logy  is  connected  with  Mineralogy,  only  so 
far  as  the  latter  science  classifies  a  large  portion  of  the 
objects  which  Geology  employs  as  evidence  of  its  state- 
ments. To  confound  the  two  is  the  same  errour  as  it 
would  be  to  treat  philosophical  history  as  identical 
with  the  knowledge  of  medals.  Geology  procures 
evidence  of  her  conclusions  wherever  she  can ;  from 
minerals  or  from  seas;  from  inorganic  or  fix>m  organic 
bodies;  from  the  ground  or  from  the  skiea  The  geo- 
logist's business  is  to  learn  the  past  history  of  the 
earth;  and  he  is  no  more  limited  to  one  or  a  few 
kinds  of  documents,  as  his  sources  of  informationi 
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than  is  the  historian  of  man,  in  the  execution  of  a 
similar  task. 

Physical  Geology,  of  which  I  now  speak,  may  not^ 
f»e  always  easUy  separable  from  Descriptive  Creology: 
in  fact,  they  have  generally  been  combined,  for  few 
have  been  content  to  describe,  without  attempting 
in  some  measure  to  explain.  Indeed,  if  they  had  done 
so,  it  is  probable  that  their  labours  would  have  been 
&r  less  zealous,  and  their  expositions  far  less  im- 
pressive. We  by  no  means  regret,  therefore,  the 
mixture  of  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  which  has 
so  ofben  occurred;  but  still,  it  is  our  business  to  sepa- 
rate them.  The  works  of  astronomers,  before  the 
rise  of  sound  physical  astronomy,  were  full  of  theories, 
but  these  were  advantageous,  not  prejudicial,  to  the 
progress  of  the  science. 

Geological  theories  have  been  abundant  and  various ; 
but  yet  our  history  of  them  must  be  brief.  For  our 
object  is,  as  must  be  borne  in  mind,  to  exhibit  these, 
only  so  far  as  they  are  steps  discoverably  tending  to 
the  true  theory  of  the  earth :  and  in  most  of  them  we 
do  not  trace  this  character.  Or  rather,  the  portions  of 
the  labours  of  geologists  which  do  merit  this  praise, 
belong  to  the  two  preceding  divisions  of  the  subject, 
and  have  been  treated  of  there. 

The  history  of  Physical  Geology,  considered  as  the 
advance  towards  a  science  as  real  and  stable  as  those 
which  we  have  already  treated  of  (and  this  is  the  form 
in  which  we  ought  to  trace  it),  hitherto  consists  of  few 
steps.  We  hardly  know  whether  the  progress  is  begun. 
The  history  of  Physical  Astronomy  ^most  commences 
with  Newton,  and  few  persons  will  venture  to  assert 
that  the  Newton  of  Creology  has  yet  appeared. 

Still,  some  examination  of  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  is  requisite,  in  order  to  explain  and  justify 
the  view  which  the  analogy  of  scientific  history  leads 
us  to  take,  of  the  state  of  the  subject.  Though  far 
from  intending  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  all  past  geolo- 
gical speculations,  I  must  notice  some  of  the  forms 
such  speculations  have  at  different  times  assumed. 

VOIi.  111.  K  K 
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Seel.  a. — Of  Fantxftd  Geological  Opinions. 

Beal  and  pernuuient  geological  knowledge,  lilce  k1) 
other  pbTsical  knnwledge,  can  be  obtaiDed  onlj  bj- 
inductlons  of  classification  and  law  froni  many  cleMrly 
seen  phenomena.  The  labour  of  the  most  active,  the 
talent  of  the  most  intetligeut,  are  requisite  for  such  a 
purpoee.  But  far  lem  than  this  is  sufficient  to  put  ia 
busy  operation  the  incentive  and  capricious  fancj.  A 
few  appearancea  hastily  Geen,  and  arbitrarily  inter- 
preted, are  enough  to  give  rise  to  a  wondrous  tale  of 
the  past,  full  of  strange  event*  and  supernatural 
agencies.  The  mythology  and  early  poetry  of  nation* 
a^ord  sufficient  evidence  of  man's  love  of  the  wonderful, 
and  of  his  inventive  powers,  in  early  stages  of  intel- 
lectual developement  The  stnentific  faculty,  on  the 
other  band,  and  eajiecially  that  part  of  it  which  ia 
requisite  for  the  ioduction  of  laws  from  fiicts,  emerges 
slowly  and  with  difficulty  from  the  crowd  of  adverse 
influences,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
Btances.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  ancient  world,  the 
Greeks  alone  showed  themselves  t«  poseesH  this  talent; 
and  what  they  thus  attained  to,  amounted  only  to  a 
few  sound  doctrines  in  astronomy,  and  one  or  two 
extremely  imperfect  truths  in  mechanics,  optics,  and 
music,  which  their  auccettson  were  unable  to  retain. 
tin  other  nation,  till  we  come  to  the  dawn  of  a  better 
d:i.v  in  iiiinlui-nEurope,  madeanyjioaitiveBtepat  all  in 
»oiiiiil  [ili\  >ical  speculation.  £mpty  dreams  or  nseleea 
exhibitioii--  of  ingenuity,  formed  the  whole  of  their 
essays  til  ^uch  knowledge. 

It  WHi>i.i,liOTefore,  independently  of  positive  evidence, 
be  collKi<^'l'<^d  as  extremely  improbable,  that  any  of 
these  ijjdii>Ti!4  should,  at  an  early  period,  have  arrived, 
,  by  obsei'^MtitiQ  and  induction,  at  wide  general  truths, 
such  as  ihi-i  )ihilasophers  of  modem  timea  have  only 
aatlsfic'l  tlii'inselvcs  of  by  long  and  patient  labour  and 
thought.  J  t  rL«emblances  should  be  discovered  between 
the  a-KLTliur.s  of  ancient  writers  and  the  discoveries  of 
jnoderii  Bcience,  the  probability  in  all  cases,  the  cer- 
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taintj  in  most,  is,  that  these  are  accidental  coinci- 
dences ; — that  the  ancient  opinion  is  no  anticipation 
of  the  modern  discovery,  but  is  one  guess  among  many, 
not  a  whit  the  more  valuable  because  its  expression  . 
agrees  with  a  truth.  The  author  of  the  guess  could 
not  intend  the  truth,  because  his  mind  was  not  prepared 
to  comprehend  it.  Those  of  the  ancients  who  spoke 
of  the  harmony  which  binds  all  things  together,  could 
not  mean  the  Newtonian  gravitation,  because  they  had 
never  been  led  to  conceive  an  attractive  force,  governed 
by  definite  mathematical  laws  in  its  quantity  and 
operation. 

In  agreement  with  these  views,  we  must,  I  conceive, 
estimate  the  opinions  which  we  find  among  the  ancients, 
respecting  the  changes  which  the  earth's  surface  has 
undergone.  These  opinions,  when  they  are  at  all  of  a 
general  kind,  are  arbitrary  fictions  of  the  fancy,  showing 
man*8  love  of  generality  indeed,  but  indulging  it  with- 
out that  expense  of  labour  and  thought  which  alone 
can  render  it  Intimate. 

We  mighty  therefore,  pass  by  all  the  traditions  and 
speculations  of  Oriental,  Egyptian,  and  Greek  cosmo- 
gony, as  extraneous  to  our  subject  But  since  these 
have  recently  been  spoken  o(  as  conclusions  collected, 
however  vaguely,  from  observed  facts,^  we  may  make 
a  remark  or  two  upon  them. 

The  notion  of  a  series  of  creations  and  destioictions 
of  worlds,  which  appears  in  the  sacred  volume  of  the 
Hindoos,  which  formed  part  of  the  traditionary  lore  of 
Egypt,  and  which  was  afterwards  adopted  into  the 
poetry  and  philosophy  of  Greece,  must  be  considered 
&9  a  mythological,  not  a  physical,  doctrine.  When 
this  doctrine  was  dwelt  upon,  men*8  thoughts  were 
directed,  not  to  the  terrestrial  facts  which  it  seemed  to 
ex[>lain,  but  to  the  attributes  of  the  deities  which  it 
illustiuted.  The  conception  of  a  Supreme  power, 
impelling  and  guiding  the  progress  of  events,  which  is 
permanent  among  all  perpetual  change,  and  regular 
among  all  seeming  chance,  was  readily  entertained  by 

^  Lyell,  B.  i.  c.  H.  p.  8.  [^i\\  e<l«) 
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oontemplatiye  andenthiuiastio  minds  j  and  when  natnral 
phenomena  were  referred  to  this  doctrine,  it  was  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  fastening  its  impressiyeness  upon 
the  senses,  than  in  the  way  of  giving  to  it  authority 
and  support.  Hence  we  perceive  that  in  the  exposition 
of  this  doctrine,  an  attempt  was  always  made  to  fill 
and  elevate  the  mind  with  the  notions  of  marvellous 
events,  and  of  infinite  times,  in  which  vast  cycles  o£ 
order  recurred  The  ^  great  year,'  in  which  all  celestial 
phenomena  come  round,  offered  itself  as  capable  of 
being  calculated;  and  a  similar  great  year  was  readily 
assumed  for  terrestrial  and  human  events.  Hence 
there  were  to  be  brought  round  by  great  cycles,  not 
only  deluges  and  conflagrations  which  were  to  destroy 
.and  renovate  the  earth,  but  also  the  series  of  historical 
occurrences.  Not  only  the  sea  and  land  were  to  re- 
commence their  alternations,  but  there  was  to  be  another 
Argo,  which  should  carry  warriors  on  the  first  sea- 
foray,^  and  another  succession  of  heroic  wars.  Looking 
at  the  passages  of  ancient  authors  which  refer  to 
terrestrial  changes  in  this  view,  we  shall  see  that  they 
are  addressed  almost  entirely  to  the  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous and  thc'infinite,  and  cannot  with  propriety  be 
taken  as  indications  of  a  spirit  of  physical  philosophy. 
For  example,  if  we  turn  to  the  celebrated  passage  in 
Ovid,^  where  Pythagoras  is  represented  as  asserting 
that  land  becomes  sea,  and  sea  land,  and  many  other 
changes  which  geologists  have  verified,  we  find  that 
these  observations  are  associated  with  many  fables,  as 
being  matter  of  exactly  the  same  kind ; — the  fountain 
of  Ammon  which  was  cold  by  day  and  warm  by 
night  ;^ — the  waters  of  Salmacis  which  eflTeminate 
men; — the  Clitorian  spring  which  makes  them  loathe 
wine; — the  Simplegades  islands  which  were  once 
moveable ; — the  Tritonian  lake  which  covered  men's 
bodies  with  feathers; — and  many  similar  marvels. 
And  the  general  purport  of  the  whole  is,  to  countenance 
the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  the  Fytha- 
goi*ean  injunction  of  not  eating  animal  food.     It  is 

«  Virg.  Eclog.  4.  »  Met.  Ub.  xt.  <  V.  309,  *c. 
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clear,  I  think,  that  facts  so  introduced  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  contemplated  rather  in  the 
spirit  of  poetry  than  of  science. 

We  must  estimate  in  the  same  manner,  the  yerj 
remarkable  passage  brought  to  light  hj  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumont^^  from  the  Arabian  writer,  Kazwiri;  in 
which  we  have  a  representation  of  the  same  spot  of 
ground,  as  being,  at  successiye  intervals  of  five  hundred 
jears,  a  city,  a  sea,  a  desert,  and  again  a  city.  This 
invention  is  adduced,  I  conceive,  rather  to  feed  the 
appetite  of  wonder,  than  to  fix  it  upon  any  reality :  as 
the  title  of  his  book,  The  MarveU  of  NoMxt^y  obviously 
intimates. 

The  speculations  of  Aristotle,  concerning  the  ex- 
changes of  land  and  sea  which  take  place  in  long 
periods,  are  not  formed  in  exactly  the  same  spirit,  but 
they  are  hardly  more  substantial ;  and  seem  to  be  quite 
as  arbitrary,  since  they  are  not  confirmed  by  any  ex- 
amples and  proofiL  After  stating^  that  the  same  spots 
of  the  earth  are  not  always  land  and  always  water,  he 
gives  the  reason.  '  The  principle  and  cause  of  this  is,* 
he  says, '  that  the  inner  parts  of  the  eajfth,  like  the 
bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  have  their  ages  of  vigour 
and  of  decline  j  but  in  plants  and  animals  all  the  parts 
are  in  vigour,  and  all  grow  old;  at  once :  in  the  earth  dif- 
ferent parts  arrive  at  maturity  at  different  times  by  the 
operation  of  cold  and  heat :  they  grow  and  decay  on 
account  of  the  sun  and  the  revolution  of  the^  stars,  and 
thus  the  parts  of  the  earth  acquire  different  power,  so 
that  for  a  certain  time  they  remain  moist,  and  then 
become  dry  and  old :  and  then  other  places  are  revivi- 
fied, and  become  partially  wateiy.'  We  are,  I  conceive^ 
doing  no  injustice  to  such  ^)ecu]ations  by  classing 
them  among/(inc|/W  geological  opinions. 

We  must  also,  I  conceive,  range  in  the  same  division 
another  class  of  writers  of  much  more  modem  times; 
— ^I  mean  those  who  have  framed  their  geology  by 
interpretations  of  Scripture.  I  have  already  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  such  an  attempt  is  a  perver- 


<  Ann,  da  3e,  Nat,  xxr.  38o'.  •  MHwroL  L  14. 
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Bion  of  the  purpose  of  a  divine  coDnnuoiaaUon,  and 
cannot  lead  to  any  pfayaicul  truth.  I  do  not  here 
speak  of  geological  speculationB  in  which  the  Moaue 
account  of  the  deluge  has  been  referred  to ;  for  whatever 
erroure  may  have  been  committed  on  that  Bubject,  it 
would  be  as  absurd  to  dioregard  the  moat  ancient  his- 
torical lecord,  in  attempting  to  trace  back  the  history 
of  the  earth,  as  it  would  be,  gratuitouBly  to  reject  any 
other  source  of  information.  But  the  interpretations 
of  the  account  of  the  creation  have  gone  further  beyond 
the  limits  of  sound  philosopby :  and  when  we.  look  at 
the  arbitrary  and  &ntaatical  inventions  by  which  a  fev 
phranee  of  the  writings  of  Moses  have  been  moulded 
into  complete  systems,  we  cannot  doubt  tliat  these 
interpretations  belong  to  the  jiresent  Section. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  criticite,  nor  even  to  enume- 
rate, these  Scriptural  Geologies, — Sacred  T/ieoriea  of 
the  Earth,  as  Burnet  termed  his.  Ray,  Woodward, 
WhLiton,  and  many  other  persona  to  whom  science 
has  considerable  obligations,  were  involved,  by  the 
speculative  habits  of  their  times,  in  these  eessys;  snd 
tiiey  have  been  resumed  by  persons  of  considerable 
talent  and  some  knowledge,  on  various  occasions  up 
to  the  present  day;  but  the  more  geology  has  been 
studied  on  its  own  proper  evidence,  the  more  have 
geologists  seen  the  unprofitable  character  of  such 
labours. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  next  step  in  the  progress  of 
Theoretical  Geology. 

Sixt.  2.-0/ Premature  Geologieal  Theoria. 

'While  we  were  giving  oar  account  of  Descriptive 
Geology,  the  attentive  reader  would  perceive  that  we 
did,  in  fact,  state  several  steps  in  the  advance  towards 
general  knowledge;  but  when,  in  those  cases,  the 
theoretical  aspect  of  such  discoveries  softened  into  an 
appearance  of  mere  classification,  the  occurrence  was 
assigned  to  the  history  of  Descriptive  rather  than  of 
Theoretical  Geology.  Of  such  a  kind  was  the  establisli- 
ment^  by  a  long  and  vehement  controversy,  of  the  &ct, 
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that  the  impressions  in  rocks  are  really  the  traces  of 
ancient  living  things;  such,  again,  were  the  division 
of  rocks  into  Primitive,  Secondary,  Tertiary;  the 
ascertainment  of  the  orderly  succession  of  organic 
remains;  the  consequent  fixation  of  a  standard  series 
of  formations  and  strata;  the  establishment  of  the 
igneous  nature  of  trap  rocks;  and  the  like.  These  are 
geological  truths  which  are  assumed  and  implied  in 
the  very  language  which  geology  uses;  thus  showing 
how  in  this,  as  in  all  other  sciences,  the  succeeding 
steps  involve  the  preceding.  But  in  the  history  of 
geological  theoiy,  we  have  to  consider  the  widei' 
attempts  to  combine  the  facts,  and  to  assign  them  to 
their  causes. 

The  close  of  the  last  century  produced  two  antagonist 
theories  of  this  kind,  which  long  maintained  a  fierce 
and  doubtful  struggle; — ^that  of  Werner  and  that  of 
Hutton :  the  one  termed  Neptunian,  from  its  ascribing 
the  phenomena  of  the  earth's  surface  mainly  to  aqueous 
agency ;  the  other  Plutonian  or  VuUanian^  because  it 
employed  the  force  of  subterraneous  fire  as  its  principal 
machinery.  The  circumstance  which  is  most  worthy 
of  notice  in  these  remarkable  essays  is,  the  endeavour 
to  give,  by  ineand  of  such  materials  as  the  authors 
possessed,  a  complete  aTid  simple  account  of  all  the 
&cts  df  the  earth's  history.  The  Saxon  professor, 
proceeding  on  the  examination  of  a  small  district  in 
Germany,  maintained  the  existence  of  a  chaotic  fluid, 
from  which  a  series  of  universal  formations  had  been 
precipitated,  the  position  of  the  strata  being  broken  up 
by  the  falling  in  of  tiubteiTaneous  cavities,  in  the 
intervals  between  these  depositions.  The  Scotch  phi- 
losopher, who  had  observed  in  England  and  Scotland, 
thought  himself  justified  in  declaring  that  the  existing 
taiuses  were  sufficient  to  spread  new  strata  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  that  there  they  are  con- 
fiolidated,  elevated,  and  fractured  by  volcanic  heat,  s6 
as  to  give  rise  to  new  continents. 

It  will  haixlly  be  now  denied  that  all  that  is  to 
iremain  as  pei-manent  science  in  each  of  these  systems 
must  be  proved  by  the  examination  of  many  c^sea 
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and  limited  b;  many  oonditiona  and  oxcanuiaaeeB. 
Theories  so  wide  and  umple,  were  oonuetent  onlj  with 
a  ooniparatiTely  scanty  oolleotion  of  beta,  and  beloog 
to  the  early  stage  of  geological  knowledge.  Id  the 
yrogm»  of  the  soieaoe,  the  'theory'  of  each  part  of 
the  earth  most  oorae  out  of  the  examination  of  that 
part,  combined  with  all  that  is  well  eetablished  oon- 
ceming  all  the  rest ;  and  a  general  theory  must  reenlt 
from  the  oomporison  of  all  such  partial  theoretical 
TiewB.  Any  attempt  bo  snatch  it  before  its  time 
must  fail ;  and  therefore  we  may  ventuie  at  preaeot  to 
designate  general  theories,  like  tjioae  of  Hntton  and 
Werner,  as  prmtatun. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  sentiment  of  most  of  the  good 
geologiat*  of  the  prernut  day.  The  time  for  snoh  g»nend 
systems,  and  for  the  fierce  wan  to  which  the  oppoidtion 
oi  snch  generalities  gives  riae,  is  probably  now  post 
for  ever  j  and  geplogy  will  not  again  witaiess  snch  ft 
controversy  as  that  of  the  Wemeriaa  and  Huttonian 
schools. 

As  vh«D  two  blaek  elonds 

Vith  liMTtii'i  utUlaij  fraught,  oonta  imtUiiig.oa 

Oru  thd  (^apiu ;  tben  Mud  front  to  front, 

Hovering  ■  qww,  till  vindj  Iha  ligtikl  blow 

To  join  tfa^  i^A  anDonntci  in,  inid«ir, 

80  frowned  tb«  migbtj  oomlatantik  flut  ball 

fc«wdark«rat  thdrfrmn;  lo  matehad  thqr  Mood: 

Vur  D«*ir  bnt  wi«a  nutn  wu  fittm  ltki». 


The  main  points  really  affecting  the  pn^reM  of 
sound  theoretical  geology,  will  find  a  plaoe  in  one  of 
the  two  next  Sections. 

[ziid  Ed.]  [I  think  I  do  no  injnstjce  to  Dr.  Hntton 
n  describing  his  theory  of  the  earth  as  pnmiUurt, 
Frof.  Flayf^'s  el^aut  work,  lUitMratuma  ^  thi  Sut- 
tonian  Theory,  (i8oa),  so  justly  admired,  contains  many 
doctrines  wluch  the  more  mature  geology  of  modem 
rejects;  suoh  as  the  igneous  origin  of  chalk-Qints, 
lus  puddingston,e,  and  the. like;  tiie nsiversal  for- 
mation oi.river-boda  by  the  rivers  themselvea;  and 
nther  {toints.     With  regacd  to  tliis  iwt-mentioned 
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qaestion,  I  think  all  who  have  read  Deluc's  Geclogia 
(18 10)  will  deem  his  refutation  of  Plaj&ir  complete. 

But  though  Hutton*B  theory  was  premature,  as  well 
as  Werner's,  the  former  had  a  far  greater  value  as  an 
important  step  on  the  road  to  truth.  Many  of  its 
boldest  hypotheses  and  generalizations  have  become  a 
part  of  the  general  oreed  of  geologists;  and  its  publi- 
cation is  perhaps  the  greatest  event  which  has  yet 
occurred  in  the  progress  of  Physical  Geology.] 


5o6 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Ths  Two  Antaqonist  Doctrikics  of  Geologt. 


Sect,  X. — Of  the  Doctrine  of  Geological  Caiattrophes. 

THAT  great  changes,  of  a  kind  and  intensity  quite 
different  from  the  Common  course  of  events,  and 
which  may  therefore  properly  be  called  catastrophes, 
have  taken  place  upon  the  earth's  surface,  was  an 
opinion  which  appeared  to  be  forced  upon  men  by 
obvious  &ct8.  Rejecting,  as  a  mere  play  of  fiincy,  the 
notions  of  the  destruction  of  the  earth  by  cataclysms 
or  conflagrations,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  we 
find  that  the  first  really  scientific  examination  of  the 
materials  of  the  earth,  tiiat  of  the  Sub-Apennine  hills, 
led  men  to  draw  this  inference.  Leonardi  da  Vinci, 
whom  we  have  already  noticed  for  his  early  and  stre- 
nuous assertion  of  the  real  marine  origin  of  fossil 
impressions  of  shells,  also  maintained  that  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  had  become  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  yet  his 
mode  of  explaining  this  may  perhaps  be  claimed  hy 
the  modem  advocates  of  uniform  causes,  as  more  allied 
to  their  opinion,  than  to  the  doctrine  of  catastrophes.  ^ 
But  Steno,  in  1669,  approached  nearer  to  this  doctrine ; 
for  he  asserted  that  Tuscany  must  have  changed  its 
face  at  intervals,  so  as  to  acquire  six  different  confi- 
gurations, by  the  successive  breaking  down  of  the  older 
strata  into  inclined  positions,  and  the  horixontal  deposit 
of  new  ones  upon  them.  Strabo,  indeed,  at  an  earlier 
period  had  recourse  to  earthquakes,  to  explain  the  occur- 
rence of  sheUs  in  mountains;  and  Hooke  published  the 
same  opinion  later.  But  the  Italian  geologists  pro- 
secuted their  researches  under  the  advantage  of  having 


<  *  Hen  is  a  part  of  the  earth  center,  and  what  was  the  bottom 

which  has  become  more  light,  and  of  the  eea  ii  become  the  top  of  the 

which  rises,  while  the   opposite  mountain.'— Ventnii's  XAmord  Ai 

part  approaches  nearer  to  the  Finei, 
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close  at  hand,  large  collections  of  conspicuous  and  con-^ 
aistent  phenomena.  Lazzaro  Moro,  in  1740,  attempted 
to  apply  the  theory  of  earthquakes  to  the  Italian  strata; 
but  both  he  and  his  expositor,  Cirillo  Gfenerelli,  inclined 
rather  to  reduce  the  violence  of  these  operations  withiii 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,^  and  thus  leant  to  the 
doctrine  of  uniformity,  of  which  we  have  afterwards  to 
speak.  Moro  was  encouraged  in  this  line  of  speculation 
by  the  extraordinary  occurrence,  as  it  was  deemed  by 
most  persons,  of  the  rise  of  a  new  volcanic  island  fi-om 
a  deep  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  Santorino,  in 
1707.^  But  in  other  countries,  as  the  geological  factn 
were  studied,  the  doctrine  of  catastrophes  appeared  to 
gain  ground.  Thus  in  England,  where,  through  a  large 
part  of  the  country,  the  coal-measures  are  extremely 
inclined  and  contorted,  and  covered  over  by  more  hori-^ 
sontal  fragmentary  beds,  the  opinion  that  some  violent 
catastrophe  had  occurred  to  dislocate  them,  before  the 
superincumbent  strata  were  deposited,  was  strongly 
held.  It  was  conceived  that  a  period  of  violent  and  de- 
structive action  must  have  succeeded  to  one  of  repose] 
and  that,  for  a  time,  some  unusual  and  paroxysmal 
forces  must  have  been  employed  in  elevating  and  break* 
ing  the  pre-existing  strata,  and  wearing  their  fragments 
into  smooth  pebbles,  before  nature  subsided  into  a  new 
age  of  tranquillity  and  vitality.  In  like  manner  Cuvier, 
from  the  alternations  of  fresh-water  and  salt-water 
species  in  the  strata  of  Paris,  collected  the  opinion  of 
a  series  of  great  revolutions,  in  which  '  the  thread  of 
induction  was  broken.'  Deluc  and  others,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  first  steps  in  geological  dynamics,  attempted 
carefully  to  distinguish  between  causes  now  in  action, 
and  those  which  have  ceased  to  act ;  in  which  latter 
class  they  reckoned  the  causes  which  have  elevated  the 
existing  continents.  This  distinction  was  assented  to 
by  many  succeeding  geologists.  The  forces  which  have 
itused  into  the  clouds  the  vast  chains  of  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Alps,  the  Andes,  must  have  been,  it  was  deemed. 


^  LjeU,  i.  3.  p.  64.  (4th  ed.)  *  lb.  p.  60. 
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•ometbing  veiy  diffisrent  from  taj  agendea  now  erp^ 
nting. 

This  opinion  tu  further  oonfirrood  hy  the  appear- 
ance of  ft  complete  ohango  in  the  forms  of  anim&l  and 
vegetable  life,  in  paining  from  one  formation  to  another. 
The  Bpeciee  of  which  the  remaini  oocorred,  were  entirely 
different,  it  was  said,  in  two  BUCoeauv«  epochs :  a  new 
creation  appears  to  have  intervened ;  and  it  wu  readily 
believed  l^t  a  transition,  so  entirelj  out  of  the  oommoa 
course  of  the  world,  might  be  aooompanied  by  paruzyams 
of  meohanioal  energy.  Sock  views  prevail  extmuively 
among  geologistB  up  to  the  present  time :  fin-  inatanee^ 
in  the  eomprehenaive  theoretical  generaliiations  of  Elia 
de  Beaumont  and  othera,  respecting  mountain-chaios, 
it  is  siippoaed  that,  at  oertain  vast  intervals,  ^atenw  of 
monntaina,  whioh  maj  be  reoogniaed  hj  the  pardlelism 
of  oourse  of  their  inclined  beds,  have  been  diatortted 
and  elevated,  lifting  up  with  them  Uie  aqueous  strata 
which  had  been  depoaited  amonn  them  in-the  inter- 
vening periods  of  tranquillity,  and  whidi  arsrect^niaed 
and  identified  \>j  means  of  their  organic  remains :  and 
Booording  to  the  adherents  of  this  hypothuna,  these 
sudden  elevafjoiis  of  mountain-chains  have  been  fol- 
lowed* again  and  again,  by  mighty  wavo^  desolating 
whole  regitma  of  the  earth. 

The  peculiar  bearing  of  auah  opiaiona  npon  tlM 
progNBs  of  phjaieal  gec^igy  will  be  better  nndentood 
by  attending  to  the  doctrm*  of  viM/onnity,  which  ia 
Opposed  to  tbem,  and  with  the  conaideration  of  whidi 
we  shall  ckee  our  survey  of  this  soieaee,  the  kit  branch 
of  onr  praeent  taak. 

Sect.  3. — 0/tKe  J)oetrine  of  OeotoffUal  Uta/brmity. 

Thb  opinion  that  the  history  of  the  earth  bad  involved 
a  RMiea  of  cataatrephea,  oMifiniied  by  thejtwo  great 
clnasBs  of  lEaota,  the  lyji^toma  of  mechanical  vi<JentM 
oa  a  very  large  eottle,  and  of  complete  changes  in  the 
living  things  by  which  the  earth  had  been  tenanted, 
took  strong  hold  of  the  geologista  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany.     Hutton,  thou^  he  denied  that  there 
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was  evidence  of  a  beginning  of  the  present  state  of 

tilings^  and  referred  many  processes  in  the  formation  of 

strata  to  existing  causes,  did  not  assert  that  the  eleva- 

jtory  forces  which  raise  continents  from  the  bottom  of 

the  ocean,  were  of  the  same  order,  as  weU  as  of  the 

same  kind,  with  the  yolcanoes  and  earthquakes  which 

now  shake  the  surface.     His  doctrine  of  uniformity 

was  founded  rather  on  the  supposed  analogy  of  other 

lines  of  speculation,  than  on  the  examination  of  the 

amount  of  changes  now  going  on.     'The  Author  of 

nature,*  it  was  said, '  has  not  permitted  in  His  works 

any  83rmptom  of  infancy  or  of  old  age,  or  any  sign  by 

which  we  may  estimate  either  their  future  or  their  past 

duration :'  and  the  example  of  the  planetary  system 

was  referred  to  in  illustration  of  this.^    And  a  general 

persuasion  that  the  champions  of  this  theory  were  not 

disposed  to  accept  the  usual  opinions  on  the  subject  of 

creation,  was  allowed,  perhaps  very  unjustly,  to  weigh 

strongly  against  them  in  the  public  opinion. 

While  the  rest  of  Europe  had  a  decided  bias  towards 
the  doctrine  of  geological  catastrophes,  the  phenomena 
of  Italy,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  tended 
to  soften  the  rigour  of  that  doctrine,  in  the  progress  of 
speculation  from  Steno  to  Oenerelli,  were  destined  to 
mitigate  it  still  more,  by  converting  to  the  belief  of 
uniformity  transalpine  geologists  who  had  been  bred 
up  in  the  catastrophist  creed.  This  effect  was,  indeed, 
gradual  For  a  time  the  distinction  of  the  rtscerU  and 
the  tertiary  period  was  held  to  be  marked  and  strong. 
Brocchi  asserted  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Sub- 
Apennine  fossil  shells  belonged  to  a  living  species  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea :  but  the  geologists  of  the  rest 
of  Europe  turned  an  incredulous  ear  to  this  Italian 
tenet;  and  the  persuasion  of  the  distinction  of  the 
tertiary  and  the  recent  period  was  deeply  impressed  on 
most  geologists  by  the  memorable  labours  of  Cuvier 
and  Brongniart  on  the  Paris  basin.  Still,  as  other 
tertiary  deposits  were  examined,  it  was  found  that 
they  could  by  no  means  be  considered  as  contempo- 


*  Ljell,  i.  4,  p.  94< 
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raneons,  but  that  tbej  formed  a  chain  of  post^ 
advMiciDg  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  recent  |>eri(ML 
Above  the  strata  of  the  basins  of  London  and  Paris,^ 
lie  the  newer  strata  of  Touraine,  of  Bourdeaux,  of  the 
valley  of  the  Bormida  and  the  Sujierga  near  Turin, 
and  of  the  baain  of  Vienna,  exploK^  by  H.  Caustant 
Prevoat.  Newer  and  higher  still  than  these,  are  found 
the  Sub-Apennine  forinations  of  Northern  Italy,  and 
probably  of  the  eame  period,  the  English  '  crag*  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  And  moat  of  these  marine  for- 
mations are  assooiated  with  volcanio  prodncta  and 
fresh-water  deposits,  so  as  to  imply  apparently  a  hag 
train  of  alternations  of  corresponding  procenea.  It 
may  easily  be  Bupi>osed  that,  when  the  subject  had 
assumed  this  form,  the  boundary  of  the  present  and 
past  condition  of  the  earth  was  in  some  measure 
obscured.  But  it  was  not  long  before  a  very  able 
attempt  was  made  to  obliterate  it  altogether.  In  1638, 
Mr.  Lyell  set  out  on  a.  geological  tour  through  France 
and  Italy.'  He  had  already  conceiyed  the  idea  of 
classing  the  tertiary  groups  by  reference  to  the  number 
of  recent  species  which  were  found  in  a  fossil  state. 
But  as  he  passed  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  Italy, 
he  found,  by  communication  with  the  best  fossil  con- 
chologista,  Borelli  at  Turin,  Guidotti  at  Farroa,  Costa 
at  Naples,  thattheuumberof  extinct  species  decreased; 
so  that  the  last-mentioned  naturalist,  frota  nn  examina- 
tion of  the  fossil  Hhells  of  Otranto  aud  Culabria,  and  of 
the  neighlrouring  seas,  was  of  opinion  that  few  of  the 
tertiary  shells  were  of  extinct  species.  To  complete  the 
seriea  of  proof,  Mr.  Lyell  Idmself  explored  the  strata  of 
Isohia,  and  found,  aooo  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
shells,  which  were  all  pronounced  to  be  of  species  now 
inhabiting  the  Mediterranean ;  and  soon  after,  he  made 
collections  of  a  similar  description  on  the  flanks  of 
Etna,  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  and  in  other  places. 

The  impresBion  produced  by   these  researches    is 
described  by  himself.'     '  In  the  course  of  my  tour  I 
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had  been  frequently  led  to  reflect  on  the  precept  of 
Descartes,  that  a  philosopher  should  once  in  his  life 
doubt  everything  he  had  been  taught;  but  I  still 
retained  so  much  faith  in  my  early  geological  creed  ai^ 
to  feel  the  most  lively  surprize  on  visiting  Sortino, 
Fentalica,  Syracuse,  and  other  parts  of  the  Yal  di 
Noto,  at  beholding  a  limestone  of  enormous  thickness, 
filled  with  recent  shells,  or  sometimes  with  mere 
casts  of  shells,  resting  on  marl  in  which  shells  of  Medi- 
terranean species  were  imbedded  in  a  high  state  of 
preservation.  All  idea  of  [necessarily]  attaching  a 
high  antiquity  to  a  regularly-stratified  limestone,  in 
which  the  casts  and  impressions  of  shells  alone  were 
visible,  vanished  at  once  firom  my  mind.  At  the  same 
time,  I  was  struck  with  the  identity  of  the  associated 
igneous  rocks  of  the  Yal  di  Note  with  well-known 
varieties  of  Hrap*  in  Scotland  and  other  parts  of 
Europe;  varieties  which  I  had  also  seen  entering  largely 
into  the  structure  of  Etna. 

'  I  occasionally  amused  myself*  Mr.  Lyell  adds, 
'with  speculating  on  the  diiferent  rate  of  progress 
which  geology  might  have  made,  had  it  been  first 
cultivated  with  success  at  Catania,  where  the  phe- 
nomena above  alluded  to,  and  the  great  elevation  of 
the  modem  tertiary  beds  in  the  Yal  di  Noto,  and  the 
changes  produced  in  the  historical  era  by  the  Calabriau 
earthquakes,  would  have  been  familiarly  known.' 

Before  Mr.  Lyell  entered  upon  his  journey,  he  had 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  the  first  volume  of  his 
*  Principles  of  Geology,  being  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  former  Changes  of  the  Earth's  Surface  by  reference 
to  Ccmaes  now  in  Operation,*  And  after  viewing  such 
phenomena  as  we  have  spoken  of,  he,  no  doubt,  judged 
that  the  doctrine  of  catastrophes  of  a  kind  entirely 
different  from  the  existing  course  of  events,  would 
never  have  been  generally  received,  if  geologists  had 
at  first  formed  their  opinions  upon  the  Sicilian  strata. 
The  boundary  separating  the  present  from  the  anterior 
state  of  things  crumbled  away ;  the  difi*erence  of  fossil 
and  recent  species  had  disappeared,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  changes  of  position  which  marine  strata  had 
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nndergoBV,  klthongh  not  inferior  to  those  of  Mriier 
geol<^io)d  periods,  might  be  aacribed,  it  was  thooght, 
to  the  same  kind  of  eaUhqaakea  m  thoM  which  still 
agitate  that  r^on.  Bolii  the  supposed  proofs  of 
eatastrophie  tranxition,  the  orgaiiioal  and  the  mecha- 
nical changea,  failed  at  the  same  time ;  the  one  hy  the 
removal  of  the  fact,  the  other  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
cause.  The  powers  of  earthquakes,  even  such  as  thej 
now  exist,  were,  it  was  supposed,  if  allowed  to  operate 
for  an  illimitable  time,  adequate  to  prodtice  idl  the 
mechanical  effeots  which  the  strata  of  all  ages  display. 
And  it  was  declared  that  all  evidence  of  a  begiuniiiK 
of  the  present  etato  of  the  earth,  or  of  an;  matoriai 
alteration  in  the  energy  of  the  forces  by  which  it  has 
been  modified  at  vsrions  epocha,  was  entirely  wanting. 

Other  circamstaDoea  in  the  prognm  of  geology 
tended  the  same  way.  Thus,  in  cases  where  there  had 
appeared  in  one  country  a  sudden  and  violent  tr&nsi- 
tioQ  from  one  stratum  to  the  next,  it  was  found,  that 
by  tracing  the  formations  into  other  countries,  the 
chasm  between  them  was  filled  up  by  intormediato 
strata;  so  that  the  passage  became  as  gradual  and 
gentle  as  any  oUier  stop  in  the  series.  For  example, 
though  the  oongloDierates,  which  in  some  parte  of 
England  overlie  the  ooal-measnres,  appear  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  complete  discontinuity  in  the 
series  of  changes;  jet  in  the  coal-fields  of  Yorkshire, 
Durham,  and  Cumberland,  the  transition  is  smoothed 
down  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  formations  pose  into 
each  other.  A  similar  passage  is  observed  in  Central 
Germany,  and  in  Thuringia  is  so  complete,  that  the 
coal-measures  have  sometimes  been  considered  as  sub- 
ordinato  to  the  toMiegendeifi 

Upon  such  evidence  and  such  arguments,  the  doctrine 
of  catastrophes  was  rejected  with  some  contempt  and 
ridicule;  and  it  was  maintained,  that  the  operation  of 
the  causes  of  geolngical  change  may  properly  and  phi- 
losophically be  held  to  have  been  uniform  throngh  all 
ages  and  periods.     On  this  opinion,  and  the  grounds 

•  Dc  Ik  Becbe,  p.  414-  -UonuiJ, 
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on  which  it  has  been  nrged^  we  shall  make  a  few  con- 
cluding remarks. 

It  must  be  granted  at  once,  to  the  advocates  of 
this  geological  uniformity,  that  we  are  not  arbitrarily 
to  assume  the  existence  of  catastrophes.  The  degree 
of  uniformity  and  continuity  with  which  terremotive 
forces  have  acted,  must  be  collected,  not  from  any 
gratuitous  hypothesis,  but  from  the  facts  of  the  case. 
We  must  suppose  the  causes  which  have  produced 
geological  phenomena,  to  have  been  as  similar  to 
existing  causes,  and  as  dissimilar,  as  the  effects  teach 
us.  We  are  to  avoid  all  bias  in  favour  of  powers 
deviating  in  kind  and  degree  from  those  which  act  at 
present;  a  bias  which,  Mr.  Lyell  asserts,  has  exten- 
sively prevailed  among  geologists. 

But  when  Mr.  Lyell  goes  further,  and  considers 
it  a  merit  in  a  course  of  geological  speculation  that  it 
rejects  any  difference  between  the  intensity  of  existing 
and  of  past  causes,  we  conceive  that  he  errs  no  less 
than  those  whom  he  censures.  '  An  earnest  and  patient 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  former  indications  of  change,* ' 
with  any  restricted  class  of  causes, — a  habit  which  he 
enjoins, — is  not,  we  may  suggest,  the  temper  in  which 
science  ought  to  be  pursued.  The  effects  must  them- 
selves teach  us  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  causes 
which  have  operated ;  and  we  are  in  danger  of  errour, 
if  we  seek  for  slow  and  shun  violent  agencies  further 
than  the  &cts  naturally  direct  us,  no  less  than  if  we 
were  parsimonious  of  time  and  prodigal  of  violence. 
Time^  inexhaustible  and  ever  accumulating  his  efficacy, 
can  undoubtedly  do  much  for  the  theorist  in  geology ; 
but  Force,  whose  limits  we  cannot  measure,  and  whose 
nature  we  cannot  fathom,  is  also  a  power  never  to  be 
slighted :  and  to  call  in  the  one  to  protect  us  from  the 
other,  is  equally  presumptuous,  to  whichever  of  the 
two  our  superstition  leans.  To  invoke  Time,  with  ten 
thousand  earthquakes,  to  overturn  and  set  on  edge  a 
mountain-chain,  should  the  phenomena  indicate  the 
change  to  have  been  sudden  and  not  successive,  would 

>  Lyell,  B.  Ir.  c.  \.  p.  3a8,  4th  ed. 
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be  ill  excused   by  pleading  the  obligation  of  first 
appealing  to  known  causes. ^^ 

In  truthy  we  know  causes  onlj  by  their  effects; 
and  in  order  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  causes  which 
modify  the  earth,  we  must  study  them  through  all 
ages  of  their  action,  and  not  select  arbitrarily  the 
period  in  which  we  live  as  the  standard  for  all  other 
epochs.  The  forces  which  have  produced  the  Alps 
and  the  Andes  are  known  to  us  by  experience,  no  leas 
than  the  forces  which  have  raised  £tna  to  its  present 
height;  for  we  learn  their  amount  in  both  caaea  by 
their  results.  Why,  then,  do  we  make  a  merit  of 
using  the  latter  case  as  a  measure  for  the  former  1  Or 
how  can  we  know  the  true  scale  of  sudx  force,  except 
by  comprehending  in  our  view  all  the  &cts  which  we 
can  bring  together) 

In  reality,  when  we  speak  of  the  uni/ormUy  of 
nature,  are  we  not  obliged  to  use  the  term  in  a  very 
large  sense,  in  order  to  make  the  doctrine  at  all  tenable  I 
It  includes  catastrophes  and  conndsions  of  a  very 


^  [»nd  Ed.]  [I  hftve.  In  thetext,   former  edition,  the  caiieet  now  In 

qnoted  the  fourth  edition  of  Hr.   action  were  flret  deftcribed  io  the 

"LyelVM  PHndplett  in  which  he  re-   eecond  and  third  Books,  and  th« 

eommendi  *  an  eameet  and  patient   great  problem  of  Geology,  stated 

endeavonr  to  reconcile  the  former   in  the  first  Book,  was  attempt«d 

indications  ofchange  with  the  evi-   to  be  solved  in  the  fourth.    But 

dence  of  gradual  mutation  now  in   by  incorporating  this  fourth  Book 

progress.'  In  the  sixth  edition,  in   with  the  first,  and  thus  preflzixig 

that  which  is,  I  presume,  the  cor-   to  the  study  of  existing  causes 

responding  passage,  although  it  is    arguments  against  the  belief  of 

transferred  from  the  fourth  to  the   theirgeological  insuffloien<7,  there 

first  Book,  (B  i.  c.  xiii.  p.  3^5)  he  is  an  appearance  as  if  the  author 

recommends,  instead,  *  an  earnest  wished  his  reader  to  be  prepared 

and  patient  inquiry  how  far  geolo-  by  a  prerioos  pleading    against 

gical  appearances  are  reconcileable    the  doctrine  of  catastrophes,  be* 

with  the  efTect  of  changes  now  in    fore  he  went  to  the  study  of  cx« 

progress.'  But  while  Mr.  Lyell  has   isting  causes.    The  Doctrines  of 

thus  softened  the  advocate's  cha*    Catastrophes  and  of  Uniibrmlty, 

racter  in  his  language  in  this  pas-    and  the  other  leading  questions  of 

sage,  the  transposition  which   I    the  PalBtiological  Sciences,  stfe 

have  not  iced  appears  to  me  to  have    fhrther  discussed  In  the  PkUoaopkp 

an  opposite  tendency.    For  in  the   (ifthe  Indueiipe  8eienees,Bofikx^} 
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extensive  and  intense  kind ;  what  is  the  limit  to  the 
yiolence  which  we  must  allow  to  these  changes  ?  In 
order  to  enable  ourselves  to  represent  geological  causes 
as  operating  with  uniform  energy  through  all  time,  we 
must  measure  our  time  by  long  cycles,  in  which  repose 
and  violence  alternate;  how  long  may  we  extend  this 
cycle  of  change,  the  repetition  of  which  we  express  by 
the  word  untjfbrmitf^  9 

And  why  must  we  suppose  that  all  our  experience, 
geological  as  well  as  historical,  includes  more  than 
0710  such  cycle?  Why  must  we  insist  upon  it,  that 
man  has  been  long  enough  an  observer  to  obtain  the 
woerc^B  of  forces  which  are  changing  through  immea- 
surable time? 

The  analogy  of  other  sciences  has  been  referred  to, 
as  sanctioning  this  attempt  to  refer  the  whole  train  of 
facts  to  known  causes.  To  have  done  this,  it  has  been 
said,  is  the  glory  of  Astronomy:  she  seeks  no  hidden 
virtues,  but  explains  all  by  the  force  of  gravitation, 
which  we  witness  operating  at  eveiy  moment.  But 
let  us  ask,  whether  it  would  really  have  been  a  merit 
in  the  founders  of  Physical  Astronomy,  to  assume  that 
the  celestial  revolutions  resulted  from  any  selected 
class  of  known  causes?  When  Newton  first  attempted 
to  explain  the  motions  of  the  moon  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  failed  because  the  measures  to  which  he 
referred  were  erroneous,  would  it  have  been  philo- 
sophical in  him,  to  insist  that  the  difference  which  he 
found  ought  to  be  overlooked,  since  otherwise  we 
should  be  compelled  to  go  to  causes  other  than  those 
which  we  usually  witness  in  action?  Or  was  there 
any  praise  due  to  those  who  assumed  the  celestial 
forces  to  be  the  same  with  gravity,  rather  than  to  those 
who  assimilated  them  with  any  other  known  force,  as 
magnetism,  till  the  calculation  of  the  laws  and  amount 
of  these  forces,  from  the  celestial  phenomena,  had 
clearly  sanctioned  such  an  identification?  We  are  not 
to  select  a  conclusion  now  well  proved,  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  it  would  have  been  wise  to  assume  it 
anterior  to  proof,  and  to  attempt  to  philosophize  ia 
the  method  thus  recommended. 

L  L  3 
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A  gain,  the  analogy  of  Astronomy  lias  been  referred  to, 
afl  confirming  the  assumption  of  perpetual  uniformity. 
The  analysis  of  the  heavenly  motions,  it  has  been  said, 
supplies  no  trace  of  a  beginning,  no  promise  of  an  end. 
But  here,  also,  this  analogy  is  erroneously  applied. 
Astronomy,  as  the  science  of  cyclical  motions,  has 
nothing  in  common  with  Geology.  But  look  at  Astro- 
nomy where  she  has  an  analogy  with  (Geology;  consider 
our  knowledge  of  the  heavens  as  a  pal  etiological 
science ; — ^as  the  study  of  a  past  condition,  from  which 
the  present  is  derived  by  causes  acting  in  time.  Is 
there  then  no  evidence  of  a  beginning,  or  of  a  progress! 
What  is  the  import  of  the  Nebular  Hypothesis?  A 
luminous  matter  is  condensing,  solid  bodies  are  forming; 
are  arranging  themselves  into  systems  of  cyclical 
motion ;  in  short,  we  have  exactly  what  we  are  told, 
on  this  analogy,  we  ought  not  to  have; — the  beginning 
of  a  world.  I  will  not,  to  justify  this  argument, 
maintain  the  truth  of  the  nebular  hypothesis ;  but  if 
geologists  wish  to  borrow  maxims  of  philosophizing 
from  astronomy,  such  speculations  as  have  led  to  that 
hypothesis  must  be  their  model. 

Or,  let  them  look  at  any  of  the  other  provinces  of 
palaetiological  speculation ;  at  the  history  of  states,  of 
civilization,  of  languages.  We  may  assume  some  re- 
iemUance  or  connexion  between  the  principles  which 
determined  the  progress  of  government,  or  of  society, 
er  of  literature,  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  those  which 
now  operate;  but  who  has  speculated  successfully, 
assuming  an  identity  of  such  causes  1  Where  do  we 
now  find  a  language  in  the  process  of  formation, 
unfolding  itself  in  inflexions,  terminations,  changes  of 
vowels  by  grammatical  relations,  such  as  characterize 
the  oldest  known  languages?  Where  do  we  see  a 
nation,  by  its  natural  faculties,  inventing  writing,  or 
the  arts  of  life,  as  we  find  them  in  the  most  ancient 
civilized  nations?  We  may  assume  hypotheticaHy, 
that  man*s  faculties  develop  themselves  in  these  ways ; 
but  we  8ee  no  such  effects  produced  by  these  faculties, 
in  our  own  time,  and  now  in  progress,  without  the 
influence  of  foreigners. 
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Is  it  not  clear,  in  all  these  cases,  tKat  history  doe9 
not  exhibit  a  series  of  cycles,  the  aggregate  of  which 
may  be  represented  as  a  uniform  state,  without  indi- 
cation of  origin  or  termination  ?  Does  it  not  rather 
seem  evident  that,  in  reality,  the  whole  course  of  the 
world,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  times,  is  but 
one  cycle,  yet  unfinished; — offering,  indeed,  no  clear 
evidence  of  the  mode  of  its  beginning ;  but  still  less 
entitling  us  to  consider  it  as  a  repetition  or  series  of 
repetitions  of  what  had  gone  before  ? 

Thus  we  find,  in  the  analogy  of  the  sciences,  no  con- 
firmation of  the  doctrine  of  uniformity,  as  it  has  been 
maintained  in  Geology.  Yet  we  discern,  in  this  analogy, 
no  ground  for  resigning  our  hope,  that  future  researches, 
both  in  Geology  and  in  other  palsetiological  sciences, 
may  throw  much  additional  light  on  the  question  of 
the  uniform  or  catastrophic  prpgress  of  things,  and  on 
the  earliest  history  of  the  earth  and  of  man.  But 
when  we  see  how  wide  and  complex  is  the  range  of 
speculation  to  which  our  analogy  has  referred  us,  we 
may  well  be  disposed  to  pause  in  our  review  of  science; 
— ^to  survey  from  our  present  position  the  ground  that 
we  have  passed  over; — and  thus  to  collect,  so  far  as  we 
may,  guidance  and  encouragement  to  enable  us  to 
advance  in  the  track  which  lies  before  us. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  now  under  consideration, 
we  may,  however,  observe,  that  what  the  analogy  of 
science  really  teaches  us,  as  the  most  promising  means 
of  promoting  this  science,  is  the  strenuous  cultivation 
of  the  two  subordinate  sciences.  Geological  Knowledge 
of  Facts,  and  Geological  Dynamics.  These  are  the 
two  provinces  of  knowledge— corresponding  to  Phe- 
nomenal Astronomy,  and  Mathematical  Mechanics — 
which  may  lead  on  to  the  epoch  of  the  Newton  of 
geology.  We  may,  indeed,  readily  Ijelieve  that  we 
have  much  to  do  in  both  these  departments.  While 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  globe  is  geologically  unex- 
plored;— while  all  the  general  views  which  are  to 
extend  our  classifications  satisfactorily  from  one  hemi- 
sphere to  another,  from  one  zone  to  another,  are  still 
unformed;  while  the  organic  fossils  of  the  tropics  are 
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almost  unknown,  and  their  general  relation  to  the 
existing  state  of  things  has  not  even  been  oonjectored; 
— how  can  we  expect  to  speculate  rightly  and  securelj, 
respecting  the  history  of  the  whole  of  our  globe?  And 
if  Creological  Classification  and  Description  are  thua 
imperfect,  the  knowledge  of  Qeological  Causes  is  still 
more  so.  As  we  have  seen,  the  necessity  and  the 
method  of  constructing  a  science  of  such  causes,  are 
only  just  beginning  to  be  perceived.  Here,  then,  ia 
the  point  where  the  labours  of  geologists  may  be  use- 
fully applied;  and  not  in  premature  attempts  to  decide 
the  widest  and  abstrosest  questions  which  the  human 
mind  can  propose  to  itself 

It  has  been  stated,^^  that  when  the  Qeologioal 
Society  of  London  was  formed,  their  professed  object 
was  to  multiply  and  record  observations,  and  patiently 
to  await  the  result  at  some  future  time;  and  their 
favourite  maxim  was,  it  is  added,  that  the  time  waa 
not  yet  come  for  a  General  System  of  Geology.  This 
was  a  wise  and  philoeophiod  temper,  and  a  due 
appreciation  of  their  position.  And  even  now,  their 
task  is  not  yet  finished;  their  mission  is  not  yet  ao- 
eomplished.  They  have  still  much  to  do,  in  the  wa7 
of  collecting  Facts;  and  in  entering  upon  the  exact 
estimation  of  Causes,  they  have  only  just  thrown  open 
the  door  of  a  vast  Labyrinth,  which  it  may  employ 
many  generations  to  traverse,  but  which  they  must 
needs  explore,  before  they  can  penetrate  to  the  Oracular 
Chamber  of  Truth. 


I  RWOICE,  on  many  acooimts,  to  find  myself  arriving  at 
the  termination  of  the  task  which  I  have  attempted. 
One  reason  why  I  am  glad  to  close  my  histoiy  is,  that 
in  it  I  have  liben  compelled,  especially  in  the  latter 
part  of  my  labours,  to  speak  tu.  a  judge  respecting 
eminent  philosophers  whom  I  reverence  as  my  Teachers 
iu  those  very  sciences  on  which  I  have  had  to  pronounce 


1>  Lyell,  B.  J.  o.  ir.  p.  loj. 
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a  judgment ; — ^if,  indeed,  even  the  appellation  of  Pupil 
be  not  too  presumptuous.  But  I  doubt  not  that  such 
men  are  as  full  of  oandour  and  tolerance,  as  they  are 
of  knowledge  and  thought.  And  if  they  deem,  as  I  did, 
that  such  a  histoiy  of  science  ought  to  be  attempted, 
they  will  know  that  it  was  not  only  the  historian's 
privilege,  but  his  duty,  to  estimate  the  import  and 
amount  of  the  advances  which  he  had  to  narrate ;  and 
if  the  J  judge,  as  I  trust  they  will,  that  the  attempt 
has  been  made  with  full  integrity  of  intention  and  no 
want  of  labour,  they  will  look  upon  the  inevitable 
imperfections  of  the  execution  of  my  work  with  in- 
dulgence and  hopa 

There  is  another  source  of  satis&ction  in  arriving  at 
this  point  of  my  labours.  If,  after  our  long  wandering 
through  the  region  of  physical  science,  we  were  left 
with  minds  unsatisfied  and  unraised,  to  ask, '  Whether 
this  be  all  T— our  employment  might  well  be  deemed 
weary  and  idle.  If  it  appeared  that  all  the  vast  labour 
and  intense  thought  which  has  passed  under  our 
review  had  produced  nothing  but  a  barren  Knowledge 
of  the  external  world,  or  a  few  Arts  mbiistering 
merely  to  our  gratification ;  or  if  it  seemed  that  the 
methods  of  arriving  at  truth,  so  successfully  applied 
in  these  cases,  aid  us  not  when  we  come  to  the  higher 
aims  and  prospects  of  our  being; — this  History  might 
well  be  estimated  as  no  less  melancholy  and  unprofitable 
than  those  which  narrate  the  wars  of  states  and  the 
wiles  of  statesmen*  But  such,  I  trust,  is  not  the  im- 
pression which  our  survey  has  tended  to  produce.  At 
various  points,  the  researches  which  we  have  followed 
out,  have  offered  to  lead  us  from  matter  to  mind,  from 
the  external  to  the  internal  world;  and  it  was  not 
because  the  thread  of  investigation  snapped  in  our 
hands,  but  rather  because  we  were  resolved  to  confine 
ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  the  material  sciences, 
that  we  did  not  proceed  onwards  to  subjects  of  a  closer 
interest  It  will  appear,  also,  I  trust,  that  the  most 
perfect  method  of  obtaining  speculative  truth, — ^that 
of  which  I  have  had  to  relate  the  result, — is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  least  worthy  subjects;  but  that 
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the  Methods  of  leammg  what  is  re&lly  tme,  though 
they  must  aHsume  different  wpectH  in  cases  Trhere  & 
mere  contemplation  of  external  objects  is  concerned, 
and  where  our  own  internal  world  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  will,  supplies  the  matter  of  our  speculations,  have 
jret  a  unity  and  harmony  throughout  all  the  poerible 
employmeuta  of  our  minds.  To  be  able  to  trace  such 
connexiuas  as  this,  is  the  proper  sequel,  and  would  be 
the  high  reward,  of  the  labour  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  present  work.  And  if  a  persuasion  of  the 
reality  of  such  connexions,  and  a  preparation  for 
studying  them,  have  been  conveyed  to  the  reader's 
mind  while  he  has  been  accompanying  me  through  our 
long  survey,  his  time  may  not  have  been  employed  od 
these  pages  in  vun.  However  vague  and  hesitating 
and  obscure  may  be  such  a  persuasion,  it  belongs,  I 
doubt  not,  to  the  dawning  of  a  better  Philosophy, 
which  it  may  he  my  lot,  pei-haps,  to  develop  more  fiiUy 
hereailer,  if  permitted  by  that  Superior  Power  to 
whom  all  sound  philosophy  direcU  our  thoughts. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


BOOK    XI 

ELECTRICITY. 


General  Remarks. 

ELECTRICITY  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  origi- 
nally studied — Frankliuic,  fnctional,  or  statical 
electricity — has  been  so  completely  identified  with 
electricity  in  its  more  comprehensive  form — ^Voltaic, 
chemical,  or  dynamical  electricity — that  any  additions 
we  might  have  to  make  to  the  history  of  the  earlier 
form  of  the  subject  are  included  in  the  later  science. 

There  are,  however,  several  subjects  which  may  still 
be  regarded  rather  as  branches  of  Electricity  than  of 
the  Cognate  Sciences.  Such  are,  for  instance,  Atmo- 
spheric Electricity,  with  all  that  belongs  to  Thunder- 
storms and  Lightning  Conductors.  The  observation  of 
Atmospheric  Electricity  has  been  prosecuted  with  great 
zeal  at  various  meteorological  observatories;  and  espe- 
cially at  the  Observatory  established  by  the  British 
Association  at  Kew.  The  Aurora  Borealb,  again,  is 
plainly  an  electrical  phenomenon;  but  probably  belong- 
ing rather  to  dynamical  than  to  statical  electricity. 
For  it  strongly  affects  the  magnetic  needle,  and  its 
position  has  reference  to  the  direction  of  magnetism; 
but  it  has  not  been  observed  to  affect  the  electroscope. 
The  general  features  of  this  phenomenon  have  been 
described  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  and  more  recently  by 
M.  de  Bravais;  and  theories  of  the  mode  of  its  pro- 
duction have  been  propounded  by  MM.  Biot^  De  la 
Rive,  Kaemtz,  and  others. 

Again,  there  are  several  fishes  which  have  the  power 
of  giving  an  electrical  shock : — the  torpedo,  the  gym« 
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notusy  and  the  silunis.  The  agency  of  these  creatores 
has  been  identified  with  eleotricitj  in  the  most  general 
sense.  The  peculiar  energy  of  the  animal  has  been 
made  to  produce  the  effects  which  are  produced  bj  an 
electrical  discharge  or  a  voltaic  current : — not  only  to 
destroy  life  in  small  animals,  but  to  deflect  a  magnet^ 
to  make  a  magnet,  to  decompose  water,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  spark. 

JDr.  Faraday^ 9  Views  of  Statical  Electric  Induction, 

According  to  the  theories  of  electricity  of  ^pinus 
and  Coulomb,  which  in  this  Book  of  our  History  are 
regarded  as  constituting  a  main  part  of  the  progress 
of  this  portion  of  science,  the  particles  of  the  electric 
fluid  or  fluids  exert  forces,  attractive  and  repulsive, 
upon  each  other  in  straight  lines  at  a  distance,  in  the 
same  way  in  which,  in  the  Newtonian  theory  of  the 
universe,  the  particles  of  matter  are  conceived  as 
exerting  attiuctive  forces  upon  each  other.  An  elec- 
trized body  presented  a  conducting  body  of  any  form, 
determines  a  new  arrangement  of  the  electric  fluids  in 
the  conductor,  attracting  the  like  fluid  to  its  own  side, 
and  repelling  the  opposite  fluid  to  the  opposite  side. 
This  is  £lectrical  InductiofL  And  as,  by  the  theory^ 
the  attraction  is  greater  at  the  smaller  distances,  the 
distribution  of  the  fluid  upon  the  conductor  in  virtue 
of  this  Induction  will  not  be  symmetrical,  but  will  be 
governed  by  laws  which  it  will  require  a  complex  and 
difficult  calculation  to  determine-— as  we  have  seen  waa 
the  case  in  the  investigations  of  Coulomb,  Poisson,  and 
others. 

Instead  of  this  action  at  a  distance,  Dr.  Faraday  haa 
been  led  to  conceive  Electrical  Induction  to  be  the 
result  of  an  action  taking  place  between  the  electrized 
body  and  the  conductor  through  lines  of  contiguous 
particles  in  the  mass  of  the  intermediate  body,  which 
he  calls  the  Dielectric,  And  the  irregularities  of  the 
distribution  of  the  electricity  in  these  cases  of  Indue* 
tion,  and  indeed  the  existence  of  an  action  in  points 
protected  from  direct  action  by  the  protuberant  sides 
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of  the  conductor,  are  the  causes,  I  conceive,  which  lead 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  Induction  takes  place  in 
ewrved  lines^  of  such  contiguous  particlea 

With  reference  to  this,  I  maj  remark  that,  as  I  have 
said,  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  a  conductor  in 
the  presence  of  an  electrized  bodj  is  so  complex  a 
mathematical  problem  that  I  do  not  conceive  any 
merely  popular  way  of  regarding  the  result  can  entitle 
us  to  say,  that  the  distribution  which  we  find  cannot 
be  explained  by  the  Coulombian  theory,  and  must 
force  us  upon  the  assumption  of  an  action  in  curved 
lines : — which  is,  indeed,  itself  a  theory,  and  so  vague  a 
one  that  it  requires  to  be  made  much  more  precise 
before  we  can  say  what  consequences  it  does  or  does 
not  lead  to.  Professor  W.  Thomson  has  arrived  at  a 
mathematical  proof  that  the  effect  of  induction  on  the 
view  of  Coulomb  and  of  Faraday  must,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  necessarily  and  universally  the  same. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  different  Didedria 
upon  Induction,  the  inquiry  appears  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance;  and  may  certainly  necessitate  some  addi- 
tion to  the  theory. 


BOOK  XIL 
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Recent  Progress  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism. 

IN  Chapter  IL,  I  have  noticed  the  hiatory  of  Ter- 
restrial  Magnetism ;  Hansteen's  map  published  in 
1819 ;  the  discovery  of '  magnetic  storms '  about  1825 ; 
the  chain  of  associated  magnetic  obsen^ationa,  suggested 
by  M.  de  Humboldt,  and  promoted  by  the  British  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Royal  Society;  the  demand  for  the 
continuation  of  these  till  1848;  the  magnetic  observa- 
tions made  in  several  voyages ;  the  magnetic  surveys 
of  various  countries.  And  I  have  spoken  also  of 
Gausses  theory  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  and  his  direc- 
tions and  requirements  concerning  the  observations  to 
be  made.  1  may  add  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
more  recent  progress  of  the  subject. 

The  magnetic  observations  made  over  large  portions  of 
the  Earth's  surface  by  various  persons,  and  on  the  Ocean 
by  British  officers,  have  been  transmitted  to  Woolwich, 
where  they  have  been  employed  by  General  Sabine  in 
constructing  magnetic  maps  of  the  Earth  for  the  year 
1 840.^  Following  the  course  of  inquiry  described  in  the 
part  of  the  history  referred  to,  these  maps  exhibit  the 
declination,  inclination,  and  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
force  at  every  point  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  curves 
which  mark  equal  amounts  of  each  of  these  three  ele- 
ments (the  lines  of  equal  declination,  inclination,  and 
force: — the  isogonal,  the  isoclinal,  and  the  isodynamic 
lines,)  are,  in  their  general  form,  complex  and  irregular; 
and  it  has  been  made  a  matter  of  question  (the  facts  being 
agreed  upon)  whether  it  be  more  proper  to  say  that  they 
indicate  four  poles,  as  Halley  and  as  Hansteen  said,  or 
only  two  poles,  as  Gauss  asserts.     The  matter  appears 

>  Thefe  mapg  are  published  in  Ur.  Keith  Johnstone'i  PhjfHoai  AUom^ 
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to  become  more  clear  if  we  draw  magnetic  meridums; 
that  is,  lines  obtained  by  following  the  directions,  or 
pointings,  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  the  north  or  to  the 
south,  till  we  arrive  at  their  points  of  convergence  of 
all  their  directions;  for  there  are  only  two  such  poles, 
one  in  the  Arctic  and  one  in  the  Antarctic  region.  But 
in  consequence  of  the  irregularity  of  the  magnetic  con- 
stitution of  the  earth,  if  we  follow  the  inclination  or 
the  magnetic  force  round  the  earth  on  any  parallel  of 
latitude,  we  find  that  it  has  two  Tnaonma  and  two 
minimaf  as  if  there  were  four  magnetic  poles.  The 
isodynamic  map  is  a  new  presentation  of  the  facts  of 
this  subject;  the  first  having  been  constructed  by 
Colonel  Sabine  in  1837. 

I  have  stated  also  that  the  magnetic  elements  at 
each  place  are  to  be  observed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  into  view  both  their  periodical,  their  secular ,  and 
their  irregvlar  or  occdsional  changes.  The  observa- 
tions made  at  Toronto  in  Canada,  and  at  Hobart  Town 
in  Yan  Diemen's  Land,  two  stations  at  equal  distances 
from  the  two  poles  of  the  earth,  and  also  at  St.  Helena, 
a  station  within  the  tropics,  have  been  discussed  by 
General  Sabine  with  great  care,  and  with  an  amount 
of  labour  approaching  to  that  employed  upon  reduc- 
tions of  astronomical  observations.  And  the  results 
have  been  curious  and  unexpected. 

The  declination  was  first  examined.^  This  mag- 
netical  element  is,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  53), 
liable  both  to  a  diurnal  and  to  an  annual  inequality; 
and  also  to  irregular  perturbations  which  have  been 
termed  magnetic  storms.  Now  it  was  found  that  all 
these  inequalities  went  on  increasing  gradually  and 
steadily  from  1843  to  1848,  so  as  to  become,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  above  twice  as  large  as  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  it.  A  new  periodical  change  in  all  these 
elements  appeared  to  be  clearly  established  by  this 
examination.  M.  Lament,  of  Munich,  had  already 
remarked  indications  of  a  decennial  period  in  the 
diurnal  variation  of  the  declination   of  the  needle. 
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The  duration  of  the  period  from  minimum  to  maxi- 
mum being  about  five  jears,  and  therefore  the  whole 
period  about  ten  years.  The  same  conclusion  was 
found  to  follow  still  more  decidedlj  from  the  observa- 
tions of  the  dip  and  intensity. 

This  period  of  ten  years  had  no  familiar  meaning  in 
astronomy;  and  if  none  such  had  been  found  for  it^  it-s 
occurrence  as  a  magnetic  period  must  have  been  r^ 
garded,  as  General  Sabine  says,^  in  the  light  of  a  frag* 
mentary  fact.  But  it  happened  about  this  time  that 
the  scientific  world  was  made  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a  like  period  in  a  phenomenon  which  no  one  would 
have  guessed  to  be  connected  with  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, namely,  the  spots  in  the  Sun.  M.  Schwabe,  of 
Dessau,  had  observed  the  Sun's  disk  with  immense 
perseverance  for  34  yean :— often  examining  it  more 
than  300  days  in  the  year ;  and  had  found  that  the 
spots  had,  as  to  their  quantity  and  frequency,  a  perio* 
dical  character.  The  years  of  maximum  are  1828, 
1838,  1848,  in  which  there  were  respectively  225,^ 
282,  330  groups  of  spots.     The  minimum  years,  1833, 

1843,  ^^  ^^^7  33  <^^  34  ^"^'^^  groups^  This  curious 
&ct^  was  first  made  public  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  Kosmos  (1850).  The  ooinoi- 
dence  of  the  periods  and  epochs  of  these  two  classes  of 
facts  was  pointed  out  by  Qeneral  Sabine  in  a  Memoir 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society  in  March,  1852. 

Of  course  it  was  natural  to  suppose,  even  before 
this  discovery,  that  the  diurnal  and  annual  inequalities 
of  the  magnetic  element  at  each  place  depend  upon 
the  action  of  the  sun,  in  some  way  or  other. 

Dr.  Faraday  had  endeavoured  to  point  out  how  the 
effect  of  the  solar  heat  upon  the  atmosphere  would, 
according  to  the  known  relations  of  heat  and  mag« 
netism,  explain  many  of  the  phenomena.  But  this  new 
feature  of  the  phenomena,  their  quinquennial  increase 

s  PhU.  Trmu.  18S6,  p.  38«.  *  la  i837  th«n  were  333. 

*  The  obeenretioiif  op  to   1844  were  pobliahed  in  Poggendorfk 
Afmaien, 
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and  decrease,  makes  us  doubt  whether  such  an  exjila- 
nation  can  reallj  be  the  true  one. 

Of  the  aectUar  changes  in  the  magnetic  dements, 
not  much  more  is  known  than  was  known  some  years 
ago.  These  changes  go  on,  but  their  laws  are  imper^ 
fectly  known,  and  their  causes  not  even  conjectured. 
M.  Hansteen,  in  a  recent  memoir,*  sajs  that  the 
decrease  of  the  inclination  goes  on  progressively  dimi- 
nishing. With  us  this  rate  of  decrease  appears  to  be 
at  present  nearly  uniform.  We  cannot  help  con- 
jecturing that  the  sun,  which  has  so  plain  a  connexion 
with  the  diurnal,  annual,  and  occasional  movements  of 
the  needle,  must  also  have  some  connexion  with  its 
secular  movements. 

In  1840  the  observations  made  at  various  places 
had  to  a  great  extent  enabled  Gauss,  in  connexion  with 
W.  Weber,  to  apply  his  Theory  to  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Earth; 7  and  he  calculated  the  Declination, 
Inclination,  and  Intensity  at  above  100  places,  and 
found  the  agreement,  as  he  says,  &r  beyond  his  hopes. 
They  show,  he  says,  that  the  Theory  comes  near  to 
the  Truth. 

Correction  ofShip^  Compasies, 

The  magnetic  needle  had  become  of  importance 
when  it  was  found  that  it  always  pointed  to  the  North. 
Since  that  time  the  history  of  magnetism  has  had  its 
events  reflected  in  the  history  of  navigation.  The 
change  of  the  declination  arising  from  a  change  of 
place  terrified  the  companions  of  Columbus.  The 
determination  of  the  laws  of  this  change  was  the 
object  of  the  voyage  of  Halley;  and  has  been  pursued 
with  the  utmost  energy  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
regions  by  navigators  up  to  the  present  time.  Pro- 
bably the  dependence  of  the  magnetic  declination  upon 
place  is  now  known  well  enough  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation.     But  a  new  source  of  difficulty  has  in  the 

s  See  K.  Johnstone's  Ph$a(eal  AtUu. 

7  Atlas  des  Erdmagnetiamus  nach  den  £lementen  der  Theorie  EnU 
worfen.    See  Freface. 
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mean  time  oome  iato  view;  the  effect  of  the  iron  in 
tbe  ship  upoD  the  Compoaa.  And  this  has  gone  on 
increaaing  as  gnna,  cables,  stays,  knees,  have  been  made 
of  iron:  then  steam- engines  with  funnels,  wheels,  and 
screws,  have  been  added;  and  finally  the  whole  ship 
has  been  made  of  iron.  How  can  the  compam  be 
trusted  in  sncli  cases  1 

I  have  already  said  in  the  history  that  Mr.  Barlow 
proposed  to  correct  the  error  of  the  compasB  by  placing 
near  to  the  compass  an  iron  plate,  which  from  ite  prox- 
imity to  the  compass  might  counterbalance  magneti- 
cally the  whole  effect  of  the  ship's  iron  upon  the  compass. 
This  correction  was  not  effectual,  becBune  the  magnetic 
forces  of  the  plate  and  of  the  ship  do  not  change  their 
direction  and  value  according  to  the  same  law,  witli 
the  change  of  position.  I  have  further  stated  that 
Mr.  Aiiy  devised  other  means  of  correcting  the  error. 
I  may  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject ;  for  the  subject 
has  been  further  examined  by  Mr.  Airy"  and  by  othera. 

It  appears,  by  mathematical  reasoning,  that  the 
magnetic  effect  of  the  iron  in  a  ship  may  be  regarded 
as  producing  two  kinds  of  deviation  which  are  added 
together; — a  '  polor-magnet  deviation,'  which  changes 
from  poflitivo  to  negative  as  the  direction  of  the  ship's 
keel,  in  a  horizontal  revolution,  passes  from  semicircle 
to  semicircle;  and  a  'quadrantol  deviation,*  which 
changes  from  positive  to  negative  as  the  keel  tunu 
from  quadrant  to  quadrant.  The  latter  deviation  mar 
be  remedied  complfitely  by  a  mass  of  unmiignetized  iron 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  compass,  either  in  the 
atbwartship  line  or  in  the  fore-and-aft  line,  according 
to  circumstances.  '  The  polar-magnet  deviation'  may  be 
corrected  at  any  given  place  by  a  magnet  or  magnets, 
but  the  magnets  thus  applied  at  one  place  will  not 
always  correct  the  deviation  in  another  magnetic  lati- 
tude. For  it  appears  that  this  deviation  arises  partly 
from  a  magnetism  inherent  in  the  materials  of  the 
ship,  not  changing  with  the  change  of  magnetic  posi- 
tion, and  partly  from  the  effect  of  terreslriaJ  magne- 
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tism  upon  the  ship's  iron.  But  the  errors  arising  from 
both  sources  may  be  remedied  by  adjusting,  at  a  new 
locality,  the  positions  of  the  corrective  magnets. 

The  inherent  magnetism  of  the  ship,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  may  be  much  affected  by  the  position  in 
which  the  ship  was  built ;  and  may  change  from  time 
to  time ;  for  instance,  by  the  effect  of  the  battering  of 
the  waves,  and  other  caJUses.  Hence  it  is  called  by 
Mr.  Airy  '  sub-permanent  magnetism.' 

Another  method  of  correcting  the  errors  of  a  ship's 
compass  has  been  proposed,  and  is  used  to  some 
extent ;  namely,  by  swinging  the  ship  round  (in 
harbour)  to  all  points  of  azimuth,  and  thus  construct- 
ing a  Table  of  Compcus  Errors  for  that  particular  shi]). 
But  to  this  method  it  is  objected  that  the  Table  loses 
its  value  in  a  new  magnetic  latitude  much  more  than 
the  correction  by  magnets  does;  besides  the  incon^' 
veniences  of  steering  a  ship  by  a  Table. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 
Magneto- SLBCTRio  Inductiok. 

FARADAY'S  diqcoveiy  that,  in  combinatioiis  like 
those  in  which  a  voltaic  current  was  known  to  pro* 
dnce  motion,  motion  would  produce  a  voltaic  current, 
naturally  excited  great  attention  among  the  scientific 
men  of  Europe.  The  general  nature  of  his  discovery  was 
communicated  by  letter^  to  M.  Hachette  at  Paris,  in 
December,  1 83 1 ;  and  experiments  havingthe  like  results 
were  forthwith  made  by  MM.  Becquerel  and  Ampere 
at  Paris,  and  MM.  Nobili  and  Antinori  at  Florence. 

It  was  natural  also  that  in  a  case  in  which  the 
relations  of  space  which  determine  the  results  are  so 
complicated,  different  philosophers  should  look  at  them 
in  different  ways.  There  had  been,  from  the  first  dis- 
covery by  Oersted  of  the  effect  of  a  voltaic  current 
upon  a  magnet,  two  rival  methods  of  regarding  the 
facts.  Electric  and  magnetic  lines  exert  an  effort  to 
place  themselves  transverse  to  each  other  (see  chapter 
iv.  of  this  Book),  and  (as  I  have  already  said)  two  ways 

offered  themselves  of  simplifying  this  general  truth : 

to  suppose  an  electric  current  made  up  of  transverse 
magnetic  lines ;  or  to  suppose  magnetic  lines  made  up 
of  transverse  electric  currents.  On  either  of  these 
assumptions,  the  result  was  expressed  by  saying  that 
like  currents  or  lines  (electric  or  magnetic)  tend  to 
place  themselves  parallel ;  which  is  a  law  more  gene- 
rally intelligible  than  the  law  of  transverse  position. 
Faraday  had  adopted  the  former  view ;  had  taken  the 
lines  of  magnetic  force  for  the  fundamental  lines  of  his 
system,  and  defined  the  direction  of  the  magneto-electric 

1  Ann,  de  Chimie,  vul.  xlviii.  (18I1),  p.  40a. 
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current  of  induction  by  the  relation  of  tlie  motion  to 
these  lines.  Ampdre,  on  the  other  hand,  supposed  the 
magnet  to  be  made  up  of  transverse  electric  currents 
(chap.  yL);  and  had  deduced  all  the  facts  of  electro* 
dynamical  action,  with  great  felicity,  from  this  con- 
ception. The  question  naturally  arose,  in  what  manner, 
on  this  view,  were  the  new  facts  of  magneto-electric 
induction  by  motion  to  be  explained,  or  even  expressed? 

Various  philosophers  attempted  to  answer  this 
question.  Perhaps  the  form  in  which  the  answer  has 
obtained  most  general  acceptance  is  that  in  which  it 
was  put  by  Lenz,  who  discoursed  on  the  subject  to  the 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1833.^  Hia  general 
rule  is  to  this  effect :  when  a  wire  moves  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  electric  current  or  a  magnet,  a  current 
takes  place  in  it,  such  as,  existing  indepeudently,  would 
have  produced  a  motion  opposite  to  the  actual  motion. 
Thus  two  paucallel  forward  currents  move  towards  each 
other: — ^heuoe  if  a  current  move  towards  a  parallel 
wire,  it  produces  in  it  a  backward  current.  A  moveable 
ifidre  conducting  a  current  downwards  will  move  round 
the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  in  the  direction  N.,  W., 
S.,  K : — Whence  if,  when  the  wire  have  in  it  no  current, 
we  move  it  in  the  direction  N.,  W.,  S.,  E.,  we  produce 
in  the  wire  an  upioard  current.  And  thus,  as  M.  de  la 
Hive  remarks,^  in  cases  in  which  the  mutual  action  of 
two  currents  produces  a  limited  motion,  as  attraction 
or  repulsion,  or  a  deviation  light  or  left,  the  corre* 
spending  magneto-electric  induction  produces  an  in- 
stantaneous current  only;  but  when  the  electrodynamic 
action  produces  a  continued  motion,  the  corresponding 
motion  produces,  by  induction,  a  continued  current. 

Looking  at  this  mode  of  stating  the  law,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  regard  this  effect  as  a  sort  of  reaction ;  and 
accordingly,  this  view  was  at  once  taken  of  it.  Pro- 
fessor Kitchie  said,  in  1833,  'The  law  is  founded  on 
the  universal  principle  that  action  and  reaction  are 
equal'     Thus,  if  voltaic  electricity  induce  magnetism 


*  Acad.  Petrop.  Nov.  49,  i833.    Pogg.  Ann.  vol.  xzxi.  p.  483. 
S  Traite  de  VEiectriciU,  vol.  i.  p.  441  (i854). 
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under  certain  arrangements,  magnetism  will,  bj  similar 
arrangements,  react  on  a  conductor  and  induce  voltaic 
electricity.* 

There  are  still  other  ways  of  looking  at  this  matter. 
I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  that  where  polar  pro- 
perties co-exist,  they  are  generally  found  to  be  con- 
nected,^ and  have  illustrated  this  law  in  the  case  of 
electrical,  magnetical,  and  chemical  polarities.  If  we 
regard  motion  backwards  and  forwards,  to  the  right 
and  the  left,  and  the  like,  as  polar  relations,  we  see  that 
magneto-electric  induction  gives  us  a  new  manifesta- 
tion of  connected  polarities. 

Dia/magnetic  PoUvriiy. 

But  the  manifestation  of  co-existent  polarities  which 
are  brought  into  view  in  this  most  curious  department 
of  nature  is  not  yet  exhausted  by  those  which  we  have 
described.  I  have  already  spoken  (chap,  iv.)  of  Dr. 
Faraday's  discovery  that  there  are  diamagnetic  as  well 
as  magnetic  bodies :  bodies  which  are  re])elled  by  the 
pole  of  a  magnet,  as  well  as  bodies  which  are  attracted. 
Here  is  a  new  opposition  of  properties.  What  is  the 
exact  definition  of  this  opposition  in  connexion  with 
other  polai-ities?  To  this,  at  present,  different  philo- 
sophers give  different  answers.  Some  say  that  diamag- 
netism  is  completely  the  opposite  of  ordinary  magnetism, 
or,  as  Dr.  Faraday  has  termed  it  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion, of  paramagnetism.  They  say  that  as  the  north  pole 
of  a  magnet  gives  to  the  neighbouring  extremity  of  a 
piece  of  soft  iron  a  south  pole,  so  it  gives  to  the  neigh- 
bouring extremity  of  a  piece  of  bismuth  a  north  pole, 
and  that  the  bismuth  becomes  for  the  time  an  inverted 
magnet;  and  hence,  arranges  itself  across  the  line  of 
magnetised  force,  instead  of  along  it     Dr.  Faraday 

*  On    the    Reduction   of    Mr.  In  the  seeond  edition  of  this 

Faraday'a  diiooTeriei  in  Magneto-  hiatory  I  uaed  the  like  exprce- 

electric  Induction  to  a  General  aions. 

Law.   Trmu.  of  B.  S.  in  PhU.  Mag,  »  PkIL  Ind.  Se.  B.  r.  c.  IL 
1I.S.  Tol.  iii.  37i  uid  Tol.  iT.  p.  1 1. 
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Kimself  at  first  adopted  this  view  ;^  but  he  now  con- 
ceives that  the  bismuth  is  not  made  polar,  but  is  simplj 
repelled  by  the  magnet;  and  that  the  transverse  position 
which  it  assumes,  arises  merely  from  its  elongated  form, 
each  end  trying  to  recede  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
repulsive  pole  of  the  magnet 

Several  philosophers  of  great  eminence,  however,  who 
have  examined  the  subject  with  great  care,  adhere  to 
Dr.  Faraday*s  first  view  of  the  nature  of  Diamagnetism 
— ^as  W.  Weber,7  Pliicker,  and  Mr.  Tyndall  among  our- 
selves. If  we  translate  this  view  into  the  language  of 
Ampere's  theory,  it  comes  to  this: — that  as  currents 
are  induced  in  iron  and  magnetics  parallel  to  those 
existing  in  the  inducing  magnet  or  battery  wire ;  so  in 
bismuth,  heavy  glass,  and  other  diamagnetic  bodies, 
the  currents  induced  are  in  the  contrary  directions : — 
these  hypothetical  currents  being  in  non-conducting 
diamagnetic,  as  in  magnetic  bodies,  not  in  the  mass, 
but  round  the  particles  of  the  matter. 

Magneto-optic  Effects  and  Ifagnecrystallic  Polarity, 

Not  even  yet  have  we  terminated  the  enumeration  of 
the  co-existent  polarities  which  in  this  province  of 
nature  have  been  brought  into  view.  Light  has  polar 
properties ;  the  very  term  polarization  is  the  recoixl  of 
the  discovery  of  these.  The  forces  which  determine 
the  crystalline  forms  of  bodies  are  of  a  polar  nature : 
ciystalline  forms,  when  complete,  may  be  defined  as 
those  forms  which  have  a  certain  degree  of  symmetry 
in  reference  to  opposite  poles.  Now  has  this  optical 
and  crystalline  polarity  any  relation  to  the  electrical 
polarity  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  ? 

However  much  we  might  be  disposed  beforehand  to 
conjecture  that  there  is  some  relation  between  these 
two  groups  of  polar  properties,  yet  in  this  as  in  the 
other  parts  of  this  history  of  discoveries  respecting 
polarities,  no  conjecture  hits  the  nature  of  the  relation, 
such  as  experiment  showed  it  to  be.     In  November, 

*  Faraday's  ReaearckeM,  Art.  »4>9.  »43o. 
7  PoggendortB  Ann.  Jou,  i848. 
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uader  certain  arrangeinentg,  magnetism  will,  by  similar 
uraegements,  react  on  a  conductor  and  indace  voltaic 
electricitj.* 

There  are  still  other  vnja  of  looking  at  this  matter. 
I  have  elcewbere  pointed  oat  that  where  pol&r  pro- 
perties coexist,  thej  are  generally  found  to  be  con- 
tiecteil,'  and  have  illnstrated  this  law  in  the  caae  of 
electrical,  magnetical,  and  chemical  polarities.  If  we 
r^ard  motion  backwards  and  forwards,  to  the  right 
and  tho  left,  and  the  like,  as  polar  relations,  we  see  that 
magneto-electric  induction  gives  us  a  new  manifesta- 
tiou  of  connected  polarities. 

Diamagnetie  Polarity. 

But  the  manifestation  of  co-existent  polarities  which 
are  brought  into  view  in  this  moat  curious  departmeui 
of  nature  ia  not  yet  exhausted  by  those  wbicb  we  luix' 
deBCribed.      I  have  already  spoken   (chap,  iv.)  of  I  ■ 
Faraday's  discovery  that  there  are  diamagnetie  as  \ 
as  magnetic  bodies;  bodies  which  are  repelled  b 
pole  of  a  magnet,  as  well  as  bodies  which  are  ati! 
Here  ia  a  new  opposition  of  propertiea.     W|j 
exact  definition  of  this  opposition  in  coniio 
other  polarities!     To  this,  at  present,  diSVi 
sojiliera  give  ditferent  answers.    Some  hu\ 
netisni  is  completely  the  opposite  of  ordini. 
or,  aa  Dr.  Faraday  has  termed  It  for  > '  . 
tioa,  of paramoffnetlam.  T!ji  ■. 
of  a  magnet  gives  to  tho  ><■ 
piece  of  soft  iron  a  south  i 
bouring  extremity  of  a  !■' 
and  that  the  bismuth  )>■ 
magnet;  and  hence,  n 
msgnetiaed  force,  itn 
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1846,  Faraday  announced  the  discovery  of  what  be 
then  called  '  the  action  of  magnets  on  light.'  But  thia 
action  was  manifested,  not  on  light  directly^  but  on 
light  passing  through  certain  kinds  of  glass.^  When 
this  glass,  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  powerful 
magnets  which  he  used,  transmitted  a  ray  of  light 
parallel  to  the  line  of  magnetic  force,  an  effect  was 
produced  upon  the  light.  But  of  what  nature  was 
this  effect  1  When  light  was  ordinary  light,  no  change 
in  its  condition  was  discoverable.  But  if  the  light 
were  light  polarized  in  any  plane,  the  plane  of  polariza* 
tion  was  turned  roimd  through  a  certain  angle  while 
the  ray  passed  through  the  glass : — a  greater  angle,  in 
proportion  as  the  magnetic  force  was  greater,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  greater. 

A  power  in  some  respects  of  this  kind,  namely,  a 
power  to  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray 
passing  through  them,  is  possessed  by  some  bodies  in 
their  natural  state;  for  instance,  quartz  crystals,  and 
oil  of  turpentina  But  yet,  as  Dr.  Faraday  remarks,* 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  two  cases.  When 
polarized  ntys  pass  through  oil  of  turpentine,  in  what- 
ever direction  they  pass,  they  all  of  them  have  their 
plane  of  polarization  rotated  in  the  same  direction; 
that  is,  all  to  the  right  or  all  to  the  left :  but  when  a 
ray  passes  through  the  heavy  glass,  the  power  of  rota- 
tion exists  only  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  mag- 
netic line,  and  its  direction  as  right  or  left-handed  is 
reversed  by  reversing  the  magnetic  polarity. 

In  this  case,  we  have  optical  properties,  which  do 
not  depend  on  crystalline  form,  affected  by  the  mag- 
netic force.  But  it  has  also  been  found  that  crystalline 
form,  which  is  so  fertile  a  source  of  optical  properties, 
affords  indications  of  magnetic  forces.  In  1847, 
M.  Pliicker,^^  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  using  a 
powerful  magnetic  apparatus,  similar  to  Faraday's, 
found  that  crystals  in  general  are  magnetic,  in  this 


*  Silicated  borate  of  lead.    See  Betearcha,  i  ai5i,  fro.    Also  flint 
glaM,  rock  salt,  water  (1215). 

»  Jietearcfies,  Art.  413 1         ^  Taylor's  Scientific  Memokn,  vol.  T. 
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sense,  that  the  axes  of  cxystalline  form  tend  to  assume 
a  certain  position  with  reference  to  the  magnetic  lines 
of  force.  The  possession  of  one  optic  axis  or  of  two  is 
one  of  the  broad  distinctions  of  the  different  crystalline 
forms:  and  using  this  distinction,  M.  Pliicker  found 
that  a  crystal  haying  a  single  optic  axis  tends  to  place 
itself  with  this  axis  transTerse  to  the  magnetic  line  of 
force,  as  if  its  optic  axis  were  repelled  by  each  magnetic 
pole;  and  crystials  with  two  axes  act  as  if  each  of  these 
axes  were  repelled  by  the  magnetic  poles.  This  force 
is  independent  of  the  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  cha^ 
racter  of  the  crystal ;  and  is  a  directive,  more  properly 
than  an  attractive  or  repulsive  forc& 

Soon  afterwards  (in  1848)  Faraday  also  discovered^^ 
an  effect  of  magnetU  depending  on  crystalline  form, 
which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  different  from  the 
effects  observed  by  M.  Pliicker.  He  found  that  a  crystal 
of  bismuth,  of  which  the  form  is  nearly  a  cube,  but 
more  truly  a  rhombohedron  with  one  diagonal  a  little 
longer  than  the  others,  tends  to  place  itself  with  this 
diagonal  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force. 
At  first  he  conceived  ^^  the  properties  thus  detected  to 
be  different  from  those  observed  by  M.  PlUcker;  since 
in  this  case  the  force  of  a  crystalline  axis  is  axial, 
whereas  in  those,  it  was  equatorial.  But  a  further  con- 
sideration  of  the  subject,  led  him^'  to  a  conviction 
that  these  forces  must  be  fundamentally  identical :  for 
it  was  easy  to  conceive  a  combination  of  bismuth 
crystals  which  would  behave  in  the  magnetic  field  as 
a  crystal  of  calcspar  does;  or  a  combination  of  calc-* 
spar  crystals  which  would  behave  as  a  crystal  of 
bismuth  does. 

And  thus  we  have  fresh  examples  to  show  that  the 
Connexion  of  co-existent  Polarities  is  a  thought  deeply 
seated  in  the  minds  of  the  profoundest  and  most  saga- 
cious  philosophers,  .and  perpetually  verified  and  illus- 
trated, by  unforeseen  discoveries  in  unguessed  forms, 
through  the  labours  of  the  most  skilful  experimenters. 


"  ReteareheSt  Art  1454, 9tc.        i^  Art.  1469.        *>  Art.  aS93ti6oi* 
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McLgneto-tUctric  Machmea. 

The  discovery  that  a  voltaic  wire  moved  in  preseooa 
of  a  magnet,  haB  a  current  generated  in  it,  was  em- 
ployed aa  the  ground  of  the  construction  of  madunea 
to  produce  electrical  effects.  In  Saxton^s  machine  two 
coils  of  wire  including  a  core  of  soft  iron  revolved 
opposite  to  the  ends  of  a  horseshoe  magnet,  and  tlma^ 
as  the  two  coils  came  opposite  to  the  N.  and  S^ 
and  to  the  S.  and  N.  poles  of  the  magnet,  currents 
were  generated  alternately  in  the  wires  in  opposite 
directions.  But  by  arranging  the  connexions  of  the  ends 
of  the  wires,  the  successive  currents  might  be  made 
to  pass  in  corresponding  directions.  The  alteruations  or 
successions  of  currents  in  such  machines  are  governed 
by  a  contrivance  which  alternately  interrupts  and 
permits  the  action ;  this  contrivance  has  been  called  a 
rJieoiome,  Clarke  gave  a  new  form  to  a  machine  of 
the  same  nature  as  Saxton's.  But  the  like  effect  may 
be  produced  by  using  an  eleotro-magnet  instead  of  a 
common  magnet.  When  this  is  done,  a  current 
is  produced  which  by  induction  produces  a  current 
in  another  wire,  and  the  action  is  alternately  ex- 
cited and  interrupted.  When  the  inducing  current 
is  interrupted,  a  momentary  current  in  an  oppoaUe 
direction  is  produced  in  the  induced  wire;  and  when 
this  current  stops,  it  produces  in  the  inducing  wire  a 
current  in  the  original  direction  f  which  may  be  adjusted 
so  SA  to  reinforce  the  resumed  action  of  the  original 
current.  This  was  pointed  out  by  M.  De  la  Hive  in 
1843.^^  Machines  have  been  constructed  on  such 
principles  by  him  and  others.  Of  such  machines  the 
most  powerful  hitherto  known  is  that  constructed  by 
M.  Ruhmkorff.  The  effects  of  this  instrument  are 
exceedingly  energetic. 

Applicationg  of  Electrodynamio  Discoveries, 

The  great  series  of  discoveries  of  which  I  have  had 
to  speak  have  been  applied  in  many  important  ways 

^*  TruUi  de  I'Eltct.  1.  391. 
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to  tbe  uses  of  life.  The  Electric  Telegraph  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these.  By  wires  extended  to 
the  most  distant  places,  the  electric  current  is  trans- 
mitted thither  in  an  imperceptible  time ;  and  by  means 
of  well-devised  systems  of  operation,  is  made  to  convey 
from  man  to  man  words,  which  are  now  most  emphati- 
cally '  winged  words.'  In  the  most  civilized  states  such 
wires  now  form  a  net-work  across  the  land,  which  is 
familiar  to  our  thoughts  as  the  highway  is  to  our  feet; 
and  wide  seas  have  such  pathways  of  human  thought 
buried  deep  in  their  waves  from  shore  to  shore. 
Again,  by  using  the  chemical  effects  of  electrodynamio 
action,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  next 
Book,  a  new  means  has  been  obtained  of  copying,  with 
an  exactness  unattainable  before,  any  forms  which  art 
or  nature  has  produced,  and  of  covering  them  with  a 
sur&ce  of  metal.  The  Ekctrotjfjie  Process  is  now 
one  of  the  great  powers  which  manu&cturing  art 
employs. 

But  these  discoveries  have  also  been  employed  in 
explaining  natural  phenomena,  the  causes  of  which 
had  before  been  altogether  inscrutably.  This  is  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  diurnal  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle ;  a  fact  which  as  to  its  existence  is 
universal  in  all  places,  and  which  yet  is  so  curiously 
diverse  in  its  course  at  different  places.  Dr.  Faraday 
has  shown  that  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
diversities,  and  probably  all,  seem  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  different  magnetic  effects  of  air  at  different 
temperatures:  although,  as  1  have  already  said, 
(Book  xiL)  the  discovery  of  a  decennial  period  in  the 
diurnal  changes  of  magnetic  declination  shows  that 
any  explanation  of  those  changes  which  refers  them 
to  causes  existing  in  the  atmosphere  must  be  very 
inoomplete.^^ 

^  StMorchei,  Art.  a894. 
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CHEMTSTRT. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Tus  Electro-chemical  Theory. 

AMONG  the  consequences  of  the  Electro-chemical 
Theory,  must  be  ranged  the  various  improTements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  yoltaic  battery.  Daniel 
introduced  between  the  two  metals  a  partition  per- 
meable by  chemical  action,  but  such  as  to  allow  of  two 
different  acid  solutions  being  in  contact  with  the  two 
metals.  Mr.  Grove's  battery,  in  which  the  partition 
is  of  porous  porcelain,  and  the  metals  are  platinum 
and  amalgamated  zinc,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
hitherto  known.  Another  has  been  constructed  by 
Dr.  Callan,  in  which  the  negative  or  conducting  plate 
is  a  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  and  the  positive  element  a 
cylinder  of  amalgamated  zinc  placed  in  a  porous  cell. 
This  also  has  great  energy. 

The  Number  of  EUfin/entary  Substances, 

There  have  not  been,  I  believe,  any  well-established 
additions  to  the  list  of  the  simple  substances  recognized 
by  chemists.  Indeed  the  tendency  at  present  appears  to 
be  rather  to  deny  the  separate  elementary  character 
of  some  already  announced  as  such  substances.  Pelo- 
pium  and  Niobium  were,  as  I  have  said,  two  of  the 
new  metals.  But  Naumann,  in  his  iHemente  der 
MinerOflogie {4ih  ed.  1855), says,  in  a  footnote  (page  25): 
'  Felopium  is  happily  again  got  rid  of;  for  Pelopic  Acid 
and  Niobic  Acid  possess  the  same  BadicaL  Danarium 
had  a  still  shorter  existence.* 

In  the  same  way,  when  Hermann  imagined  that  he 
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bad  discovered  .a  new  simple  metallic  Rubstance  in  the 
mineral  Samarskite  from  Miask,  the  discovery  was 
disproved  by  H.  Rose  {Pogg,  Ann,  B.  73,  s.  449). 

In  general  the  insulation  of  the  new  simple  sub- 
stances^  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths,  and  the  like, — 
their  separation  from  their  combinations,  and  the 
exhibition  of  them  in  a  metallic  form — ^has  been  a 
difficult  chemical  process,  and  has  rarely  been  executed 
on  any  considerable  scale.  But  in  the  case  of  Alw- 
nUniumf  the  basis  of  the  earth  Alumina,  the  process 
of  its  extraction  has  recently  been  so  much  facilitated, 
that  the  metal  can  be  produced  in  abundance.  Thia- 
being  the  case,  it  will  probably  soon  be  applied  to 
special  economical  uses,  for  which  it  is  fitted  by  pos- 
sessing special  propertieSi 
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MINERALOGY. 


BY  the  kindness  of  W.  H.  Miller,  Esq.,  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  in  the  UniTersity  of  Cambridge,  I  am 
able  to  add  to  this  part  the  following  notices  of  books 
and  memoira 

I.  Crystallography. 

ElemevUe  der  KryataUogrctphiey  whH  wiwr  taheUari^ 
chen  Utbersicht  der  Miner  alien  nach  der  KrystaUformen, 
Yon  Gustav  Rose.  3.  Auflage.  Berlin,  1838.  The 
crystallographio  method  here  adopted  is,  for  the  most 
part,  that  of  Weiss.  The  method  of  this  work  has 
been  followed  in 

A  System  0/ Crygtdllograpky,  with  its  Applieaiiona  to 
Mineralogy,  By  John  Joseph  Griffin.  Glasgow,  184 1. 
Mr.  Griffin  has,  however,  modified  the  notation  of 
Rose.  He  has  constructed  a  series  of  models  of  crys* 
talline  forms. 

Frankenheira's  System  der  Krystalle.  1842.  This 
work  adopts  nearly  the  Mohsian  systems  of  crystal- 
lization. It  contains  Tables  of  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion, inclinations  of  the  axes,  and  magnitude  of  the 
axes  of  all  the  crystals  of  which  a  description  was  to 
be  found,  including  those  formed  in  the  laboratoiy,  as 
well  as  those  usually  called  minerals;  713  in  all. 

Fr.  Aug.  Quenstedt,  Methods  der  KrystaUographie^ 
1840,  employs  a  fanciful  method  of  representing  a 
crystal  by  projecting  upon  one  fiice  of  the  crystal  all 
the  other  faces.  This  invention  appears  to  be  more 
curious  than  useful. 

Dr.  Karl  Naumann,  who  is  spoken  of  in  Chap.  ix. 
of  this  Book,  as  the  author  of  the  best  of  the  Mixed 
Systems  of  Classification,  published  also  Grundriss 
der  KrystaUographie,     Leipzig,  1826.    In  this  and 
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other  works  he  modifies  the  notation  of  Mohs  in  a 
very  advantageous  manner. 

Professor  Dana,  in  his  System  of  Mineralogy,  New 
Haven  (U.S.),  1837,  follows  Naumann  for  the  most 
part,  both  in  ciystallography  and  in  mineral  classifica- 
tion. In  the  latter  part  of  the  subject,  he  has  made 
the  attempt,  which  in  all  cases  is  a  source  of  coufusion 
and  of  fisiilure,  to  introduce  a  whole  system  of  new 
names  of  the  members  of  his  classification. 

The  geometry  of  crystallography  has  been  investi- 
gated in  a  very  original  manner  by  M.  Bravais,  in 
papers  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ecole  Poly  tech- 
nique, entitled  Memoirea  vu/r  Us  Syst^rnea  formes  par 
des  Points.    1850.    Etvdes  CrystaUographtques,    1851. 

Hermann  Kopp  {Einleitung  in  die  KrystoMographie, 
Braunschweig,  1849)  ^^  given  the  description  and 
measurement  of  the  angles  of  a  large  number  of  labo- 
ratory crystals. 

Bammelsberg  {KrystaUographische  Chemie,  Berlin, 
1855)  has  collected  an  account  of  the  systems,  simple 
forms  and  angles  of  all  the  laboratory  crystals  of  which 
he  could  obtain  descriptions. 

Schabas  of  Vienna  {Bestimmung  der  KrystaUges- 
taUen  in  Chemischen  Laboraiorien  erzeugten  Prodticte, 
Wien,  1855;  a  successful  Prize  Essay)  has  given  a 
description,  accompanied  by  measurements,  of  90  ciys- 
talline  species  from  his  own  observations. 

To  these  attempts  made  in  other  countries  to 
simplify  and  improve  crystallography,  I  may  add  a 
remarkable  Essay  very  recently  made  here  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  suggested  to  him  by  his  exact  and  familiar 
knowledge  of  Mineralogy.  It  is  to  this  effect.  All  the 
crystalline  forms  of  any  given  mineral  species  are 
derived  from  the  primitive  form  of  that  species ;  and 
the  degree  of  symmetry,  and  the  parameters^  of  this 
form  determine  the  angles  of  all  derivative  forms.  But 
how  is  this  primitive  form  selected  and  its  parameters 
determined?  The  selection  of  the  kind  of  the  piimi- 
tive  form  depends  upon  the  degree  of  symmetry  which 
appears  in  all  the  derivative  forms;  according  to  which 
they  belong  to  the  rhomboliedral^  prismatic,  square 
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pyrwmdalf  or  some  other  system :  and  this  determinatioin 
is  commouly  clear.  But  Uie  parameters,  or  the  angles^ 
of  the  primitive  form,  are  commonly  determined  by  the 
deckvage  of  the  mineral.  Is  this  a  sufficient  and  neces- 
aaiy  ground  of  such  determination?  May  not  a  sim- 
plification be  effected,  in  some  cases,  by  taking  some 
other  panunetewt  by  taking  a  primitive  form  which 
belongs  to  the  proper  system,  but  which  has  some 
other  angles  than  those  given  by  cleavage  I  Mr. 
Brooke  has  tried  whether,  for  instance,  crystals  of  the 
rhombohedral  system  may  not  be  referred  with  advan- 
tage to  primitive  rhombohedrons  which  have,  in  all  the 
species^  nearly  the  same  angles.  The  advantage  to  be 
obtained  by  such  a  change  would  be  the  simplificaiioii 
of  the  laws  of  derivation  in  the  derivative  fommz 
and  therefore  we  have  to  ask,  whether  the  indices  of 
derivation  are  smaller  numbers  in  this  way  or  with 
the  hitherto  accepted  fundamental  angles.  It  appears 
to  me,  from  the  examples  given,  that  the  advantage  of 
simplicity  in  the  indices  is  on  the  side  of  the  old 
system :  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  was  a  great 
benefit  to  crystallography  to  have  the  two  methods 
compared.  Mr.  Brooke's  Essay  is  a  Memoir  presented 
to  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1856. 


3.  Optical  Properties  of  Minerals. 

The  HaruRmch  der  Optik,  von  F.  W.  O.  Radicke, 
Berlin,  1839,  contains  a  chapter  on  the  optical  pro- 
perties of  crystals  The  author's  chief  authority  is  Sir 
D.  Brewster,  as  might  be  expected. 

M  Haidinger  has  devoted  much  attention  to  experi* 
ments  on  the  pleochroism  of  minerals.  He  has  in- 
vented  an  instrument  which  makes  the  dichroism  ot 
minerals  more  evident  by  exhibiting  the  two  colours 
side  by  side. 

The  pleochroism  of  minerals,  and  especially  the  re- 
markable clouds  that  in  the  cases  of  lolite,  Andalusite, 
Augite,  Epidote,  and  Axinite,  border  the  positions  of 
either  optical  axis,  have  been  most  successfully  imitated 
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by  M.  de  Senarmont  by  means  of  artificial  orystalliza- 
tions.     {Ann,  de  Chim,  3  Ser,  xli.  p.  319.) 

M.  Pasteur  has  found  that  Racemio  Acid  consists  of 
two  different  acids,  having  the  same  density  and  com- 
position. The  salts  of  these  acids,  with  bases  of  Am< 
monia  and  of  Potassa,  are  hemihedral,  the  hemihedral 
fitces  which  occur  in  the  one  being  wanting  in  the 
other.  The  acids  of  these  different  crystals  have  cir- 
cular polarization  of  opposite  kinds.  {Ann.  de  Chim. 
3  Ser,  xxviiL  56,  99.)  This  discovery  was  marked  by 
.the  assignation  of  the  Rumford  Medal  to  M.  Pasteur 
in  1856. 

M.  Marbach  has  discovered  that  crystals  of  chlorate 
of  soda,  which  apparently  belongs  to  the  cubic  or  tes- 
Bular  system,  exhibit  hemihedral  &ce8  of  a  peculiar 
character;  and  that  the  crystals  have  circular  polariza- 
tion of  opposite  kinds  in  accordance  with  the  differences 
of  the  plagihedral  faces.  {Poggendorf^B  ATmcUen,  xci. 
482.) 

M.  Seydolt  of  Vienna  has  found  a  means  of  detect- 
ing plagihedral  faces  in  quartz  crystals  which  do  not 
reveal  them  externally.      {Akad.  cL    Wissensc/iafi  zu 
Wien,  R  XT.  a.  59.) 

3.  CUufsificcUian  o/Alvnerais, 

In  the  PlUloeophy  of  the  Indttctive  Sciences,  B.  tiil 
0.  iii.,  I  have  treated  of  the  Application  of  the  Natural- 
history  Method  of  Classification  to  Mineralogy,  and 
have  spoken  of  the  Systems  of  this  kind  which  have 
been  proposed.  I  have  there  especially  discussed  the 
system  proposed  in  the  treatise  of  M.  Necker,  Le  Bigne 
Mineral  ramene  avx  Methodea  d^Hiatoire  NcUureUe 
(Paris,  1835).  More  recently  have  been  published  M. 
Beudant's  Cov/re  ilementmre  d'llistoire  NaiureUe  Mine- 
ralogie  (Paris,  1841);  and  M.  A.  Dufresnoy's  Traits 
de  MinircUogie  (Paris,  1845).  Both  these  works  are 
80  &r  governed  by  mere  chemical  views  that  they 
lapse  into  the  inconveniences  and  defects  which  are 
avoided  in  the  best  systems  of  Grerman  mineralogist^^. 

The  last  mineral  system  of  Berzelius  has  been  de* 
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veloped  by  M.  Rammelsberg  (Niirnberg,  1847).  ^^  i> 
in  principle  such  as  we  have  described  it  in  the  history. 

M.  Nordenskiold's  system  (3rd  Ed.  1849,)  ^<^  been 
criticised  by  G.  Rose,  who  observes  that  it  removes  the 
defects  of  the  system  of  Berzelius  only  in  part.  He 
himself  proposes  what  he  calls  a '  Krystallo-Chemisches 
System/  in  which  the  crystalline  form  determines  the 
genus  and  the  chemical  composition  the  species.  His 
classes  are — 

I.  Simple  Substances. 

3.  Combinations  of  Sulphur,  Selenium,  Titanium, 
Arsenic,  Antimony. 

3.  Chlorides,  Fluorides,  Bromides,  Iodides. 

4.  Combinations  with  Oxygen. 

We  have  already  said  that  for  us,  all  chemical  com- 
pounds are  mineralSf  in  so  far  that  they  are  included 
in  our  classifications  The  propriety  of  this  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  our  finding 
that  there  is  really  no  tenable  distinction  between 
native  minerals  and  the  products  of  the  laboratory.  A 
great  number  of  eminent  chemists  have  been  employed 
in  producing,  by  artificial  means,  crystals  which  had 
before  been  known  only  as  native  products. 
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Botany. 


P)R  the  purpose  of  giving  to  my  reader  some  indi- 
cation of  the  present  tendency  of  Botanical  Science, 
I  conceive  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  direct  his 
attention  to  the  reflexions,  procedure,  and  reasonings 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  most  recent  exten- 
sions of  man*8  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  world.  And 
as  a  specimen  of  these,  I  may  take  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Hooker,  on  the  Flora  of  the  Antarctic  Regions,^ 
and  especially  of  New  Zealand.  Dr.  Hooker  was  the 
Botanist  to  an  expedition,  commanded  by  Sir  James 
Ross,  sent  out  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  phenomena  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  near  the 
South  Pole;  but  directed  also  to  the  improvement  of 
Natural  History.  The  extension  of  botanical  descrip- 
tions and  classifications  to  a  large  mass  of  new  objects 
necessarily  suggests  wider  views  of  the  value  of  classes 
(genera,  species,  &c.),  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  their  constancy  or  inconstancy.  A  few  of  Dr. 
Hooker's  remarks  may  show  the  nature  of  the  views 
taken  under  such  circumstances. 

I  may  notice,  in  the  first  place,  (since  this  work  is 
intended  for  general  rather  than  for  scientific  readers,) 
Dr.  Hooker  s  testimony  to  the  value  of  a  technical 
descriptive  language  for  a  classificatory  science — a 
Terminology,  as  it  is  called.  He  says,  'It  is  impossible 
to  write  Botanical  descriptions  which  a  person  ignorant 
of  Botany  can  understand,  although  it  is  supposed  by 
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many  unacquainted  with  science,  tliat  this  can  and 
should  be  done.*  And  hence,  he  says,  the  state  of 
botanical  science  demands  Latin  descriptions  of  the 
plants ;  and  this  is  a  lesson  which  he  especially  urges 
upon  the  Colonists  who  study  the  indigenous  plants. 

Dr.  Hooker's  remarks  on  the  limits  of  species,  their 
dispersion  and  variation,  are  striking  and  instructive. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  species  vary  more,  and  are  more 
widely  diffused,  than  is  usually  supposed.  Hence  he 
conceives  that  the  number  of  species  has  been  needlessly 
and  erroneously  multiplied,  by  distinguishing  the 
specimens  which  occtir  in  different  places,  and  vary  in 
unessential  features.  He  says  that  though,  according 
to  the  lowest  estimate  of  compilers,  100,000  is  the 
commonly  received  number  of  known  plants,  he  thinks 
that  half  that  number  is  much  nearer  the  trutL  '  This,* 
he  says, '  may  be  well  conceived,  when  it  is  notorious 
that  nineteen  species  have  been  made  of  the  Common 
Potato,  and  many  more  of  Solanum  nigrwm  alone. 
Pteris  aquUina  has  given  rise  to  numqrous  book  species; 
Vemonia  cinerea  of  India  to  fifteen  at  least  •  .  • 
Many  more  plants  are  common  to  most  countries 
than  is  suppoised;  I  have  found  60  New  Zealand 
flowering  plants  and  9  Ferns  to  be  European  ones, 
besides  inhabiting  numerous  intermediate  countries, 
...  So  long  ago  as  18 14,  Mr.  Brown  drew  attention 
to  the  importance  of  such  considerations,  and  gave  a 
list  of  150  European  plants  common  to  Australia.' 

As  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which  unessential 
differences  may  go,  he  says  (p.  xvii.), '  The  few  remain- 
ing native  Cedars  of  Lebanon  may  be  abnormal  states 
of  the  tree  which  was  once  spread  over  the  whole  of 
the  Lebanon;  for  there  are  now  growing  in  England 
varieties  of  it  which  have  no  existence  in  a  wild  state. 
Some  of  them  closely  resemble  the  Cedars  of  Atlas 
and  of  the  Himalayas  (Deodar) ;  and  the  absence  of 
any  valid  botanical  differences  tends  to  prove  that  all, 
though  generally  supposed  to  be  different  species,  are 
one.' 

Still  the  great  majority  of  the  species  of  plants  in 
those   Southern    regions  are   peculiar.     'There   are 
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npwards  of  100  genera,  subgenera,  or  other  well-marked 
groups  of  plants,  entirely  or  nearly  confined  to  New 
Zealand,  Australia^  and  extra-tropical  South  America. 
They  are  represented  by  one  or  more  species  in  two  or 
more  of  those  countries,  and  thus  effect  a  botanical 
relationship  or  affinity  between  them  all  which  every 
botanist  appreciates.' 

In  reference  to  the  History  of  Botany,  I  have  re- 
ceived corrections  and  remarks  from  Dr.  Hooker,  with 
which  I  am  allowed  to  enrich  my  pages. 

'  P.  220.  Note  ^  Ndwmbiwm  speciosum,  the  Lotus 
of  India.  The  Ndwmhiwm  does  not  float,  but  raises 
both  leaf  and  flower  several  feet  above  the  water :  the 
Nifrnphasa  Lotus  has  floating  leaves.  Both  enter  largely 
into  the  symbolism  of  the  Hindoos,  and  are  often  con- 
founded. 

*  P.  225.  Note  K  For  Arcichnia  read  Arachis.  The 
ArcuihidTia  of  Theophrastus  cannot,  however,  be  the 
Arctchis  or  ground-nut. 

'  Pp.  257  and  264.  For  JTarlecamp  read  Ifartecomip, 

*  P.  349.  For  Ka/rlen  read  Kalm, 
'P.  349.  For  Aabech  read  Osbeek, 

'  P.  253.  John  Ray,  Ray  was  further  the  author  of 
the  present  Natural  System  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense.  He  first  divided  plants  into  Flowerless  and 
Flowering;  and  the  latter  into  Monocotyledonous  and 
Dicotyledonous  : — 'Floriferas  dividemus  in  Dicotylb- 
DONE8,  quarum  semina  sata  binis  foliis,  seminalibus 
dictis,  qiiSB  cotyledonorum  usum  pnestant,  e  terra 
exeunt,  vel  in  binos  saltern  lobos  dividuntnr,  quamvis 
eos  supra  terram  foliorum  specie  non  efferant ;  et  Mono- 
COTTLEDONES,  quiB  ncc  folia  bina  seniinalia  efferunt  nee 
lobos  binos  condunt.  Hsec  divisio  ad  arbores  etiam 
extendi  potest;  siquidem  Palmse  et  congeneres  hoc 
respectii  eodem  modo  a  reliquis  arboribus  differunt  quo 
Monocotyledones  a  reliquis  herbis.* 

<  P.  282.  Endogevwua  cmd  Exogmums  Growth.  The 
exact  course  of  the  wood  fibres  which  traverse  the 
stems  of  both  Monocotyledonous  and  Dicotyledonous 
plants  has  been  only  lately  discovered.  In  the  Monocoty* 
ledons,  those  fibres  are  collected  in  bundlesi,  which  follow 
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a  very  peculiar  course : — ^from  the  base  of  each  leaf  they 
may  be  followed  downwards  and  inwards,  towards  the 
axis  of  the  trunk,  when  they  form  an  arch  with  the  con- 
vexity to  the  centre ;  and  curving  outwards  again,  reach 
the  circumference,  where  they  are  lost  amongst  the 
previously  deposited  fibres.  The  intrusion  of  the  bases 
of  these  bundles  amongst  those  already  depositeil, 
causes  the  circumference  of  the  stejn  to  be  harder 
than  the  centre;  and  as  all  these  arcs  have  a  short 
course  (their  chords  being  nearly  equal),  the  trunk 
does  not  increase  in  girth,  and  grows  at  the  apex  only. 
The  wood-bundles  are  here  definite.  In  the  Dicoty- 
ledonous trunks,  the  layers  of  wood  run  in  parallel 
courses  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  trunk,  each 
externally  to  that  last  formed,  and  the  trunk  increases 
both  in  height  and  girth ;  the  wood-bundles  are  here 
indefinite. 

'With  regard  to  the  Cotyledons,  though  it  is 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  a  Monocotyledonous 
Embiyo  from  a  Dicotyledonous,  they  may  always  be 
discriminated  when  germinating.  The  Cotyledons, 
when  two  or  more,  and  primordial  leaves  (when  no 
Cotyledons  are  visible)  of  a  Monocotyledon,  are  alter- 
nate ;  those  of  a  Dicotyledon  are  opposite. 

*  A  further  physiological  distinction  between  Mono- 
cotyledons and  Dicotyledons  is  observed  in  germination, 
when  the  Dicotyledonous  radicle  elongates  and  forms 
the  root  of  the  young  plant;  the  Monocotyledonous 
radicle  does  not  elongate,  but  pushes  out  rootlets  from 
itself  at  once.  Hence  the  not  very  good  terms,  exorhizal 
for  Dicotyledonous,  and  endarhtzcU  for  Monocotyle- 
donous. 

*  The  highest  physiological  generalization  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom  is  between  PJicenogama  and  Cryptogama. 
In  the  former,  fertilization  is  eiSected  by  a  pollen-tube 
touching  the  nucleus  of  an  ovule ;  in  Cryptogams,  the 
same  process  is  effected  by  the  contact  of  a  sperm-cell, 
usually  ciliated  {cmUierozoid)^  upon  another  kind  of 
cell  called  a  germ-cell.  In  PhsBnogams,  f\irther,  the 
organs  of  fructification  are  all  modified  leaves ;  those  of 
Cryptogams  are  not  homologous.'  (J.  D.  H.) 
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Zoology. 

I  have  exemplified  the  considerations  which  govern 
zoological  classification  by  quoting  the  reflexions 
which  Cuvier  gives  us,  as  having  led  him  to  his  own 
classification  of  Fishes.  Since  the  varieties  of  Qua- 
drupeds, or  Mammals  (omitting  whales,  <bc.),  are  more 
familiar  to  the  common  reader  than  those  of  Fishes,  I 
may  notice  some  of  the  steps  in  their  classification;  the 
more  so  as  some  curious  questions  have  recently  arisen 
thereupon. 

Linmeus  first  divides  Mammals  into  two  groups,  as 
they  have  Claws,  or  H00&  iyLnguicvlaJtay  unffulatct,)  But 
he  then  again  divides  them  into  six  orders  (omitting 
whales,  &c.),  according  to  their  number  of  incisor^ 
laniary,  and  mola/r  teeth ;  namely : — 

I^rimcUes,  (Man,  Monkey,  &c.) 

Bruta,  (Rhinoceros,  Elephant,  <kc.) 

FercB.  (Dog,  Cat,  Bear,  Mole,  <kc.) 

Olives.  (Mouse,  Squirrel,  Hare,  <fec.) 

Pecora.  (Camel,  Giraffe,  Stag,  Goat,  Sheep,  Ox,  Ac.) 

Belluce.  (Horse,  Hippopotamus,  Tapir,  Sow,  <bc.) 

In  the  place  of  these,  Cuvier,  as  I  have  stated  in  the 
Philosophy  {On  the  Lcmgttage  of  Sciences,  Aphorism 
xvi.),  introduced  the  following  orders :  Bima/nes,  Qaa- 
drumanes,  Camcusiers,  Rongev/rs,  EdenUSf  Pctchyderms, 
Ruminans.  Of  these,  the  Ca/rrKissiers  correspond  to 
the  Ferae  of  Linnseusj  the  Rongeurs  to  his  Olires;  the 
EdenUs  are  a  new  order,  taking  the  Sloths,  Ant-^iters, 
ko,y  from  the  Bruta  of  Linuseus,  the  Megatherium  from 
extinct  animals,  and  the  Omithorhynchus,  <bc.,  from 
the  new  animals  of  Australia;  the  Ruminans  agree 
with  the  Pecora;  the  Pachyderms  include  some  of  the 
BrtUa  and  the  BeUuce,  comprehending  also  extinct 
animals,  as  Anoplotherium  and  PaiceotfieHuin. 

But  the  two  orders  of  Hoofed  Animals,  the  Pachy- 
derms and  the  Ruminants,  form  a  group  which  is  held 
by  Mr.  Owen  to  admit  of  a  better  separation,  on  the 
ground  of  a  character  already  pointed  out  by  Cuvier ; 
namely,  as  to  whether  they  are  two-toed  or  three-toed. 
According  to  this  view,  the  Horse  is  connected  with 
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the  Tapir,  the  Palseotherinm,  and  the  Bhinoceros,  not 
onlj  by  his  teeth,  but  by  his  feet,  for  he  has  really  three 
digits.  And  Cavier  notices  that  in  the  two-toed  or 
even-toed  Pachyderms,  the  astragalus  bone  has  its  fiu» 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  ridge ;  while  in  the 
uneven-toed  pachyderms  it  has  a  narrow  cuboid  face. 
Mr.  Owen  has  adopted  this  division  of  Pachyderms  and 
Buminants,  giving  the  names  (vrtiodactyla  and  periam^ 
dactyla  to  the  two  groups;  the  former  including  the 
Ox,  Hog,  Peccary,  Hippopotamus,  &c.;  the  Utter 
comprehending  the  Horse,  Tapir,  Rhinoceros,  Hyrax, 
4bc.  And  thus  the  Rwrnina/nia  take  their  place  as  a 
subordinate  group  of  the  great  natural  even-toed  Divi- 
sion of  the  Hoofed  Section  of  Mammals;  and  the  Horse 
is  widely  separated  from  them,  inasmuch  as  he  belongs 
to  the  odd-toed  division.^ 

As  we  have  seen,  these  modem  classifications  are  so 
constructed  as  to  include  extinct  as  well  as  living 
species  of  animab;  and  indeed  the  species  which 'have 
been  discovered  in  a  fossil  state  have  tended  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  in  the  series  of  zoological  forms  which  had 
marred  the  systems  of  modem  zoologists.  This  has  been 
the  case  with  the  division  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Mr.  Owen  had  established  two  genera  of  extinct 
Herbivorous  Animals,  on  the  strength  of  fossil  remains 
brought  from  South  America : — Toxodon^  and  Nesodon, 
In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Royal  Society^  he 
has  considered  the  bearing  of  these  genera  upon  the 
divisions  of  odd-toed  and  even-toed  animala  He  had 
already  been  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  three  sections, 
Froboscidea,  Perissodactyla^  and  Artiodcbctyla,  formed  a 
natural  division  of  Ungulata;  and  he  is  now  led  to 
think  that  this  division  implies  another  group,  '  a  dis- 
tinct division  of  the  UngulcUa,  of  equal  value,  if  not 
with  the  Perissodactyla  and  Artiodactyla,  at  least  with 
the  Froboscidea.'  This  group  he  proposes  to  call 
ToxodorUa, 


3  Owen,  OdorUography.  >  PkU.  JVxmt.,  i853. 
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Yegetablb  Morpholoot. 
p.  481. — Morphology  in  Lirmama* 

I  HA  YE  stated  that  Linnseus  had  some  yiews  on  this 
sabject  Dr.  Hooker  conceives  these  views  to  be 
more  complete  and  correct  than  is  generally  allowed, 
though  unhappily  clothed  in  metaphorical  language 
and  mixed  with  speculative  matter.  By  his  permission 
I  insert  some  remarks  which  I  have  received  from 
him. 

The  fundamental  pl^^sage  on  this  subject  is  in  the 
Sygtema  NcUvatcb;  in  the  Introduction  to  which  work 
the  following  passage  occurs: — 

'  Prolepsis  (Anticipation)  exhibits  the  mystery  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  plants,  by  which  the  herb,  which  is 
the  Icurva  or  imperfect  condition,  is  changed  into  the 
declared  fructification :  for  the  plant  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing either  a  leafy  herb  or  a  fructification  .... 

'  When  a  tree  produces  a  flower,  nature  anticipates 
the  produce  of  five  years  where  these  come  out  all  at 
once;  forming  of  the  bud- leaves  of  the  next  year 
bracts;  of  those  of  the  following  year,  the  calyx;  of 
the  following,  the  corolla;  of  the  next,  the  atamvina; 
of  the  subsequent,  the  pistils,  filled  with  the  granulated 
marrow  of  the  seed,  the  terminus  of  the  life  of  a 
vegetabla* 

Dr.  Hooker  says,  *  I  derive  my  idea  of  his  having  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  most  Botanists 
admit,  not  only  from  the  Prolepsis,  but  from  his  paper 
called  Be/omuUio  Botanices  (Amcen,  Acad.  vol.  vi.);  a 
remarkable  work,  in  respect  of  his  candour  in  speaking 
of  his  predecessors'  labours,  and  the  sagacity  he  shows 
in  indicating  researches  to  be  undertaken  or  completed. 
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Amongst  the  latter  ia,  Y. '  Prolepsis  plantanim,  nlteiiiu 
extendenda  per  earum  metamorphoses.*  The  last  word 
occurs  rarelj  in  his  Prolepsia;  but  when  it  does  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  uses  it  as  indicating  a  normal 
change  and  not  an  accidental  one. 

'  In  the  Prolepsis  the  speculative  matter,  which  lan- 
nseus  himself  carefully  distinguishes  as  such,  must  be 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  this  may  I  think  be  done  in 
most  of  the  sections.  He  starts  with  explaining  clearly 
and  well  the  origin  and  position  of  buds,  and  their 
constant  presence,  whether  developed  or  not,  in  the 
axil  of  the  leaf:  adding  abundance  of  acute  observa- 
tions and  experiments  to  prove  his  statements.  The 
leaf  he  declares  to  be  the  first  effort  of  the  plant  in 
spring:  he  proceeds  to  show,  successively,  that  bractsy 
calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistil  are  each  of  them 
metamorphosed  leaves,  in  every  case  giving  many  ex- 
amples, both  from  monsters  and  from  characters  pre- 
sented by  those  organs  in  their  normal  condition. 

'  The  (to  me)  obscure  and  critical  part  of  the  PndeptiM 
was  that  relating  to  the  change  of  the  style  of  Cctrduus 
into  two  leaves.  Mr.  Brown  has  explained  this.  He 
says  it  was  a  puzzle  to  him,  till  he  went  to  Upsala  and 
consulted  Fries  and  Wahlenberg,  who  informed  bim 
that  such  monstrous  Cardui  grew  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  procured  him  some.  Considering  how 
minute  and  masked  the  organs  of  GomposUa  are,  it 
shows  no  little  skill  in  Linneeus,  and  a  very  clear  view 
of  the  whole  matter,  to  have  traced  the  metamorphosis 
of  all  their  floral  organs  into  leaves,  except  their 
stamens,  of  which  he  says,  '  Sexti  anni  folia  e  stamin- 
ibus  me  non  in  compositis  vidisse  fateor,  sed  illorum 
loco  folia  pistillacea,  quoe  in  compositis  aut  plenis  sunt 
frequentissima.*  I  must  say  that  nothing  could  well 
be  clearer  to  my  mind  than  the  full  and  accurate 
appreciation  which  Linnaeus  shows  of  the  whole  series 
of  phenomena,  and  their  rcUionale,  He  over  and  over 
again  asserts  that  these  organs  are  leaves,  every  one  of 
them, — I  do  not  understand  him  to  say  that  the  pro- 
lepsis is  an  accideutal  change  of  leaves  into  bracts,  of 
bracts  into  calyx,  and  so  forth.     Even  were  the  Ian- 
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guage  more  obscure,  much  might  be  inferred  from  the 
wide  range  and  accuracy  of  the  observations  he  details 
BO  scientLQcally.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  man  should 
have  traced  the  sequence  of  the  phenomena  under  so 
many  varied  aspects,  and  shown  such  skill,  knowledge, 
ingenuity,  and  accuracy  in  his  methods  of  observing 
and  describing,  and  yet  missed  the  rationale  of  the 
whole.  Eliminate  the  speculative  parts,  and  there  is 
not  a  single  error  of  observation  or  judgment;  whilst 
his  history  of  the  developement  of  buds,  leaves,  and 
floral  organs,  and  of  various  other  obscure  matters  of 
equal  interest  and  importance,  are  of  a  very  high  order 
of  merit,  are,  in  fact,  for  the  time,  profound. 

'  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  that  detracts  from  the 
merit  of  Goethe's  re-discovery.  With  Goethe  it  was, 
I  think,  a  deductive  process, — ^with  Linnseus  an  induc- 
tive. Analyse  Linuseus's  observations  and  method, 
and  I  think  it  will  prove  a  good  example  of  inductive 
reasoning. 

'P.  441.  Perhaps  Professor  Auguste  St.  Hilaire  of 
Montpellier  should  share  with  De  CandoUe  the  honour 
of  contributing  largely  to  establish  the  metamorphic 
doctrine; — their  labours  were  cotemporaneous. 

'  P.  442.  Linnffius  pointed  out  that  the  pappus  was 
calyx :  *  £t  pappum  gigni  ex  quarti  anni  foliis,  in  jam 
nominatis  Caixluis.' — Frol,  Plant.  338.'    (J.  D.  H.) 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Animal  Morpholoqy. 

THE  subject  of  Animal  Morphology  has  recently 
been  expanded  into  a  form  strikingly  comprehen- 
sive and  systematic  by  Mr.  Owen;  and  supplied  by 
him  with  a  copious  and  carefully-chosen  language; 
which  in  his  hands  facilitates  vastly  the  comparison 
and  appreciation  of  the  previous  labours  of  physiolo- 
gists, and  opens  the  way  to  new  truths  and  philoso- 
phical generalizations.     Though  the  steps  which  have 
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been  made  bad  been  prepared  b^  previons  anatomirta, 
I  vill  borrow  my  view  of  them  mainly  trum  him; 
with  the  leiB  Bomple,  inasmnoh  as  he  has  brought  into 
full  view  the  labours  of  bis  prodeoeaaora. 

I  b«ve  Bb)t«d  in  the  History  that  the  skeletons  of 
all  vertebrate  animals  are  conceived  to  be  redncible 
to  a  single  Type,  and  the  skull  reducible  to  a  series 
of  vertebne.  But  inasmuch  as  this  reduction  includes 
not  only  a  detailed  correspondence  of  the  bones  of  man 
with  those  of  beasts,  but  i^so  with  those  of  birds,  fishes, 
and  reptiles,  it  may  easily  be  oocceived  that  the  aimi- 
laritiea  and  connexions  are  of  a  various  and  often  remote 
kind.  The  views  of  such  relations,  held  by  previous 
Comparative  Anatomists,  have  led  to  the  designationa 
of  the  bones  of  animals  which  have  been  employed  in 
anatomical  descriptions;  and  these  designations  having 
been  framed  and  adopted  by  anatomists  looking  at  the 
subject  trom  different  sides,  and  having  different  views 
of  analogies  and  relations,  have  been  very  various  and 
imstable;  besides  being  often  of  cumbrous  length  and 
inconvenient  form. 

The  corresponding  parts  in  different  animals  are 
called  homologies,  a  term  first  applied  to  anatomy  by 
the  philosophers  of  Germany;  and  tbiB  term  Mr.  Owen 
adopts,  to  the  escluuon  of  terms  more  loosely  denoting 
identity  or  similarity.  And  the  Homology  of  tha 
various  bones  of  vertebrates  having  been  in  a  great 
degree  determined  by  the  labours  of  previous  anatomists, 
Mr.  Owen  has  pi-oposed  names  for  each  of  the  bones : 
the  condition  of  auch  names  being,  that  the  homolognes 
in  all  vertebrates  shall  be  called  by  the  same  name, 
and  that  these  names  shall  be  founded  upon  the  terms 
and  phrases  in  which  the  great  anatomists  of  the  i6th, 
17  th,  and  i8th  centuries  expressed  tbe  results  of  their 
researches  respecting  the  human  skeleton.  These  names, 
thus  selected,  so  far  as  concerned  tbe  bones  of  the  Head 
of  Fishes,  one  of  the  most  difficult  cases  of  this  Special 
Homology,  he  published  in  a  Tabl^^  in  which  they 
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were  compared,  in  parallel  oolmnns,  with  tbe  names  or 
phrases  used  for  the  like  purpose  hy  Cuvier,  Agasaiz, 
GeofTroj,  Hall  man,  Scemmering,  Meckel,  and  Wagner. 
As  an  exuBiple  of  the  oonsideiutions  hy  which  this 
selection  of  names  was  determined,  I  may  quote  what 
he  says  with  regard  to  one  of  these  bones  of  the 
skulL 

'  With  regard  to  the  'squamosal '  {sqtiamasum.  Lat. 
pars  squamosa  ossis  temporis. — Scemmering),  it  might 
be  asked  why  the  term  'temporal  *  might  not  be  retained 
for  this  bone.  I  reply,  because  that  term  has  long  been, 
and  is  now  universally,  understood  in  human  anatomy 
to  signify  a  peculiarly  anthropotomical  coalesced  con- 
geries of  bones,  which  includes  the  'squamosal*  together 
with  the  '  petrosal,'  the  *  tympanic,'  the  *  mastoid,'  and 
the  'stylohyal.'  It  seems  preferable,  therefore,  to 
restrict  the  signification  of  the  term  '  temporal '  to  the 
whole  (in  Man)  of  which  the  'squamosal'  is  a  part. 
To  this  part  Cuvier  has  unfortunately  applied  the  term 
'  temporal '  in  one  class,  and  '  jugal '  in  another j  and 
he  has  also  transferred  the  term  '  temporal '  to  a  thii'd 
equally  distinct  bone  in  fishes;  while  to  increase  the 
confusion  M.  Agassiz  has  shifted  the  name  to  a  fourth 
different  bone  in  the  skull  of  fishes.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, may  be  the  value  assigned  to  the  arguments  which 
will  be  presently  set  forth,  as  to  the  special  homologies 
of  the  '  pars  squamosa  ossis  temporis,'  I  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  express  the  conclusion  by  a  definite  term,  and 
in  the  present  instance,  have  selected  that  which  recalls 
the  best  accepted  anthropomorphical  designation  of  the 
part;  although  'squamosal'  must  be  understood  and 
applied  in  an  arbitrary  sense,  and  not  as  descriptive  of 
a  scale-like  form ;  which,  in  reference  to  the  bone  so 
called,  is  rather  its  exceptional  than  normal  figure  in 
the  vertebrate  series.' 

The  principles  which  Mr.  Owen  here  adopts  in  the 
selection  of  names  for  the  parts  of  the  skeleton  are 
wise  and  temperate.  They  agree  with  the  aphorisms 
concerning  the  language  of  science  which  I  published 
in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Ijiductive  Sciences;  and  Mr. 
Owen  does  me  the  great  honour  of  quoting  with  ap- 
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proval  some  of  those  Aphorisms.  I  may  perhaps  take 
the  liberty  of  remarking  that  the  system  of  terms  which 
he  has  constructed,  may,  according  to  our  principlea, 
be  called  rather  a  Terminology  than  a  Namendalure: 
that  is,  they  are  analogous  more  nearly  to  the  Urmg 
by  which  botanists  describe  the  parts  and  organs  of 
plants,  than  to  the  names  by  which  they  denote  genera 
and  species.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  History,  plants 
as  well  as  animals  are  subject  to  morphological  laws ; 
and  the  names  which  are  given  to  organs  in  conse- 
quence of  those  laws  are  a  part  of  the  Terminology  of 
the  science.  Nor  is  this  distinction,  between  Termi- 
nology  and  Nomenclature  without  its  use ;  for  the  rules 
of  prudence  and  propriety  in  the  selection  of  words  in 
the  two  cases  are  different  The  Nomenclature  of 
genera  and  species  may  be  arbitrary  and  casual,  as  is 
the  case  to  a  great  extent  in  Botany  and  in  Zoology, 
especially  of  fossil  remains ;  names  being  given,  for  in- 
stance, simply  as  marks  of  honour  to  individuals.  But 
in  a  Terminology,  such  a  mode  of  derivation  is  not 
admissible :  some  significant  analogy  or  idea  must  be 
adopted,  at  least  as  the  origin  of  the  name,  though  not 
necessarily  true  in  all  its  applications,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  '  squamosal  *  just  quoted.  This  dif- 
ference in  the  rules  respecting  two  classes  of  scientific 
words  is  stated  in  the  Aphorisms  xiiL  and  xiv.  con- 
cerning the  Langucige  of  Science, 

Such  a  Terminology  of  the  bones  of  the  skeletons  of 
all  vertebrates  as  Mr.  Owen  has  thus  propounded, 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  an  immense  acquisition  to 
science,  and  a  means  of  ascending  from  what  we  know 
already  to  wider  truths  and  new  morphological 
doctrines. 

With  regard  to  one  of  these  doctrines,  the  resolution 
of  the  human  head  into  vertebrie,  Mr.  Owen  now 
regards  it  as  a  great  truth,  and  replies  to  the  objec- 
tions of  Cuvier  and  M.  Agassiz,  in  detail.^  He  gives 
a  Table  in  which  the  Bones  of  the  Head  are  resolved 
into  four  vertebrae,  which  he  terms  the  Occipital, 

*  Arehetjfpe  and  Himologie9  </  ih€  VerUlfraU  Skeleton,    1 848  >  P-  141. 
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Parietal,  Frontal,  and  Nasal  Vei*tebra  respectively. 
These  four  vertebrae  agree  in  general  with  what  Oken 
called  the  Ear-vertebra,  the  Jaw-vertebra,  the  Eye- 
vertebra,  and  the  Nose-vertebra,  in  his  work  On  the 
SignificaJtion  of  the  Bones  of  the  SkvU,  published  in 
1807  :  and  in  various  degrees,  with  similar  views  pro- 
mulgated by  Spix  (18 15),  Bojanus  (18 18),  Geoffiroy 
(1824),  Carus  (1828).  And  I  believe  that  these 
views,  bold  and  fanciful  as  they  at  first  appeared,  have 
now  been  accepted  by  most  of  the  principal  physiolo- 
gists of  our  time. 

But  another  aspect  of  this  generalization  has  been 
propounded  among  physiologists;  and  has,  like  the 
others,  been  extended,  systematized,  and  provided 
with  a  convenient  language  by  Mr.  Owen.  Since 
animal  skeletons  are  thus  made  up  of  vertebree,  and 
their  parts  are  to  be  understood  as  developements  of 
the  parts  of  vertebra,  Greoffroy  (1822),  Carus  (1828), 
Miiller  (1834),  Cuvier  (1835),  had  employed  certain 
terms  while  speaking  of  such  developements;  Mr. 
Owen,  in  the  Geological  Transactione  in  1838,  while 
discussing  the  osteology  of  certain  fossil  Saurians, 
used  terms  of  this  kind,  which  are  more  systematic 
than  those  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  which  he  has 
given  currency  by  the  quantity  of  valuable  knowledge 
and  thought  which  he  has  embodied  in  them. 

According  to  his  Terminology,^  a  vertebra  in  its 
typical  completeness,  consists  of  a  central  part  or 
centrum;  at  the  back  of  this,  two  plates  (the  neural 
apophyses)  and  a  third  outward  projecting  piece  (the 
neural  spine),  which  three,  with  the  centrum,  form  a 
canal  for  the  spinal  marrow;  at  the  front  of  the 
centrum  two  other  plates  (the  hcemal  apophyses)  and 
a  projecting  piece^  forming  a  canal  for  a  vascular 
trunk.  Further  lateral  elements  {jpleuro^pophyses) 
and  other  projections,  are  in  a  certain  sense  dependent 
on  these  principal  bones ;  besides  which  the  vertebra 
may  support  diverging  appendages.  These  parts  of 
the  vertebra  are  fixed  together,  so  that  a  vertebra  is 


Archetype  and  Uomologiea  qfthe  Vtrtdrratt  Skeleton.     1848.  p.  81 . 
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by  some  anatomists  described  as  a  single  bone ;  bnt 
the  parts  now  mentioned  are  usually  developed  from 
distinct  and  independent  centres,  and  are  therefore 
called  by  Mr.  Owen  '  autogenous'  elements. 

The  General  Homology  of  the  vertebral  skeleton  is 
the  reference  of  all  the  parts  of  a  skeleton  to  their 
true  types  in  a  series  of  vertebrae :  and  thus,  as  epeciai 
homology  refers  all  the  parts  of  skeletons  to  a  given 
tjrpe  of  skeleton,  say  that  of  Man,  general  homology 
refers  all  the  parts  of  every  skeleton,  say  that  of  Man, 
to  the  parts  of  a  series  of  Yertebrse.  And  thus  as 
Oken  propounded  his  views  of  the  Head  as  a  resolution 
of  the  Problem  of  the  Signification  of  the  B(mee  of  the 
Head,  so  have  we  in  like  manner,  for  the  purposes  of 
Creneral  Homology,  to  solve  the  Problem  of  the  Signi- 
Jication  of  LiinJbe,  The  whole  of  the  animal  being  a 
string  of  vertebrse,  what  are  arms  and  legs,  hands  and 
paws,  claws  and  fingers,  wings  and  fins,  and  the  like? 
This  inquiry  Mr.  Owen  has  pursued  as  a  neoesaary 
part  of  his  inquiries.  In  giving  a  public  lecture  upon 
the  subject  in  1849,^  he  conceived  that  the  phrase 
which  I  have  just  employed  would  not  be  clearly 
apprehended  by  an  English  Audience,  and  entitled  his 
Discourse  '  On  the  Nature  of  Limbs  :*  and  in  this 
discourse  he  explained  the  modifications  by  which  the 
various  kinds  of  linxbs  are  derived  from  their  rudi- 
ments in  an  archetypal  skeleton,  that  is,  a  mere  series  of 
vertebrsB  without  head,  arms,  legs,  wings,  or  fins. 


Final  Cauaea^ 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  History  that  in  the 
discussions  which  took  place  concerning  the  Unity  of 
Plan  of  animal  structure,  this  principle  was  in  some 
measure  put  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  Final 
Causes :  Moq)hology  was  opposed  to  Teleology.  It  is 
natural  to  ask  whether  the  recent  study  of  Morphology 
has  affected  this  antithesis. 


^  On  the  Nature  qf  LMbt,  a  Diseoone  delivered  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
Boy  al  Institution,  1849. 
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If  there  be  advocates  of  Final  Causes  in  Physiology 
who  would  posh  their  doctrine  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
every  feature  and  every  relation  in  the  structure  of 
animals  have  a  purpose  discoverable  by  man,  such 
reasoners  are  liable  to  be  perpetually  thwarted  and 
embarrassed  by  the  progress  of  anatomical  knowledge; 
for  this  progress  often  shows  that  an  arrangement 
which  had  been  explained  and  admired  with  reference 
to  some  purpose,  exists  also  in  cases  where  the  pur- 
pose disappears;  and  again,  that  what  had  been  noted 
as  a  special  teleological  arrangement  is  the  result  of  a 
general  morphological  law.  Thus  to  take  an  example 
given  by  Mr.  Owen  :  that  the  ossification  of  the  head 
originates  in  several  centers,  and  thus  in  its  early 
stages  admits  of  compression,  has  been  pointed  out  as 
a  provision  to  facilitate  the  birth  of  viviparous  animals ; 
but  our  view  of  this  provision  is  disturbed,  when  we 
find  that  the  same  mode  of  the  formation  of  the 
bony  framework  takes  place  in  animals  which  are  bom 
from  an  egg.  And  the  number  of  points  from  which 
ossification  begins,  depends  in  a  wider  sense  on  the 
general  homology  of  the  animal  firame,  according  to 
which  each  part  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of 
autogenous  vertebral  elements.  In  this  way,  the  ad- 
mission of  a  new  view  as  to  Unity  of  Plan  will  almost 
necessarily  displace  or  modify  some  of  the  old  views 
respecting  Final  Causes. 

But  though  the  view  of  Final  Causes  is  displaced,  it 
is  not  obliterated;  and  especially  if  the  advocate  of 
Purpose  is  also  ready  to  admit  visible  correspondences 
which  have  not  a  discoverable  object,  as  well  as  con- 
trivances which  have.  And  in  truth,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible for  the  student  of  anatomy  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
either  of  these  two  evident  aspects  of  nature  I  The 
arm  and  hand  of  man  are  made  for  taking  and  holding, 
the  wing  of  the  sparrow  is  made  for  flying;  and  each  is 
adapted  to  its  end  with  subtle  and  manifest  contrivance. 
There  is  plainly  Design.  But  the  arm  of  man  and  the 
wing  of  the  sparrow  correspond  to  each  other  in  the 
most  exact  manner,  bone  for  bone.  Where  is  the  Use 
or  the  Purpose  of  this  correspondence?    If  it  be  said 
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that  there- maj  be  a  purpose  though  we  do  Dot  see  it, 
that  is  granted.  But  Final  Causes  for  tu  are  contri- 
vances of  which  we  see  the  end ;  and  nothing  is  added 
to  the  evidence  of  Design  by  the  perception  of  a  unity 
of  plan  which  in  no  way  tends  to  promote  the  desigu. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  design  appears  in  the  modi- 
fication of  the  plan  in  special  ways  for  special  purposes ; 
— ^that  the  vertebral  plan  of  an  animal  being  given, 
the  fore  limbs  are  modified,  in  Man  and  in  S()arrow,  &s 
the  nature  and  life  of  each  require.  And  this  is  truly 
said;  and  is  indeed  the  truth  which  we  are  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  into  view : — that  there  are,  in  such  specu- 
lations,  two  elements;  one  given,  the  other  to  be 
worked  out  firom  our  examination  of  the  case;  the  datum 
and  the  prohUm;  the  homology  and  the  teleology. 

Mr.  Owen,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  former  of 
these  portions  of  our  knowledge,  has  also  been  con- 
stantly at  the  same  time  contributing  to  the  other. 
While  he  has  been  aiding  our  advances  towards  the 
Unity  of  Nature,  he  has  been  ever  alive  to  the  ])er- 
ception  of  an  Intelligence  which  pervades  Natiira 
While  his  morphological  doctrines  have  moved  the 
point  of  view  from  which  he  sees  Design,  they  have 
never  obscured  his  view  of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  led  him  to  present  it  to  his  readers  in  new  and 
striking  aspects.  Thus  he  has  pointed  out  the  final 
purposes  in  the  different  centers  of  ossification  of  the 
long  bones  of  the  limbs  of  mammals,  and  shown  how 
and  why  they  difilir  in  this  respect  from  reptiles  {Arehe- 
type,  p.  104).  And  in  this  way  he  has  been  able  to 
point  out  the  insufficiency  of  the  rule  laid  down  both 
by  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  and  Cuvier,  for  ascertaining 
the  true  number  of  bones  in  each  species. 

Final  Causes,  or  Evidences  of  Design,  appear,  as  we 
have  said,  not  merely  as  contrivances  for  evident  pur- 
poses, but  as  modifications  of  a  given  general  Plan  for 
special  given  ends.  If  the  general  Plan  be  discovered 
after  the  contrivance  has  been  noticed,  the  discovery 
may  at  first  seem  to  obscure  our  perception  of  Purpose ; 
but  it  will  soon  be  found  that  it  merely  transfers  us  to 
a  higher  point  of  view.     The  adaptation  of  the  Means 
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to  the  End  remainA,  though  the  Means  are  parts  of  a 
more  general  scheme  than  we  were  aware  o£  No  gene* 
ndization  of  the  Means  can  or  ought  permanently  to 
shake  our  conviction  of  the  End ;  because  we  must 
needs  suppose  that  the  Intelligence  which  contemplates 
the  End  is  an  Intelligence  which  can  see  at  a  glance 
along  a  vista  of  Means,  however  long  and  complex. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  no  specia]  contrivance,  how- 
ever clear  be  its  arrangement,  can  be  unconnected  with 
the  general  correspondences  and  harmonies  by  which 
all  parts  of  nature  are  pervaded  and  bound  together. 
And  thus  no  luminous  teleological  point  can  be  extin- 
guished by  homology ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it 
be  detached  from  the  general  expanse  of  homological 
light 

The  reference  to  Final  Causes  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  unphilosophical,  in  consequence  of  Francis  Bacon's 
comparison  of  Final  Causes  in  Physics  to  Vestal  Virgins, 
devoted  to  Grod,  and  barren.  I  have  repeatedly  shown 
that,  in  Physiology,  almost  all  the  great  discoveries 
which  have  been  made,  have  been  made  by  the  assump- 
tion of  a  purpose  in  animal  structures.  With  reference 
to  Bacon's  simily,  I  have  elsewhere  said  that  if  he  had 
had  occasion  to  develope  its  bearings,  full  of  latent 
meaning  as  his  similies  so  often  are,  he  would  probably 
have  said  that  to  those  Final  Causes  barrenness  was 
no  reproach,  seeing  they  ought  to  be  not  the  Mothers 
but  the  Daughters  of  our  Natural  Sciences;  and  that 
they  were  barren,  not  by  imperfection  of  their  nature, 
but  in  order  that  they  might  be  kept  pure  and  undo- 
filed,  and  so  fit  ministers  in  the  temple  of  Qod.  I  might 
add  that  in  Physiology,  if  they  are  not  Mothers,  they 
are  admirable  Nurses ;  skilful  and  sagacious  in  per- 
ceiving the  signs  of  pregnancy,  and  helpful  in  bringing 
the  Infant  Truth  into  the  light  of  day. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Arche- 
typal Unity  of  Composition  of  Animals,  by  which  it 
points  to  an  Intelligence  from  which  the  frame  of 
Nature  proceeds;  namely  this: — ^that  the  Archeftype 
of  the  Animal  Structure  being  of  the  nature  of  an  Idea, 
implies  a  mind  in  which  this  Idea  existed;  and  that 
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thus  Homology  itself  points  the  way  to  tlie  Divine 
Mind.  But  while  we  acknowledge  the  fuU  value  of 
this  view  of  theological  bearing  of  physiology,  we  may 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  a  view  quite  different  from 
that  which  is  described  by  speaking  of  *  Final  Gausesy* 
and  one  m^ch  more  difficult  to  present  in  a  lucid 
manner  to  ordinary  minds. 
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WITH  regard  to  Geology,  as  aPalaDtiologioal  Science, 
I  do  not  know  that  any  new  light  of  an  important 
kind  has  been  thrown  npon  the  general  doctrines  of  the 
science.  Soryeys  and  examinations  of  special  pheno- 
mena and  special  districts  have  been  carried  on  with 
activity  and  intelligence;  and  the  animals  of  which 
the  remains  people  the  strata,  have  been  reconstructed 
by  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  zoologists : — of  such  re- 
constructions we  have,  for  instance,  a  fine  assemblage 
in  the  publications  of  the  Palseoutological  Society.  But 
the  great  questions  of  the  manner  of  the  creation  and 
succession  of  animal  and  vegetable  species  upon  the 
earth  remain,  I  think,  at  the  point  at  which  they  were 
when  I  published  the  last  edition  of  the  History. 

I  may  notice  the  views  propounded  by  some  chemists 
of  certain  bearings  of  Mineralogy  upon  Qeology.  As 
we  have,  in  mineral  masses,  organic  remains  of  former 
organized  beings,  so  have  we  crystalline  remains  of 
former  crystals;  namely,  what  are  commonly  called 
pseydomorphoses — the  shape  of  one  crystal  in  the  sub* 
stance  of  another.  M.  G.  Bischoff^  considers  the  study 
of  pseudomorphs  as  important  in  geology,  and  as  fre- 
quently  the  only  means  of  tracing  processes  which  have 
taken  place  and  are  still  going  on  in  the  mineral 
kingdom. 

I  may  notice  also  Professor  Breithaupt's  researches 
on  the  oixier  of  succession  of  different  minerals,  by 
observing  the  mode  in  which  they  occur  and  the 
order  in  which  different  crystals  have  been  deposited, 
promise  to  be  of  great  use  in  following  out  the  geolo« 
gical  changes  which  the  crust  of  the  globe  has  undergoncb 
{pie  Fwragenesis  der  MinercUien,    Freiberg.    1849.) 

*  Chemteal  and  PkytictU  Gtology. 
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In  conjunction  with  these  may  be  taken  M.  rle 
Benarmont's  experiments  on  the  formation  of  minerals 
in  veins;  and  besides  BischoflTs  Chemical  Geology^ 
Sartorius  von  Walterhausen's  Observations  on  the 
occurrence  of  minerals  in  Amygdaloid. 

As  a  recent  example  of  speculations  concerning 
Botanical  PalsBtiologj,  I  may  give  Dr.  Hooker*s  views 
of  the  probable  history  of  the  Flora  of  the  Pacific. 

In  speculating  upon  this  question,  Dr.  Hooker 
is  led  to  the  discussion  of  geological  doctrines 
concerning  the  former  continuity  of  tracts  of  land 
which  are  now  separate,  the  elevation  of  low  lands 
into  mountain  ranges  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  the 
like.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  speculations  of 
the  late  lamented  Edward  Forbes,  (see  Book  xviii. 
chap.  vi.  of  this  History,)  an  example  of  a  hypothesis 
propounded  to  account  for  the  existing  Flora  of  £ng< 
land ;  a  hypothesis,  namely,  of  a  former  (Connexion  of 
the  West  of  the  British  Isles  with  Portugal,  of  the  Alps 
of  Scotland  with  those  of  Scandinavia,  and  of  the 
plains  of  East  Anglia  with  those  of  Holland.  In  like 
manner  Dr.  Hooker  says  (p.  xxL)  that  he  was  led  to 
speculate  on  the  possibility  of  the  plants  of  the 
Southern  Ocean  being  the  remains  of  a  Flora  that  had 
once  spread  over  a  larger  and  more  continuous  tract 
of  land  than  now  exists  in  the  ocean ;  and  that  the 
peculiar  Antarctic  genera  and  species  may  be  the 
vestiges  of  a  Flora  characterized  by  the  predominance 
of  plants  which  are 'now  scattered  throughout  the 
Southern  islands.  He  conceives  this  hypothesis  to  be 
greatly  supported  by  the  observations  and  reasonings 
of  Mr.  Darwin,  tending  to  show  that  such  risings  and 
sinkings  are  in  active  progress  over  lai^e  portions  of 
the  continents  and  islands  of  the  Southern  hemisphere : 
and  by  the  speculations  of  Sir  0.  Lyell  respecting  the 
influence  of  climate  on  the  migrations  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  the  influence  of  geological  changes  upon 
climate. 

In  Zoology  I  may  notice  (following  Mr.  Owen)'  recent 
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discoveries  of  the  remainB  of  the  animals  which  come 
nearest  to  roan  in  their  structure.  At  the  time  of 
Cuvier's  death,  in  1832,  no  evidence  had  been  obtained 
of  fossil  Quadrumana;  and  he  supposed  that  these,  as 
well  as  Bimana,  were  of  very  recent  introduction.  Soon 
after,  in  the  oldest  (eocene)  tertiary  deposits  of  Suffolk, 
remains  were  found  proving  the  existence  of  a  monkey 
of  the  genus  Macacus.  In  the  Himalayan  tertiaries  were 
found  petrified  bones  of  a  Semnopithecus ;  in  Brazil, 
remains  of  an  extinct  platyrhine  monkey  of  great  size; 
and  lastly,  in  the  middle  tertiary  series  of  the  South  of 
France  was  discovered  a  fragment  of  the  jaw  of  the 
long-armed  ape  {HylchcUed).  But  no  fossil  human 
remains  have  been  discovered  in  the  regularly  deposited 
layers  of  any  of  the  divisions  (not  even  the  pliocene) 
of  the  tertiary  series;  and  thus  we  have  evidence  that 
the  placing  of  man  on  the  earth  was  the  last  and  pe- 
culiar act  of  Creation. 
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A  Cycle  of  Celestial  Object&    By  Admiral  W.  H. 

Smttbx.     Two  Vols.     With  numerous  Illustiiktions.    £2  2b. 

History  of  the  Royal  Society,  from  original  Authentic 

Documents.      By  C.  R.  Wild,  Assistant-Secretary    of   the 
Society.    Two  Vols.     80s. 

Notes  upon  Thucydidea     Books  I.  and  II.     Original 

and  Selected.  By  J.  6.  Shsppard,  M. A.^  and  L.  Eyaks,  M.A. 
8s. 

Platonis  Philebus,  with  Notes  by  C.  Badham,  D.D. 
The  Alcestis  of  Euripides;    with  Notes  by  J,  H. 

Monk,   D.D.,  Bishop  of  Qlouceeter  and    Bristol.     Cheaper 
Edition.     4s.  6d. 


6  NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


MuUer's  Dissertations  on  the  Eumenides  of  iEscIiylu& 

Cheaper  Edition.     6e.  6d. 

Propertius ;  with  English  Notes,  Preface  on  the  State 

of  LAtiii  SohoUnhip,  and  Indioee.     By  F.  A.  Palkt.     10a.  6d. 

Arundines  Cami,  sive  Musarum  Cantabrigiensium 

Liuus  Canon,  ooUegit  atque  edidit  Hkxbicds  Dbubt,  M.A. 
12s. 

Politics  of  Aristotle.    With  Notes.    By  R  Congbeve^ 

M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College,  OzfinxL     Ite. 

Agamemnon  of  iSschylus :  the  Text,  with  a  Trans- 
lation into  English  Verae,  and  Notes.  By  J.  CoKivofov, 
M  JL.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Osibrd.     7s.  dd. 


.£schylu8  translated  into  English  Versa    With  Notes, 

and  a  Life  of  ifischylus.     By  J.  S.  BuLOKn^  Fkofisssor  of 
Greek,  Edinbuigh.    Two  Volumes.    16s. 

PhaedruSy  Lysis,  and  Protagoras  of  Plato.    4sa  6d 


Homeric  Ballads:    the  Text,  with  Metrical  Trans- 
lations and  Notes.    By  the  late  Dr.  MAonrir.    8s. 

Tacitus,  the  Complete  Works,  with  a  Commentary, 

Life  of  Tacitus,  Indices,  and  Notes.      Edited  by  Professor 
KiTTKB,  of  Bonn.    Four  Volumes.    Octavo.    288. 

Aristophanis  Comoediae  Vndecim,  cum  Notis  et  Indioe 

Historico,  edidit  H.  A.  Holdkn,  A.M.,  Col.  Trin.  Cant.  Socius. 
15b.    Plays  separately,  Is.  each. 

Aulularia  and  Mensechemi  of  Plautus,  with  Notes  by 

J.  HiLDTABD,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Christ's  Coll.  Camb.     7s.  6d. 

Antigone  of  Sophocles,  in  Greek  and  English,  with 

Notes.     By  J.  W.  Donaldsok,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Burv 
School.    9s. 

Pindar's   Epicinician  Odes,  revised  and  explained  * 

with  copious  Notes  iuid  Indices.    By  Dr.  J^ovaldsok.     16s. 


PUBUSHED  BT  JOHN  W.   PABKER  AJSCD  SON. 


Becker's  Gallus ;  or,  Boman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of 

AuguBtufl.    With.  Notes  and  Excursus.    Second  Edition.     128. 

Becker's  Charicles;  or,  Illustrations  of  the  Private 

life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.     Second  E^tion,  carefully  reyised. 
10s.  6d. 

Speeches    of   Demosthenes    against    Aphobus    and 

Onetor.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  C.  Rahn  Kbnkbdt,  M.  A. 
9s. 

Greek  Vers&i  of  Shrewsbury  School    By  Dr.  Kkn- 

HXDT.     8s. 

Select  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes ;  with  Notes. 

By  C.  T.  Pehbosb,  M.A.    Cheaper  Edition.    4s. 

Frogs  of  Aristophanes ;  with  English  Notea    By  the 
Ber.  H.  P.  Cookeblit.    78. 

Classical  Examination    Papers    of   Eling's  College. 

By  B.  W.  BBOwme,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature.    68. 

Longer  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition*    By 

Dr.  DONALDSOK.     6s.  6d. 

^ftTiiml  of  Latin  Prose  Composition.    By  the  Bev, 

H.  MuBOBATB  WiLKiKB,  M.A.,   Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford ;  Author  of  "  Notes  for  Latm  Lyrics."    48.  6d. 

Fables  of  Babriua    Edited  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Bart, 

M.P.    58.  6d. 

«The  Goroel  according  to  St  John,  after  the  Autho- 
rised Version.    Newly  compared  with  ihe  original  Greek,  and 
rerisedby 
JOHH  Babbow,  D.D.,  Principal   of  St.   Edmund's  Hall, 

Oxford; 
GiOBGB  MOBXBLT,  D.C.L.,   Head  Master  of  Winchester 

School; 
HiHBT  Alford,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury; 
WiLLiAX  G.  Hdvphbt,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge ; 
Obablks  J.  Eluoott,   MA«,  late  FeUow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.    2s.  6d. 


8  HEW  BOOKS  AND  HEW  SDITIOKS. 


Critical  and  Qrammatical  Commentaiy  on  St  I^Mnl's 

EpiatlM.     By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  M.  A.,  Ute  FeUow  of  St.  StAnB 
College^  CambridgVk 

GALATtAirs.    78. 6d.        Efhxsians.    7b.  6d. 
Thk  Pastoral  Bfibtlks.    IQb.  6d 

Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlea    By  W. 

G.  fiuMPHBT,  B.D.    CQieaper  Editioii,  with  a  Map.    fis. 

The  Greek  Testament     With  Notes,  Qrammatical 

and  Ezegetical.  By  W.  Wibsteb,  M.A.,  of  King's  College, 
London,  and  W.  F.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Yioar  of  St  Werbucgh, 
Derby.  YoL  I.,  containing  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
20s. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament    By 

A.  BABRr,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Leeds  Grammar  SdiooL 
Part  L     6s. 

Exposition    of   the    Thirty-nine    Article&      By  Bl 

Harold  Browns,  M.A.,  NorrisiAn  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Cambridge.    Cheap  Edition.    One  Volume.    16s. 

The    Early    ChristiansL      By   W.   Pridden,    M.A. 

Cheaper  Edition.     2s.  6d« 

History  of  the  Church  of  England    By  T.  Vowler 

Short,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Cheaper  £diti<Mi. 
10s.  6d. 

Burnet's    Histoiy   of    the    Beformation,    abridged. 

Edited  by  Dr.  CoRRix,  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
lOs.  6d, 

JHistory  of  the  English  Reformation.      By  F.   C. 

,{1V     MASSnraBERD,  M.A.,   Prebendary  of  Lincok,  and  Sector  of 
H^  ■        Ormsby.    Third  Edition,  revised.     6b. 

AP 

7  Elizabethan  Beligious    History.      By  H.  Soahes^ 

M.A.    Octavo.    168. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Church;  its  History,  Revenues, 

and  Greneral  Character.  By  H.  SOAXsa^  MJL  Cheaper 
Edition.    7s.  6d. 


LONDON :  JOHN  W.  PARKEE  &  SON,  WEST  STUaND. 
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